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LIVES 

OF  TTTE  MOST  EMINENT   PAINTERS, 
SCULPTOKS,  AND  ABOHlTEUTa 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS— ANTONIO  F1LARKTK* 

AND  SI  MONK, 
[FLOURISHED  DURINU  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THK  FIITBKNTH  CUTOUT.] 

IF  Pope  Eug<kniu8  IV.  had  used  greater  diligence  in  seeking 
for  eminent  masters  to  execute  the  work,  when  he  resolved 
to  construct  the  bronze  door  for  San  Pielro  in  Rome 
(and  he  might  at  that  time  have  very  easily  found  such, 
since  Filippo  di  8<»r  Brum»llcsco,  Donate,  and  other  excel- 
lent artists  were  then  living),  that  undertaking  would  not 
have  been  conducted  in  the  unhappy  manner  which  we 
now  see  it  exhibit f  ^ut  perhaps  it  happened  to  him,  as 
it  very  frequently  does  happen  to  the  greater  number  of 
princes,  who  arc  either  not  conversant  with  works  of  that 
kind,  or  who  take  very  little  pleasure  in  them.  If,  however, 
these  princog  would  consider  how  important  it  is  that  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  eminent  masters 
for  the  execution  of  public  works,  on  account  of  the  fame 
that  accrues  from  such,  neither  they  nor  their  ministers 
would  certainly  be  so  negligent  as  they  are;  for  whoever, 
permits  himself  to  make  choice  of  inferior  and  incapable 
artists,  will  assure  but  a  short  life  either  to  his  works  or 
his  fame ;  besides  which,  he  docs  injury  to  the  public  and 
to  the  age  in  which  he  is  born,  seeing  that  all  who  come 
after,  will  infallibly  believe  that  if  better  masters  had  been 
to  be  found  at  that  period,  the  prince  would  rather  have 

*  His  name  was  Antonio  Averlmo,  or  Averuhno,  as  will  be  aeen  h  a 
subsequent  note,  The  Greek  compound, "  Filarete,"  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  bye-names  so  frequently  attached  m  those  days  to  the  true 
names  of  artists, 

f  To  the  lamentations  of  Vasari,  Bottan  adds  the  following— "  So  many 
admirable  works,  executed  by  eminent  men,  that  were  formerly  in  San 
Pietro,  have  been  removed,  and  yet  this  door,  which  for  many  reason* 
desened  to  be  destroyed  is  permitted  to  retain  its  place." 
VOL*  H,  IK 
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availed  himself  of  their  services  than  of  those  of  the  in- 
capable and  inferior  aitists  employed, 

When  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  was  raised  to  tho  pontifical 
throne,  in  the  year"  1431,  and  heard  that  the  Florentines 
werti  causing  the  doors  of  San  Giovanni  to  be  executed  by 
Lorenzo  Grhiberti,*  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  making 
one  of  the  doors  of  San  Pietro  of  bronze,  in  like  manner,  t 
But  as  Eugenius  did  not  himself  understand  works  of  that 
kind,  he  confided  the  care  of  the  matter  to  his  ministers, 
with  whom  Antonio  Filarete,  then  very  young,  and  Simone, 
the  brother  of  Donate,  both  Florentine  sculptors,  had  so 
much  interest,  that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  them.  They 
commenced  it  accordingly,  and  after  having  laboured  tweh  e 
years,  the  door  was  completed ;  for  although  Pope  Eugenius 
fled  from  Rome,  and  was  long  much  perplexed  by  the 
councils,!  yet  those  who  had  the  care  of  San  Pietro,  took 
such  precautions  that  the  work  was  not  abandoned. 
Filarete  divided  the  bassi-nlievi  of  the  door  into  two  bimple 
compartments  only,  placing  two  upright  figures  in  each 
compartment,  the  Saviour  and  the  Madonna  being  in  the 
upper  division,  with  Si  Peter  and  St.  Paul  below.  At  the 
foot  of  St.  Peter  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Pope  Eugenius,  a 
portrait  from  the  life  :  there  is  also  a  small  historical 
scene  beneath  each  figure,  pourtraying  an  event  from  the 

*  Ghibeiti  had  already  completed  the  north  door,  and  \vas  then  working 
at  that  which  was  placed  opposite  to  the  cathedral. 

t  The  Florentine  commentators  remark,  that  there  are  certain  stones 
relating  to  the  Councils  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  on  the  bionze  door  exe- 
cuted by  order  nf  Eugenius,  and  which  must  theiefore  have  been  made 
subsequently  to  the  year  1459 ;  but  the  German  translation  of  Vasari  has 
a  note  to  the  following  effect.  In  the  Augustermm  of  Dresden  13  a  smzill 
copy  in  bronze  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  AuieliU9>  which  be.ua 
the  following  inscription:  Antomus  Averlinus  architectus  hauo  ut  vult/o 
fertur  Commodi  Antomm  Augusti  aneam  statuam  simulque  equum  tpswn 
effinmt  ex  eadem  eyus  statua  gitee  nunc  sewatur  apud  S.  Johannwn  Late- 
ranum  quo  tempore  jussu  Eugenn  quarti  fabricates  et>t  JKoma  aneas  .  . 
TempliS.  Petn  »  .  .  qua  quidem  .  .  .  ipsa  dona  dai  Petro  Medici  wo 
tnnocenhmmo  optimoque  woi  Anno  a,  natalh  (1)  Chri&tiano  MOOOCLXV. 
Pope  Eugemua  occupied  the  papal  throne  till  the  year  1447;  there  cannot 
therefore  be  a  doubt  that  the  door  was  executed  between  1439  and  1447. 
The  small  bronze  statue  of  the  Augusteimm  belongs  to  the  same  period. 
See  the  Kunstblatt  for  1826,  p.  371  ,  see  also  the  Catalogue  of  the  Koval 
Collection  of  Antiquities  in  Diesden  for  the  year  1833,  p.  17. 

£  We  are  here  to  understand  the  Council  of  Basle  (1439)  only  hna 
which  this  pontiff  suffered  very  serious  vexations, 
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life  of  the  saint  above.  Under  St.  Peter  is  his  crucifixion ; 
under  St.  Paul,  his  decapitation ;  while  certain  events  f VOID 
the  lives  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Madonna  are  in  like  manner 
represented  beneath  their  figures  *  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  door,  Antonio  took  it  into  his  head  to  execute 
a  small  relief  in  bronze,  representing  Simone  and  himself 
with  all  their  disciples  going  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  vine- 
yard, and  having  with  them  an  ass  loaded  with  the  requisites 
for  a  feast.  These  masters  were  not  constantly  occupied 
with  this  door  during  the  whole  twelve  years  within  that 
period  they  also  constructed  certain  sepulchral  monuments 
of  marble  for  different  popes  and  cardinals  in  San  Pietro ; 
all  of  which  have  been  destroyed  in  the  erection  of  tint 
new  church, 

When  these  works  were  completed,  Antonio  was  invited 
to  Milan  by  the  Duke  Francesco  Sforza,  then  Gonfalonier^ 
of  Holy  Church,  who  had  seen  his  woiks  in  Rome.  Here 
he  was  commissioned  to  erect  the  hospital  for  the  poor 
(Albergo  de'  Poveri  di  Dio),  a  refuge  intended  for  the  sick, 
both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  for  helpless  innocents  not 
legitimately  born:|  and  this  work  Antonio  accomplished 
after  his  own  design  The  division  of  the  building  set 

The  stones  beneath  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  Madonna  do  not 
represent  events  of  their  lives,  but  the  cuionationof  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  by  Pope  Eugenius,  and  the  audience  given  by  the  same  pontiff'  to 
ciitnin  ambassadors  from  the  East,  Beneath  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  also  stories  from  the  life  of  Pope  Eugenius,  and  then  follow 
the  martyrdom  of  the  two  saints.  This  door,  rudely  engraved  by  Ciazpini, 
Vetera  Afonim.  vol*  i.  p.  44,  plate  19,  and  again  by  Giustinianj,  in  hi* 
Descrixione  del  Conctho  Fwrentino,  has  been  much  more  perfectly  repre- 
sented in  the  twentieth  plate  of  the  Banhca  Vaticana  Illustrate,  lately 
published.  In  the  story  representing  the  decapitation  of  St.  Paul,  Filarete 
has  inscribed  Ins  own  name  thus :— Opus  ANTONII  DE  FIORENTIA.  Good 
engravings  of  this  door  aie  also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pirtolew,  anil 
there  is  a  circumstantial  description  of  it  in  Platner  and  Bunsen's  Beschrei- 
iwna  der  Stad^Rom.  p.  171. 

•f  The  Canon  Delia  Torre,  m  his  description  of  Milan,  attributes  the 
srchitecture  of  this  hospital  to  Bramante  j  but  it  is  known  that  Bramante 
was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  the  building  was  erected,  and  Piacenzn, 
a  most  competent  authority,  declares,  in  his  notes  to  Baldinucu,  that  tljts- 
WOTJK  is  due  to  Filarete.  For  the  part  really  taken  in  it  by  this  architect, 
•w  well  as  for  the  dates  when  the  respective  portions  of  the  fabric  were 
completed,  and  other  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Guida  di  Milano- 
e  sifo  Terntonoi  published  fo?  the  use  of  the  Scientific  Association  at  th* 
meeting  held  in  that  city  in  1844,  vol.  n ,  pp.  407,  408, 
B  2 
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apart  for  men  has  an  extent  of  160  braccia  in  all  direction? 
the  structure  bei^g  in  the  form  of  a  cross  that  for  the 
women  is  of  equ^i  size.  The  width  is  1 6  braccia,  and  in 
the  four  squares,  enclosed  by  the  crosses  of  each  of  these 
divisions,  are  four  courts,  around  which  are  galleries  with 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  director,  the  officials,  the  servants, 
and  the  nurses  of  the  hospital,  all  very  commodioas.  Ou 
one  side,  moreover,  is  a  stream  of  running  water  for  the 
service  of  the  hospital  and  for  grinding  corn,  to  the  no  small 
benefit  and  convenience  of  the  institution,  as  every  one  will 
easily  perceive.  Between  the  two  divisions  of  the  hospital 
is  a  cloister,  the  extent  of  which  is  80  braccia  on  the  one 
side,  and  160  on  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  cloister 
is  the  church,  so  contrived  as  to  serve  for  both  divisions; 
and,  to  sum  up  nil  in  few  words,  the  building  is  so  well  con- 
structed and  arranged,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  like  of  it 
can  be  found  in  all  Europe.  The  first  stone  of  this  fabric 
was  laid,  as  appears  from  what  we  find  recorded  by  Filarete 
himself,  with  the  ceremony  of  a  solemn  procession  of  all 
the  clergy  of  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  Francesco 
Sforza  and  in  that  of  the  Lady  Bianca  Maria,  accompanied 
by  all  their  children;  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  many  other  nobles 
being  also  present.  On  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  coins,  were  the  following  words : — 

**  Franciscus  Sfortia  Dux  in,  qui  arwswm  per  pracessorwm  obitum 
ur6i£  impei  mm  recuperavit,  hoc  m-unus  Chnsh  paupenbus  dedit  funda- 
totque  MOCCCLVII.  die  xu  April." 

These  events  were  afterwards  depicted  on  the  portico  by 

Maestro  Vincenzio  di  Zoppa*  a  Lombard,f  because  there  was 
not  then  a  better  master  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  The 
principal  ohurch  of  Bergamo  f  was  likewise  a  work  of 

*  Or  Foppa,  as  it  is  written  in  the  A  lecedario,  and  as  given  by  Pagave 
in  his  notes  to  the  Sienese  edition  of  Vasan,  where  he  adds  that  the  stones 
here  mentioned  by  Vasari  were  not  painted  on  the  portico,  but  in  two  large 
pictures  on  canvas,  which  were  placed  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  Hoa- 
pital.  The  church  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  pictures  are  lost,  .Notices 
of  this  artist  will  be  found  in  Passavant,  and  in  the  Kunstblatt  for  1838. 

f  The  Lombard  school  was  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  furnish  au 
abundance  of  masters.— See  Lanzi,  Uistory  of  Painting  (English  Edition)! 
vol.  n  ,  p  4bO,  et  &eg. 

X  This  church  waa  trie  Duomo ,  being  considered  too  small,  the  oo*. 
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Antonio  Filar  cte,  and  was  erected  by  him  with  no  leas  care 
and  judgment  than  he  had  shown  in  the  above-named 
hospital:  and  as  he  also  took  pleasure  in  writing,  while 
these  works  of  his  were  in  course  of  progress,  he  composed 
a  book,  divided  into  three  parts  In  the  first  of  these  he 
treats  of  the  measurements  of  buildings  in  general,  and  of 
all  things  needful  to  the  erection  of  different  fabrics.  In 
the  second  he  speaks  of  the  methods  of  building,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  very  beautiful  and  conveniently  dis- 
posed city  might  be  laid  out.  In  the  third,  he  describes 
new  forms  of  buildings,  wherein  he  mingles  the  antique 
with  the  modern.  The  whole  work  is  further  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  are  all  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  his  own  hand ;  but  although  some  things  that  are  good 
may  be  found  in  this  work,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous,  and  so  dull,  that  perhaps  a  more  stupid 
book  does  not  exist.  It  was  dedicated  by  tho  author  to  the 
magnificent  Piero  di  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in  the  year  1464,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Duke 
Cosimo.  And  of  a  truth,  since  Antonio  put  himself  to  so  much 
trouble,  he  might  have  merited  a  certain  degree  of  commen- 
dation if  he  had  at  least  recorded  some  memorials  of  the 
masters  of  his  time  and  of  their  works ;  but  as  there  are  but 
very  few  of  these  to  be  found,  and  those  few  are  scattered 
without  order  throughout  the  book,  as  they  are  besides  given 
where  they  are  least  required ;  he  has  laboured,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  make  himself  the  poorer,  and  to  earn  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  but  little  judgment,  seeing  that  he  has 
set  himself  to  meddle  with  what  he  did  not  understand,* 
But  having  said  quite  enough  of  Filarete,  it  is  now  time 

etruction  of  it  was  for  some  time  suspended:  it  was  subsequently  completed 
after  a  design  of  the  Cav,  Carlo  Fontana. 

*  The  Medicean  copy  of  this  work  is  now  in  the  Magliabeehiana  Library, 
The  initial  letters  are  gilded  and  illuminated,  and  m  the  dedication  to 
Coaimo  de1  Medici  the  author  expresses  himself  as  follows:— "As  the  work 
is,  so  be  pleased  to  take  it ;  not  as  from  Vitruvius  or  the  other  eminent 
architects,  but  as  from  your  own  Filarete  Antonio  Averlino,  architect  of 
Florence."  A  later  hand  has  attempted  to  change  the  name  into  Ausonio 
Avercimono  Faentino,  but  the  older  writing  is  still  visible.  A  second  copy 
dedicated  to  Francesco  Sforza,  is  in  the  Bibhoteca  Palatina  of  Florence 
There  IB  some  little  ingratitude  manifest  in  the  judgment  pronounced,  on 
this  work  by  Vasari,  who  is  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  much  of  the  inform- 
ation contained  in  certain  parts  of  hia  own  book. 
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that  I  turn  to  Simone,*  the  brother  of  Donate.  This  roaster, 
after  completing  the  door  of  Sau  Pictro  as  above-said,  con- 
structed the  bronze  monument  of  Pope  Martinet  also  in 
bronze  he  likewise  executed  some  castings  which  were  sent 
to  France,  with  many  others,  the  fafe  of  which  is  not  known. 
For  the  church  of  the  Armenians,  beside  the  mills  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  Simon e  likewise  constructed  a  crucifix  of 
the  size  of  life  to  be  curried  in  the  processions,  and  this  he 
made  of  cork-tree,  to  render  it  the  lighter.  In  Santa  Fell- 
cita,  Simonc  executed  a  figure  of  the  penitent  Mary  Magda* 
Ion,  in  terra-cot  ta,  I  the  height  19  three  braccia  and  a  half, 
the  proportions  are  beautiful,  and  the  muscular  development  is 
displayed  in  a  manner  which  proves  this  master  to  have  brou 
well  acquainted  with  anatomy.^  He  also  executed  a  monu- 
mental stone  in  the  church  of  the  Servites  for  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Annunciation,  inlaying  the  same  with  a  figure  in 
grey  and  white  marble,  in  the  manner  of  a  painting,  as  we 
have  before  said  was  done  by  the  Sienese  Duucio  in  the 
Duomo  of  Siena.  This  work  was  highly  praised.  |  The 
bronze  grating  for  the  chapel  of  the  girdle  If  in  Prato  was 
also  by  Simone,  as  was  a  babso-rilicvo  placed  over  the  door 
of  the  canonicate,  and  representing  the  Virgin  with  two 
angels.  He  decorated  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  San 
Francesco  in  mezzo-rilievo  for  Messer  Giovanni  da  Riolo ; 

*  In  the  life  of  Brunellesco,  Vasari  speaks  c/f  a  Simeiie  as  the  scho'ar  of 
that  master,  but  dobs  not  there  call  him  the  brother  of  D»nato  :  from  this 
and  other  causes  the  commentators  incline  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
Florentine  SLnlptors  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  they  suppose  to  be  the 
son  of  Nanni  da  Fiesole,  and  a  scholar  of  Ghibciti 

t  Pope  Martin  V,  who  died  i«  1441.  The  bionze  monument  here  alluded 
to  is  in  the  middle  aisle  of  San  Giovanni  luiterano;  and  is  bat  slightly 
raised  above  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

J  The  church  of  St.  Basil,  belonging  to  the  Armenian  monks,  having 
been  secularized^ the  ciucihx  fell  into  private  hands:  it  is  now  on  the  high 
attar  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo. 

§  The  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known. 

[|  No  trace  of  this  wore  is  to  be  found  at  the  *'  NunaatA,"  which  ifl 
now  called  San  Tien  no  and  is  in  the  Via  San  Sebastian  a. 

II  The  documents  discovered  and  published  by  the  author  of  the  Descri* 
xione  de/la  Cattedrale  di  Pratot  (Pwto,  1H46,  8vo,)  give  various  detuib 
respecting  this  fine  woik,  but  <he  name  of  Simon  e  does  not  appeal*  among 
those  of  the  masters  enumerated  in  them.  See  further,  Delle  Pitture  chs 
adomanti  In  capella  del  S.  ( munlo  di  At  Vtroine  alia  Cattedrale  di  Pntfa 
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aud  for  Sigiamondo  Malatesti,  he  constructed  the  chapel  of 
San  Sigismondo  in  the  church  of  San  Franreaco  at  Rimini. 
In  this  work  are  numerous  elephants  cut  in  marble  that 
animal  being  the  device  of  Malatesti.  To  Messer  Barto- 
lommeo  Scarnisci,  Canon  of  the  chapter  of  Arezzo,  Simone 
sent  the  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  terra-cotta,  wi^h 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  with  angels  in  mezzo-rilievo,  ex- 
tremely well  executed.  This  work  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
above-named  chapter-house,  and  is  placed  against  one  of  the 
columns,*  For  the  baptismal  font  of  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,*f 
this  master  executed  certain  stories  in  basao-nlievo,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  baptized  by  St.  John  ;  and  in  Florence, 
he  constructed  the  marble  monument  of  Messer  Orlando  de' 
Medici,  in  the  church  of  the  Nunziata.  Finally,  having 
attained  the  age  of  fifty-five,  Simone  rendered  up  his  spirit 
to  God  who  gave  it ;  and  no  long  time  after,  Filarete,  having 
returned  to  Rome,  died  there  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  where  he  had  caused 
Giovanni  Foccora,J  a  painter  in  very  good  repute,  to  depict 
the  likeness  of  Pope  Eugenius,  when  he  was  residing  at 
Rome,  in  the  service  of  that  pontiff.  The  portrait  of  Anto- 
nio himself  may  be  seen  at  the  commencement  of  his  book, 
in  the  part  where  he  treats  of  the  different  modes  of  building, 
and  is  by  his  own  hand.  The  Florentines,  Varrone  and 
Niccolo,§  were  disciples  of  this  master  ;  and  the  marble  statue, 
erected  near  the  Ponte  Molle  for  Pope  Pius  II ,  ||  when  he 
brought  the  head  of  Sant1  Andrea  to  Rome,  was  by  these 
artists.  They  also  restored  Tigoli,  almost  from  the  founda- 
tions, at  the  command  of  the  same  pontiff,  and  in  San  Pietro 
they  executed  the  marble  ornament  which  is  above  the 
columns  of  the  chapel  wherein  the  before-mentioned  head  of 
Sant'  Andrea  is  preserved,  and  near  to  which  is  the  burial 
place  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  himself,  This  tombf  is  by  Pasqumo 

*  This  work  bas  now  disappeared.    Ed,  Flor,  1832-8. 

t  In  the  fifth  chapel  on  the  right.    Ibid. 

j  In  the  first  edition  of  Vasan  this  painter  is  called  Focchetta. 

§  These  artists  are  both  mentioned  by  Filarete  in  the  MS,  above  cited, 
their  names  occur  in  a  passage  wherein  he  enumerates  the  nustere  whom 
he  would  have  to  take  part  m  the  erection  of  his  city,  which  was  to  be  culled 
Sf or  made* 

||  When  Bottan  wrote  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Vasari  (1759),  this 
statue  had  already  disappeared. 

If  Now  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  covered  with  baai 
rilicvi  m  m,irble.  Ed.  Flor.  1832-8. 
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da  Moutepulciano,*  a  disciple  of  Fikrete,  and  Bernardo 
Ciuffagni,  who  constructed  a  marble  monument  for  Gis- 
mondo  Malatesti  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini, 
and  placed  on  it  the  likeness  of  Malatesti,  taken  from  nature, 
Ciuffagni  is  moreover  said  to  have  produced  other  works  in 
Lucca  and  Mantua. 


GIULIANO  DA  MAIANO,  SCULPTOR  AND  ARCHITECT  OF 

FLORENCE. 
[BORN  1432— DIED  1490] 

No  unimportant  error  is  that  committed  by  fathers  of  fami- 
lies who  refuse  to  permit  the  genius  of  their  children  to  take 
its  free  course  in  their  childhood,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to 
pursue  the  calling  which  is  most  in  harmony  with  their  in- 
clinations. To  compel  the  attention  of  the  young  towards  a 
study  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  is  manifestly  to 
prevent  them  from  ever  attaining  perfection  in  any  thing ; 
since  we  almost  always  find  that  those  who  do  not  take 
pleasure  in  their  occupation,  rarely  make  great  progress  in 
whatever  may  be  the  work  they  undertake  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  follow  the  bent  of  their  nature,  most  com- 
monly become  excellent  in  their  vocation,  and  render  them- 
selves eminent  in  the  arts  to  which  they  devote  themselves ; 
a  truth  which  was  made  clearly  manifest  in  Giuliano  Mai- 
ano.  His  father  lived  for  a  long  time  on  that  part  of  the 
heights  of  Fiesole,  which  is  called  Maiano,  and  there  worked 
at  the  trade  of  a  stone-cutter  ,•  but  proceeded  eventually  to 
Florence,  where  he  established  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  hewn 
stones,  keeping  it  furnished  with  such  articles  as  are  most 
frequently  liable  to  be  called  for  suddenly  by  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  buildings.  While  thus  dwell- 
ing in  Florence,  there  was  born  to  him  a  sonf  Giuliano 
namely;  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  it  appeared  to  the  father 
that  he  gave  evidence  of  good  ability,  the  former  resolved 
that  he  should  be  made  a  notary,  his  own  trade  of  stone- 
cutting  being,  as  he  thought,  too  laborious  and  not  suffici- 
ently profitable, 

*  He  13  mentioned  by  Filarete  as  his  disciple,  m  the  above»nnmed  MS. 
t  In  the  year  H33 
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But  tliis  puipose  was  not  carried  out,  for,  although  Giuli- 
ano  went  for  some  time  to  the  grammar-school,  his  thoughts 
were  never  there,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  made  no 
progress  whatever  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ran  away  several 
times,  and  showed  that  his  whole  heart  was  given  to  sculp- 
ture; yet  he  commenced  life  by  working  as  a  joinor,  but 
acquired  practice  in  drawing  at  the  same  time.  It  is  said 
that  Giuliano  took  part  in  the  works  of  the  sacristy  of  the 
Nunziata,  where,  in  company  with  Giusto  and  Minore,  two 
masters  of  Tarsia.*  he  executed  the  seats  of  the  sacristy,  as 
also  those  of  the  choir  beside  the  chapel  f  with  many  things 
in  the  Abbey  of  Fiesole  and  in  San  Marco.  Having  acquired 
a  name  by  these  works,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Pisa,  where  he  executed  in  the  cathedral  the  seat 
which  stands  beside  the  high  altar,  whereon  the  priest,  the 
deacon,  and  the  sub-deacon  are  seated  while  the  mass  is 
sung.  The  back  of  this  seat  he  decorated  in  tarsia-work, 
executing  figures  of  the  three  prophets  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  there, f  in  tinted  and  shadowed  woods  ;  and  while  em- 
ployed on  this  undertaking,  he  availed  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Guido  del  Servellino  and  Maestro  Domcnico  di  Ma- 
riotto,  joiners  of  Pisa,  whom  he  so  effectually  instructed  in 
the  art  that  they  afterwards  finished  the  greater  part  of  the 
choir,  executing  the  carving  as  well  as  the  Tarsia ;  but  the 
works  of  this  choir  have  been  completed  in  our  own  times, 
after  a  much  better  manner,  by  the  Pisan,  Battista  del 
Cervelliera,  a  truly  inventive  and  ingenious  man,  But  to 
return  to  Giuliano,  it  was  by  him  that  the  presses  of  the 
sacristy  of  San  Marco  were  made,  and  these  presses  were  at 
that  time  considered  most  admirable,  for  the  Tarsia  and 
inlaid-work  by  which  they  are  enriched. 

While  Giuliano  was  thus  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
labours  of  Tarsia,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  the  death  of 
Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  took  place,  when  the  wardens  of 
the  works  appointed  Giuliano  to  succeed  him.§  He  there- 

*  Wood  in  various  colours  inlaid  was  called  Tarsia,  or  Intarsia. 

t  These  Intarsiaturji  were  removed  when  the  choir  and  diapel  were 
adorned  with  works  in  Pietra  dura,  as  has  been  related  111  the  hie  of  Ali- 
chelozzi.— See  vol.  i. 

$  This  seat  still  remains, 

§  Here  Vaaan  appears  to  be  in  error.  Fihppo  dying1  in  1446  rwild 
scarcely  have  been  succeeded  by  Giuliano,  who  was  then  but  a  ymulu 
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upon  encrusted  the  frieze  beneath  the  vault  of  tie  cupola  and 
the  frames  around  the  windows  with  black  and  white  marble. 
He  likewise  placed  the  marble  columns  in  the  angles,  and  to 
these,  Baccio  D'Agnolo  afterwards  added  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice,  as  will  be  related  hereafter.  It  is  true 
that  Giuliano  designed  to  erect  a  different  kind  of  frieze, 
cornice,  and  galley,  with  a  pediment  on  each  of  the  eight 
sides  of  the  cupola,  as  appears  from  certain  designs  by  his 
hand,  which  are  preserved  in  our  book ;  but,  pressed  by  the 
various  labours  which  occupied  him  from  day  to  day,  he  had 
not  time  to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  and  died  before  it 
could  be  executed. 

Before  this  occurred,  however,  Giuliano  had  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  constructed  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Poggio  Reale*  for  king  Alfonso,  with  the  beautiful  fountains 
and  fine  aqueducts  which  are  in  the  court.  In  the  city  itself, 
likewise,  Giuliano  designed  many  splendid  fountains,  some  of 
which  were  constructed  on  the  public  squares,  and  others  in 
private  houses,  but  all  are  of  beautiful  and  fanciful  inven- 
tion. The  palace  of  Poggio  Reale  was  extensively  decorated 
under  his  care  with  paintings  by  Piero  del  Donzollo,  and 
Pblito  his  brother;!  and  for  the  same  king  Alfonso,  who 
was  then  Duke  of  Calabria,  Giuliano  da  Mai  a  no  executed 
works  in  sculpture;  among  which  were  stones  in  basso- 
rilievo  for  a  door  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Naples, 
which  was  richly  adorned  by  him,  both  within  and  without, 
Giuliano  likewise  constructed  the  gate  of  the  castle  j  this 
was  of  marble  in  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an  immense 
number  of  figures,  and  to  this  work  he  gave  the  form  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  whereon  are  represented  certain  victories 
gained  by  that  king,  with  other  events  of  his  life,  all 
sculptured  in  marble-J  The  decorations  of  the  Capuan 

*  Of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Beale  but  few  traces  now  remain ;  the  foun» 
tains  and  aqueducts  are  also  destroyed. — MasseUi. 

t  For  a  short  notice  of  these  brothers,  Pietro  and  Pdlito  (Ippolito)  del 
Donzcllo,  see  Lanzi,  History  of  Painting t  vol  n.  p.  13,  who  calls  them  the 
relations  of  Giuliano  da  Maiano.  See  further,  Dominid,  Vite  de  P\ttori 
Napotifam. 

|  Here  also  Vasari  is  in  error,  this  arch  of  triumph  having  been  con- 
structed in  1443,  to  celebrate  the  tnumphal  entry  of  Alfonso  I,  into  the 
city.  Dimnuci  attributes  it  to  Pietro  di  Martino  of  Milan,  and  the  Uter 
Florentine  editors  agree  with  him  m  that  opinion. 
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gatex  arc  also  the  work  of  Giuliano  da  Maiano,  and  hef^5^ 
executed  many  trophies  of  war,  •which  are  admirably  varied 
and  extremely  beautiful,  insomuch  that  the  master  well 
merited  that  the  king  should  treat  him  with  groat  regai  d, 
while  the  liberal  manner  in  which  his  labours  were  remu- 
nerated by  that  monarch,  enriched  both  himself  and  hia 
descendants. 

Giuliauo  had  instructed  his  nephew]  Benedetto  in  the  arts 
of  tarsia  and  architecture ;  he  had  also  taught  him  to  pro- 
duce certain  works  in  sculpture,  but  Benedetto  remained  m 
Florence  devoting  his  attention  to  productions  in  tarsia, 
because  he  thereby  made  larger  gains  than  could  be  secured 
by  the  other  arts ;  he  therefore  remained  in  Florence,  as  we 
have  said,  when  Griuliano  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Messer 
Antonio  Rosello,  secretary  to  Paul  the  Second,  whither  he 
instantly  repaired,  and  entered  the  service  of  that  pontiff. 
He  was  then  commanded  to  construct  the  Colonnade  of  tra- 
vertine in  the  first  court  of  San  Pietro;  three  ranges  of 
columns  form  this  structure ;  the  first  is  on  the  ground-floor 
where  are  now  the  signet-office  and  other  chambers  appro- 
priated to  the  public  service ;  the  second  is  over  this,  where 
the  apartments  of  the  Uatary  and  other  prelates  are  situated, 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  lust,  is  that  wherein  are 
those  rooms  of  the  palace  which  look  on  the  court  of  San 
Pietro,  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  which  Giuliano  decorated 
with  gilding  and  other  ornaments.  The  marble  Loggia,  from 
which  the  pope  gives  his  benediction,  was  in  like  manner 
constructed  after  the  designs  of  this  architect — a  very  great 
work,  as  may  be  seen  even  to  the  present  day;  but  the  most 
admirable  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  works  was  the  palace 
winch  he  built  for  pope  Paul  II,  together  with  the  church 
of  San  Marco  of  Rome.  In  these  erections  he  consumed 
enormous  quantities  of  travertine,  which  was  excavated,  as 
is  said,  from  certain  vine-grounds  situated  near  the  arch  of 
Constantino,  and  had  been  laid  to  form  buttresses  and  coun- 
terpoises to  that  part  of  the  Colosseum  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
perhaps  because  the  whole  building  gave  way.  J 

*  "The  gate  itself  may  have  been  erected  by  Giuliano,"  remark  the  Flo* 
rentine  commentators,  "but  the  decorations  are  the  work  of  other  hands." 
t  Benedetto  was  the  brother  and  not  the  nephew  of  Giulmno. 
$  Bottari  remarks  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that 
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Giuliano  was  sent  by  the  same  pontiff  to  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  where  he  repaired  the  foundations,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  very  small,  and  was  constructed  on  rustic  pillars 
of  the  rudest  workmanship.  But  he  did  not  carry  the 
structure  above  the  point  to  which  the  plinth  of  the  earlier 
building  had  been  raised;  having  then  summoned  his  nephew 
Benedetto  to  his  assistance,  the  latter  afterwards  erected 
the  cupola,  as  will  be  related  in  due  tim?.  *  After  these 
things,  Giuliano  being  compelled  to  return  to  Naples,  there 
to  complete  the  works  already  commenced  in  that  city,  was 
employed  by  the  king  Alfonso  to  construct  a  gate  near  the 
castle,  and  for  this  there  were  to  be  executed  more  than 
eighty  figures,  which  Benedetto  had  to  prepare  in  Florence, 
but  the  whole  being  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  that  work  remained  incomplete.  Some  relics  of  the 
figures  may  still  be  seen  at  Florence  in  the  Misericordiu,  and 
others  were  lying,  within  my  own  remembrance,  near  the 
mill,  but  I  know  not  where  they  are  now  to  be  found.  Be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king,  however,  Giuliano  himself  had 
died  in  Naples,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  very  sumptuous  funeral,  the  king  having  caused  fifty  men 
to  be  clothed  in  mourning,  and  accompany  the  artist  to  his 
grave.  He  afterwards  ordered  a  marble  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Politof  continued  to  pursue  the  plans  marked  out  by 


the  western  end  of  tJie  Colosseum  was  demolished  m  order  to  construct  the 
Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  the  spoils.  But  the  destruction  of  the  building 
at  this  part  occurred  much  earlier,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  writers  who 
treat  of  the  amphitheatre.  See,  among  others,  Marnngoni,  Anjiteatro 
Flavio.  Similar  reports  have  obtained  currency  m  respect  to  the  i'arncse 
palace,  for  the  construction  of  which  Paul  111.  is  also  accused  of  despoiling 
the  Colosseum, 

*  Vasari  makes  no  further  mention  of  this  circumstance  in  his  life  o{ 
Benedetto.  A  work  by  the  three  brothers  Maiano — Giovanni,  Giuliano,  and 
Benedetto — unknown  to  Vasari,  and  rarely  named  by  writers,  is  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Madonna,  called  dell1  Uhvo ;  it  belongs  to  the  nuns  of  San 
Vmcenzo  di  Prato,  and  is  near  that  city.  The  altar  is  of  marble,  and  the 
Virgin  who  holds  the  infant  in  her  arms  IB  of  unglazed  tem-cotta.  Tha 
reader  will  find  this  work  fully  described  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Canon  Bal- 
dsnzi,  published  at  Prato  m  the  year  1838,  and  entitled  La  Madonna  detf 
Uliv)  dueynata  e  descntta. 

f  Ippokto 
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Giuliano,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  conduits  for  the  -waters 
of  Poggio  Reale  were  completed.  Benedetto  devoted  himself 
to  sculpture ;  he  surpassed  his  uncle*  Giuliano  in  excellence, 
as  will  be  related  hereafter,  and  in  his  youth  was  the  rival 
of  a  sculptor  of  Modena,  who  worked  in  terra-cotta,  and 
was  called  Modanino.f  This  last-named  art'st  executed  a 
Pieta,J  for  the  above-mentioned  king  Alfonso ;  it  comprised 
a  large  number  of  figures  in  full  relief,  formed  of  terra-cotta 
coloured ;  they  have  extraordinary  animation,  and  the  work 
was  placed  by  the  king  in  the  church  of  Monte  Oil  veto  at 
Naples,  a  monastery  very  highly  honoured  in  that  city.  § 
Among  these  figures  is  the  portrait  of  king  Alfonso  in  a 
kneeling  position,  and  this  appears  to  be  really  alive,  where- 
fore Modanino  was  very  richly  rewarded  by  the  monarch. 
But  when  the  king  had  died,  as  we  have  said,  Polito  and 
Benedetto  returned  to  Florence,  where,  no  long  time  after, 
Polito  followed  Giuliano  to  another  life.  The  works  of  these 
masters  were  executed  about  ||  the  year  1447. 
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BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCRO. 
[Born  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,— was  still  living  in  1404.1 

UNHAPPY,  of  a  truth,  are  those  who,  devoting  themselves 
to  laborious  studies,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  others  and 
acquiring  fame  for  themselves,  are  impeded  by  infirmities 
or  prevented  by  death  from  carrying  the  works  they  have 
commenced  to  their  ultimate  perfection.  For  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  leaving  their  labours  when  all  but  completed, 
or  iu  a  fair  way  for  the  attainment  of  perfection,  the  credit 

*  Ilia  brother. 

t  Thia  is  Guide  Mazzoni,  whom  Pomponius  Gauricus  calls  Gwdia 
Mazon  Mutmensis,  and  who  uas  called  Modanino  by  his  countrymen, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth 

t  The  dead  Chnst  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin,  is  so  called  in  Italian  art, 

j  This  work  is  still  nt  the  Monte  Ohveto  j  it  IB  described  by  Cicognarai 
who  gives  a  plate  containing  two  of  the  figures. 

||  Neither  the  works  of  Mamno,  nor  those  of  the  brothers  Pietro  and 
Jppohto  del  Donzello  should  bp  assigned  to  a  date  about  1447,  The  Nea- 
politan painters  were  working  after  1481.— -Ed.  Flor.  1849. 
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of  all  is  usurped  by  the  presumption  of  those  who  seek  tc 
conceal  the  skin  of  the  ass  beneath  the  glorious  and  honoured 
spoils  of  the  lion.  And  although  time,  who  is  declared  to 
be  the  father  of  truth,  does  sooner  or  later  make  the  real 
state  of  tilings  manifest,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
the  labourer  is,  for  a,  certain  period,  defrauded  of  the  honour 
which  should  attach  to  the  works  he  has-  performed.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Piero  della  Francesco,  of  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,*  who,  being  considered  an  admirable  master  in  the 
difficulties  of  drawing  rectilinear  bodies,  as  also  well  versed 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  was  nevertheless  prevented  in 
his  mature  age,  first  by  blindness,  and  finally  by  the  close  of 
his  life,  from  bringing  to  light  the  various  fruits  of  his 
meritorious  labours,  and  the  many  books  written  by  him, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  Borgo,  his  native  place. j1 

And  the  man  who  should  have  laboured  with  all  his 
powers  to  secure  the  fame  and  increase  the  glory  of  Piero, 
from  whom  he  had  acquired  all  that  he  knew,  Pra  Luca 
del  Borgo  namely, — he,  on  the  contrary,  envious  and  ma- 
lignant, did  his  utmost  to  annihilate  the  name  of  Piero,  his 
instructor,  and  sought  to  arrogate  to  himself  that  honour 
which  was  due  to  his  teacher  alone,  pub.i&hing,  under  his 
own  name,  all  the  laborious  works  of  that  good  old  man, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  acquirements  named  above,  was 
highly  distinguished  in  painting  also.j:  Piero  was  born  in 


*  Called  also  Piero  Boighese,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
f  It  has  been  asserted  that  various  MSS,  belonging  to  Piero  had  de- 
scended to  Signor  Marini  Franceschi  of  Boigo  San  Sepolcro,  but  this  is 
not  true  ;  that  gentleman  does  indeed  possess  a  small  picture  in  which  is 
the  portrait  of  Piero,  painted  by  himself,  evidently  that  used  by  Vasan  for 
his  second  edition.  A  picture  representing  the  Nativity,  and  said  to  he 
by  this  master,  is  in  possession  of  the  cavalier  Frescobaldi,  of  Florence*, 
and  there  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  at  Citta  di  Castello,  reported  to  be 
also  by  Pieio.  A  description  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  Gwtnale 
Aicadico,  May  and  December,  1826.— Ed.  Fkr.  1849. 

J:  So  grave  a  charge  as  this  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  remark, 
and  the  less  so  as  the  renowned  and  much  respected  mathematician,  Fia 
Luca  del  Borgo  Sepolcro  has  been  largely  defended  from  the  odious  ac- 
cusation here  brought  against  him  by  the  Padre  della  Valle,  and  more 
effectually  by  P.  Lanzi  Pungileoni,  in  the  Giornate  Arcadia,  Nos».  t>2—iJ5 
(1835).  See  also  Gaye  in  the  Kunstblatt,  No,  69.  The  painter  Giuseppe 
Bossi  likewise,  in  his  admirable  work  Del  Cenacolo  di  Leonardo  da  finer, 
nas  undertaken  the  defence  of  Fra  Luca,  which  he  conducts  with  much 
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Borgo  San  Sepolcro, — now  a  city,  which  it  was  not  at  tlmt 
time, — and  was  called  Delhi  Francesca,  from  the  name  of  hia 
mother  ;  whom  the  death  of  her  husband  and  -his  father  had 
left  a  widow  before  he  was  Lorn,  and  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  solely  by  herself,  who  furthermore  assisted  him 
in  the  attainment  of  that  learning  to  winch  his  good  fortune 
had  destined  him.  Piero  gave  considerable  attention  to 
mathematics  in  his  early  youth ;  and  although  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  a  painter  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  yet  never 
deserted  the  study  of  that  science ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
made  extraordinary  progress  therein,  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ing. He  was  much  employed  by  Guidobaldo  Feltro  the 
elder,  Duke  of  UVbino,"*  for  whom  he  executed  many  pic- 
tures. These  works  comprised  numerous  small  figures,  and 
were  extremely  beautiful,  but  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
much  injured,  or  altogether  destroyed  in  the  many  times 
that  this  Duchy  has  been  disturbed  by  wars,  j  Some  of  the 
writings  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  on  geometry  and  the  laws 
of  perspective,  are  nevertheless  still  preserved  there.  In 
Knowledge  of  these  sciences  Piero  was  certainly  not  inferior 
:o  the  best-informed  of  his  contemporaries ;  nay,  was  per- 

emperance  and  judgment.  Nay,  Vasan  himself  has  in  pait  withdrawn  the 
accusation  of  the  text,  by  excluding  irotn  his  second  edition  a  certain 
epitaph  on  Piero,  wherein  the  supposed  plagiarisms  of  Fra  Luca  were 
alluded  to  with  reprobation,  and  which  Vdwn  had  inserted  in  his  first  edition. 
Targiom,  Viaggi,  file.  vol.  11.  p.  65,  repeats  the  chaige  of  Vasari,  which  Laim 
and,  after  him,  some  of  the  later  commentators,  also  consider  to  be  well 
t'oanded  :  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  these  authorities,  by  whom 
he  will  find  the  question  fully  discussed, 

*  Guid3  Ubaldo,  of  Montefellro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  born  in  U72, 
when  Piero  waa  already  old  and  blind.    The  prince  heie  meant  may  be' 
Uiud1  Antonio  di  Montefeltro,  Count  of  Urbmo,  who  died  fifteen  years 
before  Piero  become  blind,  or  it  may  have  been  Fedengo,  son  of  Guido 
Antonio. 

t  The  only  well-authenticated  work  of  Piero  della  Francesca  now  to  he 
found  in  Urbmo  is  a  small  picture  oi  the  Scourging  of  Christ ;  it  may  be 
icen  in  the  "-acristy  of  the  cathedral,  and  bears  the  inscription  "Opus  Petn 
de  Jturffo  Sd  Sepulcn*'  Pungileoui  attributes  a  picture  in  the  saeiisty  ox 
San  Bartolommeo  with  BIX  others  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  to  this 
master;  but  G-aye  considers  them  to  be  by  no  means  worthy  of  him,  and 
denies  their  authenticity.  The  later  Floientme  commentators  inform  us 
that  there  is  a  small  work  by  Piero  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  m  which 
we  the  portraits  of  Fedengo  di  Montefeltro,  and  of  Battiata  Sfuztfd,  hii 
fife. 
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haps  equal  to  any  who  have  followed  him  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  many  fine  drawings  in 
perspective  which  fill  his  works  Among  other  instances  of 
this  kind  is  a  vase,  which  ig  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  seen  before,  behind,  and  at  the  sides,  while  the  base 
and  mouth  are  equally  visible ;  without  doubt  a  most  asto- 
nishing thing.  In  this  work  the  smallest  minutiae  are  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  and  each  turn  of  every  circle 
is  foreshortened  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Having  by 
these  things  acquired  considerable  eminence  in  the  court  of 
Urbino,  Piero  desired  to  make  himself  known  elsewhere  ;  he 
therefore  proceeded  to  Pesaro  and  Ancona, x  whence,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  most  busily  occupied,  he  waa  sum- 
moned by  the  Duke  Borso,  to  Ferrara,  where  he  painted 
many  apartments  of  the  palace,  Theae  chambers  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Duke  Ercole  the  elder,  who  rebuilt  the 
palace  after  the  modern  taste,  one  consequence  of  which  waa, 
that  there  now  remains  no  work  in  that  city  from  the  hand 
of  Piero,  if  we  except  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Saint  Agos- 
tino,  which  he  painted  in  fresco,  and  even  that  has  been 
grievously  injured  by  the  humidity  of  the  place,  f 

From  Ferrara  Piero  della  Francesca  was  invited  by  pope 
Nicholas  V.  to  Some,  where  he  painted  two  stories  in  thr 
upper  rooms  of  the  palace,  in  company  with  Bramante  ot 
Milan.J  But  these  works  also  were  destroyed  in  like  man* 
ner  by  pope  Julius  IT.,  to  the  end  that  Raffaello  da  Urbino 
might  paint  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  miracle 
of  the  corporals  of  Bolsena  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  likewise  destroyed  certain  pictures  which  had 

*  No  vestige  now  remains  of  Piero's  works  in  Pesaro  and  Anconiu 
Vasari  fails  to  notify  those  performed  by  him  m  Rimim,  where  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  fresco  well  preserved  m  the  church  of  San  Francesco  in  that 
cily.  It  is  m  the  Chapel  of  the  Relics,  and  represents  Sigismondo  Mala- 
testa  kneeling  before  his  patron  St.  Sigiamund  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion.— SANCTUS  SIGISMUNDUS  PAND^-FUS  MALATESTA  PAN  F,  PJBTRI  »B 
Bunco  OPUS,  1451. 

t  The  church  has  heen  demolished,  and  the  paintings  are  consequently 
destroyed. 

t  Wiiters  are  divided  m  opinion  as  to  whether  Bramante  of  Milan,  and 
Bramantmo,  be  one  person  01  two  ;  but  in  any  case  we  are  not  to  confound 
the  architect  Bramante,  whose  birth-place  was  Cartel  Duraute,  near 
Urhino,  with  any  other  master,  On  this  buhject  see  Passavant  m  the 
JTwufMrtf,  1833, 
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been  painted  by  Bramantino,  an  excellent  master  of  thu* 
time. 

And  as  I  cannot  write  the,  life,  nor  particularize  the  works 
of  this  painter,  because  the  latter  have  been  deployed,  I  will 
not  refu.se  the  labour  of  inserting  a  slight  notice  as  a  memo- 
rial of  him,  since  the  occasion  appears  opportune  for  doing  so, 
In  the  works  destroyed,  as  hart  just  been  related,  this  artist 
had  produced,  as  I  have  heard  say,  certain  heads  from  nature 
so  beautiful  and  so  perfectly  executed,  that  the  power  of  speech 
alone  was  required  to  give  them  life.  Many  of  the^e  portraits 
became  well  known  from  the  circumstance  that  Ilaphael  caused 
them  to  be  copied,  to  the  end  that  he  might  possess  the  like- 
nesses of  the  persons  represented,  who  were  all  gieat  person- 
ages. Among  them  were  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  Chailos  VII, 
King  of  France,  Antonio  Colouna,  Prince  of  Salerno,  Francesco 
Carnngnuola,  Giovanni  Vitellesco,  Cardinal  Lebanon,  Fran- 
ceao  Spinola  and  Battiata  daCauneto.  These  pui traits  weie 
all  presented  by  Giulio  Romano,  disciple  and  heir  of  Raflaello 
da  Uibino,  to  Giovio,*  who  deposited  them  in  his  museum 
at  Como,  In  Milan,  over  the  door  of  San  Sepolcro,  I  have 
seen  a  Dead  Christ  by  the  hand  of  this  master,  winch  is  so 
judiciously  executed  in  foreshortening,  that  although  the 
picture  is  not  more  than  one  braccio  high,  the  whole  length 
of  the  body  is  shown  in  a  manner  that  inu^l  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  master.* 
In  the  same  city  are  other  works  by  the  same  artist :  as,  fcr 
example,  certain  apartments  and  loggie,  or  galleries,  in  the 
house  of  the  Marchese  Ostanesia,  wherein  are  many  paint- 
ings executed  by  him  with  great  ability,  and  much  evidence 
of  power  in  the  foreshortening  of  the  figures.  Without  the 
Porta  Vercellina,  aRd  near  the  castle,  Bramantino  painted 
several  grooms  currying  horses,  in  a  stable  which  has  since 
been  entirely  demolished ;  the  pictures  are  consequently  lost, 
and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  one  of  these  horses  is 
declared  to  have  been  so  life-like  that  a  living  horse  mistook 
it  for  reality  and  kicked  it  repeatedly. 

But  to  return  to  Piero  della  Francesca :  when  he  had 
completed  his  work  in  Rome  he  returned  to  Borgo,  whero 

*  Paul  Jovws. 

f  The  Dead  Christ,  with  (Mer  figures,  may  still  be  seen  ovwr  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  this  church.— £U  Fhr,  18*& 
VOL.  1L  0 
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his  mother  had  died,  and  in  the  deanery  there,*  he  painted 
two  saints  in  fresco,  within  the  central  door,  which  are  con- 
sidered extremely  beautiful.  In  a  convent  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Sant'  Agostino,  this  master  painted  the  picture  for 
the  high  altar,  which  was  a  much  esteemed  work.f  He  like- 
wise painted  a  Virgin  in  fresco  £  for  a  society,  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  a  brotherhood,  of  the  Misericordia ;  and  in  the 
palace  of  the  Conservators  he  executed  a  Eesurrecti on,  which 
is  held  to  be  the,  best  of  his  works  in  that  city  ;  nay,  of  all 
that  he  ever  performed. §  At  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  Picro 
commenced  a  work  in  company  with  Domemco  oi  Venice : 
this  was  the  decoration  of  the  sacristy,  but  as  he  left  it 
incomplete  fiom  fear  of  the  plague,  it  was  afterwards  finished 
by  Luca  da  Cartona,|  a  disciple  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  as 
will  be  related  in  the  proper  place. 

Departing  from  Loretto,  and  proceeding  to  Arezzo,  Piero 
there  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Bacci  family  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco,  the  chapel  is  that  near  the  high  altar,  and 
the  work  was  executed  for  Lmgi  Bacci,  a  citizen  of  Armo. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chapel  had  already  been  commenced  by 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci :  the  subject  represented  is  the  History  of 
the  Cross,!  from  the  moment  when,  at  the  burial  of  Adam 
by  his  sons,  the  seed  of  the  tree  from  which  the  wood  of  the 
cross  was  afterwards  taken,  was  placed  beneath  the  tongue 
of  the  patriarch  by  their  forethought,  to  the  time  when  the 
exaltation  of  the  cross  itself  was  solemnized  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,**  who,  supporting  it  on  his  shoulders  and  walking 

*  Now  Sant*  Agostino*  Some  years  since,  when  the  church  was  repahed, 
'heae  two  saints  were  brought  to  Iight7  precibely  ji  ihe  place  here  pointed 
>ut  by  Vasan  —  Ed.  Flor.  184S. 

f  The  church  is  now  called  Santa  Clara,  The  picture  still  adorns  the 
nigh  altar,  but  has  been  mutilated  in  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

J  This  work  is  not  in  fresco,  but  on  panel ,  it  is  still  preserved  in  the 
small  church  of  the  hospital.  The  principal  part  will  be  found  engraved 
in  Rosini,  Stona,  pi,  38,  with  one  of  the  five  compaitments  of  the  Gradino, 
or  Predella,  pi.  39. 

§  The  fresco  of  the  palace  of  Conservators  ia  still  m  good  condition,  and 
merits  all  the  commendation  bestowed  on  it  by  Vasari,--j£rf.  Flor.  1840. 

J|  Luca  Signorelli, 

^T  This  admirable  work  may  still  be  seen,  but  has  been  considerably 
HJiiied,  probably  more  by  men  than  by  time,«JWr<«^Jt,  and  13d,  JFhr 
1649. 

**  This  legend  is  now  declared  by  the  Cdtholic  Chirchto  be  apocryphal 
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t,  thus  enters  with  it  into  Jerusalem.  In  this  work  ara 
many  admirable  qualities,  and  various  merits  in  the  attitudes, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  other 
things,  the  vestments  worn  by  the  female  attendants  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  will  be  found  to  deserve  ptaise  ;  they  are 
treated  in  a  pleasing  manner,  which  was  then  new.  There 
are,  besides,  many  portraits  from  life  which  exhibit  great 
animation,  with  a  range  of  Corinthian  columns,  the  piopor 
tions  of  which  are  absolutely  perfect ;  and  a  peasant,  who, 
leaning  with  his  hands  on  his  spade,  stands  listening  to  tlw 
discourse  made  by  St.  Helena,  while  the  three  crosses  are  in 
process  of  being  disinterred,  with  an  attention  which  is  ex- 
pressed so  perfectly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  improve, 
it.  The  dead  body  which  is  restored  to  life  at  the  touch  of 
the  cross  is  also  very  well  executed,  and  the  joy  felt  by  St. 
Helena  is  equally  well  expressed,  as  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  bystanders,  who  proatiate  themselves  in  adoration.  But, 
superior  to  all  besides,  whether  for  conception  or  execution, 
is  the  representation  of  Night,  as  given  by  this  master  :  in 
this  picture  is  an  angel ;  the  figure,  admirably  foreshortened, 
is  descending  with  the  head  downwards,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  Victory  to  Constantino,  who  is  sleeping  in  his  pavilion, 
watched  by  a  chamberlain,  and  guarded  by  armed  men, 
whose  forms  are  obscurely  seen  in  the  darkness.  These 
figures,  with  the  tent,  and  all  within  a  certain  distance,  are 
illumined  by  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  angel  him- 
self, and  which  is  managed  with  the  utmost  care  and  judg- 
ment In  this  work,  Piero  della  Francesca  has  shown  the 
importance  of  copying  tilings  as  they  really  are,  and  of  taking 
nature  and  reality  for  the  models ;  this  he  has  done  excel- 
lently well,  and  has  thereby  given  later  artists  the  opportu- 
nity of  profiting  by  his  example,  and  in  doing  so  to  arrive  at 
the  high  position  which  they  have  attained  in  our  clay,  In 
the  same  work  is  a  battle,  in  which  fear,  animosity,  force, 
dexterity,  and  other  passions  and  qualities  exhibited  by  the 
combatants,  are  expressed  with  extraordinary  truthfulness. 
The  occurrences  of  the  struggle  are  equally  well  represented, 
and  fearful  scenes  of  carnage ;  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and 
the  dead,  are  depicted  with  great  animation.  Piero  has 
likewise  found  means  to  imitate  in  this  fresco,  the  glittering 
of  the  arms  for  which  be  well  merits  praise ;  and  no  less  (of 
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a  group  of  horses  in  the  flight  and  submersion  of  Maxentius, 
these  animals  being  foreshortened  with  such  extraordinary 
skill,  that  when  the  time  in  which  they  were  executed  is 
considered,  we  may  truly  declare  them  to  be  excellent  and 
beautiful  beyond  measure.*  A  figure,  partly  nude,  partly 
clothed  in  Saracenic  vestments,  and  seated  on  a  meagre  horse, 
is  also  in  this  work,  and  displays  the  knowledge  which  Piero 
della  Francesca  possessed  of  anatomy,  a  science  but  imper- 
fectly understood  in  his  time.  For  all  these  things,  the 
artist  well  deserved  the  large  rewards  bestowed  on  him  by 
Luigi  Bacci,  whose  portrait,  with  those  of  Carlo  and  others 
of  his  brothers,  he  has  depicted  in  the  figures  present  at  the 
decapitation  of  a  king,  which  makes  part  of  the  story.  The 
portraits  of  other  Aretine  citizens,  distinguished  as  men  of 
letters,  accompany  those  of  Luigi  and  his  brothers,  by  whom 
Piero  was  highly  esteemed,  as  he  was  indeed  by  the  whole 
city,  which  he  had  so  richly  adorned  and  ennobled  by  his 
works,| 

In  the  episcopal  church  of  Arezzo,  Piero  della  Francesca 
executed  a  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  in  fresco,^  beside  the  door 
of  the  sancnsty ;  and  for  the  brotherhood  of  the  Nuuzata, 
he  painted  the  banner  which  they  carry  in  procession,  §  lie 
likewise  depicted  San  Donato  in  episcopal  robes  with  figures 
of  children,  on  a  seat  drawn  in  perspective  at  the  head  of  the 
cloister  belonging  to  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and  at  San 
Bernardo  he  executed  a  figure  of  San  Yincenzio,  m  a  high 
niche  of  the  wall,  for  the  monks  of  Monte  Olive  to,  which  is 
much  esteemed  by  artists,  In  a  chapel  at  Sargiano,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Frati  ZoccolantiJ  situated  outside  of  Arezzo, 


*  The  original  has,  "  too  beautiful  and  too  excellent ;"  hoppo  belli  e 
troppo  eccellenti. 

t  Rumohr,  Itahenesche  Forschuwffen,  2,  336,  note,  describes  three 
works  as  mannered  and  feebly  executed ,  he  does  not  believe  them  to  ba 
by  Piero  della  Franccsca.  They  are  also  described  by  Dragfomanni, 
Afonographie,  p.  20,  but  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  the  order  of  the 
oriangementj  and  the  reader  will  find  a  more  satisfactoiy  account  of  them 
in  Gaye 

J  Still  in  existence. 
No  trace  of  thia  wort  now  remains. 

The  Zoccolanti  are  Fianciscan  monks,  BO  called  from  having  originally 
worn  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  (zoccoh) :  they  are  sometimes  called  the 
Barefooted  Friars. 
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Piero  executed  a  figure  of  Cluibt  piaying  by  night  in  the 
garden,  which  is  very  beautiful*  * 

In  Perugia,  also,  this  master  produced  many  works  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city.  Among  others,  a  picture  in 
u  tempera,"  for  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  Sant*  Antonio  of 
Padua,  this  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  lap  ; 
she  is  accompanied  by  San  Fiancesco,  Sant'  Eliznbetta,  Sail 
Giovanni  Battista,  and  Sant1  Antonio  of  Padua  Above  those 
figures  is  a  most  beautiful  Annunciation,  with  an  angel  which 
seems  in  truth,  to  have  descended  from  heaven  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  a  range  of  columns  diminishing  in  perspective,  which 
is  indeed  beautiful.  In  the  predella  are  representations  in 
small  figures,  depicting  St.  Anthony  restoring  a  boy  to  life  ; 
St  Elizabeth  saving  a  child  who  has  fallen  into  a  well,  and 
ftt  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  j"  At  Ancona,  likewise,  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  chuich  of  San  Ciriaco,  Piero 
cldla  France&ca  depicted  the  espousals  of  our  Lady  m  a  story 
of  extraordinary  beauty. J 

This  master  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  the  study  of  arts, 
As  I  have  said,  he  demoted  much  attention  to  perspective,  and 
puwwHi'd  considerable  knowledge  of  Euclid,  inasmuch  that 
he  understood  all  the  most  important  properties  of  rectilinear 
bodies  better  than  any  other  geometrician ;  and  the  most  use- 
ful elucidations  of  these  matteis  which  we  possess,  are  fiom 
Ms  hand :  for  the  monk  of  St.  Francis,  Maestro  Luca  del 
Borgo,  whose  works  treat  of  regular  geometrical  bodies,  was 
his  disciple,  and  when  Piero  became  old,  and  finally  died,  after 
having  written  many  books,  the  above-named  Maestro  Luca, 
attributing  them  to  himself,  caused  the  works  of  his  master 
to  be  printed  as  his  own,  they  having  fallen  into  his  hands 
on  the  death  of  Pieio.§ 

It  was  the  custom  of  Piero  dclla  Franccsca  tc  form  figures 
in  clay  whereon  lie  afterwaids  arranged  draperies  of  soft 
textures  richly  folded,  fiom  which  he  then  drew,  using  them 
as  his  models.  Among  the  disciples  of  Piero  wad  Lorentino 

*  In  the  restoration  of  the  church  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury this  pictuie  was  destroyed. 

t  De-tmveU  during  the  last  centuiy  in  restorations  of  the  church. 

j  Believed  to  be  the  Tryptica,  now  to  be  seen  in  the-  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  m  Perugia. 

§  Of  this  work  no  trace  remain*  See  Riccij  Mem  Star  tleif  Aite  e  fryh 
Ariisti  della  Marca  d'Ancma, 
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D' Angelo,  of  Arezzo,*  who,  imitating  the  manner  of  lift 
master,  executed  numerous  paintings  in  that  city,  and  also 
completed  many  of  those  which  Picro,  overtaken  by  death, 
left  unfinished-!  In  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  Lorentino 
painted  certain  events  from  the  life  of  San  Donate*  in  fresco, 
near  the  figure  of  that  saint,  which  had  been  executed  by 
Piero,  with  many  other  works  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
He  laboured  also  in  various  districts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  partly,  because  impelled  by  a  restless  activity,  Twt 
also  for  the  support  of  his  family,  which  was  at  that  time 
extremely  poor.  In  the  above-mentioned  church  of  the  Gia- 
zie,  Lorentino  executed  a  story  wherein  he  has  depicted  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  who  is  in  the  act  of  conferring  an  indulgent^  on 
that  cloister.  On  one  side  of  the  pontiff  stands  the  Cardinal 
of  Mantua,  and  on  the  other,  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  III.  In  this  story  are  the  portraits  of 
Toinmaso  Marzi,  Piero  Traditi,  Donate  Rosselli,  and  Giu- 
liano  Nardi,  all  citizens  of  Are/zo,  and  wardens  of  the  build- 
ing, whom  Lorentino  has  depicted  from  the  life  in  a  kneeling 
attitude,}  In  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  priors,  this  master 
executed  portraits  from  the  life  of  Galeotto,  cardinal  of  Pie- 
tram  ala,  the  Bishop  Guglielmino  degli  Ubertini,  and  Mcsser 
Angelo  Albergotti,§  Doctor  of  Lawa.  He  likewise  produced 
many  other  works,  which  are  scattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

J  t  is  related  of  Lorentino,  that  on  a  certain  time,  as  the 
carnival  was  approaching,  his  children  entreated  him  to  kill 
a  pig,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  that  he, 
not  having  the  means  for  buying  one,  they  asked  him,  "  How 
then,  father,  if  you  have  no  money,  how  will  you  manage  tc 
get  us  a  pig  T  to  which  Lorentino  replied,  "  Some  saint  will 
help  us."  But  when  he  had  made  this  reply  several  times, 

*  V<iBrin  speaks  of  Lorentino  in  another  place  as  the  scholar  of  Bon 
Bart ( iluiii men  clella  Gatta,  hut  Bottan  remarks  that  he  may  possibly  have 
studied  under  Piero  and  Don  Bartnlommeo  consecutively. 

t  See  rn-tcs  second  and  third,  p  14 

J  The  church  of  the  Grazie  has  been  frequently  restored,  and  these 
paintings  are  piohahly  concealed  beneath  the  whitewash. 

$  This  palace  was  demolished  in  the  year  1533,  when  th«  portraits  wem 
destroyed.  Buttari  remarks  that  the  legist  liere  meant  must  he  Frances?*) 
and  not  Angelo  Alber^otti  Vasan  probably  wrote  Angelo  GamhigHouj 
and  Francesco  Albergotti,  both  Doctors  cf  Law. 
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and  no  pig  was  forthcoming,  the  children  seeing  the  season 
passing  away,  had  lost  all  hope  ;  when  at  length,  a  peasant 
of  the  deanery  fell  into  their  hands.  This  man  desired  to 
have  a  San  Martino  painted  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  but 
had  no  other  means  of  payment  than  a  pig,  worth  five  lire. 
Coming  to  Lorentino,  therefore,  he  told  liim  that  he  wished 
for  the  St.  Martin,  but  had  only  the  pig  for  payment.  Where- 
upon they  made  an  agreement;  Lorentino  painted  the  San 
Martino,  and  the  countryman  brought  him  the  pig,  and  so 
the  saint  provided  for  the  poor  children  of  the  painter, 

Piero  da  Castel  della  Pieve*'  was  also  a  disciple  of  Piero 
della  Francesca,  and  decorated  an  arch  over  Santf  Agostino 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Urban  for  the  nuns  of  Santa  Catering 
since  destroyed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  church.  In  like 
manner,  Luca  Signorelli  da  Cortonaj  was  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Piero,  and  did  him  more  honour  than  all  the  others. 

The  works  of  Piero  Borghese  were  executed  about  the 
year  1458,  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  attacked  by  a  catarrh, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  became  blind,  and  thus  lived  till 
he  had  attained  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  left  considerable 
property  among  which  were  certain  houses  in  Boigo,  which 
he  had  himself  built,  but  which  were  burnt  and  destroyed 
in  the  strife  of  factions  during  the  year  15364  ^e  was 
honourably  interred  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  prin- 
cipal church,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Camaldoli,  but  is  now  the  episcopate  His  books,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  m  the  library  of  Frederick  II., 
duke  of  Urbino,  are  of  so  much  value,  that  they  have  de- 
servedly obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the  first  geometrician 
of  his  time.  5 


*  Pietro  Perugmo. 

t  The  life  of  this  artist  fo  lews,  as  does  that  of  Pietio  Perugmo. 

J  For  the  history  of  theso  disoiders,  ace  Graham,  De  Script. 
nerv&i  lib,  3. 

§  Misson,  Voyage  tfltahe,  p.  181,  informs  us  that  a  portion  of  this 
library  was  mcorpoiated  m  that  of  the  Vatican;  a  second  part  was  appro- 
priated to  the  library  of  the  Sapienza.  The  remainder  is  said  to  hi\e  beeq 
destroyed  by  Caesar  Borgia. 
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LIIE  OF  THE  PAINTER,   FRATE  GIOVANNI    DA    FIBSOLB, 

OF  THE  ORDER  OF  PRE  vt'lHNU  FlUAKb. 
[BURN  13lt7 — IHKP  11,", 5.] 

FJELV  GIOVANNI  ANOELICO  DA  FIKSOLK,  who,  while  in  the 
world,  was  called  Guido,  ^  having  been  no  loss  eminent  as  a 
painter  and  miniaturist  than  excellent  as  a  churchman, 
deserves  to  be  held  in  honourable,  remembrance  for  both 
these  causes.  This  mabter  might  have  Ihed  m  the,  world 
with  the  utmost;  case  and  com  tort,  wince,  in  addition  to  what 
he  originally  possessed,  he  might  have  gained  whatever  he 
desired  by  the  exorcise  of  the  arts  with  winch,  while  still 
17 cry  young,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  *)"  JJut  he 
cliosfi  nevertheless  in  the  hope  of  ensuring  the  p<  ace  and 
jmet  of  hi,s  life,  and  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
to  enter  the  order  of  the  preaching  friars ;  J  for  although  it 
is  certain,  that  we  may  serve  God  in  all  conditions,  yet  to 
some  it  appears,  that  they  can  more  effectually  secure  their 
salvation  in  the  cloister  than  in  the  world  ;  and  thih  puiposo 
is  doubtless  successful,  as  regards  the  man  of  good  and  up- 
right purpose,  but  the  contrary  as  oeitainly  happens  to  him 
who  becomes  a  monk  from  less  worthy  motives,  and  who  is 
sure  to  render  himself  truly  miserable. 

There  are  certain  choral  books  from  the  hand  of  Fra 
Giovanni  in  his  convent  of  San  Maico  at  Florence,  of  which 
the  miniatures  are  such  that  no  words  could  do  juMiee  to 
their  beauty. §  Similar  to  tiir.se  are  others,  which  he,  left  in 
San  Domenico,  at  Fiesole,  and  which  are  executed  with  in- 
expressible care  and  patience  :  it  is  tiue  that  he  was  assisted 
in  these  works  by  an  older  brother,  ||  who  was  also  a 
miniaturist,  and  tolerably  well  versed  in  painting, 

*  He  was  bom  noai  the  Castelb  di  Vicchio,  in  the  prounce  of  ATugcllo, 
in  Tuscany  hit*  father's  n,.mu  was  Pjctin,  but  the  family  luuuu  is 
known.  In  Florentine  documents  he  is  cdlli'd  Fi.itcr  Joannes  IVtn  lie 
Mugello 

f  St'c  Rumohi,  ntsupia,  2,251,  foi  un  admhahlo  disHcrtiitiun  <m  llio 
mannor  nf  this  aiti^t  See  also  Giirub  in  the  Kuntttblalt  lor  18'2j,  No  103, 

t  Thibhe  did  in  the  year  1407. 

§  Many  of  thcbe  books  wcie  dispeised  ni  decoyed  dunng  the  French 
domination,  but  some  arc  btill  preserved  m  San  MAJCO. 

||  Or,  more  juobably,  a  younger  brother,  who  took  the  Dominican  habit 
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One  of  the  first  paintings  executed  by  this  good  father 
was  a  picture  on  panel  for  the  Cuitliusian  monastery  in 
Florence,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  principal  chapd,  whicli 
belonged  to  the  cardinal  Acciaiuoh  :  the  subject  is  a  Virgin 
with  the  Child  in  her  anas,  aud  with  angels  at  her  feet ;  the 
latter  are  sounding  musical  instruments  and  singing,  and  aro 
exceedingly  beautiful :  on  one  side-  of  the  Vngin  are  San 
Lorenzo,  with  Santa  Maria  Madikluua ;  on  the  other  are 
San  Zauobi,  with  San  Benedetto  ;  and  on  the  prcdolla  are 
stories  from  the  lives  of  those  saints,  the  figuies  of  v*  Inch  are 
very  small,  and  are  executed  with  infinite  care.  In  the 
same  chapel  arc  two  other  pictures  by  the  same  master,  one 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  in  the  other 
are  the  Madonna,  with  two  saints  in  ultra-marine  blue*  if 
great  beauty.*  In  the  nave  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
betide  the  door,  which  id  opposite  to  the  choir,  Fra  Gio- 
vanni aftmvardti  painted  a  fie&co,  wherein  he  represeutee 
San  Doiui'iiiGOj  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena,  and  St.  Peter  the 
miutyr.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Coronation  of  our  Lady,  which 
is  in  the  bame  part  of  the  church,  he  likewise  painted  certain 
small  historical  pictures ;  and  on  the  doora  which  close  the 
old  organ  lie  painted  an  Annunciation  on  cloth,  which  is  now 
in  the  convent,  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  lower  dormitory, 
and  between  the  two  cloidters.f 

Fra  Giovanni  was  so  greatly  beloved  for  his  admirable 
qualities  by  Cosimo  de1  Medici,  that  the  latter  had  no  .sooner 
completed  the  church  and  convent  of  San  Marco,  than  he 
caused  the  good  lather  to  paint  the  whole  story  of  the  Cruci- 
iixion  of  < Jesus  Christ  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  chapter- 
house. In  this  work  are  figures  of  all  those  saints  who  have 
been  heads  and  founders  of  religious  bodieSj  mourning  and 
bewailing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  on  one  aide,  and  on  the 
other,  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  beside  the  mother  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  has  fainted  at  sight  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Around  the  Virgin  are  the  Maries,  who  are  sorrowing  with 

nt  the  same  time  with  Fia  Giovanni,  and  was  BO  remarkable  for  his  excel- 
lence that  ho  has  always  been  accounted  among  the  most  venerated  fathers 
of  his  convent 

*  r\  heap  pictures  are  not  in  the  place  here  indicated^  nor  is  it  known  where 
they  now  are. 

t  The  frescoes  perished  when  the  church  WAR  altered.  Ot  the  ArmmciB- 
tiou  the  later  Florentine  commentators  declare  the  late  to  be  unknown. 
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and  supporting  her;  they  are  accompanied  by  the  saint*, 
riaaimo  and  Damiano.*  It  is  said  that  in  the  figure  of  ^aii 
Oasimo,  Fra  Giovanni  depicted  his  friend  Nanni  cTAntonio 
di  Banco,  the  sculptor,  from  the  life.  Beneath  this  work,  in 
a  frieze  over  the  back  of  the  seats,  the  master  executed  a 
figure  of  San  Domenico  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the 
branches  of  which  are  medallions,  wherein  are  all  the  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  saints,  and  masters  in  theology  who  had 
belonged  to  Fra  Giovanni's  order  of  the  Preaching  Friara, 
down  to  his  own  day.  In  this  work  the  brethren  of  his  order 
assisted  him  by  procuring  portraits  of  these  various  person- 
ages from  different  places,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
to  execute  many  likenesses  from  nature.  These  are,  San 
Domenico  in  the  centre,  who  is  grasping  the  branches  of  the 
tree ;  Pope  Innocent  V. ;  a  Frenchman ;  the  Beato  Ugone, 
first  cardinal  of  that  order ;  the  Beato  Paolo  the  patriarch, 
a  Florentine;  Sant'  Antonino,t  a  Florentine;  Bishop  Gior- 
dano, a  German,  and  the  second  general  of  the  order ;  the 
Beato  Niccolb ,-  the  Beato  Remigio,  a  Florentine ;  and  the 
martyr  Boninsegno,  a  Florentine ;  all  these  are  on  the  right 
hand.  On  the  left  are  Benedict  XL, {of  Treviso;  Gian- 
domimcOj  a  Florentine  cardinal;  Pietro  da  Palude,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  German  Alberto  Magno  \  the  Beato  Rai- 
mondo,  of  Catalonia,  third  general  of  the  order ;  the  Beato 
Chiaro,  a  Florentine,  and  Provincial  of  Rome;  SanVincenzio 
di  Valenza;  and  the  Beato  Bernardo,  a  Florentine;  all  these 
heads  are  truly  graceful  and  very  beautiful.  In  the  first 
cloister,  Fra  Giovanni  then  painted  many  admirable  figures 
in  fresco  over  certain  lunettes,  with  a  crucifix,  at  the  foot  of 
which  stands  San  Domenico,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  ;§ 

*  This  picture  is  still  in  good  preservation,  hut  the  vestments  of  the 
Virgin  have  unhappily  suffeied  from  the  9 ettwers. — German  Edttwn  oj 
Fawrn,  vol  ii  p  315 

+  "  It  is  certain  that  FM  Giovanni  did  not  paint  Sfmt*  Antonino,  who  was 
then  living,  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  was  substituted  at  a  later  period 
fur  that  of  the  poiboiugc  whom  FU  Giovanni  had  represented  /'  ao  far 
Baldinucci.  This  appeals  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  per- 
sonages heie  depicted  ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions,  according 
to  the  German  commentators,  are  of  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  painting. 
The  latter  has  suffeied  to  some  extent  fiom  having  been  retouched. 

J  In  the  Gumti  and  succeeding  editions,  this  is  Benedict  II. 

§  The  Crucifix  is  still  in  good  preservation,  as  are  also  the  painting!)  b 
the  cells. 
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and  in  the  dormitory,  beside  many  other  tilings  In  the  cells 
and  on  the  walls,  he  executed  a  story  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  is  beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe. 

But  exquisite  and  admirable  above  all  is  the  picture  of  the 
High  Altar  in  that  church;  for  besides  that  the  Madonna  in 
this  painting  awakens  devotional  feeling  in  all  who  regard 
her,  by  the  pure  simplicity  of  her  expression ,  and  that  the 
saints  surrounding  her  have  a  similar  character;*  the  pre- 
della,  in  which  are  stories  of  the  martyrdom  of  San  Cosimo, 
San  Damiano,  and  others,  is  so  perfectly  finished,  that  one 
cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  executed  with 
greater  care,  nor  can  figures  more  delicate,  or  more  judi- 
ciously arranged,  be  conceived,  t 

At  San  Domenico  di  Fiesole  Fra  Giovanni  likewise  painted 
the  picture  of  the  High  Altar ;  but  this — perhaps  because  it 
appeared  to  have  received  injury — has  been  retouched  by 
other  masters,  and  much  deteriorated.  The  Preclclla  and  the 
Ciborium  are,  fortunately,  much  better  preserved ;  and  the 
many  small  ligures  which  are  seen  there,  surrounded  by  a 
celestial  glory,  are  so  beautiful,  that  they  do  truly  seem  to 
belong  to  paradise ;  nor  can  he  who  approaches  them  be  ever 
weary  of  regarding  their  beauty.  J  In  a  chapel  of  the  same 
church  is  a  picture  from  the  same  hand,  representing  our 
Lady  receiving  the  annunciation  from  the  angel  Gabriel, 
with  a  countenance,  which  is  seen  in  profile,  so  devout,  so 
delicate,  and  so  perfectly  executed,  that  the  beholder  can 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  would 
rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  delineated  in  Paradise,  In 
the  landscape  forming  the  background  are  seen  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  whom  it  was  made  needful  that  the  Virgin  should 
give  birth  to  the  Redeemer.  In  the  predclla  are  likewise 

*  Now  m  the  Florentine  Academy,  but  much  injured  by  restoration, 
+  These  stories  hrive  been  supposed  to  be  those  very  small  ones  in  the 
piedeUa  of  the  Chnpel  of  the  Pmnteis,  in  the  Annunziata  ;  but  the  later 
Florentine  commentators  con&idur  these  pictures  to  have  been  dispersed, 
and  declare  two  of  them  to  he  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence, 
one  in  the  collection  of  Lombardi  and  Baldi  in  the  same  city,  and  others 
in  the  Pmacofchek  at  Munich. 

$  Now  in  the  cboir .  the  restoration  to  "which  Vasari  here  alludes  was 
oy  the  hand  of  Loienzo  di  Credi ;  unhappily,  the  work  has  suffered  much 
aaore  serious  injury  from  relocations,  since  that  time. 
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CM  tain  stories,  tke  small  figures  of  which  are  ex.lrenu.4y 
beautitul. 

But  superior  to  all  the  other  works  of  Fra  Giovanni,  and 
one  in  winch  he  surpassed  himself,  is  n  picture  in  the  same 
church,  near  the  door  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance :  in 
this  work  he  proves  the  Ingli  quality  of  his  powers  as  well 
as  the  profound  intelligence  he  possessed  of  the  art  which  he 
practised  The  subject  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Vnj*in  by 
Jesus  Christ :  the  principal  tigmes  are  surround ed  by  a  choir 
of  angels,  among  whom  are  vast  numbers  of  stunts  and  holy 
personages,  male  and  female.  Those  figures  are  so  luimiTons, 
so  well  executed,  in  attitudes  so  varied,  and  with  expressions 
of  the  head  so  richly  divLisiiiiMl,  that  one  feels  iniiuiti*  plra- 
suic  and  d flight  in  regaiding  tuVm.  Nay,  one  is  convinced 
that  those  blessed  spirits  can  look  no  otherwise  in  heaven 
itself,  or,  to  speak  under  correction,  could  not,  if  Ihoy  had 
forms,  appear  otherwise ;  for  all  the  saints,  male  and  iemulp, 
assembled  here,  have  not  only  life  and  expression,  moat  deli- 
cately and  truly  rendered,  but  the  colouring  also  of  the  whole 
work  would  seem  to  have  been  given  by  the  hand  of  a  saint, 
or  of  an  angel  like  themselves.  It  is  not  without  most 
sufficient  reason  therefore,  that  this  excellent  ecclesiastic  IH 
always  called  Frate  Giovanni  Angelico.  The  stories  from 
the  life  of  our  Lady  and  of  San  Domenico  which  udorn  the, 
predella,  moreover,  are  in  the  same  divine  manner,  and  I,  for 
myself,  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  1  never  see  this  wuik  but 
it  appeat  s  something  new,  nor  can  I  ever  satisfy  myself  with 
the  sight  of  it,  or  have  enough  of  beholding  it.f 

Jn  the  chapel  of  the  Nunaiata  at  Florence,  which  PHTO  di 
Cosimo  de'  Medid  caused  to  be  constructed,  Fra  Giovanni 
painted  the  doors  of  the  armory  or  press,  wherein  1he  silver 
utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  are  deposited,  the  figures 
are  made  and  executed  with  much  care  J  He  painted  besides 

*  This  picture  w«is  sold  to  the  Duke  Mario  Farncso,  about  the  mid  die 
of  the  last  century,  a  copy  only  being  letamed  in  the  church  of  the  Donn- 
nicans,  and  this  copy  was>  aft 01  wards  lost. 

t  This  pictute  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  haung  been  taken  fiom  Fioaolc  m 
the  French  invasion  nf  1812  It  has  been  engiaved  by  Term  to*  with  an 
introduction  by  A.  W,  Schlcgel.  Pans,  1816',  folio.  Fonter. 

J  Vasan  might  have  commended  the  conception  and  com  position  oi 
thsae  stones  as  well  as  the  care  of  their  excuitum  Tlicv  are  now  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  Eight  of  thtk  stones  have  been 
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so  many  pictures  which  arc  now  in  the  dwellings  of  different 
Florentine  citizens,  that  J  rum  am  sometimes  in  astonishment, 
and  ain  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  one,  man  could  so  per- 
fectly execute  all  that  he  has  performed,  even  though  ho 
did  labour  many  years.  The  veiy  reverend  Don  Yinccnxio 
Borgliini,  superintendent  of  the  lunocenli,  is  in  possession  of 
a, small  picture  of  thu  Vhgm  by  the  hand  of  tins  father, 
which  is  beautiful;  and  Bartolommeo  Condi,  as  zealous  an 
amateur  of  thcbO  arts  as  any  gentleman  that  I  know,  has  a 
larfto  picture,  a  small  one,  and  a  crucifix,  all  by  the  same 
hand.  The  paintings  iu  the  arch  over  the  door  of  San  Do 
menico  are  likewise  by  Fra  Giovanni,*  and  in  Santa  Trinila 
there  is  a  picture  in  the  sacristy,  representing  a  deposition 
from  the  cro&s,  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  care  that  it 
may  be  numbered  among  the  best  of  his  works.f 

In  San  Francesco,  without  the  gatu  of  San  Miniato,  Fra 
Giovanni  painted  an  Annunciation,^  and  in  Santa  Liana 
Novella,  in  addition  to  the  works  from  hia  hand  already 
enumerated,  are  certain  stories,  decorating  vaiious  reliquaries 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  place  on  the  altar  in  high  solem- 
nities, with  others  which  are  used  in  the  Easter  ceremonies  § 

In  the  abbey  of  the  same  city  (Florence),  this  inastei 
painted  the  figure  of  San  Benedetto,  in  the  act  of  command- 
ing silence  ||  For  the  Guild  of  Joiners,  he  executed  a 
picture  which  is  preserved  in  the  house  of  their  Guild, t 

engraved  m  La  GaUena  delle  belle  arti  di  Firenxe,  and  the  whole  scries, 
thirty-six  in  number^  had  been  previously  engraved  by  Nocdu  of  Floience, 
— JSd.  Flor,  1849. 

*  They  are  no  longer  to  he  seen, 

f  Now  m  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  "Florence. 

t  The  fate  of  this  Annunciation  is  not  known. 

§  We  Icain  from  the  Menwiie  of  the  Father  V.  Marches  that  these 
reliqimncs  weie  iour  j  tliioe  only  now  remain  in  Santa  Maiia  Novella,  and 
these  aic  kept  nndei  ciybtal  m  the  pi  ess  or  armory  of  the  iclics,  a  care 
\\luch  they  \\ell  merit,  as  well  fur  the  name  of  the  master  at,  foi  mo  beauty 
of  the  woik 

||  A  half-length*  still  to  he  seen  over  a  door  which  has  been  walled  up 
in  the  small  cloister;  but  except  the  head  and  hands,  little  now  remains 
urinjured  by  dust,  humidity,  and  mto? ittion.  CmeUi,  Bellexxe  dt  Firenw, 
attributes  this  work  to  Masnccio,  hut  with  manifest  error. 

TJ  The  picture  painted  for  the  Joiners  should  rather  be  called  a  Taber- 
nacle :  it  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
eastern  corridor,  and  hears  the  date  1433.  The  gradmu,  or  predella  of  thu 
tabernacle  is  also  in  the  Uffuj. 
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and  in  Cortona  he  painted  a  small  arch  over  the  door  of  the 
church  which  belongs  to  his  order,  as  also  the  picture  of  the 
high  altar.* 

la  Orvieto,  Fra  Giovanni  hegan  to  paint  certain  prophets 
in  the  Cathedral ;  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  our  Lady . 
these  were  afterwards  finished  by  Luca  da  Cortona.  For  tlie 
Brotherhood  of  the  Temple  in  Florence,  he  painted  a  picture 
representing  the  Dead  Christ,  f  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Monks  of  the  Angeli,  he  executed  a  Paradiso  and  Inferno, 
the  figures  of  both  which  are  small.  Fra  Giovanni  proved 
the  rectitude  of  his  judgment  in  this  work,  having  made 
the  countenances  of  the  blessed  beautiful  arid  full  of  a 
celestial  gladness  ;  but  the  condemned,  those  destined  to  the 
pains  of  hell,  he  has  depicted  in  various  attitudes  of  sorrow, 
and  bearing  the  impress  and  consciousness  of  their  misdeeds 
and  wretchedness  on  their  faces :  the  blessed  are  seen  to 
(Miter  the  gate  of  paradise  in  triumphal  dance,  the  con- 
demned are  dragged  away  to  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
by  the  hands  of  demons.  This  work  is  in  the  church  above- 
mentioned,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  approach  the  high 
altar,  near  where  the  priest  is  wont  to  sit  while  the  Mass 
is  sung.}  For  the  Nuns  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  who  now 
occupy  the  monastery  of  San  Felice  in  Piazza,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Order  of  Camaldolij  Fra  Giovanni 
painted  a  picture  wherein  are  represented  the  Virgin,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Dominick,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Peter 
the  Martyr,  with  many  small  figures,  §  In  the  centre  aisle 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  is  also  to  be  seen  a  picture  by  the 
hand  of  this  master  || 

These  many  and  various  labours  having  rendered  the 
name  of  Fra  Giovanni  illustrious  throughout  all  Italy,  he 
was  invited  to  Borne  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who'  caused  him 
to  adorn  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  the  pontiff  is  ac- 

*  The  picture  over  the  door  has  Buffered  greatly;  that  of  the  altur  hag 
been  removed  to  the  choir. 

t  This  is  now  m  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Florence. 
t  This  picture  is  also  in  the  above-named  Academy. 
$  Tins  picture  is  in  the  form  of  a  tryptica  ;  it  waa  for  some  years  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Pitti :  it  has 
been  much  retouched. 

Since  the  year  1825  this  admirable  work  has  likewise  been  preserved 

School. 
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customedNto  hear  mass,  with  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and 
with  certain  events  from  the  life  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  are 
admirable.  The  Pope  further  appointed  him  to  execute  the 
miniatures  of  several  books,  which  are  also  extremely  beau  • 
tiful.  In  the  church  of  the  Mmeiva,*  Fra  Giovanni  exe- 
cuted the  picture  of  the  High  Altar  and  an  Annunciation, 
which  is  now  placed  against  the  wall  beside  the  principal 
chapel.  For  the  same  pontiff,  Fra  Giovanni  decorated  the 
c Impel  of  the  sacrament  in  the  palace,  which  chapel  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  conducted  the 
staircase  through  it.  In  this  work,  which  was  an  excellent 
one,  Fra  Giovanni  had  painted  stories  in  fresco  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  his  own  admirable  manner,  and  had  introduced 
many  portraits  of  eminent  persons  then  living.  These  por- 
traits would  most  probably  have  been  lost  to  us,  had  not 
Paul  Jovius  caused  the  following  among  them  to  be  reserved 
for  his  museum :  Pope  Nicholas  V ,  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
who  had  at  that  time  arrived  in  Italy;  Frate  Antonino, 
who  afterwards  became  archbishop  of  Florence,!  LJiondo  da 
Forli,  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragou. 

And  now,  Fra  Giovanni,  appearing  to  the  Pope  to  be,  as 
he  really  was,  a  person  of  most  holy  life,  gentle  and  modest, 
the  Pontiff,  on  the  archbishopric  becoming  vacant,  judged 
Fra  Giovanni  to  be  worthy  of  that  preferment;  but  the 
Frate,  hearing  this,  entreated  his  Holiness  to  provide  him- 
self with  some  other  person,  since  he  did  not  feel  capable 
of  ruling  men.  He  added,  that  among  the  brethren  of  his 
order,  was  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  governing  others, 

*  The  German  commentators  tell  us  that  both  the  pictures  of  the 
Minerva  are  still  in  the  church.  One  in  the  Caraffa  chapel — that  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  other  in  the  chupel  of  the  Rosaiy.  The 
later  Florentine  annolators,  however,  say  that  the  woiks  in  question  are  not 
now  to  be  seen,  but  that  one  is  believed  to  be  concealed  under  an  inferior 
picture  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  having  been  thus  covered,  as  is  believed, 
at  a  time  when  "  our  most  precious  works  of  art  were  torn  from  us  by 
strangers." 

f  In  this  picture  Fra  Giovanni  may  very  probably  have  painted  the 
Frate  Antonino,  who  might  appropriately  have  place  there  as  an  eminent 
man,  but  certainly  not  iu  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  ap- 
pears with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  saint ;  his  name  was  doubtless 
substituted  for  that  of  the  person  originally  delineated  by  Fra  Giovanni  m 
the  Chapter  House,  as  a  consequence  ot  his  canwazation  See  ante,  p,2(>, 
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a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  one  who  feared  G-od :  on  this  in&ot 
he  considered  that  the  proposed  dignity  would  l*e  much 
more  appiopriately  confeired  than  on  himself.  The  Pope 
hearing  this,  and  remembering  that  what  he  said  of  this 
brother  of  his  order  was  true,  freely  granted  him  the  favour 
he  desired,  and  thus  was  the  Frate  Antomno  of  the  order 
of  Friars-Preachers  made  archbishop  of  Florence.  And  the 
new  prelate  was  in  truth  most  illustrious,  whether  fur 
learning  or  sanctity ;  he  was  of  such  a  character,  in  fine,  that 
he  fully  merited  the  honour  of  canonization  bestowed  on  him 
in  our  own  days  hy  Pope  Adrian  VI. 

A  great  proof  of  excellence  was  this  act  of  Fra  Giovanni's, 
and,  without  doubt,  a  very  rare  thing.  The  resignation  of 
a  dignity  so  eminent,  of  an  honour  and  office  so  import- 
ant, offered  to  himself  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  but  yielded 
by  him  to  the  man  whom  he,  with  unbiassed  judgment 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  considered  much  more 
worthy  of  it  than  himself.  The  churchmen  of  our  tmiea 
might  learn  from  this  holy  man  to  refrain  from  taking  upon 
them  those  offices,  the  duties  of  which  they  cannot  duly  ful- 
fil, and  to  resign  them  to  those  who  are  more  worthy  of  them, 
And  would  to  God,  that  all  ecclesiastics  (be  it  said  without 
offence  to  the  good  among  them)  would  employ  their  thm*, 
as  did  this  excellent  father,  to  return  to  Fra  Giovanni,  so 
truly  named  Angelico,  seeing  that  he  continued  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  God,  or  in  labouring  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  and  of  his  neighbour.  And  what 
more  can  or  ought  to  be  desired,  than  by  thus  living 
righteously,  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  by  labor- 
ing virtuously,  to  obtain  everlasting  fame  in  this  world? 
Andj  of  a  truth,  so  extraordinary  and  sublime  a  gift  as  that 
possessed  by  Fra  Giovanni,  should  scarcely  be  conferred 
on  any  hut  a  man  of  most  holy  life,  since  it  is  certain  that 
all  who  take  upon  them  to  meddle  with  sacred  and  eccle- 
siastical subjects,  should  be  men  of  holy  and  spiritual  minds; 
for  we  cannot  but  have  seen  that  when  such  works  are  at- 
tempted bypersons  of  little  faith,  and  who  do  but  lightly  esteem 
religion,  they  frequently  cause  light  thoughtb  and  unworthy 
inclinations  to  awaken  in  the  beholder ;  whence  it  follows 
that  these  works  are  censured  for  their  offences  in  this  kind, 
even  while  praised  for  the  ability  displayed  in  them  as 
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works  of  art,  Yet  I  would  not  here  give  occasion  to  tho 
mistake  that  things  rude  and  inept  shall  therefore  be  holy, 
and  that  the  beautiful  and  attractive  are  licentious :  this  is 
the  false  interpretation  of  many  who,  when  they  see  feminine 
jr  youthful  figures  adorned  with  more  than  common  beauty, 
instantly  consider  them  licentious,  and  therefore  censure 
them ;  not  perceiving  how  wrongfully  they  are  condemning 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  painter;  for  the  latter  believes 
ihe  saints,  male  and  female,  who  are  celestial;  to  be  as  much 
superior  to  mere  mortals  in  beauty,  as  heaven  is  superior  to 
things  earthly  and  the  work  of  human  hands ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  at  the  same  time  betray  the  unsoundness  and 
impurity  of  their  own  hearts,  by  thus  deducing  evil  conse- 
quences from,  and  finding  causes  of  offence,  in  things  which, 
if  they  were  truly  admirers  of  good,  as  by  their  stupid  zeal 
they  desire  to  make  themselves  appear,  would  rather  awaken 
in  them  aspirations  towards  heaven,  and  the  wish  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  from 
whom,  as  Himself,  the  highest  and  most  perfect,  beauty  and 
perfection  have  proceeded.  But  what  are  we  to  suppose 
that  such  people  would  do  if  they  were  placed,  or  rather 
what  do  they  when  they  are  placed,  where  they  find  living 
beauty,  accompanied  by  light  manners,  by  seductive  words, 
by  movements  full  of  grace,  and  eyes  that  cannot  but  ravish 
the  heart  not  amply  guarded  ?  What  are  we  to  believe  they 
then  do,  since  the  mere  image,  the  very  shadow,  can  move 
them  so  powerfully  ?  Not  that  I  would  have  any  suppose 
me  to  approve  the  placing  in  churches  of  such  figures  as  are 
depicted  in  all  but  perfect  nudity;  by  no  means:  for  in  such 
cases  the  painter  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  reserve 
that  was  due  to  the  place.  He  may  have  just  cause  for 
desiring  to  make  manifest  the  extent  of  his  power ;  but  this 
should  be  done  with  due  regard  to  circumstances,  and  not 
without  befitting  respect  to  persons,  times,  and  places. 

Fra  Giovanni  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  simplicity  of  in- 
tention, and  was  most  holy  in  every  act  of  his  life.  It  is 
related  of  him,  and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  his  simple 
earnestness  of  purpose,  that  being  one  morning  invited  to 
breakfast  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  he  had  scruples  of  conscience 
as  to  eating  meat  without  the  permission  of  his  prior,  not 
considering  that  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  superseding 

VOL.  n.  D 
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that  of  tlie  prior.  He  disregarded  all  earthly  advantages ; 
and,  living  in  pure  holiness,  was  as  much  the  friend  of  the 
poor  in  life  as  I  believe  his  soul  now  is  in  heaven.  He 
laboured  continually  at  his  paintings,  but  would  do  nothing 
that  was  not  connected  with  things  holy.  He  might  have 
been  rich,  but  for  riches  he  took  no  care  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  only  true  riches  was 
contentment  with  little.  He  might  have  commanded  many, 
but  would  not  do  so,  declaring  that  there  was  less  fatigue 
and  less  danger  of  error  in  obeying  others,  than  in  command- 
ing others.  It  was  at  his  option  to  hold  places  of  dignity  in 
the  brotherhood  of  his  order,  and  also  in  the  world ;  but  he 
regarded  them  not,  affirming  that  he  sought  no  dignity  and 
took  no  care  but  that  of  escaping  hell  and  drawing  near  to 
Paradise.  And  of  a  truth  what  dignity  can  be  compared  to 
that  which  should  be  most  coveted  by  all  churchmen,  nay, 
by  every  man  living,  that,  namely,  which  is  found  in  God 
alone,  and  in  a  life  of  virtuous  labour  ? 

Fra  Giovanni  was  kindly  to  all,  and  moderate  in  all  his 
habits,  living  temperately,  and  holding  himself  entirely  apart 
from  the  snares  of  the  world.  He  used  frequently  to  say, 
that  he  who  practised  the  art  of  painting  had  need  of  quiet, 
and  should  live  without  cares  or  anxious  thoughts ;  adding, 
that  he  who  would  do  the  work  of  Christ  should  perpetually 
remain  with  Christ.  He  was  never  seen  to  display  anger 
among  the  brethren  of  his  order  ;  a  thing  which  appears  to 
me  most  extraordinary,  nay,  almost  incredible  ;  if  he  admo- 
nished his  friends,  it  was  with  gentleness  and  a  quiet  smile  ; 
and  to  those  who  sought  his  works,  he  would  reply  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  that  they  had  but  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  prior,  when  he  would  assuredly  not  fail  to  do  what  they 
desired  In  fine,  this  never  sufficiently  to  be  lauded  father 
was  most  humble,  modest,  and  excellent  in  all  his  words  and 
works  j  in  his  painting  he  gave  evidence  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, as  well  as  of  ability,  and  the  samts  that  he  painted 
have  more  of  the  air  and  expression  of  sanctity  than  have 
those  of  any  other  master. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Fra  Giovanni  to  abstain  from  re- 
touching or  improving  any  painting  once  finished.  He 
Altered  nothing,  but  left  all  as  it  was  done  the  first  time, 
believing,  as  he  said,  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
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also  affirmed  that  he  would  never  take  the  pencil  in  haiui 
until  he  had  first  offered  a  prayer.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
painted  a  Crucifix  without  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and 
in  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  his  figures  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  proof  of  his  sincerity,  his  goodness,  and  the  depth 
of  his  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Christ 

Fra  Giovanni  died  in  1455,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
He  left  disciples,  among  whom  was  Benozzo,  a  Florentine, 
by  whom  his  manner  was  always  imitated,  with  Zanobi 
Strozzi,*  who  executed  paintings  for  all  Florence,  which 
were  dispersed  among  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  There  is 
a  picture  by  this  master  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  near  that  of  Fra  Giovanni,  and  another,  which  was 
formerly  in  San  Benedetto,  a  monastery  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Camaldoli,  without  the  Pinti  gate ;  but  the  convent 
is  now  destroyed,  and  Strozzi's  work  is  at  this  time  in  the 
little  church  of  San  Michele,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli. 
It  may  be  seen  as  you  enter  the  principal  door,  and  on 
the  right  hand  as  you  go  towards  the  altar,  appended  to  the 
wall,  |  Another  work  of  Zanobi  Strozzi  will  be  found  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Nasi  family  in  Santa  Lucia  ;  there  is  like- 
wise one  in  San  Romeo,  and  in  the  treasury  (guardaroba)  of 
the  duke,  there  is  the  portrait  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci  de'  Medici, 
with  that  of  Bartolommeo  Valori,  in1  one  and  the  same 
picture,  both  by  the  hand  of  this  rnaster.J 

Gentile  da  Fabriano  was  likewise  among  the  disciples  of 
Fra  Giovanni,  as  was  Domenico  di  Michelino,  who  executed 
the  altar-piece  of  San  Zanobi,  in  the  church  of  Sant1  Apolli- 
nare,  of  Florence,  with  many  other  pictures.  §  Fra  Giovanni 

*  Of  the  noble  family  of  the  Strozzi.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
notice  of  this  painter  in  Baldinucci,  vol.  in.  p.  205.  Of  the  fate  of  his 
works  but  little  is  now  known,  the  suppression  of  the  regular  orders  having 
caused  their  dispersion  with  that  of  so  many  other  works  of  art, 

t  Richa,  Chiese  fiorenhne,  part  i.,  p.  258,  declares  himself  unable  to 
discover  this  painting, 

J  Masselli  remarks,  that  Vaaari  has  omitted  to  mention  a  very  beautiful 
painting  which  is  alluded  to  by  Lanzi  m  the  following  words : — **  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Paradise,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Santa  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi 
is  extremely  rich  in  figures ;  it  is  among  the  rarest  of  this  master's 
works,  because  of  larger  proportion  than  was  usual  with  him,  and  may  also 
be  considered  among  the  most  beautiful  of  them," — Ed  Flor  1822-8  ; 
but  does  not  this  refer  to  Bernardo  rather  than  to  Zanobi)  Strozzi " 

$  Lanzi  doubts  that  Gentile  da  Fabriano  was  the  disciple  of  Fra  Gio* 
D  2 
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Angelieo  was  interred  by  the  brethren  of  his  order  in  the 
church  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  beside  the  lateral  door  which 
opens  on  the  sacristy.  On  his  t»mb,  which  is  of  marble  and 
of  a  round*  form,  is  the  portrait  of  the  master  taken  from 
nature ;  and  on  the  marble  is  engraved  the  epitaph,  which 
may  be  read  below : 

Non  mihi  sit  laudi,  quod  eiam  velut  alter  Apafles, 

Sed  quod  lucra  tms  omnia.  Chris te,  dabam : 
A  Her  a  nam  tetiis  ope1)  a  extant,  altera  cash 

Urbs  me  Joannem  flos  tulit  EtruncB.^ 

In  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  are  two  very  large  books  richly 
decorated  with  miniatures  most  admirably  executed  by  the 
hand  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico ;  they  are  held  in  the  utmost 
veneration,  are  most  sumptuously  adorned,  and  are  only 
suflered  to  be  seen  on  occasions  of  high  solemnity,  f 

At  the  same  time  with  Fra  Giovanni  lived  the  renowned 
Florentine  painter  in  miniature,  Attavante,  §  of  whom  I  know 
no  other  name.  This  master,  among  other  works,  illustrated 
a  Silius  Italicus  with  miniatures ;  it  is  now  at  San  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  in  Venice,  and  I  will  here  give  certain  particulars 
relating  to  this  work,  not  only  because  they  merit  the  atten- 

vanni,  but  Delia  Valle,  Storia  del  Dvomo  d'Orvieto,  p.  123,  confirms  the 
assertion  of  Vasan.  An  important  work  of  this  master,  formerly  attributed 
to  Orgagna,  has  been  restored  to  ita  author  by  Gaye  (vol.  11  pp.  4,  7). 
This  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Florentine  cathedral,  wherein  is  the 
full-length  figure  of  Dante. 

*  Bottari  say  s,  "  The  form  of  the  tomb  is  not  round  but  square." 

t  In  relation  to  this  epitaph,  an  Italian  commentator  has  the  following. 
ft  When  Fra  Giovanni  deuarted  to  contemplate  in  heaven  those  beloved 
forms  which  he  had  BO  divinely  depicted  on  earth,  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  was  dictated,  as  some  writers  affirm,  by  the  pontiff  himself  (Nicholas 
V.),  but  Vasan,  who  has  cited  it,  has  omitted  a  part  which  was  inscribed 
above  the  lines  given  by  him  :  we  here  supply  the  omission:  **  Hio  JAOET 
Vm  PIOTOE,  FE,  Jo.  IE  FLOE.  Om  P.  MOOOOLV. 

t  The  German  commentators  inform  us  that  certain  highly  decorated 
choral  books  were  transferred  from  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  to  the  Biblioteca 
Laurenziana,  but  of  those  here  mentioned  they  declare  that  no  authentic 
account  can  be  obtained.  The  latest  Florentine  writers  on  this  subject 
record  their  failure  in  the  same  search  as  follows:  "Among  the  many 
antf.  admirable  books  now  in  the  Duorno,  it  has  not  been  given  to  us  to  be- 
hold any  one  fiom  the  hand  of  Fra  Giovanni." 

§  Sometimes  called  Vante  See  Letters  Pittontfe,  where  there  are  two 
Utters  from  this  artist  to  Niccolo  Gaddi,  See  also  Gaye,  Carteggi* 
faedito,  2, 4553  note. 
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tion  of  artists,  but  also  because  no  other  work  of  this  master, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  has  been  found  -}  nor  should  I  have  had 
notice  of  this  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affection  borne 
to  these  noble  acts  by  the  very  honourable  M.  Cosimo  Bartoli, 
a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  made  it  known  to  me,  to  tho 
end  that  the  talents  of  Attavante  should  not  remain  buried, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sight  of  men. 

In  this  book,  then,  the  figure  of  Silius  has  a  helmet  on  the 
head,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  and  bears  a 
plume,  or  crest  of  gold ;  he  wears  a  cuirass  of  azure-blue, 
decorated  with  gold,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  in  his 
right  hand  he  carries  a  book,  while  with  the  left  he  is  lean- 
ing on  a  short  sword ;  over  the  cuirass  he  has  a  red  mantle, 
jr  chlamys,  adorned  with  gold ;  it  is  fastened  in  front,  and 
hangs  down  from  the  shoulders.  The  inside  of  this  chlamys 
seems  to  be  of  a  texture  changeable*  in  colour,  and  is  em- 
broidered with  rosettes  of  gold;  the  buskins  ai  e  yellow,  and 
the  figure,  supporting  itself  on  the  right  foot,  is  placed  within 
a  niche.  The  following  figure  represents  Scipio  Afncanus ; 
the  cuirass  is  yellow,  the  sword-belt  and  sleeves  are  blue, 
richly  embroidered  in  gold.  On  its  head  this  figure  has  a 
helmet,  with  two  small  wings  and  a  fish,  by  way  of  crest. 
The  countenance  of  the  youth  is  very  beautiful,  the  com- 
plexion fair;  he  raises  the  right  arm  proudly;  a  naked  sword 
is  in  the  right  hand,  while  in  the  left  he  holds  the  scabbard, 
which  is  red  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  hose  are  green  and 
quite  plain;  the  chlamys  which  is  azure,  has  a  red  lining 
and  a  border  of  gold;  it  is  fastened  at  the  throat,  leaving  the 
front  entirely  open,  and  falls  backward  with  very  graceful 
effect ;  the  buskins  are  of  blue  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the 
figure  stands  within  a  niche  of  van- coloured  marbles,  the 
head  turned  towards  Hannibal,  who  stands  opposite  to  him 
on  the  other  page  of  the  book,  with  an  expression  of  in- 
describable fierceness.  The  figure  of  Hannibal  is  that  oi 
a  man  about  thirty-six  years  old;  his  brows  are  folded  in  the 
manner  of  a  person  who  is  perplexed  and  angry,  and  he  alsc 
looks  fixedly  at  Scipio.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  helmet  of  a 
yellow  colour :  the  crest  is  a  dragon,  the  colours  of  which 
are  yellow  and  green ;  around  the  helmet  is  a  serpent  which 

*  Or,  as  we  say  familiarly,  shot. 
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forma  the  chaplet  He  supports  himself  on  the  left  foot,  and 
raises  the  right  arm,  in  which  he  holds  the  shaft  of  an  ancient 
javelin,  or  rather  a  partisan ;  the  cuirass  is  azure;  the  belt, 
with  its  pendants,  is  partly  azure  and  partly  yellow ;  the 
sleeves  are  changeable,  or  shot  azure  and  red,  the  buskins 
yellow  The  chlamys  worn  by  Hannibal  is  changeable  red 
and  yellow :  it  is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  and  lined 
with  green ,  with  the  left  hand  he  leans  on  Ids  sword,  and  ia 
placed  within  a  niche  of  vari- coloured  marbles,  the  colours 
of  which  are  yellow,  white,  an  d  changing.  On  another  page 
is  the  portiait  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  taken  from  the  life, 
with  a  mantle  changing  purple  and  red,  richly  embroidered 
in  gold.  He  is  drawn  in  profile  without  beard,  and  is  look- 
ing towards  the  commencement  of  the  book,  which  is  opposite 
to  him,  and  towards  which  he  extends  the  right  hand  as  in 
admiration  of  it.  The  niche  is-  green  and  red ;  in  the  frieze 
above  are  certain  small  half-length  figures  within  medallions; 
some  of  an  oval,  others  of  a  circular  form,  together  with  in- 
numerable figures  of  small  birds  and  children,  so  well  done 
that  nothing  better  can  be  desired.  In  like  manner  arc 
depicted  the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  Asdrubal,  Ccelius,  Massi- 
nissa,  C,  Salinatorus,  Nero,  Sempronius,  M.  Marcellus,  Q. 
Fabius,  the  younger  Scipio,  and  Vibius.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  figure  of  Mars  in  an  antique  chaiiot  drawn  by  two 
liorscs  of  a  reddish  brown  On  his  head  the  god  bears  a 
helmet  of  red  and  gold,  with  two  small  wings;  on  the  left  arm 
is  an  antique  shield  which  he  holds  before  him,  and  in  the 
light  hand  he  bears  a  naked  sword;  he  stands  on  the 
left  foot  alone,  holding  the  other  in  the  air;  he  wears  a 
cuirass  after  the  antique  manner,  the  colours  red  aud  gold,  as 
are  those  of  the  hose  and  buskins ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
chlumys  is  azure,  the  lower  part  green,  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  chariot  of  the  god  is  covered  with  red  cloth,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  ennme ;  it 
moves  over  a  verdant  champagne  country,  blooming  with 
flowers,  but  amidst  rocks  and  precipices ;  in  the  distance, 
however,  we  perceive  cities,  and  a  landscape,  which,  \\ith 
the  clear  blue  air,  are  all  most  admirable.  In  another  page 
is  a  youthful  Neptune  clothed  in  long  vestments,  which  are 
embroidered  all  round  with  a  colour  made  from  "terretta 
the  carnation  is  excessively  pale.  In  the  right 
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hand  this  figure  holds  a  small  trident,  he  raises  his  vest- 
ments with  the  left,  and  stands  with  hoth  feet  on  the  chariot, 
which  is  covered  with  red,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  bor- 
dered around  with  ermine :  this  chariot  has  four  wheels  like 
that  of  Mars,  but  is  drawn  by  four  dolphins,  and  followed 
by  three  sea-nymphs,  two  boys,  and  a  vast  number  of  fishes, 
all  painted  in  a  water-colour,  similar  to  the  terretta,  arid  very 
beautiful.  After  these  is  seen  Carthage  in  despair,  figured 
by  a  woman  standing  upright  with  dishevelled  hair:  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  is  clothed  in  green,  the  vestment  is 
open  from  the  waist  downwards,  it  is  lined  with  red  cloth 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  at  the  opening  another  vesture  is 
given  to  view ;  but  this  last  is  of  very  slight  texture,  the 
colour  changing  violet  and  white.  The  sleeves  of  the  lower 
vestment  are  red  and  gold,  with  a  sort  of  pendants  falling 
over  them  from  the  robe  above.  She  stretches  the  left  hand 
towards  Rome,  who  is  opposite  to  her,  as  one  who  would 
say,  "  What  wouldest  thou  ? — I  am  ready  to  answer  thee." 
In  her  right  hand  she  brandishes  a  naked  sword,  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  infuriated.  The  buskins  of  this  figure  are  azure, 
it  is  placed  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  very  beautifully  done.  Rome  is  depicted  as 
a  young  girl,  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  imagine ; 
the  hair  is  wound  round  her  head  in  tresses  of  infinite  grace, 
and  her  vestments  are  wholly  red,  with  a  border  of  em- 
broidery at  the  foot  only ;  the  reverse  of  the  robe  is  yellow, 
and  the  under  vestment  seen  at  the  opening  is  changing  of 
purple  and  white.  The  buskins  worn  by  this  figure  are 
green,  a  sceptre  is  borne  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  is 
the  globe.  Rome  also  is  placed  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  an 
air,  which  could  not  be  more  beautiful  than  it  is.  But 
although  I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  set  forth  the  art 
with  which  these  figures  have  been  executed  by  Attavante 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  yet  let  none  suppose  that  I 
have  said  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  what  might  be  said 
of  their  beauty,  seeing  that,  for  works  of  the  time,  nothing 
in  miniature  could  be  seen  better  than  these  are,  or  dis- 
playing more  invention,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  design, 
or  executed  with  more  diligence;  the  colours  also  are  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  possible  that  they  should  bej  nor  could  they 
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be  distributed,  each  to  its  appropriate  portion,  with  a  nurfc 
perfect  grace.* 


LIFE  OF  THE  FLORENTINE  ARCHITECT,  LEON  BATISTA 
ALBERTI. 

[BORN  1404— DIED  1472] 

THE  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  study  of  the  sciences  are, 
without  doubt,  of  the  utmost  value  to  all,  and  offer  the  most 
important  advantages  to  every  artist  who  takes  pleasure 
therein ;  but  most  of  all  are  they  serviceable  to  sculptors, 
painters,  and  architects,  for  whom  they  prepare  the  path  to 
various  inventions  in  all  the  works  executed  by  them  ;  and 
be  the  natural  qualities  of  a  man  what  they  may,  his  judg- 
ment can  never  be  brought  to  perfection  if  he  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  accompaniment  of 
learning.  For  who  does  not  admit,  that  in  selecting  the 
site  of  buildings  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  enlightened 
consideration,  in  order  to  their  being  sheltered  from  dan- 
gerous winds,  and  so  placed  as  to  avoid  insalubrious  air,  in- 
nirious  vapours,  and  the  effects  of  impure  and  unhealthy 
waters  ?  who  does  not  allow,  that  for  whatever  work  is  to 
be  executed,  the  artist  must  know  for  himself,  both  how  to 
avoid  impediments  and  how  to  secure  all  needful  results, 

*  Of  this  passage,  Morelh,  in  his  Nolizie  tfOpete  di  Disegno,  p.  171, 
speaks  in  the  following  terms :— "  All  19  good  in  this  dcscnption,  the  name 
of  the  author  excepted,  for  this  was  not  Attavante,  as  Bartoli,  himself  in 
error,  lias  led  Vasari  to  believe.  The  work  illuminated  by  Attavante  is  a 
codex  of  Martianus  Capella.  The  seven  libe^l  arts,  and  the  council  of 
the  gods,  are  depicted  therein,  with  many  exquisite  ornaments,  but  the 
work  does  not  display  the  mastery  evinced  in  the  Slims  Itahcus.  On  its 
commencement,  it  bears  the  inscription,  "  Atavantes  Fhrentwus  jniuuf." 
Puccini  declares  that  the  principal  merit  of  these  miniatures  is  in  the  care 
with  which  they  have  been  executed;  but  Laiizi,  History  of  Painting, 
vol.  i  p.  93,  pronounces  a  high  eulogium  on  this  work,  and  affirms  it  to 
merit  moie  praise  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Tirabosohi  also  lauds 
this  master  for  the  miniatures  executed  by  him  for  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary.  A  splendid  missal,  painted  by  Attavante  for  that  mon- 
arch, is  now  in  the  "Royal  Libraiy  of  Brussels,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion • — 'Actavantes  de  Actavantibus  de  Ftorentia  hoc  opus  iftwntnavtt, 
MOOCOLXXXV."  On  another  part  of  the  book  are  the  words,  "Aotum 
renliat  A,D. 
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that  he  may  not  be  reduced  to  depend  on  others  for  the 
theory  on  which  his  labouis  must  be  founded,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess ?  Since  theory,  when  separated  fiom  practice,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  found  to  avail  very  little ;  but  when  theory 
and  practice  chance  to  be  happily  united  in  the  same  person, 
nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  the  life  and  vocation  of 
artists,  as  well  because  art  is  rendered  much  richer  and 
more  perfect  by  the  aid  of  science,  as  because  the  coun- 
cils and  writings  of  learned  artists  have,  in  themselves,  a 
greater  efficacy,  and  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  credit,  than 
can  be  accorded  to  the  words  or  works  of  those  who  know 
nothing  beyond  the  simple  process  they  use,  and  which  they 
put  in  practice,  well  or  ill,  as  it  may  chance.  Now  that  all 
this  is  true  is  seen  clearly  in  the  instance  of  Leon  Batista 
Alberti,  who,  having  given  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
Latin  as  well  as  to  that  of  architecture,  perspective,  and 
painting,  has  left  behind  him  books,  written  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  no  artist  of  later  times  has  been  able  to  surpass 
him  in  his  style  and  other  qualities  as  an  author,  while  there 
have  been  numbers,  much  more  distinguished  than  himself 
in  the  practice  of  art,*  althougli  it  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed (such  is  the  force  of  his  writings,  and  so  extensive 
has  been  their  influence  on  the  pens  and  words  of  the 
learned,  his  contemporaries  and  others),  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
superior  to  all  those  who  have,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
surpassed  him  in  their  works.")1  We  are  thus  taught  by 
experience,  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  name  and  fame,  the 
written  word  is  that  which,  of  all  things,  has  the  most 
effectual  force,  the  most  vivid  life,  and  the  longest  duration  ; 
for  books  make  their  way  to  all  places,  and  every  where 

*  Of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  we  have  sufficient  proof  m  the 
fact  that,  having  written  a  comedy,  entitled  *'  Philodoxeos,"  m  that  tongue, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  this  work  was  believed  by  the  younger  Aldus  Minu- 
tiua  to  bo  by  an  ancient  author  (Lepidus),  and  was  published  by  him 
under  that  name  accordingly. 

f  "  Among  the  most  important  of  this  writer's  artistic  works  are  the 
Breve  compendium  de  componendo  statuct ;  and  two  treatises  on  painting, 
the  one  called  Rudimenta,  the  other,  a  longer  one,  entitled  Element^  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  Brunelleschi.  But  among  the  most  valuable 
arc  his  work  on  architecture,  in  10  books,  Be  re  aedificatoria,  and  a  treatise 
entitled, "  Pwcevolezze  Matematiche,"  wherein  Alberti  solves  many  prob- 
lems m  mechanics ;  his  Opuscoh  Morali,  translated  into  Italian  by  Cosimo 
Bartoh,  with  a  dialogue  on  morals  called  Theogonto,  the  latter  written  ifl 
Italian,  are  also  cited  by  the  learned  with  approbation. 
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they  obtain  the  credence  of  men,  provided  they  be  truthful 
and  written  in  the  spirit  of  candour.  We  are  therefore  not 
to  be  surprised  if  we  find  the  renowned  Leon  Batista  to  bu 
better  known  by  his  writings  than  by  the  works  of  his  hand. 
This  master  was  born  in  Florence,*  of  the  most  noble 
family  of  the  Alberti,  concerning  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  another  place.f  He  gave  his  attention,  not  only 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  the  world  of  art  ge* 
nerally,  and  to  the  examination  of  works  of  antiquity  in 
their  proportionSj  Sec.,  but  also,  and  much  more  fully,  to 
writing  on  these  subjects,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  more 
inclined  than  to  the  practice  of  art.  Leon  Batista  was  well 
versed  in  arithmetic,  and  a  very  good  geometrician ;  he 
wrote  ten  books  respecting  architecture  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  were  published  in  1481  ;  they  may  now  be  read  in  the 
Florentine  language,  having  been  translated  by  the  Rev, 
Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli,  provost  of  San  Giovanni,  in  Flo-* 
rence.  He  likewise  wrote  three  books  on  painting,  now 
translated  into  the  Tuscan  by  Messer  Ludovico  Domeniclri, 
and  composed  a  dissertation  on  tractilej  forces,  containing 
rules  for  measuring  heights.  Leon  Batista  was  moreover 
the  author  of  the  Libn  della  vita  civile,^  with  some  other 
works  of  an  amatory  character,  in  prose  and  verse  :  he  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  apply  Latin  measures  to  Italian 
verse,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  epistle. 

Questa  per  estrema  miserabile  pistol  a  man  do, 
A  te  che  spregi  miseramente  noi. 

*  "  Not  in  Florence,  but  in  Venice,  where  his  family  had  at  that  tima 
found  shelter  from  certain  persecutions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
in  Florence.  For  many  valuable  additions  to  this  somewhat  meagre 
biography  of  Tasari,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Muratori,  Scnpt.  Her,  Ital.t 
vol,  25,  where  he  will  find  the  source  of  the  principal  fects  supplied  by 
the  many  writers  who  treat  of  this  distinguished  man. 

f  In  the  life  of  Parn  Spmelli,  vol.  1. 

$  The  later  Florentine  commentators  thus  explain  the  word  "tirftri,"  and 
declare  Bottari,  who  believes  it  to  mean  "  the  mode  of  drawing  lines/1  to 
be  in  error, 

§  ts  Of  the  numerous  writings  edited,  or  still  in  manuscript,  of  Leon 
Batista,  the  most  accurate  list  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  work  of  Du 
Fresne,  appendix.    See,  also,  Mazzuchelli,  Scntt*  Ital.,  p.  313. 
II  "  This  do  I  send,  as  the  vilest  of  all  wretched  letters  ; 
Thee  do  I  send  it,  who  us  without  mercy  hnth  scorned.1'1 

Others,  as  for  example,  Tolomei  and  Grassi,  have  since  made  the  same 
attempt;  but  none  have  succeeded. — Masselh. 
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At  the  time  when  Nicholas  V.  had  thrown  the  city  oi 
Rome  into  utter  confusion  with  his  peculiar  manner  of  build- 
ing, Leon  Batista  Alberti  arrived  in  that  city,  where,  by 
means  of  his  intimate  friend  Biondo  da  Forli,*  he  became 
known  to  the  pontiff.  The  latter  had  previously  availed 
himself  of  the  counsel  of  Bernardo  Bossellino,  a  Florentine 
sculptor  and  architect,  as  will  be  related  in  the  life  of  Anto- 
nio his  brother ;  and  Bernardo,  having  commenced  the  resto- 
ration of  the  papal  palace,  with  other  works  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  thenceforward  proceeded  by  the  advice  of  Leon 
Batista,  such  being  the  will  of  the  Pope.  Thus  the  pontiff, 
with  the  counsel  of  one  of  these  two,  and  the  execution  of 
the  other,  brought  many  useful  and  praiseworthy  labours  to 
conclusion :  among  these  was  the  Fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine,  which  had  been  ruined,  and  was  restored  by  him. 
lie  likewise  caused  the  fountain  of  the  Piazza  de'  Trevi  to  be 
decorated  with  the  marble  ornaments  which  we  now  see 
thcre,j"  among  which  are  the  arms  of  Pope  Nicholas  him- 
self, and  those  of  the  Eoman  people. 

Leon  Batista  thence  proceeded  to  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of 
Rimini,  for  whom  he  made  the  model  of  the  church  of  San 
Francesco,  that  of  the  Fagade  more  particularly,  which  was 
constructed  in  marble,  and  of  the  southern  side,  where 
there  are  very  large  arches  with  burial  places  for  the  illus- 
trious men  of  that  city.  In  fine,  he  completed  the  whole 
fabric  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  one  of  the 
most  renowned  temples  of  Italy,  Within  this  church  are 
six  very  beautiful  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  San 
Geronimo,  is  most  sumptuously  adorned ;  various  relics 
brought  from  Jerusalem  being  preserved  in  it.  This  chapel 
likewise  contains  the  sepulchre  of  the  above-named  Sigis- 
mondo, with  that  of  his  wife, f  very  richly  constructed  of  fine 

*  "  Flavio  Biondo,  of  Forlf ,  of  the  Ravaldim  family,  principal  secretary, 
first  of  Eugenius  IV,,  and  afterwards  of  Nicholas  V,  He  was  the  author  of 
many  valuable  works.— Masselk* 

t  Bottari  notifies  that  these  ornaments  had  long  been  removed,  even  in 
his  day,  The  fountain  was  restored  and  richly  decorated  by  Clement  XII., 
after  the  designs  of  the  Roman  architect,  Niccolo  Saivi, 

t  The  celebrated  Isotta,  of  Rimini,  an  account  of  whose  learning  and 
other  extraordinary  merits  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Raccolta  Milanese 
(1757)  It  u  in  a  short  treatise  by  Mazzuchelli,  entitled,  Noiixie  intornf 
•dlwtta* 
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marbles,  in  the  year  1450  On  one  of  these  tombs  is  the 
portrait  of  Malalesta,  that  of  Leon  Batista  himself  being  also 
to  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  work, 

In  the  year  1457,  when  the  very  useful  method  of  printing 
books  was  invented  by  Giovanni  Gutenberg,  *  a  German, 
Leon  Batista  discovered  something  similar ;  the  method  of 
representing  landscapes,  and  diminishing  figures  by  means  of 
an  instrument,  namely,  by  which  small  things  could  in  like 
manner  be  presented  in  a  larger  form,  and  so  enlarged  at 
pleasure :  all  very  extraordinary  things,  useful  to  art,  and 
certainly  very  fine. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  Giovanni  di  Paolo  Eu- 
eellai  resolved  to  adorn  the  principal  Facade  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  entirely  with  marble,  at  his  own  cost ;  whereupon 
he  consulted  with  Leon  Batista,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  having  received  from  him  not  advice  only,  but  a  design 
for  the  work  also,  he  determined  that  it  should  by  all  means 
be  put  into  execution,  that  so  he  might  leave  a  memorial  of 
himself.  Rucellai,  therefore,  caused  the  work  to  be  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  the  year  1477,  it  was  finished,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  the  city;  the  whole  work  being  much 
admired,  but  more  particularly  the  door,  for  which  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Leon  Batista  took  more  than  common  pains.  This 
architect  also  gave  the  design  for  a  palace,  which  Cosimo 
Kucellai  caused  to  be  built  in  the  street  called  La  Yigne, 
with  that  for  the  Loggia  which  stands  opposite  to  it,  Irx 
constructing  the  latter,  Alberti,  having  made  the  arches  above 
the  columns  very  narrow,  because  he  wished  to  continue  them, 
and  not  make  one  arch  only,  found  he  had  a  certain  space 
left  on  each  side,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  add 
ressaults  to  the  inner  angles.  When  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  turn  the  arches  of  the  internal  vaulting,  he  perceived  that 
he  could  not  give  it  the  form  of  the  half-circle,  the  effect  of 

*  Santander  also  gives  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  invention  of  Guten- 
berg, of  which  Vcisan  speaks  with  a  coolness  so  amusing.  The  "instru- 
ment" which  he  is  pleased  to  couple  with  the  art  of  printing  IB  by  some 
writers  supposed  to  be  the  camera  optica,  usually  attributed  to  Batista 
Porta.  Notices  of  the  various  inventions  of  Leon  Batibta,  as  ulfao  much 
besides  respecting  this  remaikable  man,  whose  versatility  of  genius  and 
universality  of  acquirement  have  been  rarely  equalled,  will  be  found  hi 
Flavio  Biondo,  Italia  Illustrata9in  Tiraboschi,  Storia,  &c,,  and  many  othar 
writers, 
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which  would  be  stunted  and  clumsy;  he  therefore  determined 
to  turn  small  arches  over  the  angles  from  one  resaault  to  the 
other,  showing  that  there  was  wanting  in  him  that  sound- 
ness of  judgment  in  design,  which,  as  is  clearly  evident, 
can  only  be  the  result  of  practice  added  to  knowledge;  each 
must  be  aided  by  the  other,  for  the  judgment  can  never 
become  perfect  unless  the  knowledge  acquired  be  earned 
into  operation,  and  the  guidance  of  experience  be  attained 
by  means  of  practice. 

It  is  said  that  the  same  architect  produced  the  design 
for  the  palace  and  gardens  erected  by  the  Rucellai  family 
in  the  Via  della  Scala,*  an  edifice  constructed  with  much 
judgment,  and  which  is  therefore  exceedingly  commodious. 
Besides  many  other  convenient  arrangements,  there  are  two 
galleries  or  loggie,  one  towards  the  south,  the  other  to  the 
west,  both  very  beautiful,  and  raised  upon  the  columns 
without  arches  ;  which  method  is  the  true  and  proper  one, 
according  to  the  ancients,  because  the  architraves,  which  are 
placed  immediately  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  stand 
level,  while  a  rectangular  body,  such  as  is  the  arch  turned 
into  a  vault  in  the  upper  part,  cannot  stand  on  a  round 
column,  without  having  the  angles  out  of  square  or  awry  j 
this  considered,  the  best  mode  of  construction  requires  that 
the  architraves  should  be  placed  upqn  the  columns,  or  that, 
when  it  is  resolved  to  construct  arches,  the  master  should 
employ  pillars  instead  of  columns. 

For  the  same  family  of  Rucellai,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, Leon  Batista  erected  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  San 
Brancazio,f  which  rests  on  large  architraves,  supported  on 
the  side  where  the  wall  of  the  church  opens  into  the  chapel 
by  two  columns  and  two  pilasters,  This  is  a  very  difficult 
mode  of  proceeding,  but  gives  great  security,  and  is  accord- 
ingly among  the  best  works  produced  by  this  architect.  In 
the  centre  of  this  chapel  is  an  oblong  tomb  in  marble  of  aa 
oval  form,  and  similar,  according  to  an  inscription  engraved 
on  the  tomb  itself,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 

*  Now  the  Palazzo  Strojzi, 

f  San  Pancrazio. 

J  The  chapel  and  tomb  atill  exist,  tut  the  arch  which  united  it  to  the 
church  of  San  Pancrazio  has  been  walled  up,  the  church  being  suppressed, 
—MasseW. 
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About  the  same  time,  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, having  determined  to  construct  the  apsis,  or  tribune, 
and  the  principal  chapel  in  the  Nunziata,  the  church  of  the 
Servites  in  Florence,  after  the  design  and  model  of  Leon 
Batista,  caused  a  small  square  chapel,  very  old,  and  painted 
in  the  ancient  manner,  which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  that 
church,  to  be  demolished,  and  in  its  place  made  the  tribune 
above-mentioned.  It  has  the  fanciful  and  difficult  form  of  a 
circular  temple  surrounded  by  nine  chapels,  all  surmounted 
by  a  round  arch,  and  each  having  the  shape  of  a  niche.  But 
as  the  arches  of  these  chapels  are  supported  by  the  pilasters 
in  front  of  them,  it  follows  that  the  outlines  of  the  stono  arch 
tend  constantly  backwards  towards  the  wall  behind  them, 
while  the  latter,  following  the  form  of  the  tribune  itself,  turns 
in  the  opposite  direction:  hence  it  results,  that  when  the 
arches  of  the  chapels  are  regarded  from  the  side,  they  appear 
to  fall  backwards,  which  gives  the  whole  an  unhappy  effect, 
although  the  proportions  are  correct :  but  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  much  better  if  Leon  Batista  had  avoided  the 
disorders  of  this  method  altogether  :  it  is  true  that  the  plan 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  grace  both  in  the  whole  and  in  the  details,  insomuch 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  a  good  effect.  And  that  this 
is  true  in  respect  of  th'e  larger  parts  may  be  shown  by  the 
great  arch  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  tribune ;  for  this, 
which  is  very  beautiful  on  the  outer  side,  appears  on  the 
inner,  where  it  must  of  necessity  turn  with  the  turn  of  the 
chapel,  which  is  round,  to  be  falling  backwaids,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ungraceful.  Leon  Batista  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  if  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and 
to  his  theories,  he  had  added  the  practice  and  experience 
acquired  by  actual  working ;  another  would  have  taken 
pains  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  sought  rather  to  secure 
grace  and  beauty  to  his  edifice  *  The  whole  work  is  never- 
theless very  fanciful  and  beautiful  in  itself,  as  well  as  diffi- 

*  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito  tTartisti,  vol.  i,  255—262,  has  published 
letters  respecting  this  work  from  Giovanni  Aldobrandini  to  the  Marcheee 
Ludovico,  they  are  dated  Feb.  2,  Mar,  23,  and  May  3,  of  the  year  1471 
and  are  extremely  interesting  Vasnrrt  opinion  of  the  edifice,  as  hero 
expressed,  is  but  BUtfhtUr  different  tc  that  of  Aldobrandini. 
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cult :  nor  can  we  deny  that  Leon  Batista  displayed  great 
courage  in  venturing  at  that  time  to  construct  the  tribune  aa 
he  did.  The  architect  was  then  invited  to  Mantua  by  the 
above-named  Marchese  Ludovico,  where  he  made  the  model 
of  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,*  for  that  noble,  with  some 
few  other  works,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Mantua  to 
Padua,  there  are  certain  churches  which  were  erected 
after  the  manner  of  this  architect.  The  Florentine  Salvestro 
Fancelli,t  a  tolerably  good  architect  and  sculptor,  was  the 
person  who  carried  Leon  Batista's  designs  for  the  city  of 
Florence  into  execution,  according  to  the  desire  of  that 
master,  and  this  he  did  with  extraordinary  judgment  and 
diligence,  The  works  designed  by  Alberti  for  Mantua  were 
executed  by  a  certain  Luca,  also  a  Florentine,  who,  continu- 
ing ever  after  to  dwell  in  that  city,  there  died,  leaving  the 
name,  as  we  are  told  by  Filar ete,  to  the  family  of  the  Luchi, 
which  is  still  settled  there.  And  the  good  fortune  of  Leon, 
Batista  was  not  small  in  thus  having  fiiends,  who,  compre- 
hending his  desires,  were  both  able  and  willing  to  serve  him, 
for  as  architects  cannot  always  be  at  the  woik,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  them  to  have  a  faithful  and  friendly 
assistant,  and  if  no  other  ever  knew  this,  I  know  it  well, 
and  that  by  long  experience, 

In  painting,  Leon  Batista  did  not  perform  any  great  work, 
or  execute  pictures  of  much  beauty  ;  those  remaining  to  us 
from  his  hand,  and  they  are  but  very  few,  do  not  display  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  seeing  that  he  was  more  earnestly 
devoted  to  study  than  to  design,  Yet  he  knew  perfectly 
well  how  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  with  the  pencil, 
as  may  be  seen  in  certain  drawings  by  his  hand  in  our  book. 
In  these  are  depicted  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the  sort 
of  roof  or  covering  in  the  manner  of  a  Loggia,  constructed 
over  it  after  his  design,  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  from  the  rain  and  wind  in  winter.  This  work  he 

*  Niccolmi,  in  his  eulogium  on  Leon  Batista,  informs  us  that  the  church  of 
Bant'  Andrea  was  not  built  until  after  the  death  of  Albertu  Plates  of  this^ 
as  well  as  of  many  other  works  by  Albert!,  will  be  found  in  D'Agmcourt, 
Les  Arts  descnts  tfapres  fas  Monuments. 

^  +  The  works  of  the  chapel  of  the  Nunziata  were  executed  by  the  Floren- 
tine architect,  Antonu  Manetti,  See  Gaye,  ut  supra. 
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executed  for  Pope  Nicholas  V.,*  who  had  intended  to  con- 
struct many  similar  ones  for  various  parts  of  Eome,  but 
death  interposed  to  prevent  him.  In  a  small  chapel  to  the 
Virgin,  at  the  approach  to  the  bridge  of  the  Carraia,  in 
Florence,  is  a  work  by  Leon  Batista,  an  altar-table,  namely, 
with  three  small  historical  pictures,  and  certain  accessories  in 
perspective,  which  were  much  more  effectually  described  by 
him  with  the  pen  than  depicted  with  the  pencil,  j  There 
is  besides,  a  portrait  of  Alberti  in  the  house  of  the  Palla 
Eucellai  family  in  Florence,  drawn  by  himself  with  the  aid 
of  a  mirror ;  {  and  a  picture  in  cliiaro-scuro,  the  figures  of 
which  are  large.  He  likewise  executed  a  perspective  view 
of  Venice  and  St.  Mark's,  but  the  figures  seen  in  this  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  paintings  performed  by  Leon  Batista, 
were  executed  by  other  masters, 

Leon  Batista  Alberti  was  a  man  of  refined  habits  and 
praiseworthy  life,§  a  friend  of  distinguished  men,  liberal  and 
courteous  to  all.  He  lived  honourably  and  like  a  gentleman, 
as  he  was,  all  the  course  of  his  life,  and  finally,  having 
attained  to  a  tolerably  mature  age,  he  departed  content  and 
tranquil  to  a  better  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  most  honour 
able  name.ll 


»  The  tfeM0n,that  is  to  toy,  for  the  work  was  not  executed  at  the  death 
of  the  pontiff.  Milizia,  Memone  degh  Architetti,  vol.  i.  remarks  with  justice, 
that  a  handsome  roof  would  be  extremely  welcome  to  shield  the  crowds  per- 
petually passing  over  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

f  These  paintings  no  longer  exist, 

t  The  fate  of  this  portrait  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  head  of  Albcrti, 
as  existing  on  the  bronze  medallion  of  Matteo  de1  Fasti  is  well  known,  a 
copy  m  silver  may  be  seen  in  the  BiUwttque  Roy  ale  of  Paris,  and  it  is 
figured  in  Mazzuchelli,  Triwr  de  Numismatiqu^  p.  127,  pi.  27.  Vasari,  in 
his  Ragwnamenti,  p.  33,  declares  that  the  portrait  of  Alberti  was  executed 
by  himself  in  the  "Palazzo  Vecchio,"  near  to  those  of  Marullua  and 
Lascans, 

$  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  given,  as  we  have  saitl,  in  Muratori, 
and  reproduced  by  Bottari,  affirms  that  in  the  accomplishments  proper  to 
a  gentleman,  Leon  Batista  had  few  equals ;  his  wit,  as  well  as  his  dex- 
te-ity  m  all  physical  exercises  are  also  much  lauded. 

||  He  died  in  Rome,  and  was  there  buried,  not  in  Florence,  as 
writers  affirm.— See  N \ccohni  Proset  &c. 
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LAZZARO  VASAUr,  PAINTER  OF  AREZZO. 
[BOEN  138C— DIED  1452] 

VERI  great,  without  doubt,  is  the  happiness  of  those  who 
among  their  forerunners,  the  men  of  their  own  family,  find 
some  that  have  been  distinguished  and  renowned  in  a  liberal 
profession,  whether  of  arms,  of  letters,  of  painting,  or  any 
other  noble  calling.  Men  who  find  honourable  mention  of 
their  ancestors  in  history  have  that  incitement  to  virtus,  if 
no  other,  and  may  find  therein  a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from 
the  commission  of  any  act  unworthy  of  a  family  which  has 
had  honoured  and  illustrious  men  among  its  members.  How- 
great  a  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  such  a  circumstance, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  have  myself  experienced, 
having  found  among  my  ancestors  a  man  who  in  his  clay  was 
a  famous  painter ;  one  renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  native 
place,  but  through  all  Tuscany,  namely,  Lazzaro  Vasari. 
Nor  did  he  attain  Ins  fame  without  good  right  to  it,  as  I 
could  show  clearly,  if  it  were  permitted  to  me  to  speak  freely 
of  him  as  I  have  done  of  others,  But  because,  as  I  was 
born  of  his  blood,  it  might  be  easily  supposed  that  in  praibing 
him  I  was  over-pasaingr  the  limits  oe  discretion,  I  propose 
to  be  silent  concerning  his  merits,  and  those  of  the  family, 
and  will  merely  relate  what  I  cannot  and  ought  not  in  any 
manner  to  conceal,  if  1  would  not  depart  from  the  truth,  on 
which  all  history  depends. 

Lazzaro  Yasari  then,  the  Aretine  painter,  was  the  moat 
intimate  friend  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  of  Borgo-a-San 
Sepolcro,  and  had  constant  intercourse  with  that  master, 
while  the  latter  laboured,  as  has  been  related,  in  Aiezzo. 
And,  as  frequently  happens,  this  friendship  was  the  source 
of  considerable  advantage  to  Lazzaro;  for  whereas  the  latter 
had  previously  given  his  attention  to  small  figures  only,  for 
the  decoration  of  such  things  as  were  at  that  time  in  demand, 
he  was  induced  by  Picro  della  Francesco  to  attempt  works 
of  more  importance,  His  first  work  in  fresco  was  executed 
for  the  church  of  San  Domenico  of  Arezzu,  in  the  second 
-chapel  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  church  ;  it  repnjsRnU'J 
San  Viiicenzio,  at  the  feet  of  whom  Lazsaro  (1,-picteil  himself 
VOL.  a.  z 
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and  Ids  son  Giorgio,  a  child,  kneeling,  in  vestments  of  honour 
able  character,  in  the  fashion  of  those  times;  they  are  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  saints,  the 
child  having  inadvertently  wounded  himself  in  the  itu-e  with 
a  knife.*  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  inscription  to  th^  eti'cct 
on  the  woik,  but  the  recollection  of  facts  still  in  the  memory 
of  old  persons  belonging  to  our  family,  with  the  arms  of 
Vasari  seen  in  the  picture,  leave  no  doul)t  on  the  subject: 
and  there  would,  doubtless,  be  some  memorial  of  thib  matter 
in  the  convent,  but  for  the  disorders  committed  by  the  sol- 
diery at  various  times,  in  consequence  of  which  the  documents 
and  other  propeity  of  the  house  havo  been  dispersed,  .so  that 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  absence  of  such  memorial,  The 
manner  of  Lazzaro  Yasari  was  so  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Piero  della  Francesca,  that  only  a  very  slight  diiferonce  could 
be  perceived  between  them  It  was  at  that  time  very  much 
the  custom  to  paint  various  devices,  and  more  particularly 
the  arms  of  the  owner,  on  the  caparisons  of  horses,  acvonlmg 
to  the  bearings  of  those  who  commanded  these  decorations ; 
in  this  work  Lazzaro  Vasari  wtis  a  most  excellent  master, 
more  particularly  in  minute  figures,  which  he  executed  with 
much  grace,  and  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  audi  tlnnpa 
being  perpetually  in  demand  for  the  caparisons  just  alluded 
to,  Lazzaro  worked  much  for  Niccolb  Picunini,f  a*  well 
as  for  his  soldiers  and  captains;  historical  pieces,  deco- 
rated with  the  respective  arms  and  devices  of  those  who  com- 
manded them,  which  were  held  in  great  esteem,  and  brought 
lain  gains  so  considerable,  that  the&e  profits  enabled  him  to 
establish  many  of  his  brothers  in  Arezzo,  they  having  pre- 
viously dwelt  in  Cortona,  where  they  occupied  themselves  in 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  in  tcrra-cotta.  Lazzaro  also  took 
into  his  house  his  nephew,  Luca  Signorclli,  of  Cortona,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  sisters ;  and  finding  good  dispositions  in 
this  youth,  he  afterwards  placed  him  with  Pietro  Borghese 
(Piero  della  Francesca),  to  the  end  that  he  might  li^aru  the 
art  of  painting,  wherein  Luca  succeeded  extremely  well,  as 
will  be  related  in  its  proper  place.  For  Lazzaro  himself,  dc- 

*  These  works  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico, 
— Massrlli. 

f  Niccolo  FortehiRccioj  called  Piccinino,  a  celebrated  military  leader  ft 
the  fifteenth  century  —Ibid. 
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f  oting  his  days  to  the  continual  study  of  art,  he  daily  became 
more  excellent  m  his  calling,  as  may  be  soon  from  certain 
designs  by  his  hand  in  our  book,  and  which  are  very  well 
done.  He  found  great  pleasure  m  the  delineation,  of  the 
natural  affections,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  weopmg,  trembling, 
laughing,  and  the  like ;  he  expressed  those  passions  admi- 
rably well,  and  bis  works,  for  the  most  part,  abound  with 
instances  of  this  quality.  An  example  may  be  seen  in  a 
small  chapel  painted  by  his  hand  in  the  church  of  San 
Gimignano  at  Arezzo,1  where  there  is  a  Crucifix,  with  our 
Lady,  St.  John,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross; 
all  of  whom,  depicted  in  various  attitudes,  express  the  grief 
they  suffer  with  so  much  animation,  that  the  work  acquired 
great  credit  and  renown  for  its  author  among  his  fello\v 
citizens  For  the  Biotherhood  of  S-int'  Antonio,  in  the  same? 
city,  Lazzaro  painted  a  gonfalon,  or  standard,  on  cloth,  which 
is  carried  m  the  processions;  on  this  he  depicted  the  figure 
of  Christ  at  the  column  naked  and  bound;  presenting  the 
scene  with  so  life-like  an  effect,  that  the  figuie  teems  really 
to  tremble,  the  shoulders  are  drawn  together,  and  the  suiFeier 
appears  to  be  enduring  with  indescribable  humility  and  pa- 
tience the  stripes  inflicted  on  him  by  two  Jews.  One  of  the 
executioners,  standing  firmly  on  botli  feet,  wields  the  scourge 
with  his  two  hands,  his  back  is  partially  turned  towards  the, 
Saviour,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  that  of 
extreme  cruelty ;  the  second  is  seen  in  profile,  lie  has  raised 
himself  on  the  points  of  the  feet,  and  grasping  the  scourge 
with  both  hands,  he  grinds  his  teeth  and  performs  his  office 
with  a  rancorous  rage,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
scribe. These  two  figures  Lazzaro  has  clothed  in  torn 
garments,  the  better  to  display  their  naked  forms ;  he  had 
indeed  left  them  very  little  covering,  This  work,  although 
painted  on  cloth,  having  maintained  its  beauty  for  many- 
years,  and  in  fact  down  to  our  own  day,  at  which  I  am 
greatly  surprised, f  the  men  of  that  brotherhood,  in  consi- 

*  This  painting  also  has  been  destroyed. 

t  The  Florentine  commentators  remark  on  this  passage,  that  Guulo 
Reni  desired  to  paint  the  Angel  of  the  Cappuccim  m  Rome,  on  cloth,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  most  durable,  and  would  have  executed  others  of  lua 
*orks  on  the  same  material.  See  Mdl  \rasia,  Felwna  P\ttncct  Part  w 
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deration  of  its  beauty  and  excellence,  carried  it  to  "be  copied 
by  the  French  Prior,*  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  proper  plaec.f 
Lazzaro  Yasari  also  laboured  in  the  church  of  the  Servitea 
at  Perugia,  where  he  executed  certain  stories  from  the  lite 
of  the  Virgin,  and  also  a  Crucifix,  in  a  chapel  near  the  sa- 
cristy. In  the  deanery  of  Montepulciano,  he  painted  the 
predella  of  an  altar  in  small  figures;  and  at  Castighone,  near 
Arezzo,  is  a  picture  in  distemper  by  his  hand ;  this  is  in  the 
church  of  San  Francesco. }  Many  other  works  he  also  exe- 
cuted which  I  will  not  take  space  to  enumerate,  more  par- 
ticularly coffers,  or  caskets,  which  he  decorated  with  small 
figures :  many  of  these  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  different  citizens.  In  the  Guelphic  Council  of 
Florence,  §  among  the  old  arms  ccllected  there,  are  to  be 
found  various  caparisons  for  horses  extremely  well  painted 
by  Lazzaro  Vasari.  |  For  the  brotherhood  of  San  Sebastian, 
he  painted  their  patron-saint  on  a  gonfalon,  or  banner,  St. 
Sebastian  is  represented  bound  to  the  column,  and  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  who  place  on  his  head  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  but  this  work  is  much  injured  and  corroded 
by  time, 

At  the  period  when  Lazzaro  Vasari  flourished,  many  glass 
windows  were  painted  in  Arezzo  by  Fabiano  Sassoli,  f  a 
youth  of  great  excellence  in  that  branch  of  art,  as  we  find 
proved  in  certain  works  of  his  which  are  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Abbey,  the  Deanery,  and  other  buildings  of  that 
city  \  but  Fabiano  not  being  well  acquainted  with  design, 
his  works  were  far  from  attaining  to  the  perfection  of  those 

*  Guglielmo  de  Marcillat  (William  of  Marseilles).  The  Gonfalon,  painted 
by  Lazzaro  Vasari,  is  lost ;  the  copy  here  alluded  to  wag  executed  in  two 
pictures  which  are  now  in  a  chapel  belonging, to  the  chapter-house  of  the 
cathedral,  and  situate  in  that  part  called  the  Duomo  Yecchio. 

+  In  the  life  of  Guglielmo  de  Marcillat,  or  da  Marsiglia,  which  follows, 

t  "  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,"  observe  the  latest 
Florentine  commentators  (1849),  "it  is  to  be  feared  that  thia  work  is  lost,* 

$  La  Parte  Guelfa.  This  was  a  magistracy  invested  with  unlimited 
powers  of  control  over  the  political  opinions  of  the  Florentines,  and  all 
within  the  Florentine  dommion.  A  sort  of  political  inquisition,  whoso 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  liege  people  of  the  pope-devoted  City  re- 
mained good  Guelphs  —German  Editiofi  of  Vasari,  vol.  ii,  p  359, 

It  These  things  aie  now  lost. 

If  In  Bottar:*s  time  many  of  Sassolx's  works  remained,  as  he  awarea  ua 
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performed  by  Parri  Spinelli.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  seeing 
that  he  so  well  knew  how  to  prepare,  to  burn,  to  conjoin,  ani 
to  mount  the  glass,  to  produce  some  work  which  should  also 
be  meritorious  in  respect  of  the  painting,  and  therefore  ap- 
plied to  Lazzaro  for  two  cartoons  of  Ins  invention,  wherewith 
he  proposed  to  make  two  windows  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie.  x  Having  obtained  what  he  wished  from 
Lazzaro,  who  was  his  friend  and  a  very  obliging  person, 
Fabiano  completed  the  windows,  which  are  so  beautiful  ami 
well  done  that  there  arc  few  masters  who  would  have  the 
right  to  be  ashamed  of  owning  them.  In  one  of  these  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Lady  very  finely  executed;  and  in  the  other, 
which  is  even  better  by  very  much  than  the  first,  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  Before  the  tomb  there  lies  the  figin  e 
of  an  armed  man  foreshortened;  the  window,  and  conse- 
quently the  picture,  is  very  small,  insomuch  that  it  is  a 
wonder  how  he  has  contrived  to  make  the  figures  look  PO 
large  as  they  do  in  that  narrow  space.  I  could  say  many 
other  things  of  Lazzaro  Vasuri,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
good  designer,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drawings  in  our  book, 
but  I  remain  silent  respecting  them,  because  I  think  it  belter 
so  to  do. 

Lazzaro  Vasari  was  a  person  of  pleasing  manners,  and 
very  facetious  in  conversation  ;  but  although  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  was  nevertheless  careful  to  keep 
always  within  the  path  of  right.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  left  a  son  named  Giorgio,  f  who  occupied 
himself  continually  with  the  old  Aretine  vases  of  terra-cotta, 
and  at  the  time  when  Messer  Gentile  of  Urbino,  bishop  of 
Arezzo,  was  dwelling  in  that  city,  this  Giorgio  discovered 
again  the  lost  process  of  colouring  vases  in  terra-cotta,  red 
and  black,  which  method  had  been  practised  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Arezzo  from  the  time  of  King  Porsenna. 
Being  a  person  of  much  enterprize  and  industry,  Giorgio 
made  large  vases  by  means  of  the  potter's  wheel,  some  being 
a  braccio  and  a  half  high,  specimens  of  which  may  still  be 


*  These  windows  were  removed  under  the  fnvolous  pretext  of  giving 
l^ht  to  the  church,  and  others  of  clear  glass  now  stand  *u  their  place,— 
Masselh. 

t  Grandfather  of  the  authoi. 
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seen  in  his  house.*  It  is  said  that  while  seeking  for  rases 
in  a  place  where  he  believed  the  ancient  inukeis  to  have 
worked,  Giorgio  Vasari  discovered  tluee  aiulies  of  an  ohl 
oven,  "buried  three  braccia  deep  beneath  the  surface,  in  u 
field  of  clay  near  the  bridge  of  Caleiarella,  a  Milage  PO 
called,  t  Around  these  arches  he  likewise  found  poition^  of 
the  proper  mixtures  peculiar  to  that  manufacture,  with 
many  broken  vases,  and  four  still  remaining  entire.  TheMi 
last  were  presented  by  Giorgio,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  bishop  Gentile,  of  Urbiuo,J  to  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  wlien  the  latter  vibitcd  Arczzo :  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to,  and  was  the  commencement  of  that 
attachment  to  the  service  of  the  illustrious  house  of  JVIcdiei, 
in  which  he  ever  afterwards  passed  his  life.  Giorgio  worked 
extremely  well  in  basse-rilievo,  as  may  be  seen  from  certain 
heads  by  his  hand  still  remaining  in  his  house, §  \  le  had 
five  sons,  who  all  pursued  the  same  occupation ;  among  them 
were  two,  Lazzaro  and  Bernardo,  who  were  good  urlihts; 
the  latter  died  at  Home  while  still  youn&  and  it  is  CM  tain, 
ftom  the  talent  early  displayed  by  him,  that  he  would  have 
done  honour  to  his  native  land  had  not  death  so  prematurely 
overtaken  him. 

Lazzaro,  the  elder,  died  in  1452;  as  did  Giorgio  his  son, 
who  attained  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  in  1484.  They 
were  both  interred  111  the  capitular-church  of  Arczzo,  at  the 
lower  end  of  their  own  chapel  of  San  Giorgio,  where,  in 
process  of  time,  the  following  verses  were  appended  in 
honour  of  Lazzaro : — 

"  Aretn  exultet  tellns  clansbima  •  namque  est 

Rebus  in  angmtis^  in  tenmque  labot. 
Vix  opemm  wtms  pattes  cogwuceie  pot>$k : 
Myrmecides  taceat :  Calliciatcs  MleatS* 

Finally,  the  last  Giorgio  Vasari,  ||  the  narrator  of  these 
events,  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  he  acknowledges  hiu> 

*  These  are  now  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed. 

f  Situate  without  the  gate  of  San  Loicntino 

i  Gentile  cU  Urbmo,  Bishop  of  Aruzzo,  had  previously  been  preceptor 
to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 

§  These  heads  are  also  lost. 

11  Giorgio,  the  biographer,  was  not  the  last  Vasun  of  that  name.  Th« 
aon  of  hia  brother,  Ser  Piero,  was  also  called  Giorgi.  lie  was  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  an<1  in  1590  he  wrote  the  Pnoruta  FwrenLitifr 
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self  to  have  derived  in  pirat  part  from  the  excellences  of 
his  ancestors,  having  received  the  principal  chapel  of  the 
capitulai  -church  as  a  gift  from  the  canons,  the  founders  of 
the  building,  and  his  fellow  citizens  generally,  as  has  been 
related  in  the  life  of  Pietro  Lamati  ;s  and  having  restoied 
the  Mime  in  the  manner  already  described,  has  caused  a  new 
sepuk'hie  to  be  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  which 
is  behind  the  altar,  wheiein  lie  has  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  above-named  Lazzaro,  and  of  Giorgio  the  elder,  having 
removed  them  from  the  plaue  where  they  previously  lay, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  inuia 
and  female,  and  thus  established  a  new  burial  place  \  for  all 
the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Yasan.  The  body  of  the 
present  writer's  mother,  who  died  at  Florence  in  the  jvir 
1537,  after  having  been  deposited  for  some  years  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  has  in  like  manner  been  placed 
within  this  tomb,  according  to  her  own  desire,  with  thu 
remains  of  Antonio  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  Giorgio, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1527.  In  the  prctlulla, 
which  is  beneath  the  picture  of  the  altar  above  named,  are 
portraits  of  Lazzaro,  and  the  elder  Giorgio  his  son,  and 
grandfather  of  the  author,  taken  from  life  by  the  present 
writer,  with  those  of  Antonio,  father  of  the  latter,  and  of 
Madonna  Maddalena  de*  Tacci  his  mother.}  And  here  shall 
end  the  life  of  the  Aretine  painter,  Lazzaro  Yabari. 


THE  PAINTER  ANTONELLO  OP  MESSINA. 
[BORN  Asour  U 14— DIED  ABOUT  H93  ] 

WHEN  I  consider  within  myself  the  various  qualities  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  conferred  on  the  art  of  painting  by 
the  different  processes  brought  into  operation  by  those  nu- 
merous masters  who  have  pursued  the  second  manner,  §  I 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i. 

f  This  still  exists,  but  our  auH\o\  is  not  buned  in  it,  having  been  interred 
an  a  distinguished  position  befoie  the  high  altar 
f  These  portraits  still  remain,  and  are  m  excellent  preservation. 
$  The  author  hero  alludes  to  the  second  of  the  three  periods  into  wiich 
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cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider  them  as  truly  ingenious 
and  excellent,  they  having  been  above  all  tiling  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  art,  which  they  have  laboured  to  ame- 
liorate at  all  points,  without  regard  to  difficulty,  expense,  or 
labour,  and  without  a  thought  for  their  own  interests.  Con- 
tinuing then,  during  this  whole  pcuod,  to  work  on  panel  and 
canvas, 4  with  no  other  mode  of  folouiing  than  that  of 
distemper,  which  method  was  commenced  by  Cimiibue  in  the 
year  1250,  at  the  time  when  he  worked  with  those  (irci'kh,4 
and  was  afterwards  followed  by  Giotto,  and  the  others  or 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
constantly  practised  the  same  modes  of  operation,  although 
it  was  not  unknown  to  aitists  that  in  tempera  pamtiujrs 
there  wanted  a  certain  softness  and  freshness,  which,  if  they 
could  be  secured,  weie  well  calculated  to  give  inciea,sed 
grace  to  the  design,  a  more  peifect  oharm  to  the  colouring, 
and  greater  facility  in  the  blending  and  union  of  the  colon ih, 
which  they  had  always  laid  on  with  the  point  of  the  pencil 
only.  But  although  many,  discussing  the,  matter,  had  zea- 
lously sought  to  effect  this  desuable  olijeet,  yet  none  had 
discovered  a  satisfactory  method,  eithei  by  the  use  of  liquid 
varnish,  or  by  that  of  any  kind  of  colour  mixed  with  I  lit* 
tempera,  vehicles.  Amojig  the  numerous  artists  who  tried 
these  and  similar  methods,  but  found  all  vain,  were  Alesso 
Baldovinetti,  Pesello,  and  many  others,  none  of  whom  could 
succeed  in  giving  to  their  works  that  beauty  and  excellence 
which  they  had  imagined  to  themselves,  but  which  they 
failed  to  reproduce  with  the  hand  And  even  if  they  had 
found  what  they  sought,  they  would  still  have  wanted  the 

he  has  divided  his  work,  and  on  each  of  which  he  treats  of  a  certain  manner 
or  period  of  art.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Part,  vol.  i. 

*  Paintings  on  canvas  only  were  but  occasionally  seen  at  this  time,  as 
when  the  work  was  intended  to  be  borne  in  procession,  or  where  lightness 
was  required  for  some  other  cause,  Canvas  was  nevertheless  frequently 
used  to  cover  the  wood  most  generally  used,  but  o\er  the  canvas  a  ground 
of  gypsum  waa  then  laid,  and  on  this,  when  he  had  well  glazod  it,  the  artist 
woiked  with  his  colours  in  distemper.  For  the  various  processes  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  choice  and  mixture  of  colours,  flic,,  sec 
Cenmno  Cenxiini,  Trattato  delta  P^ttura,  See  also  the  various  Treatises  on 
the  Ancient  Practice  of  Painting  translated  by  Mrs.  Momficld ;  with 
Eaatlake's  Matenals  towards  a  History  of  Oil  Painting,  in  all  of  which 
most  ample  and  valuable  details  on  these  subjects  will  be" found, 

t  See  the  Life  of  Cimabue,  vol.  i. 
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art  of  making  pictures  "  in  tavola"  as  durable  as  those  exe- 
cuted on  the  wall,  as  well  as  that  of  so  treating  them  that 
they  might  be  washed  without  removing  the  colours,  and 
would  enduic  without  injury  whatever  concussion  they 
might  be  subjected  to  in  the  process  of  execution.  To  dis- 
cuss all  these  things,  considerable  numbers  of  arti&ts  fre- 
quently assembled,  and  had  often  held  long  disputations 
thereon,  but  always  without  any  useful  result. 

A  similar  wish  was  at  the  same  time  felt  by  many  of  the 
elevated  minds  devoted  to  painting  beyond  the  confines  of 
Italy;  by  the  painters  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany,  and  other  countries,*  It  happened,  therefore, 
when  matters  stood  at  this  pass,  that  Giovanni  da  Bruggia  f 
working  in  Flanders,  and  much  esteemed  in  those  parts  for 
the  great  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  calling,  set  him- 
self to  try  different  sorts  of  colours  ;  and  being  a  man  who 
delighted  in  alchemy,  he  laboured  much  in  the  prppaiation, 
of  various  oils  for  varnishes  and  other  things,  as  is  the  manner 
of  men  of  inventive  minds  such  as  he  was  Now,  it  happened 
upon  a  time,  that  after  having  given  extreme  labour  to  the 
completion  of  a  certain  picture,  and  with  great  diligence 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue,  he  gave  it  the  varnish  and 
set  it  to  dry  in  the  sun,  as  is  the  .custom.  But,  whether 
because  the  heat  was  too  violent,  or  that  the  wood  was  badly 
joined,  or  insufficiently  seasoned,  the  picture  gave  way  at  the 
joinings,  opening  in  a  very  deplorable  manner.  Thereupon, 
Giovanni,  perceiving  the  mischief  done  to  his  work  by  the 
heat  of  the  aun,  determined  to  proceed  in  such  a  jnanner 
that  the  same  thing  should  never  again  injure  his  work  in 
like  manner.  And  as  he  was  no  less  embarrassed  by  his 
varnishes  than  by  the  process  of  tempera  painting,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  some  sort  of  varnish  that 
would  dry  in  the  shadow,  to  the  end  that  he  need  not  ex- 
pose las  pictures  to  the  sun.  Accordingly,  after  having 
made  many  experiments  on  substances,  pure  and  mixed, 
lie  finally  discovered  that  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  nuts  dried 
more  readily  than  any  others  of  all  that  he  had  tried. 
Having  boiled  these  oils  therefore  with  other  mixtures,  ho 

*  The  original  has  Bother  provinces." 

f  The  renowned  John  van  Eyck,  called  John  of  Bruges 
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thus  obtained  the  varniah  which  he,  or  rather  all  the  pointers 
of  the  world,  had  so  long  desired.  He  math1  expemuenta 
with  many  other  substances,  but  finally  decided  tlmt  mixing 
the  colours  with  these  oils,  gave  a  degree  ul'  firmness  to  the 
work  which  not  only  secured  it  against  all  injury  from  water 
when  once  dried,  but  also  impaited  so  inueli  hie  to  the 
colours,  that  they  exhibited  a  sufficient  lm>Ue  in  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  varnish,  and  what  appeared  to  him  more 
extraordinary  than  all  bcbides  was,  that  the  colours  thus 
treated  were  much  more  easily  united  and  blent  than  when 
in  temper  a. +  Rejoicing  greatly  over  this  invention,  n*  it  was 
reasonable  that  he  should  do,  Giovanni  then  eummeneed  ti 
multitude  of  paintings  with  which  he  filled  all  those  pail'», 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  beheld  them  as  v>  ell  as  u  ith 
very  large  gain  to  himself ;  his  experience  increasing  from 
day  to  day,  and  his  pictures  constantly  attaining  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection. 

No  long  time  had  elapsed  before  the  fame  of  Giovanni's 
invention  spread,  not  only  over  all  Flanders,  but  through 
Italy  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  awakening  the 
utmost  desire  in  all  artists  to  know  by  what  method  he  gave 
such  perfection  to  his  works,  Beholding  his  paintings,  but 
not  knowing  in  what  manner  they  were  produced,  they  saw 
themselves  compelled  to  extol  and  bestow  immortal  praises 
on  him,  at  the  same  time  regarding  him  with  a  blameless 

*  For  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  time  when,  nnd  the  person  by 
whom,  painting  in  oil  was  first  practised,  the  reader  13  referred  to  the  many 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  Amonc;  those  most  easily  accessible 
to  the  English  reader  may  be  mentioned,  Easthike,  Matcnah,  Sec.,  iind  the.* 
Ancient  Practice  of  Painting  in  Oil,  translated  from  various  Ticatises  with 
copious  and  valuable  notes,  by  Mrs.  Mern6eld,  Walpolo,  Anecdotes  of 
Vainhng,  n.ay  also  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and  there  will  bo  found 
a  decree  of  Edward  III.  which  Walpole  adduces  in  support  of  hi3  opinion 
that  oil-painting  was  practised  long  before  the  time  of  the  brothers  Hubert 
and  John  Van  Eyck,  to  the  former  of  whom  many  of  the  disputants  on 
this  subject  attribute  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  Tambroni,  in  his  preface 
to  Cenmnra  Tiattato  delta  Pittwa,  p.  38,  does  not  scruple  to  call  the 
account  given  by  Vasari,  "one  of  those  fomaneea  which  are  incapable  of 
supporting  the  anvil  of  the  critic  "  Lanzi,  on  the  contrary,  ffutory  of 
Painting,  affirms  the  truth  of  our  authoi's  version,  as  do  many  othor 
writers ;  while  some  attribute  the  invention  to  Antonello  of  Moaina  him-* 
self,  The  woik  of  Cenmno  Cennizi,  admirably  translated  by  Mrs.  Henri- 
field,  is  of  great  value.  The  German  reader  will  find  the  subject  treated, 
more  or  legs  at  length,  by  Waagen,  Rumohr,  Passavant,  and  many  other* 
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envy;  and  the  rath  or,  as  for  some  time  lie  wo&lcl  permit  none 
to  b^o  him  woik,  nur  would  he  impart  his  secret  to  any. 
IIa\ing  become  old,  however,  Giovanni  at  length  confided 
hifi  method  to  Ins  iksi'iple  liuggit'ri  da  Bruggia,'  by  whom 
it  was  transmitted  to  Au&s^t  disciple  of  Ruggieri,  and  to 
others  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  when  speaking  of 
oil-pamtmg  in  general  But  with  all  this,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  merchants  made  purchases  of  these  woiks,  which 
they  sent  to  princes  and  other  great  personages  throughout 
the  world,  to  their  own  great  profit;  yet  the  knowledge  of 
the  method  did  not  extend  beyond  Flanders :  and  although 
these  pictures  retained  the  pungent  odours  imparted  to  them 
by  the  mixture  of  colours  and  oils,  more  particularly  when 
they  were  new,  so  that  it  might  have  been  .possible,  as  one 
would  suppose,  to  discover  the  ingredients  and  detect  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  yet  the  latter  was  not  discoveied  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  But  it  then  happened  that 
certain  Florentine  merchants,  who  traded  in  Flanders  and 
Naples,  sent  a  picture  painted  in  oil  by  Giovanni,  and 
containing  many  figures,  to  the  king  of  Naples,  Alfonso  I., 
by  whom  the  woik  was  greatly  prized,  as  well  lor  the 
beauty  of  the  figures  as  for  the  new  invention  of  the 
colouring,  and  every  painter  in  the  kingdom  hastened  to  see 
it,  when  it  was  very  highly  extolled  by  all  f 

*  Few  notices  of  Ruggicri,  or  linger  of  Bruges,  exist.  According  to 
Facius,  De  Vins  IlhuitnbuS)  Roger  of  Bruges  was  in  Rome  dunng  the 
jubilee  of  14,50,  and  Filarete,  in  his  Tiattato,  written  between  the  yeiu a 
1400  and  l4Gt,  speaks  of  him  as  still  living. 

t  This  name  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mistake  or  misprint ,  it  shoulc 
without  doubt  be  written  Anse,  that  is,  //afli,  and  Hans  Hemlrng  is  most 
probably  the  artist  leferred  to.  Bainewyck,  Ifi\tone  ran  Helgn^  p.  493 
declares  the  city  of  Bruges  to  be  filled  with  the  woiks  of  tins  master 
Waagen  and  Passavant,  who  follow  Van  Marnier,  call  this  master  Memling 
as  dr>  many  of  the  Italian  wnters ,  othcis  adheic  to  the  name  Hemlmg 
with  some  of  the  Gumian  critics  Fm  various  notices  of  this  painter,  am? 
his  works,  see  Boisseree,  in  the  Kitmtblntf,  No,  11  (1821),  and  No.  42 
(1825)  The  latest  edition  of  Bryan's  Dwtwruiiy  of  Painters  gives  an 
excellent  compendium  of  the  notices  of  tint,  artist,  furnished  by  different 
writers. 

f  In  the  cnurch  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Naples,  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Magi  behind  the  high  altar,  which  is  said  to  be  that  here  mentioned  by 
Vasan ;  hut  the  Guida  di  Napoh,  written  for  the  men  of  learning  and 
•cience  who  assembled  in  that  city  in  1845,  throws  doubt  on  the  subject, 
the  portraits  of  Alfonso  I.  and  Ferdinand  being  in  the  picture,  which  waa 
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Now,  it  happened  that  a  certain  Antonello  da  Me&aina, 
a  man  of  lively  genius,  of  much  sagacity,  and  considerable 
experience  in  his  calling,  having  studied  design  during  many 
years  in  Rome,  had  first  retired  to  Palermo,  where  he  worked 
for  some  time,  and  had  finally  returned  to  Messina,  his  native 
place,  where  he  had  confirmed  by  his  works  the  good  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen  as  one  well-skilled 
in  the  art  of  painting.  This  artist  having  betaken  himself 
for  certain  of  his  affairs  from  Sicily  to  Naples,  there  heard 
that  king  Alfonso  had  received  a  painting  from  Flanders, 
painted  in  oil,  by  Giovanni  da  Bruggia,  after  such  a  manner, 
that  it  could  be  washed,  would  endure  concussion,  and  was  in 
all  respects  entirely  perfect.  Thereupon,  having  obtaiiie.il  a 
sight  of  the  work,  he  was  so  forcibly  impressed  by  the  >  iva- 
city  of  the  colours,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
painting,  that,  laying  aside  all  other  business,  and  every 
thought,  he  repaired  at  oneeto  Flanders.  Arrived  inBrugcH, 
he  entered  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Giovanni,  making 
him  presents  of  various  drawings  after  the  Italian  manner, 
and  of  other  things,  insomuch  that  Giovanni,  who  had  be- 
come old,  moved  by  this  and  by  the  deference  which  Anto- 
nello displayed  towards  him,  was  content  that  the  Italian 
artiat  should  see  the  method  of  his  proceeding  in  oil-painting ; 
nor  did  the  latter  depart  from  that  place  until  he  had  ac- 
quired a  perfect  acquaintance  with  that  mode  of  colouring 
of  which  he  so  earnestly  desired  the  knowledge.  No  long 
lime  after,  Giovanni  having  died5f  Antonello  left  Flanders 

not  painted  in  Naples,  but  sent  thither  from  Flanders,  There  is  a  passage 
however,  in  an  unpublished  work  by  the  Neapolitan  painter  Stan/iom  (bora 
1585),  to  the  effect  that  the  painting-,  having  suffered  injury  in  the  transit, 
was  restored  by  Zmgaro  and  the  Donzelli,  by  whom  these  portraits  miiy  lm\e 
been  introduced.  According  to  Facms,  ut  supra,  the  picture  sent  from 
Flanders  was  an  Annunciation. 

*  The  name  of  this  painter  is  Antonello  degli  Antoni,  and  ho  is  said  to 
have  descended  from  a  family  of  aitists  Gallo,  Annah  di  Messina,  nturigna 
the  year  1447  as  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  known 
facts,  and  we  adhere  to  the  moat  generally  received  opinion,  which  placet  it 
in  1414. 

T  The  date  of  Hans  van  Eyck's  death  has  been  variously  Riven,  in  1470. 
1445,  and  1440;  but  the  Litest  Floientme  commentatois  assign  thut  event 
to  the  last-named  date,  citing  a  document  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  of  Bruges,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  cleaily  shown  that  the 
Flemish  master  died  in  the  mouth  of  June  In  Hut  yivir. 
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to  revisit  Us  native  land,  and  to  make  Italy  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  a  secret  so  useful,  beautiful,  and  \  aluable.  After 
having  remained  some  few  months  in  Messina,  he  repaired  to 
Venice,  where,  being  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  a 
man,  indeed,  of  very  licentious  habits,  he  resolved  to  fix  his 
residence,  and  there  finish  his  life,  having  found  in  that  city 
a  mode  of  existence  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Resuming  his 
labours,  he  executed  many  paintings  in  oil,  according  to 
the  method  which  he  had  learned  in  Flanders;  those  are 
dispersed  among  the  houses  of  different  gentlemen  dwelling 
in  Venice,  by  whom  these  works  were  valued  on  account  of 
their  novelty,  He,  likewise,  produced  many  others  which 
were  sent  to  various  places,1*  and  having  at  length  acquired 
a  name  and  renown,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture for  the  parish  church  of  San  Cassiano  in  the  above- 
named  city.  This  work  was  executed  by  Antonollo  with 
great  care,  he  gave  much  time  to  its  completion,  and  brought 
all  the  resouices  of  his  knowledge  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, f  Being  finished,  it  was  highly  commended  for  the 
novelty  of  the  colouring,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures,  An- 
toncllo  having  displayed  very  good  design  therein,  and  the 
work  was  huld  in  great  esteem.  When  it  was  afterwards 
understood  that  he  had  brought  the  new  secret  from  Flan- 
ders into  Venice,  he  was  always  much  beloved  and  amicably 
treated  by  the  magnificent  nobles  of  that  city,  so  long  as  his 
life  on dured 

Among  the  painters  then  in  repute  at  Venice,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  was  a  certain  Maestro  Domenico.  This 
man,  when  Autonello  arrived  in  Venice,  received  him  with 
to  much  courtesy  and  so  many  caresses,  that  more  could 
scarcely  be  offered  to  a  dear  and  valued  friend.  For  this 
cause,  Antonello,  who  was  not  willing  to  be  surpassed  in 
courtesy  by  Maestro  Domenico,  imparted  to  him,  after  some 
few  months,  the  secret  and  method  of  painting  in  oil.  This 

*  The  German  galleries  arc  ucher  than  any  other  in  the  works  of  this 
master  ;  there  are  three  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  and  one  m  that  of  the  Bel- 
vidcro  (Vienna).  Of  the  latter  there  is  an  engraving  in  Rosim,  Stona  della 
PUtura  Itahana,  &c.  vol.  ui  p.  111. 

T  This  picture  was  in  its  place  in  the  year  1475,  and  so  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  century,  as  we  learn  from  Morelli,Aoft*w  d'Opere  tfAite  di 
Anommoj  p.  189.  In  1580,  Saneovmo  eaw  it  still  there,  but  at  the  time  ot 
Hidolfi  (1646),  see  Meraviyhe  delVArte,  it  WM  no  longer  to  be  found. 
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was  so  extraordinary  a  benefit  and  proof  of  Friendship,  that 
no  other  could  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  Donii'iiico, 
and  he  certainly  had  reason  so  to  estimate  it,  since  it  caused 
him,  as  lie  had  foreseen  that  it  would  do,  to  be  ever  after- 
wards highly  honoured  in  his  native  laud.  Now  it  is  eiTluin 
that  those  men  are  grossly  deceived  who,  even  though  tluy 
are  niggardly  and  avaricious  respecting  things  that  coht  them 
nothing,  yet  believe  that  every  one  must  be  willing  to  do  them 
service  for  the  sake  of  their  high  deserts  :  the  cuurtohica  of 
Domenico  Veneziano  enticed  from  Antoncllo  the  secret  which 
he,  with  so  many  labours  and  pains,  had  procmcd  for  him  sell', 
and  which  he  would  most  probably  not  have  made  o\rr  to 
any  other,  even  for  a  huge  sum  of  money.  JMwinuhih1,  as 
we  shall  in  due  time  describe  the  woiks  peribimed  in  Fkuvmv, 
by  Maestro  Domenico/  and  declare  to  whom  he  afterwards 
proved  himself  liberal  of  that  which  had  been  so  amicably 
imparted  to  himself,  I  now  return  to  Antonello. 

After  having  completed  the  picture  of  San  Cassiann,  this 
master  executed  many  pictures  and  portraits  for  tlifll»i(*nt 
nobles  of  Venice.  Messer  Bernardo  Vecchiutti,  of  Flnivmv, 
has  likewise  a  painting  by  his  hand,  San  Francesco,  nurnrly, 
with  San  Domenico,t  both  in  one  picture,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Antonello  had  also  received  a  commission  from 
the  Signoria  of  Venice  to  jf>aint  certain  pictures  in  the  piilarivj 
a  work  which  they  had  refused  to  commit  to  Franccsiu 
di  Mousignore,  of  Verona,  although  the  latter  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  But  the  Sicilian  artist 
fell  ill  of  a  pleurisy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty -nine1,  with- 
out having  set  hand  to  the  work.  He  received  honourable 
interment  from  his  brother  artists,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  on  their  art  by  making  known  the 
new  method  of  colouring,  as  we  find  set  forth  in  the  following 
epitaph : — 


*  The  life  of  this  master  follows. 

f  This  picture  was  not  a  St.  Francis  and  St  Dommick,  but  a  Franciscan 
monk  in  dispute  with  a  regular  canon,  it  was  transferred  from  the  Vccchietti 
family  to  the  possession  of  the  Englishman,  Ignatius  Hugfoid;  and  is  now, 
or  was  lately,  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Woodburn. 

J  The  Ducal  Palace,  burnt  in  1483,  was  not  lestored  until ,  401  These 
dates  may  assist  in.  deciding  the  period  of  Antonello's  death.— Ed.  Fbr. 
1«32~38, 


ANTONELLO  DA.  AIESSINA.  C3 

D.  0.  M. 

"Antomus pictorjprawpuum  Mcawna  w&ctSiciha  totnisMnamentwn, 
hac  humo  contegitur*  Non  tolum  suisjnetwut,  in  gutbub  ungitlftie  arttfi- 
cium  et  vtiniu\(as  fwt,  scd  ct  quod  colonbu*  nfeo  miscendib  tpltitulweni  es 
peipctintatem  pnnvus  Itahcee  pictwa  contulit  summo  tempei  ailtficium 
rtudto  cdebi  attu" 

The  death  of  Antoncllo  was  much  regretted  by  many  who 
were  his  friends,  more  especially  by  the  sculptor  Andrea 
Iticcio,  by  whom  the  two  undraped  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  marble,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  the 
Signoria,  were  executed,  a  work  accounted  very  beautiful/ 
Such  was  the  end  of  Antonello,  to  whom  our  artists  arc 
certainly  not  less  indebted  for  having  brought  the  method  of 
painting  in  oil  into  Italy,  than  they  are  to  Giovanni  da 
IJruggia  for  having  invented  it  in  Flanders.  Both  have 
benefited  and  enriched  the  art:  for  in  consequence  of  this 
disco\ery,  we  have  since  had  masters  so  excellent  that  they 
have  almost  attained  the  power  of  making  their  figures 
alive;  and  their  services  arc  all  the  more  valuable,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  writer  by  whom  the  knowledge  of  this 
mode  of  painting  is  ascribed  to  the  ancients.  Nay,  could  we 
certainly  know  that  they  hud  not  been  acquainted  tkeicwith, 
the  present  age  might  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  ancients 
in  the  advance  towards  perfection  made  by  the  adoption  of 
that  method.  But  as  nothing  is  sai<l  in  these  times  which 
has  not  been  said  before,  so  perhaps  is  nothing  now  accom- 
plished which  has  not  been  already  done  in  times  gone  by ; 
this,  however,  I  pass  over  in  silence,  and  will  say  nothing 
more  concerning  it,f  but  giving  high  commendation  to  those 
who,  in  addition  to  correct  drawing,  are  continually  adding 
something  more  to  art,  I  proceed  to  write  of  other  masters. 

*  Vasari  has  here  mistaken  the  name  of  Andrea  Riccio  of  Padua,  for 
that  of  Antonio  Riccio  of  Vcronn,  whose  name  is  on  the  work  in  question, 
—See  Cicognara,  Storia  della  Scultuta,  for  a  notice  of  Andrea  Riccio, 
who  was  a  celebrated  master  in  bronze,  ^ell  meriting  to  find  place  in  the 
*  Lives"  of  Vaaari. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  attention  that  must  have  been  awakened  in  Italy 
by  the  invention  of  Van  Eyck,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very 
immediate  consequences ;  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  change 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  appears  to  have  been  confined  in  the 
first  instance  to  Venice  and  the  Lombards,  According  to  Zanetti,  the 
first  oil-painting  executed  in  Venice  was  a  St.  Augustine^  painted  in  tho 
vear  H75,  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  by  Bartolommeo  Viva- 
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THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  ALESSO  BALDGUNETTI 
[BORN  1422— DIED  1499.] 

So  powerful  is  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  noble  art  of 
painting,  that  many  distinguished  men  have  abandoned  call- 
ings in  which  they  might  have  become  most  wealthy,  and, 
impelled  by  the  inclination  felt  for  this  one,  have  pursued 
the  desire  by  which  they  were  animated,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  their  elders,  have  devoted  themselves  to  painting,  to 
sculpture,  or  to  other  arts,  as  the  case  might  be,  And,  of  a 
truth,  he  who,  esteeming  riches  at  their  true  value  and  not 
more,  shall  propose  excellence  to  himself  as  the  aim  of  his 
life,  will  find  treasures  very  different  to  those  formed  of  gold 
and  silver,  nor  need  he  ever  fear  the  accidents  which  not 
unfrequently  despoil  us  in  a  moment  of  those  earthly  riches, 
which  are  unwisely  esteemed  by  men  much  beyond  their 
true  worth.  Well  persuaded  of  this,  Alesso  Baldovinetti, 
attracted  by  his  own  inclination  towards  art,  abandoned  com- 
merce, to  which  all  his  predecessors  had  given  their  atten- 
tion, (and  m  the  honourable  pursuit  of  which  they  hal 
acquired  riches,  living  in  the  manner  of  the  most  noble  citi  • 
zens),  and  devoted  himself  to  painting,  wherein  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  peculiar  talent  for  imitating  natural 
objects,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  executed  by  his  hand. 
This  artist,  while  yet  but  a  boy,  and  almost  against  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  would  have  had  him  occupy  himself 
with  commerce,  devoted  his  attention  to  drawing ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  made  so  much  progress  therein,  that  hia  father 
consented  to  permit  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions,* The  first  work  in  fresco  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti  was 

nni.  In  Florence,  painting  in  tempera  maintained  its  ground  still  longer, 
a  circumstance  to  which  the  horror  felt  for  the  crime  of  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno  (whnse  life  follows),  may  posaibly  have  contributed.  Rumohr  is 
doubtful  whether  Domemco  Veneziano  ever  painted  in  oil  See  the 
Knnslblatt  for  1821,  pp  11, 178,  see  also  Eastlake,  Matenak,  p,  214,  ft 
seq,  Laniii,  vol.  I.  p  81,  and  vol.  11.  p.  8,  et  seg.  p,  95,  et  seq 

*  _Alcsso  Baldovinetti  was  inscribed  in  the  Company  of  Painters  in  I44fr, 
indris  thus  denominated  in  the  old  book/'^fewodi  fialdomnetto  depintttr^ 
MCOccxLvtir."  Baldinucci  considers  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Paoto 
Uccellci,  from  the  resemblance  which  hi!  manner  bears  to  that  of  thifl 
Blaster, 
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executed  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  on  the  external  wall  of 
the  chapel  of  San  Gilio,  and  was  much  commended,  amcm* 
Other  things,  for  a  figure  of  Saut'  Egidio,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  beautiful  one  *  He  likewise  painted 
the  chapel  of  Santa  Trinita  in  fresco,  together  with  the  altar- 
piece,  which  is  in  tempera,  for  Mes&er  G-herardo  and  Messer 
Bongianni  G-ianfigliazzi,  most  honourable  and  very  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Florence  The  subject  chosen  was  fiom  the 
Old  Testament,|  and  Alesso  sketched  the  stories  in  fresco, 
but  finished  them  a  secco,  tempering  his  colours  with  the 
yolk  of  eggs  mingled  with  a  liquid  varnish,  prepared  over 
the  fire :  by  means  of  this  vehicle  he  hoped  to  defend  hi  a 
work  from  the  effects  of  damp,  but  it  was  so  exceedingly 
strong,  that  where  it  has  been  laid  on  too  thickly  the  work 
has  in  several  places  peeled  off ;  and  thus,  when  the  artist 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  valuable  and  remarkable  secret, 
he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations. 

This  master  drew  very  well  from  nature,  and  in  the 
chapel  above-named,  wherein  is  the  story  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba  proceeding  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  has  de- 
picted the  magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  father  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  In  the  same  picture  is  Lorenzo  dolla  Volpaja,  a, 
most  excellent  master  in  the  art  of  making  watches,  and  a 
distinguished  astrologer,  by  whom  that  most  beautiful  clock 
was  made  for  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  which  the  most  illustrious 
puke  Cosimo  now  has  in  his  palace,  and  wherein  all  the 
movements  of  the  planets  are  perpetually  shown  by  means 
of  wheels,  a  very  rare  thing,  and  the  first  that  was  made  iu 
that  manner.^  In  the  picture  opposite  to  this  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  Alesso  depicted  Luigi  Uuicciardini  the  elder,  Luca 

*  From  a  MS  Memorials  by  Francesco  di  Giovanni  Baldovmetti,  a 
notice  is  cited  by  Manm  to  the  effect  that  in  this  chapel  Alcwo  h,id  paiutud 
his  own  portrait  dressed  in  a  shoit  tunic,  and  holding  a  javelin,  but  when 
the  chapel  was  restored  these  pictures  weie  destroyed. 

t  The  paintings  of  this  chapel  also  were  destroyed  to  remodcrnize  the 
choir  about  the  year  1760.  Among  the  manv  portraits  introduced  in  them 
was  one  of  Alesao  himself.  This  Giovanni  di  Poggio  Baldovwetti,  who 
added  marginal  notes  to  a  copy  of  Vasau's  Lives  in  1747,  declares  himself 
to  have  had  copied  in  1 730. 

I  It  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  the  Ttah  n» 
commentators  accuse  Vasau  of  "nuking a  mere  gratuitous  assertion,  v"i'Ji 
he  declares  it  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind," 

VOL.  U.  P 
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Pitti,  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  and  Giuliano  de1  Medici,  father  of 
pope  Clemeut  VII.  Beside  the  stone  pillar  lie  further 
placed  Gherardo  G-ianfigliazzi  the  elder,  and  the  knight 
Mcsser  Boii£iamii,  who  -wears  a  vestment  of  azure  blue, 
with  a  chain  round  his  neck ;  with  Jacopo  and  Giovanni, 
both  of  the  same  family.  Near  these  personages  stand 
Filippo  Strozzi  the  elder,  with  the  astrologer  Mesacr  Paolo 
dal  Pozzo  Toacanelli.  On  the  vault  arc  four  Patriarchs,  and 
on  the  altar-piece  is  the  Trinity,  with  San  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto  and  another  saint,  both  kneeling,  All  these  portraits 
are  easily  recognized,  from  their  close  similarity  to  thobe  of 
the  same  persons  which  we  see  in  other  works,  whether  of 
statuary  or  painting  ;  more  paiticularly  to  those  existing  in 
the  houses  of  their  respective  descendants,  Alesso  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  tiuxe  to  tlu's  picture,  being  extremely 
patient,  and  liking  to  execute  his  works  at  his  leisure  and 
convenience.  He  drew  exceedingly  well,  and  in  our  book 
there  is  a  mule,  depicted  from  nature  by  his  hand,  wherein 
every  turn  of  each  hair,  all  over  the  animal,  is  represented 
with  much  patience  and  considerable  grace  of  manner. 
Alesso  was  extremely  careful  and  exact  in  his  works,  and 
of  all  the  minutiae  which  mother  nature  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting, he  took  pains  to  be  the  close  imitator  ;  but  he  had 
a  somewhat  dry  and  lurd  manner,  more  especially  in  his 
draperies.  He  delighted  in  the  representation  of  landscape^ 
which  he  depicted  with  the  ntmost  exactitude ;  thus  we  lind 
in  his  pictures  rivers,  bridges,  rocks,  horbs,  fruits,  paths, 
fields,  cities,  castles,  sands,  and  objects  innumciable  of  the 
same  kind.*  In  tho  church  of  the  Annunziata  in  Florence, 
at  the  back  of  the  court,  and  on  the  wall  where  the  Annun- 
ciation itself  is  depicted,  Alesso  executed  an  historical  piece 
in  fresco,  but  finished  a  secco^  wherein  he  represented  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  painted  with  such  minuteness  of  care, 
that  each  separate  straw,  in  the  roof  of  a  cabin,  figured 

*  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  in  Florence,  is  a  work  by  Alesso  Uahlo- 
viaetti,  more  perfectly  preserved  perhaps  than  any  other" that  remains  to 
ws,  The  subject  is  a  Virgin  seated  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  knee.  On 
her  right  hand  IB  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  SS.  Cnsimo  and  Dami,mo( 
before  whom  kneels  St.  Francis ;  on  tho  left  aic  St.  Lotenzo  and  two 
other  saints,  with  St.  Domimck,  also  kneeling. 

t  Lanzi  remarks,  that  of  this  work  little  but  the  ieaign  remains. 
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therein,  may  be  counted ;  and  every  knot  in  these  straws 
distinguished.*  In  the  same  picture  are  the  ruins  of  a  house, 
the  mouldering  stones  of  which  are  corroded  and  wasted  by 
rain  and  snow,  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  covered  hy  a  thick 
branch  of  ivy,  and  in  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tLe 
painter,  with  untiring  patience,  has  made  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaf  of  one  shade  of  green,  and  the  under  side  of  a  dif 
ferent  tint,  as  does  nature  herself,  neither  more  nor  less. 
The  shepherds  in  this  work  are  very  carefully  painted,  and 
there  is  a  snake  or  adder  crawling  up  a  wall,  which  is  en 
tirely  natural. 

It  is  said  that  Alesso  took  great  pains  to  discover  the  true 
method  of  working  in  Mosaic,  but  that  he  never  succeeded 
in  discovering  any  thing  worth  naming,  until  at  length  he 
happened  to  meet  with  a  German,  who  was  going  to  Rome 
for  the  sake  of  the  indulgences :  this  man  he  took  into  hi3 
house,  and  by  him  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
rules  and  the  whole  method  of  proceeding.  Encouraged  by 
this  he  set  himself  boldly  to  work,  and  on  the  inner  wall  of 
San  Giovanni,  in  the  arches  over  the  bronze  gates,  he  exe- 
cuted certain  Angels  holding  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  By 
means  of  this  work,  the  good  manner  of  Alesso  became 
known,  and  he  was  commisbioned  by  the  consuls  of  the  guild 
of  merchants  to  clean  and  restore  the  entire  vault  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  adorned  by  Andrea  Tafi,  as  has 
been  related,  but,  having  received  injury  in  several  places, 
then  required  to  be  repaired  and  set  in  order.  This  under- 
taking Alesso  executed  with  love  and  diligence,  availing 
himself  for  that  purpose  of  a  construction  in  wood-work, 
erected  for  him  by  Cecca,f  who  was  the  best  architect  of 
that  time.  The  practice  of  Mosaic  was  imparted  by  Alesso 
Baldovinetti  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  who  afterwards 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  former  near  that  of  himself,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tornabuoni  family,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  These  portraits  are  in  the  story  of  Joachim 

*  Of  this  picture  an  engraving  may  be  seen  in  the  Etruna  Pittnce. 

f  Richa,  Chiese  Florentine,  vol.  v.  p.  34,  cites  documents  giving  tha 
dates  of  these  works.  The  contract  wherein  Cecca  (Francesco  d'Angioloj 
called  II  Cecca)  engages  to  construct  the  "  edifice,"  or  elaborate  scaffold 
here  alluded  to,  bears  date  Feb.  20,  1482  :  he  is  declared  m  this  document 
to  be  chosen  u  because  there  is  not  his  equaj  in  mutters  of  thig  kind" — a 
reason  that  might  be  suffered  to  prevail  with  Advantage  in  later  times, 
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driven  from  the  temple;  that  of  Alesso  is  in  the  figure  of  an 
old  man,  his  beard  shaven,  and  wearing  a  red  cap  or  hood 
on  his  head  * 

Alesso  Ikldovinetti  lived  eighty  years,  f  an«l  when  lie  per- 
ceived the  approaches  of  age,  being  desirous  of  a  place  where 
he  might  attend  to  the  studies  of  his  profession  with  a  quiet 
mind,  he  purchased  admission  into  the  hospital  of  San  Paolo. 
Here,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  being  more  willingly  received 
and  more  favourably  treated,  perhaps  also  by  mere  chance, 
he  caused  a  great  clips t  to  be  carried  into  the  looms  assigned 
to  him,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  n  consider- 
able sum  of  money  contained  in  it  Believing  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  superintendent  and  other  olliciala  of  the  hospital, 
who  knew  that  he  had  made  a  donation  to  their  house  of  all 
that  should  be  found  belonging  to  him  after  his  death, 
received  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  But  at 
the  death  of  the  painter,  nothing  was  found  in  the  chest  but 
some  drawings,  a  few  portraits  on  paper,  and  a  small  book, 
containing  directions  for  preparing  the  stones  and  stucco  for 
Mosaic,  with  instructions  in  the  method  of  using  them.  Nor 
was  it  any  great  marvel,  according  to  what  is  said  of  Alosso, 
that  no  money  was  found  there,  since  the  master  was  so 
1  Benevolent  and  obliging,  that  he  possessed  nothing  which 
was  not  as  much  the  property  of  his  friends  as  of  himself. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti  was  the  Floren- 
tine Graffione,  who  executed  the  figure  of  God  the  Father  in 
fresco,  with  the  angels  around  it,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
over  the  door  of  the  Innocenti.J  It  is  related  that  the  Mag- 
nificent Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  conversing  one  day  with  Graiii- 
one,  who  was  a  singularly  eccentric  person,  said  to  him,  "  I 
will  ha.ve  all  the  angles  of  the  inside  of  the  cupola  decorated 
with  Mosaics  and  stucco-work."  To  which  Graffione  replied, 

*  It  appears  from  the  MS.  annotations  of  Giovanni  Baldovinetti  already 
referred  to,  that  this  portrait  is  not  the  likeness  of  Alcsso,  but  that  of 
Tommasoj  the  father  of  Domemco  Gliirlandajo. 

t  This  would  bring  the  date  of  his  death  down  to  the  year  1502,  hut  thu 
register  of  deaths  for  the  yeai  HP0  has  that  of  Alesso  under  date  of  the 
29th  of  August  in  that  year. 

t  The  Florentine  Edition  of  V^san,  published  in  1832-38,  speaks  of  this 
\roik  as  in  a  very  grievous  state  ;  that  of  184h'-49,  not  yet  completed,  hut 
gtill  in  progress,  informs  u°,  that  the  fresco  of  Graffione  '"'  has  been  recently 
Stored  b)  the  Professor  Antonio  Manm." 
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"But  you  have  not  masters  for  it."  Whereupon  Loronzo 
rejoin  3d,  "  We  have  so  much  money  that  we  shall  make 
them."  But  Graffione  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Heigh  I  Lo- 
renzo ;  money  can  make  no  masters ;  it  is  the  masters  who 
make  the  money."  Gi-affione  was  a  man  of  most  fantastic 
character  and  singular  habits.  In  his  house  he  ate  at  no 
table  but  one  prepared  with  his  pasteboards,  &c.,  and  slept 
in  no  other  bed  than  a  great  chest  filled  with  straw  and 
without  sheets. 

But  to  return  to  Alesso:  that  master  finished  his  works 
and  ended  his  life  in  the  year  1448,A  when  he  was  honour- 
ably interred  by  his  relations  and  fellow  citizens,  f 


THE  SCULPTOR,  VELLANO  OF  PADUA. 

[BORN  ABOUT  U30  z— DIED  IN  1500  OR  1502^] 

So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  care  and  practice  in  him  who 
with  zealous  study  addicts  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any 
given  object,  that  we  frequently  observe  the  manner  of 
certain  of  our  masters  to  be  so  wel].  imitated  by  those  who 
greatly  delight  in  their  works,  that  no  difference  can  be  dis- 
cerned (unless  it  be  by  those  who  examine  with  well-prac- 
tised eyes)  between  the  imitation  and  the  thing  imitated:  and 
it  rarely  happens  that  a  well-disposed  and  affectionate  dis- 
ciple fails  to  adopt,  at  least  in  great  part,  the  manner 
of  his  master. 

Vellano  of  Padua  devoted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  to  the 
imitation  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  Donate  in  sculpture, 
but  more  particularly  in  works  of  bronze,  thai  he  was  con- 

*  An  error  of  the  piess  for  1498  ;  for  the  tuie  date  of  Alesso's  death, 
see  note  t,  p.  68. 

t  TheA/emoMafe  of  Francesco  di  Giovanni  di  Guido  Baldovinetti,  before 
cited,  makes  mention  of  other  works  of  Alesso,  not  alluded  to  by  Vasan. 
One  of  these  was  m  the  cloisters  of  San  Benedetto,  outside  Florence ; 
another  was  m  those  of  Santa  Croce,  nnd  represented  the  Flagellation  ot 
Christ.  All  these  works  are  dispersed  or  lost,  some  of  them  being  ascubcd 
to  other  masters,  as  that  of  Santa  Croce,  lor  example,  which  15  attributed 
to  Andrea  dal  Castagno. 
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eiJered  in  Padua,  his  native  city,  to  Lave  inherited  the 
ability  of  the  Florentine  master — an  opinion  justified  by  big 
works  in  the  Santo/  respecting  which  almost  any  one,  not 
possessing  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  might  bo 
easily  induced  to  believe  them  the  works  of  Donate  himself, 
nay,  many  not  previously  informed  of  the  truth,  are  thus 
deceived  every  day.  j 

This  Yellano,  then,  inflamed  by  the  many  praises  which 
lie  continually  heard  bestowed  on  the  Florentine  sculptor 
Donato4  who  was  then  working  in  Padua,  and  impelled  by 
a  desire  for  those  advantages  secured  to  good  artists  by  the 
excellence  of  their  works,  Vellano,  I  say,  placed  himself 
with  Donate  to  acquire  from  him  the  knowledge  of  Ins  art, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  sculpture  in  such  sort, 
that  with  the  aid  of  so  great  a  master,  he  finally  attained  his 
purpose ;  insomuch  that  before  Donntello  had  completed  his 
undertaking  in  Padua  and  departed  thence,  Vellano  had  made 
so  great  a  progress  in  the  art,  that  he  had  already  awakened 
considerable  expectation,  and  gave  the  master  so  much  hope, 
as  to  induce  the  latter  to  leave  him  all  his  provibions  ami 
preparations  for  the  work,  with  the  designs  and  models  of  the 
stones  in  bronze,  which  still  remained  to  bo  executed  around 
the  choir  of  the  Santo,  in  that  city.  This  was  one  reason 
why  Vellano,  when  Donato  had  departed,  was  publicly 
appointed  by  his  native  city,  to  his  very  great  honour,  to 
execute  the  whole  work.  By  him,  therefore,  all  the  stories 
in  bronze  on  the  outer  side  of  the  choir  of  the  Santo  were 
executed  accordingly:  and  here,  among  other  things,  is  the 
story  of  Samson,  who  grasping  the  columns,  §  destroys  the 

*  The  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Pailua,  so  willed  par  eimnenrc. 

t  Cicngnara,  Storia  delta  Scull-urn,  declares  that  tfee  moat  unskilled  IP 
art,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  good  sense,  are  unlikely  to  mistake 
even  the  best  works,  of  Vellano  for  the  least  distinguished  among  those  of 
Donato. 

%  Pompomus  Guarictis,  in  his  Treatise  &e  Scvlptwra,  also  declares 
Vellano,  or  Bellano  of  Padua,  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Donato,  but  calli 
him  "  ineptus  artifex," 

$  The  bassi-nhevi  in  bronze  around  the  choir  of  the  Santo  are  twelve  ; 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these  twelve  bassi* 
nlievi,  ten  are  by  Vellano  ;  the  other  two,  the  second  and  fifth,  namely, 
one  representing  David  and  Goliath,  the  other  Judith  and  Holofernes,  are 
by  Andrea  Riccio,  whom  Cicognara  considers  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
Vellano. 
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temple  of  the  Philistines,  In  this  work  the  fragments  of  the 
structure  are  seen  descending  and  overwhelming  the  people 
the  death  of  whom,  some  by  the  ruins,  and  some  by  terror 
with  the  various  attitudes  into  which  that  vast  concourse 
was  thrown,  has  been  admirably  delineated  and  expressed 
Ly  the  painter.  In  the  same  place  are  several  bronze  chan- 
deliers, executed  with  great  judgment  and  displaying  con- 
siderable invention,  by  the  same  master,  with  certain  figures 
in  wax,  the  models  of  the  works  just  described,  also  by  his 
hand,  From  all  we  see,  this  artist  was  manifestly  possessed 
by  an  extreme  desire  to  reach  the  point  attained  by  Dona- 
letto  j  but  this  he  did  not  effect,  having  attempted  to  attain 
a  height  beyond  his  strength,  in  a  very  difficult  art.^ 

Vellano  was  also  much  attached  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, and  displayed  more  than  common  ability  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  branch  of  art,  Having  visited  Rome  in  the  year 
1464,  at  the  time  when  Pope  Paul,f  a  Venetian,  occupied  the 
chair  of  St,  Peter,  Vellano  was  employed  in  the  works  of  the 
Vatican,  Giuliano  da  Maiano  being  architect  to  the  pontiff. 
Among  other  things  executed  by  Vellano,  are  the  arms  of 
Pope  Paul,  with  the  name  of  his  Holiness ;  and  many  of  the 
decorations  in  the  palace  of  San  Marco  are  by  this  artist, 
who  was  commissioned  to  that  work  by  the  same  pope,  and 
executed  the  bustj:  of  the  Holy  Fat1  er,  which  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  summit  of  the  staircase. 

A  magnificent  Court  was  designed  for  this  palace  by 
Vellano,  with  a  graceful  and'  commodious  flight  of  steps, 
but  the  death  of  the  pontiff  intervened  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  all  these  things  remained  incomplete. 
During  the  period  of  his  abode  in  Rome,  Vellano  executed 
many  small  works  in  marble  and  bronze  for  the  pope  and 
other  persons,  but  these  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  In 
Perugia  there  is  a  bronze  statue  larger  than  life  by  this 


*  These  words  Cicognara  declares  to  be  m  contradiction  to  the  eulogies 
of  the  previous  pages ;  and  concludes  that  Vasaii  wiote  this  life  from 
notices  communicated  to  him  by  the  friends  of  Vellono,  whom  he  has  thui 
not  described  according  to  his  own  judgment,  but  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  others,  the  result  being,  that  Vellano  receives  undue  praise. 

t  Paul  II.  (Pietro,  Cardinal  Barbo.) 

$  This  bust  retains  its  place,  but  it  was  at  one  time  the  purpose  of  the 
Veaet  ar.  ambassador,  Zuliau,  to  remove  it  to  Venice.— Be/  tan. 
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mtwter,  which  presents  a  portrait  taken  from  nature,  of  the 
above-named  pope,  seated  in  Ids  pontifical  robed:  at  the 
foot  of  the  figure  is  the  name  of  the  artist  with  the.  date  of 
its  completion.*  This  work  is  placed  in  a  niche  prepared  with 
much  care,  and  composed  of  different  kinds  of  marbles,  outside 
the  door  of  the  church  of  San  Lo^zo,  which  is  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  A  large  number  of  medals  were  produced  by 
this  master,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  Pope  Paul  above-named,  with  those  of  the 
AJ  etme,  Antonio  Roaello,  |  and  of  Eatista  PlatimuJ  bath 
secretaries  to  that  pontiff, 

After  these  things,  Vellano  having  returned  to  Padua 
with  a  very  good  name,  was  held  in  great  esteem  not  only  in 
his  native  city,  but  in  all  Lombardy  and  the  March  of 
Tieviso,  as  well  because  there  had  not  before  been  any  u>ry 
excellent  artists  in  those  parts,  as  because  he  had  attained 
great  skill  in  the  founding  of  metals.  At  a  later  period,  and 
when  Vellano  had  already  become  old,  the  Signoria  of 
Venice,  resolving  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  IJartolom- 
meo  da  Bergamo,  adjudged  the  horse  to  the  Florentine 
Audrea  del  Verrocchio,  and  the  figure  to  Vellano*  Andrea, 
who  knew  himself  to  be,  as  indeed  he  was,  a  much  better 
master  than  Vellano,  and  had  expected  that  the  whole  work 
would  be  confided  to  tyimself,  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  rage 
when  he  heard  of  this  arrangement,  and  having  first  broken 
and  destroyed  the  model,  which  he  had  already  finished,  he 
departed  to  Florence.  But  after  a  time,  being  invited  to 
return  by  the  Signoiia,  who  accorded  to  him  the  entire  work, 
he  went  back  to  complete  it.§  This  gave  Vellano  so  much 
displeasure,  that  without  uttering  a  word,  or  showing  his 

*  The  city  of  Perugia  decreed  this  statue  to  Paul  II,  in  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  citizens  by  that  pontiff,  who  had  found  metma 
to  appease  their  civil  discords,  and  to  restore  order  to  their  finances. 

t  Antonio  Rosello,  considered  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  eloquent  mon 
of  hi3  time,  obtained  the  sounding  title  of  "Monarch  of  Knowledge,"  and 
was  declared  a  new  Lycurgus  and  a  new  Solon :  he  died  in  Padua  at  a  vory 
advanced  age  in  1467.— Ma&selh. 

J  Bartolommeo,  and  not  Batista,  This  ia  the  author  of  the  Sfa  w  d^ 
Papi,  from  St,  Peter  down  to  Paul  II.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1481,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  being  then  keeper  of  the  Bibliotcca  Vaticana.— * 
Ibid. 

§  Of  the  discords  produced  by  this  decision  between  the  two  artiiti, there 
it  further  notice  in  the  hfe  of  Andiea  Verrocchio,  which  follows. 
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resentment  In  any  other  manner,  lie  left  Venice  immediately, 
and  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  lived  very  honourably  during 
the  remainder  of  his  lifej  contenting  himself  with  the  works 
that  he  had  already  completed,  and  with  the  conviction  of  being, 
as  he  ever  was,  beloved  and  respected  in  his  native  land. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,*  and  was  buried  in  the 
Santo  with  that  distinction  which  his  talents,  having  done 
honour  to  his  country  as  well  as  himself,  had  merited,  His 
portrait  was  sent  to  me  from  Padua,  by  certain  friends  of 
mine,  who  received  it,  as  they  inform  me,  from  the  most 
learned  and  very  reverend  Cardinal  Bembo,  a  most  zealous 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  highly  distinguished  for 
his  rich  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  wherein,  and  for  the 
rarest  virtues  and  talents,  he  was  indeed  excellent  above  all 
the  men  of  our  age.t 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI. 
[BORN  H12— DIED  1469,] 

THE  Carmelite  monk,  Fra  Filippo  di  Tommaso  Lippi, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  a  bye  street  called  Ardiglione,  under 

*  Cicognara  assorts,  but  without  adducing;  ai\iy  proof,  that  Vcllano  lived 
thirty-four  years  after  the  death  of  his  master  'Donatello;  this  brings  the 
death  of  the  finmcrto  1500  or  1502,  accordingly  as  we  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Baitnlommeo  Fonzio,  who  places  Doiutello's  death  in  1466,  or  that  of 
Matteo  Pulmiun,  who  gives  the  year  1468  as  that  of  hia  demise. 

f  Many  wnterb,  among  whom  arc  Moielli,  Piaccnza,  and  Cicognara, 
affirm  Andrea  Riccio,  the  Paduan  artist  of  whom  Vasan  makes  so  slight 
a  mention  (m  the  life  of  Antoncllo  da  Messina),  but  who  \vas  in  fact  an 
artist  of  d  tonguished  merit,  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Vcllano,  A  fine 
work  of  Andrea  Riccio,  The  Tomb  of  Gurolamo  and  Marcantonio  della  Torre 
namely,  wtia  lemoved  from  Verona  by  the  French.  This  is  now  in  I'dm. 
Riccio  \\as  also  an  architect,  and  the  church  of  Santa  Gmstina  of  Padua, 
commenced  in  1502,  by  Girolamo  da  Brescia,  was  completed  aftei  his  design, 
Andrea  Riccio  died  in  his  native  city  on  the  8th  of  July,  1532,  nnd  was 
buried  m  the  cemetery  of  San  Giovanni  m  Verdara,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

Andm  Crispo  Briosco  Pat.  Statua.no  msiffni,  emus  opera  ad  antiquorwn 
laudem  proaeime  accedunt,  in  pnmo  ameum  candelabrum  quod  in  ade.  D. 
Antonn  cernitur,  ffaredes  pas,  Vix.  ann.  LXH.  mens*  m.  dies.  vn.  Obnt 
VIII.  indvs.  Juki  M.D.  xxxn, 

Cicognara  hag  given  engravings  of  his  principal  works.  See  Plates  xxxv, 
XXXYI,  and  xxxvix. 
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the  Canto  alia  Cucnlia,  and  behind  the  convent  of  the  Car* 
indites.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  a  fiiomlliMi 
orphan  at  the  age  of  two  years,  his  mother  having  also  died 
shortly  after  his  birth.  The  child  was  for  some  tune  under 
the  care  of  a  certain  Mona  Lapaccia,  Ins  aunt,  thu  bistiT  ot 
his  father,  who  brought  him  up  with  very  jyroat  difficulty 
till  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year,  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  support  the  burden  of  his  maintenance,  aho  placed 
him  in  the  above-named  convent  of  the  Carinolitos.  I  lore, 
in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  dexterous  and  ingenious 
in  all  works  performed  by  hand,  did  he  manifest  the  utmost 
dulness  and  incapacity  in  letters,  to  which  he  would  never 
apply  himself,  nor  would  he  take  any  pleasure  in  learning  of 
any  kind.  The  boy  continued  to  be  called  by  his  worldly 
name  of  Filippo,  *  and  being  placed  with  others,  who  like 
himself  were  in  the  house  of  the  novices,  under  the  care  o 
the  master,  to  tlie  end  that  the  latter  might  see  what  could 
be  done  with  him ;  in  place  of  studying,  he  never  did  any 
tiling  but  daub  his  own  books,  and  those  of  the  other  boys, 
with  caricatures,  whereupon  the  prior  determined  to  give 
him  all  means  and  every  opportunity  for  learning  to  draw, 
The  chapel  of  the  Carmine  had  then  been  newly  painted  by 
Masaccio,  and  this  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  pleased  Fra 
Filippo  greatly,  wherefore  he  frequented  it  daily  for  his 
recreation,  and,  continually  practising  there,  in  company  with 
many  other  youths,  who  were  constantly  drawing  in  that 
place,  he  surpassed  all  the  others  by  very  much  in  dexterity 
and  knowledge  j  insomuch  that  he  was  considered  certain  to 
accomplish  some  marvellous  thing  in  the  course  of  time.  For 
not  only  in  his  youth,  but  when  almost  in  hia  childhood,  he 
performed  so  many  praiseworthy  labours,  that  it  was  truly 
wonderful.  While  still  very  young  he  painted  a  picture  in 
terra  verde,  in  the  cloister,  near  Masaccio's  painting  of  the 
Consecration;  the  subject  of  which  was  a  Pope  confirming  the 
Rule  of  the  Carmelites,  t  with  others  in  fresco  on  several  of 
the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  church :  among  these  was 
a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  stories  from  the  life  of 

*  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  it  waa  customary,  on  entering 
the  convent,  to  change  the  baptismal  name  for  some  other,  a  custom 
departed  from,  as  it  should  seem,  m  the  case  of  Filippo. 

t  Thia  work  was  destroyed,  with  the  Consecration  of  Maaaccio, 
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that  saint.  Proceeding  thus,  and  improving  from  day  to  day, 
be  had  so  closely  followed  the  manner  of  Masaccio,  and  hi. 
works  displayed  so  much  similarity  to  those  of  the  latter, 
that  many  ailirmed  the  spirit  of  Masaccio  to  have  entered  the 
body  of  Fra  Filippo.  On  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
near  the  organ,  he  depicted  the  figure  of  San  Marziale,  a 
work  by  which  he  acquired  great  fame,  seeing  that  it  was 
judged  to  bear  a  comparison  with  those  executed  by  Ma- 
saccio.1* Whereupon,  hearing  himself  so  highly  commended 
by  all,  he  formed  his  resolution  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
boldly  threw  off  the  clerical  habit,  f 

Some  time  after  this  event,  and  being  in  the  march  of 
Ancona,  Filippo  was  one  day  amusing  himself  with  certain 
of  his  friends  in  a  boat  on  the  sea,  when  they  were  all  taken 
by  a  Moorish  galley  which  was  cruising  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  led  captives  into  Barbary,  where  he  remained; 
suffering  many  tribulations,  for  eighteen  mouths.  But,  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  his  master,  it  came  into  his 
head  one  day  to  draw  his  portrait ;  and  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  from  the  fire,  and  with 
that  delineated  his  figure  at  full  length  on  a  white  wall, 
robed  in  his  Moorish  vestments.  This  being  related  to  the 
master  by  the  other  slaves,  to  all  of  whom  it  appeared  a 
miracle,  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  not  being  practised 
in  that  country,  the  circumstance  caused  his  liberation  from 
the  chains  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held.  And  truly 
that  was  greatly  to  the  glory  of  that  noble  art ;  for  here  was 
a  man  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  condemning  and 
punishing,  but  who,  in  place  of  inflicting  pains  and  death, 
does  the  direct  contrary,  and  is  even  led  to  show  friendship, 
and  restore  the  captive  to  liberty.  Having  afterwards  J 

*  All  the  pictures  here  described  as  executed  by  Fia  Filippo  Linpi  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmine,  have  been  destroyed^  partly  by  time,  and  partly  by 
the  conflagration  of  1771. — Mawelli. 

t  If  Filippo,  as  Delia  Valle  affiims,  left  hia  convent  after  a  few  months  of 
noviciate,  without  being  professed,  how  do  en  it  happen  that  he  is  always 
called  Fra  Filippo  through  his  whole  life  ?  He  painted  his  own  portrait 
with  the  tonsure,  and  his  death  is  registered  in  the  necrology  of  the 
Caimolites  as  that  of  A  member,  under  the  name  f rater  Phihppw.  From 
all  these  things  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  h«  Fas  certainly  professed,  if  not 
tn  full  orders  —Ibid. 

$  The  Florentine  commentators  accuse  Vasari  of  more  than  usual  in 
v?curacy  as  regards  the  dates  in  this  life.  The  Germans  defend  ILDQ  OH 
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executed  certain  works  in  painting  for  his  master,  he  was 
then  conducted  safely  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  a  picture 
on  panel  for  king  Alfonso,  then  Duke  of  Calabria,  which  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  where  the  guard-room  now 
is.  But  after  no  long  time  he  conceived  a  wish  to  return  to 
Florence,  where  he  remained  some  months,  during  which 
time  he  painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  nuns  of  Sant'Am- 
brogio,  a  most  beautiful  picture,*  by  means  of  which  ho 
became  known  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  was  thereby  ren- 
dered his  most  assured  friend.  He  likewise  executed  a 
painting  in  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  Croce,t  with  a  second, 
which  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  Palace,  and  on 
which  he  depicted  the  Nativity  of  Christ,}:  Fra  Filippo 
likewise  painted  a  picture  for  the  wife  of  the  above-named 
Cosimo,  the  subject  of  which  is  also  a  Nativity  of  Christ* 
with  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  this  work  was  in- 
tended for  one  of  the  cells  in  the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  constructed  as  a  mark  of  da- 
votion,  and  had  dedicated  to  St,  John  the  Baptist.  §  Othw 
pictures  by  the  same  master,  containing  stories  in  small 
figures,  were  sent  as  a  gift  to  Pope  Eugenks  IV,,  who  was 
a  Venetian,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and  these  works  caused 
Fra  Filippo  to  be  in  great  favour  with  that  pontiff. 

It  is  said  that  Fra  ^ilippo  was  much  addicted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  insomuch  that  he  would  give  all  he  posa^ed 
to  secure  the  gratification  of  whatever  inclination  might  at 
the  moment  be  predominant  ,•  but  if  he  could  by  no  means 
accomplish  his  wishes,  he  would  then  depict  the  object  which 
had  attracted  his  attention,  in  his  paintings,  and  endeavour 
by  discoursing  and  reasoning  with  himself  to  dimiuibh  the 
violence  of  his  inclination.  It  was  known  that,  while  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  the  works  undertaken  by  him 
received  little  or  none  of  his  attention;  for  which  reason 

many  of  these  occasions,  on  the  present  for  example,  The  reader  fe 
referred  to  these  authorities  for  more  minute  details  than  can  hero  find 
place. 

*  Thia  picture,  a  very  large  one,  depicting  the  Virgin  Crowed,  with  An#e)g 
and  Saints,  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Artg  at  Fl> 
fence. 

f  This  ia  likewise  in  the  Gallery  of  ihe  Fine  Arts, 

j  Now  h  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj  at  Florence. 

J  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  at  Florence. 
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Cosimo  de'  Medici,  wishing  him  to  execute  a  work  in  liis  own 
palace,*  shut  him  up,  that  he  might  not  waste  his  time  in 
running  about;  hut  having  endured  this  confinement  for  t\\o 
daySj  lie  then  made  ropes  with  the  sheets  of  his  binl,  which 
he  ciit  to  pieecs  for  that  purpose,  and  so  having  let  himself 
down  from  a  window,  escaped,  and  for  several  days  gave 
himself  up  to  his  amusements.  When  Cosimo  found  that  the 
painter  had  disappeared,  he  caused  him  to  be  sought,  and 
Fra  Filippo  at  last  returned  to  his  work,  but  from  that  time 
forward  Cosimo  gave  him  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  at  his 
pleasure,  repenting  greatly  of  having  previously  shut  him  up 
when  he  considered  the  danger  that  Fra  Filippo  had  in- 
curred by  his  folly  in  descending  from  the  window ;  and  ever 
afterwards,  labouring  to  keep  him  to  his  work  by  kindness 
only,  he  was  by  this  means  much  more  promptly  and  effect- 
ually served  by  the  painter,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
excellencies  of  rare  genius  were  as  forms  of  light  and  not 
beasts  of  burden, 

For  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Primer  ana,  J  on  the  piazza 
of  Fiesole,  Fra  Filippo  painted  a  picture,  wherein  he  de- 
picted Our  Lady  receiving  the  Annunciation  from  the  angel. 
This  work  exhibits  extraordinary  care,  and  theie  is  so  much 
beauty  in  the  figure  of  the  an  pel,  that  it  appears  to  be  in- 
deed a  celestial  mcssen^er.J  This  master  executed  two  pic- 
tures for  the  nuns  of  the  Murate ;  one,  an  Annunciation,  is 
placed  on  the  high  altar ;  the  other,  presenting  stories  from 
the  lives  of  San  Benedetto  and  San  Bernardo,  is  on  another 
altar  of  the  same  church. §  In  the  palace  of  the  Signoria 
Fra  Filippo  likewise  painted  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  is  over  a  door;  with  another  representing  San  Ber- 
nardo, placed  over  another  door  in  the  same  palace  In  the 
sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  Florence,  is  a  painting  by  this 
master,  representing  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels,  and 

*  Two  paintings  by  Fra  Fihppo,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Medici  arc  now 
in  possession  of  the  Biothcis  Met?ger  of  Florence.  The  one  is  im 
Annunciation.  In  the  other  are  seven  Saints  seated,  St  John  in  the  centre  j 
both  are  finished  with  exijuiMte  care,— -Erf.  Flor.  184D. 

^  This  work  is  now  in  the  neighbouring  re^dence  of  the  Canons, 

$  Thia  picture  was  sold  many  years  since,  and  IB  conjectured  to  be  now 
fo  the  Pmacoteek  of  Munich,-- •#&  Flor.  1 849, 

g  The  convent  was  suppressed  in  1812,  and  the  fate  of  theai  two 
pictures  is  unknown. 
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with  saints  on  either  hand,  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  which 
lias  ever  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  men  versed  in 
our  arts,*  In  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Fra  Filippo  exe- 
cuted a  picture,  also  representing  the  Annunciation,  which  is 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Superintendents  of  Works, f  with  a 
second  for  the  Delia  Stufa  Chapel,  which  is  not  finished. 
For  Sant'  Apostolo,  in  the  same  city,  he  painted  a  picture; 
in  panel  for  one  of  the  chapels ;  it  presents  the  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  different  figures,  And  in  Arezzo  he  executed 
one  for  Messer  Carlo  Marsuppini,  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Bernardo,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Monte  OH  veto, 
wherein  he  depicted  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  numerous  saints.  This  work  has  maintained  itself  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  of  freshness}  that  one  might  suppose  it 
to  have  but  just  left  the  hands  of  the  master.  With  respect 
to  this  picture,  the  latter  was  exhorted  by  Carlo  Marauppini 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  hands,  his  painting  of 
which,  in  many  of  his  works,  had  been  much  complained  of  ; 
whereupon  Fra  Filippo,  wishing  to  avoid  such  blame  for  the 
future,  ever  afterwards  sought  to  conceal  the  hands  of  his 
figures,  either  by  the  draperies  or  by  some  other  contrivance. 
In  the  painting  we  are  now  describing,  the  master  haw  given 
the  portrait  of  Messer  Carlo  Marsuppini  from  the  lifi-.§ 
In  Florence,  Fra  Filippo  painted  the  picture  of  a  Prescpwt\ 


*  It  is  perhaps  to  this  picture  that  Domenico  Veneziano  alludes  in  a 
aetter  written  from  Perugia,  in  1438,  to  Pietro  de'  Medici,  wherein  he  say«T 
"  Fia  Fflippo  has  a  picture  which  is  to  go  to  Santo  Spirito,  but  which  "ht 
cannot  finish  in  five  years,  though  he  should  work  night  and  clay,"  Tliib 
work  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Angels  adoring  j  in  the  predclki 
are  other  Angels  sounding  musical  instruments,  with  Saints,  a  Bibhop  and 
&  Nun,  the  latter  in  black  vestments ;  it  is  now  in  the  collection  01 
Lombard!  and  Baldi,  of  Florence.  So  far  the  last  edition,  Flor.  1?M!>. 
Other  annotators  affirm  that  the  work  hcie  named  by  Vasan,  was  scut  to 
Paris,  in  1812,  and  still  remains  in  that  city. 

t  This  picture  is  still  in  its  place,  but  in  a  very  poor  condition,  QJ 
that  for  the  Stufa  Chapel  nothing  is  known. 

+  The  fate  of  this  work  is  unknown. 

§  The  convent  being  suppressed  in  17B5,  this  work  was  purchased  by 
the  noble  house  of  Lippi,  of  Arezzo  ;  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  placed  it  in  the  gallery  of  St.  John  of  the  Latcmn. 

||  Representations  of  the  Nativity,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances 
we  so  called;  and  are  very  familiar  to  those  who  have  frequented  Italian 
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for  the  nuns  of  Annalena,*  and  some  of  his  worka  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  Padua,  f  He  sent  two  stories  in  small  figures 
to  Komn  for  Cardinal  Barbo ;  they  were  admirably  exe- 
cuted, and  finished  with  extraordinary  care.  This  master 
certainly  displayed  most  wonderful  grace  in  his  works, 
blending  his  colours  with  the  most  perfect  harmony,  qualities 
for  which  he  has  ever  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
artists,  and  for  which  he  is  extolled  by  modern  masters  with 
unlimited  commendation ;  nay,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
so  long  as  his  admirable  labours  can  be  preserved  from  the 
voracity  of  time,  his  name  will  be  held  in  veneration  by  all 
coming  ages,  In  Prato,  near  Florence,  where  Fra  Filippo 
had  some  relations,  he  took  up  his  abode  for  some  months, 
and  there  executed  various  works  for  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  in  company  with  the  Carmelite,  Fra  Diamante, 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  noviciate  Having  then 
received  a  commission  from  tho  nuns  of  Santa  Margherita, 
to  paint  a  picture  for  the  high  altar  of  their  church,  he  one 
day  chanced  to  see  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Bnti,  a  citizen 
of  Florence,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Convent,  either  as  a 
novice  or  boarder.  Fra  Filippo,  having  given  a  glance  at 
Lucreaia,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  graceful,  so  persuaded  the  nuns,  that 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  permit  him  -to  make  a  likeness  of 
her,  for  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  work  he  was  exe- 
cuting for  them.J  The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  painter 
fell  violently  in  love  with  Lucrezia,  and  at  length  found 
means  to  influence  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  led  her 
away  from  the  nuns,  and  on  a  certain  day,  when  she  had 
gone  forth  to  do  honour  to  the  Cmtola§  of  our  Lady,  a 
venerated  relic  preserved  at  Prato  and  exhibited  on  that 
occasion,  he  bore  her  from  their  keeping.  By  this  event  the 
nuns  were  deeply  disgraced,  and  the  father  of  Lucrezia  was 

*  The  convent  having  been  suppressed,  this  picture  was  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  we  have  discovered  it  in  the  gallery  of  the  Florentine  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  It  will  tie  found  under  the  No,  57  of  the  catalogue 
published  in  1846.— Ed.  Flor.  1840. 

t  The  works  executed  in  the  Santo  of  Padua  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
successive  restorations  of  the  Church. 

|  This  picture  is  a.  Nativity  of  Chnst,  it  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1812,  and 
fitill  remains  there 

The  girdle,  presented  to  St.  Thomas  by  Our  Lady  herself,  da  with  the 
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so  grievously  afflicted  thereat,  that  he  never  more  recovered 
his  cheerfulness,  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  regain  his 
child,  But  Luerezia,  whether  retained  by  fear  or  by  some 
other  cause,  would  not  return,  but  remained  with  Fihppo, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  who  was  also  called  Filippo,  and 
who  eventually  became  a  most  excellent  and  very  famous 
painter  like  his  father.* 

In  the  church  of  San  Domenico,  in  this  same  Prato,  are 
two  picturesf  by  this  master,  and  in  the  transept  of  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  is  another,  a  fig  are  of  the  Virgin 
namely.  Desiring  to  remove  this  work  from  its  original 
place,  the  superintendents,  to  save  it  from  injury,  had  the 
wall  on  which  it  was  depicted  cut  away,  and  ha\  ing  secured 
and  bound  it  with  wood-work,  thus  transported  it  to  another 
wall  of  the  church,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  J  Over  a  woll, 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Ceppo  of  Francesco  di  Marco,  there 
is  a  small  picture  on  panel  by  this  master,  representing  the 
portrait  of  the  above-named  Francesco  di  Marco,  the  author 
and  founder  of  that  pious  establishment,  In  the  Capitular 
Church  of  Prato,  on  a  small  tablet  which  is  ovor  the  side 
door  as  one  ascends  the  steps,  Fra  Filippo  depicted  the 
death  of  San  Bernardo,  by  the  touch  of  wlioao,  bier  many 
lame  persons  are  restored  to  health.  In  this  work  are  monks 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  master;  and  the  exquisite  grace  of 
their  heads,  the  truth  and  beauty  with  which  their  gru-f,  and 
the  plaintive  expression  of  their  weeping,  are  conveyed  tc 
the  spectator,  is  a  thing  marvellous  to  behold  Somo  of  the 
hoods  and  draperies  of  these  monks  have  moht  b'autiful 
folds,  and  the  whole  work  merits  the  utmost  praise  llr  tli« 
excellence  of  its  design,  composition,  and  colouring,  M  -wAl 
as  for  the  grace  and  harmony  of  proportion  displayed  m  it, 

*  This  son  was  Filippino  Lippi,  whose  life  follows,  It  is  suppnuetl  that 
the  canymg  off  of  Lucrezia  is  the  event  to  which  Gunsinm  ile*  Motlici 
refers,  where,  in  a  letter  to  Bartolommoo  Serrugli,  written  iioni  Kloionce,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1458,  he  ubcs  the  following  worilb  .  h  And  so  \u» 
laughed  a  good  while  at  the  en  or  of  Fi«i  Filippo," — Cfayc,  (1<ttte$ttw 
inedito  3*  Artub,  1. 1 86. 

t  One  of  these,  repiesenting  the  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  is  still  m  the 
refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S.m  Domenico. 

J  In  the  various  changes  suffered  by  this  church,  the  pwtnra  htia  mcwt 
probably  been  destroyed,  as  it  is  no  longer  to  be  ewn.— 
1838. 
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completed  as  it  is  by  the  most  delicate  liand  of  Filippo.*  He 
was  also  appointed  by  the  wardens  of  the  same  church,  who 
desired  to  retain  a  memorial  of  him,  to  paint  the  chapel  of 
the  High  Altar,  and  here  we  have  likewise  good  evidence  of 
his  power,  for  besides  the  excellence  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  there  are  certain  htads  and  draperies  in  it  which  arc 
most  admirable, f  In  this  work  Fra  Fihppo  made  the 
figures  larger  than  Iife9  and  hereby  instructed  later  artists  in 
the  mode  of  giving  true  grandeur  to  large  figures.}  There 
are  likewise  certain  figures  clothed  in  vestments  but  little 
used  at  that  time,  whereby  the  minds  of  others  were 
awakened,  and  artists  began  to  depart  from  that  sameness 
which  should  rather  be  called  obsolete  monotony  than  an- 
tique simplicity.  In  the  same  work  are  stories  from  the  life 
of  Santo  Stefano,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated;  they 
cover  the  wall  on  the  light  side,  and  consist  of  the  Disputa- 
tion, the  Stoning  and  the  Death  of  the  Protomartyr.  In  the 
first  of  these,  where  St.  Stephen  is  disputing  with  the  Jews, 
the  countenance  of  the  saint  exhibits  so  much  zeal  and  fer- 
vour, that  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine ;  how  much  more 
then  to  give  it  expression  :  while,  in  the  faces  and  attitudes 
of  these  Jews,  their  hatred  and  rage,  with  the  anger  they 
feel  at  finding  themselves  vanquished  by  the  saint,  arc 
equally  manifest.  Still  more  forcibly  has  he  depicted  the 
brutal  rage  of  those  who  slew  the  martyr  with  stones,  which 
they  grafep,  some  large,  others  smaller  ones,  with  grinding 
teeth,  horrible  to  behold,  and  with  gestures  of  demoniac  ragd 
and  cruelty.  St.  Stephen,  calm  and  steadfast  in  the  midst 
of  their  terrible  violence,  is  seen  with  his  face  towards 
heaven,  imploring  the  pardon  of  the  Eternal  Father  for 
those  who  thus  attack  him,  with  the  utmost  piety  and  fcr- 

*  This  picture  is  still  in  its  place,  and  is  m  tolerable  preservation,  Imt  it 
5s  not  a  small  pictuie,  as  Vasari  implies,  being  upwaids  oi  four  bracelet  high, 
and  more  than  two  broad—  Ed.  Fkr.  1R4G— 9. 

t  This  work,  which  is  m  fresco,  is  also  still  in  its  pUce,  and  is  better  cal- 
culated to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  painter's  merits  than  any  other  whatever 
still  remaining  to  us  — Mamlh 

J  Earlier  masters,  as  for  example  BufFalmneco,  Taddeo  Bartoli,  Lorenzo 
di  Bicei,  and  others,  had  painted  colossal  figuies,  but  their  style  WPS  never- 
theless not  a  grand  one  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  displayed  grandeur  of  stylo, 
not  in  his  large  figures  only,  but  even  in  .hose  of  the  smallest  dimensions, 
—Forstsr. 

VOL.  n.  G 
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vour     This  variety  of  expression  is  certainly  very  fine,  ancl 
is  well  calculated  to  teach  students  of  art  the  v?ilue  of  imita- 
tive power,  and  the  importance  of  being  able  to  express 
clearly  the  affections  and  eino  tions  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented,    Fra  Filippo  devoted  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
this  point,  as  is  seen  in  this  work;  he  has  given  the  disciples 
who  are  burying  St.  Stephen  attitudes  so  full  of  dejection, 
and  faces  so  deeply  afflicted,  so  drowned  in  tears,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  at  them  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
sorrow,     On  the  other  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  History  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  his  Birth,  that  is  to  say,  his  Preaching 
in  the  Wilderness,  his  Baptism,  the  Feast  of  Heiod,  and  the 
Decapitation  of  the  Saint.    In  the  picture  of  the  Preaching, 
the  Divine  Spirit  inspiring  the  speaker  is  most  clearly  mani- 
fest in  his  face,  while  the  different  emotions  of  hope,  anxiety, 
gladness,  and  sorrow,  of  the  crowd,  women  as  well  as  men, 
who  are  listening  around  him,  charmed  and  mastered  by  the 
force  of  his  words,  are  equally  well  expressed,    In  the  Bap- 
tism are  beauty  and  goodness  exemplified,  and  in  the  Feast 
of   Herod,   the  splendour  of  the  banquet,  the  address  of 
Herodias,  the  astonishment  of  the  guests,  and  their  inex- 
pressible sorrow  when  the  head  is  presented  on  the  chaiger, 
are  rendered  with  admirable  truth  and  effect.    Among  those 
present  at  the  banquet  are  numerous  figures  in  fine  atti- 
tudes, exhibiting  beautiful  draperies  and  exquisite  expres- 
sions of  countenance.     A  portrait  of  Fra  Filippo  himself, 
taken  with  his  own  hand  by  help  of  a  mirror,  is  one  of  them, 
and  among  the  persons  who  bewail  the  death  of  St.  Stephen, 
is  the  portrait  of  his  disciple  Fra  Diamante,  in  a  figure 
robed  in  black,  and  bearing  the  vestments  of  a  bishop    This 
work  is  indeed  the  best  of  all  that  he  produced,  as  well  for 
the  many  fine  qualities  displayed  in  it,  as  for  the  circum- 
stance, that  having  made  the  figures  somewhat  larger  than 
hfe,  he  encouraged  those  who  came  after  him  to  enlarge 
their  manner.    Fra  Filippo  was  indeed  so  highly  estimated 
for  his  great  gifts,  that  many  circumstances  in  his  life  which 
were  very  blameable    received  pardon,  and  were  partly 
placed  out  of  view,  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities,    In  the  work  just  described  is  the  portrait  of 
Messer  Carlo,  naturJ  son  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  was 
rector    of  the  church   wherein    it  was    executed,  which 
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had  received  large  benefactions  both   fiom  liim  and  Ms 
house. 

In  the  year  1463,  when  Fra  Fihppo  had  completed  thia 
undertaking,*  he  painted  a  picture  in  tempera  for  the  church 
of  San  Jacopo,  in  Pidtqja.  The  subject  of  this  \vork,  whieh 
is  a  very  fine  one,  is  the  Annunciation,  and  contains  tha 
portrait  of  Messer  Jacopo  Bellucci,  taken  from  the  life,  and 
depicted  with  great  animation- j  Theie  is  also  a  picture 
representing  tlie  Birth  of  the  virgin,  by  this  master,  i« 
the  house  of  Pulidoro  Bracciolmi ,  J  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Eight,  in  Florence,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  painted  in  tempera,  on  a  liuJf 
circle. §  In  the  house  of  Ludovico  Cappom,  likewise,  theui 
is  another  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ;||  and  a  work  of  the  same  master  is  in  the  possession  ut 
Bernardo  Vecchietti,  a  Florentine  noble  of  so  much  integrity 
and  excellence  that  my  woids  cannot  do  justice  to  his  merits. 
The  picture  is  small,  the  subject  Sant*  Agostiuo  occupied 
with  his  studies  ;  an  exceedingly  beautiful  painting  f  But 
still  finer  is  a  figure  of  St,  Jerome  doing  penance,  of  similar 
size,  and  by  the  same  hand,  which  is  now  in  the  guardaroba 
of  Duke  Cosimo  r  *  for  if  Fra  Filippo  displayed  excellence 
in  his  paintings  generally,  still  more  admirable  were  hw 

*  The  paintings  of  the  Choir  above  described,  which  are  without  doubt 
the  most  important  and  most  attainable  of  Fin  Fihppo's  works,  ^ero 
carefully  restored  by  Professor  Antonio  Mauni,  in  1035,  and  on  that 
occasion  a  work  containing  five  engravings,  the  portiaits  of  Fra  Filippt>, 
Fru  Diamante,  and  Messer  Carlo  de'  Medici  included,  was  published  by  the 
Canon  Baldanzi,  under  the  following  title  :  Delle  Pittuie  d\  Ft  a  Fihppo 
Lippi  nel  coro  delta  Cattedrale  di  Prato  Thib  publication  gives  interesting 
not1  cca  of  Fia  Filippo.  and  of  his  disciple  Fid  Diamante  — Ed.  Flor 
1B49. 

t  This  painting  has  been  removed  from  the  chinch,  and  is  believed  to  btv 
in  one  of  the  Geiman  grill eneb  — Ibid. 

$  Waagen  informs  us  that  this  \\ork  is  now  m  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Berlin;  it  will  be  found  under  the  No  170,  of  the  catalogue  published  in 
1841 

$  Believed  to  be  lost. 

||  This  work  was  in  possession  of  Cailo  del  Chiaro,  whose  collection  was 
purchased  by  Prince  Demidoff,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  picture  m  question 
Sad  been  previously  sold, 

H"  Still  m  excellent  preservation,  and  now  in  the  Florentine  Galleiy 
»-See  Mrs,  Jameson.  Poetty  qf  Sawed  and  legendary  Artt  vol.  i,  p.  29£, 

*  *  The  fate  of  thia  picture  is  unknown 
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smaller  pictures  ;  in  these  he  surpassed  himself,  impairing  tc 
them  a  grace  and  beauty,  than  which  nothing  finer  couhl  be 
imagined :  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  pivdellas 
of  all  the  pictures  painted  by  him,  He  was  indeed  an 
urlist  of  such  power,  that  in  his  own  time  he  was  MII  parsed 
by  none,  and  even  in  our  days  there  are  voiy  few  hiipmor  to 
him :  therefore  it  is  that  he  has  not  only  boon  ahvayb  eulo- 
gized by  Michael  Angelo,  but  in  many  things  hub  been  imi- 
tated by  that  master, 

For  the  church  of  San  Domenieo-vecchio,  in  Perugia* 
Fra  Filippo*  painted  a  picture,  which  has  since  been  placed 
on  the  high  altar;  it  icprcsents  the  Virgin,  with  San  Pioro, 
San  Paolo,  San  Ludovico,  and  Sant'  Antonio  the  abbot. 
The  Cavahere,  Mesbcr  Aleasandro  degli  Alossandri,  also  a 
friend  of  Fra  Filippo,  caused  him  to  paint  a  picture  for  the 
church  of  his  country  palace  at  Vincigliata,  on  the  heights  of 
Fiesobj  the  subject  a  San  Lorenzo  and  other  saints.  In 
this  work  he  depicted  the  portraits  of  Alessandro  degli 
Alessandri  and  his  two  sons  f  Fra  Filippo  was  very  partial 
to  men  of  cheerful  character,  and  lived  for  his  own  part  in  a 
very  joyous  fashion. 

This  master  instructed  Fra  Diamante  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, and  the  latter  executed  many  works  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmine  at  Prato.  Ho  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
imitation  of  his  master's  manner,  and  thereby  obtained  much 
credit  for  himself.J  Among  those  who  studied  with  Fra  Fil- 
ippo, were  Sandro  Botticello,  Pisello,  and  Jacopo  del  Sellajo, 
a  Florentine,  who  painted  two  pictures  for  the  church  of  San 
Friano,  and  one  in  dibtempor  for  that  of  the  Carmine,  §  with 

*  Some  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  pictmo  here  described  be 
the  work  of  Fra  Fihppo,  or  that  of  the  Beato  Augdieo ;  but  the  manner 
of  FIB  Angelica  is  altogothei  different  frnm  that  of  Fia,  Fihppo,  an  w.w 
indeed  inevitable  from  the  striking  dissimilarity  of  then  churacteis:  the 
picture  m  question,  divided  into  thiee  parts,  ia  now  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
the  Convent 

t  This  woik.,  painted  for  the  Church  of  VmciftlutA,  is  now  in  the  Casft 
Alessandn  in  the  Boigo  degli  Albisn,  but  this  also  has  been  dwdud  into 
three. 

J  For  a  notice  o/  this  paintei,  see  the  work  of  Baldanzi,  before  cited 
Velle  pitture  di  Fra  Fihppo,  $  c. 

§  These  few  words  are  all  the  notice  we  have  respecting  this  painter  and 
his  works,  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  the  pamtJnps  executed  for  IM& 
Friano  and  the  Church  of  the  Carmine.— J2cJ.  Flor.  184^ . 
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many  other  artists  whom  he  always  instructed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  He  livad  creditably  by  his  labours,* 
and  expended  very  large  sums  on  the  pleasures  to  which  he 
continued  to  addict  himself,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Fra 
Filippo  was  requested  by  the  commune  of  Spolcto,  through 
the  medium  of  Cosnno  de'  Medici,  to  paint  the  chapel  in 
their  principal  church — that  of  Our  Lady — and  this  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  Fra  Diamante,  he  was  conducting  to  a 
successful  termination,  when,  being  overtaken  by  death,  he 
was  prevented  from  completing  it.  j  It  was  said  that  the 
libertinism  of  his  conduct  occasioned  this  catastrophe,  and 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  certain  persons  related  to  the  object 
of  his  love. 

Fra  Filippo  finished  the  course  of  his  life  in  the  year 
1438,J  being  then  fifty-seven  years  old.  He  left  Filippo  his 
son  to  the  guardianship  of  Fra  Diamante,  with  whom  the 
child,  then  ten  years  old,  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  by 
him  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting,  Fra  Diamante  took 
three  hundred  ducats  with  him  from  Spolcto,  which  remained 
to  be  received  from  the  commune  for  the  work  perfoimed 
there,  and  with  this  sum  he  purchased  a  certain  property  for 
himself,  appropriating  but  little  of  it  to  the  child. §  The 
latter  was  placed  with  Sandro  Botticello,  who  was  at  that 
time  considered  an  excellent  master  in  painting,  and  the  old 
man  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  led  and  white  marble,  which 
the  people  of  Spoleto  caused  to  be  erected  for  him  in  the 
church  which  he  was  painting. 

The  death  of  Fra  Filippo  caused  much  regret  to  many 

Gaye,  ut  supra,  has  cited  letters  from  him  winch  speak  of  "  pressing 
need"  having  compelled  him  to  the  labours  he  was  then  executing  in  Piato. 
Another  document,  quoted  by  Baldmucci,  shows  Fra  Filippo  depositing 
230  pieces  of  gold  with  Nen  di  Bicci,  "  to  lie  kept  foi  him.'1  The  habita 
of  this  master  make  both  accounts  equally  piobable,  however  contradictory. 

f  These  works  remain  in  good  preservation. 

t  Most  probably  an  error  of  the  press,  UGfl  is  the  date  of  Fra  Filippo's 
death, 

$  Baldanzi  gives  the  sum  at  200,  he  remarks,  and  with  reason,  that 
before  accusing  Fra  Diamante  of  injustice  to  the  child,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  sum  due  to  Fia  Diamante  himself,  for  his  share  in  the 
woik.  The  works  of  this  master  are  but  little  known.  Baldanzi  cites  one  as 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dmgom  chapel  (a  chapel  annexed  to  the 
cnurch  of  the  Caimine)  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Beiti  family  of 
Pwto ;  the  subject  01  this  work  is>  St.  Jerome  praying  in  the  wilderness,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Santa  Thecla  the  Martyr,  standing  bebide  him, 
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among  his  friends,  more  particularly  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  f  The  latter  had  offered  in  his  life- 
time to  give  him  a  dispensation,  that  he  might  make  Lu- 
crezia  di  Francesco  Buti  his  legitimate  wife  jj  but  Fra 
Filippo,  desiring  to  retain  the  power  of  living  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  of  indulging  his  love  of  pleasure  as  might  suem 
good  to  him,  did  not  care  to  accept  that  offer. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
was  sent  ambassador  from  the  Florentines,  and  took  tho 
journey  to  Spoleto>  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  remains 
of  Fra  Filippo  from  that  Commune,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  1)0  deposited  in  the  Florentine  cathedral,  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.  But  the  Spoletines  replied  that  they  were  but 
poorly  provided  with  ornaments,  above  all  with  distin- 
guished men;  they  consequently  begged  permission  sis  a  fa\  oui 
to  retain  them,  that  they  might  honour  themselves  there- 
with, adding,  that  since  they  possessed  so  many  gieat  men  in 
Florence  as  almost  to  have  a  superfluity,  they  might  content 
themselves  without  this  one,  and  that  reply  was  all  that 
Lorenzo  received.  But  being  still  resolved  to  do  all  thu 
honour  that  he  possibly  could  to  Fra  Filippo,  he  sent  Filippino, 
the  son  of  the  latter,  to  Rome,  to  the  cardinal  of  Naples,  that 
he  might  paint  a  chapel  for  that  prelate,  and  on  this  occasion 
Filippino,  passing  through  Spoleto,  was  commibbioned  by  Lo 
lenzo  to  construct  a  sepulchre  of  marble  over  the  sacribty  and 
beneath  the  organ.  On  this  work  he  expended  two  hunihvd 
ducats,  which  were  paid  by  Nofri  Tornabuoni,  master  of  tin- 
bank  to  the  Medici.  Lorenzo  hkewibe  caused  the  following 
epigram  to  be  made  by  Messer  Agnolo  Foliziano,  which  was 
engraved  on  the  tomb  in  letters  after  the  antique  :  — 
"  Conditus  Inc  ego  sum  pichna  fttma  I'hihpjms 
Nulh  iffnota  mete  e$t  gratia,  mua  manus  ,* 

Artefices  potui  digitis  animare  colored 
Speratague  awmos  fallere  voce  dm: 

Ipsa  meis  stupwt  natwa  expressa  fiyuris9 
Meque  suis  fassa  est  artibus  esse  paiem. 

Matmoreo  tumulo  Medices  Laurenhut  Jiicme 
Condidit,  ante  humih  pufaere  tectw  eram." 


*  "Neithoi  Cosmo  de'  Medici  nor  Pope  Eugenius  could  possibly  i 
the  death  of  Fra  Filippo,"  remark  the  latest  Florentine  commentators,  "unue 
both  had  died  before  him." 

t  Vasan  has  written  Eugenius  IV.  instead  of  Paul  II, 
j  It  vas  probably  Pius  II.  who  offered  this  dispensation.    That  itwai 
ffered  sufficiently  proves  Filippo  to  Imve  been  at  least  professed, 
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Fra  Filippo  drew  exceedingly  well,  as  may  lie  seen  in  our 
book  of  the  drawings  of  the  most  famous  painters,"*1  more 
particularly  in  certain  specimens  wherein  the  picture  of 
Santo  Spirito  is  delineated,  with  others,  which  present  draw- 
ings of  the  woiks  in  the  chapel  of  Prato,-] 


PAOLO  ROMANO  AND  MAESTRO  MINO.J  SCULPTORS,  AND 
CHIMENTI    CAMICIA  AND    BACC10   PINTELLI,  ARCHI- 
TECTS 
[FLOURISHED  IN  TEE  FIFTEENTH  CEXTUR\;  EXACT  DATE  OP  BIRTH 

AND   DEATH  UNKNOWN.] 

WE  are  now  to  speak  of  Paolo  Romano  and  of  Mino  del 
Reg  no,  J  who  were  contemporaries,  and  of  the  same  profession, 
but  very  different  in  character  and  knowledge  of  art,  Paolo 
being  modest  and  possessing  very  good  ability,  Mino  greatly- 
inferior  to  him  in  talent,  but  so  presumptuous  and  arrogant, 
that  he  not  only  displayed  his  self-sufficiency  m  his  conduct, 
but  even  exalted  and  boasted  of  his  own  works  without 
measure  in  all  his  discourse.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Pope  Pius  II,  gave  a  commission  to  the  Roman  sculptor 
Paolo  for  the  execution  of  a  statue,  Mino,  envious  of  this 
good  fortune,  so  persecuted  and  tormented  Paolo,  that  the 
latter,  who  was  a  most  kindly  and  diffident  man,  was  never- 
theless compelled  to  resent  his  proceedings  ;  whereupon 
Mine,  falling  into  sudden  rage,  offer-oil  to  bet  a  thousand 
ducats  that  he  would  execute  a  statue  equal  to  that  of  Paolo, 
and  this  he  said  with  the  utmost  audacity  and  most  offensive 
insolence,  knowing  the  character  of  Paolo,  who  was  never 
willing  to  engage  in  strife,  and  whom  he  did  not  expect  to 
accept  such  a  challenge.  But  he  was  nnb  taken,  Paolo  ac- 

*  One  drawing  only  by  Fin  Filippo  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Florentine 
Collection.    In  the  British  Museum  are  certain  studies  of  hands  and  dra- 
peries by  this  master.— See  Piib5<want,  Kunstreise,  p.  224. 

f  Waagen  gives  five  pictuies  ab  the  number  of  this  painter's  woiks  con- 
tained in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin.  There  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  m  the 
Pitti  Pdlace,  and  Gaye  is  of  opinion  that  an  Assumption,  now  in  the  house  of 
the  chancellor  at  Prato,  is  albo  by  this  master 

*  Mmo  del  Regno,  o*  del  Reame ;  that  'v  to  say,  of  the  kingdom  of 
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cepted  the  JLefiance,  when  Mino,  repenting  of  his 
would  Ibet  no  more  than  a  hundred  ducats,  and  that  merely 
to  save  his  credit  The  statue  being  finished,  victory  was 
adjudged  to  Paolo,  as  to  an  excellent  and  distinguished  artist, 
which  he  was,  while  Mino  made  himself  known  as  one  who 
would  do  more  in  words  than  in  works. 

There  ia  a  tomb  by  Mino  at  Monte  Casino,  a  houflis  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  certain  works 
in  marble  at  the  city  of  Naples,  The  statues  of  San  Piotro 
and  San  Paolo,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  the  step^  of  iSt. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  *  are  also  by  him,  as  is  the  Tomb  of  Popo 
Paul  II.  f  in  the  Basilica  of  St,  Peter's.  The  statue  executed 
by  Paolo,  in  competition  with  Mino,  was  the  San  Paolo  which 
is  to  be  seen  on  a  marble  pedestal  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  which  had  for  a  long  time  stood 
before  the  Chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  its  merit  being  then  unpiir> 
ceived.  But  it  chanced  one  day  that  Pope  Clement  VI t 
remarked  this  figure,  and  he  being  well  informed  on  aueh 
subjects,  and  a  most  judicious  critic  in  art,  was  much  pleased 
with  it  \  he  therefore  resolved  to  have  a  San  Pietro  executed 
*£  equal  size,  to  stand  with  the  work  of  Paolo  Eomann,  at  tho 
jsntrance  to  the  bridge  of  Sant 'Angelo,  where  there  were 
two  small  chapels  in  maible,  dedicated  to  those  apostle? 
respectively:  but  these  chapels  impeded  the  view  of  the 
castle  Sant'  Angelo  ,•  Tope  Clement  consequently  determine. d 
to  have  them  removed,  and  to  substitute  the  statues  here 
alluded  to  in  their  place.  J 

In  the  work  of  Antonio  Filarete  we  read  that  Paolo  was 

*  These  statues  retained  then  position  until  the  year  1847,  when  they 
gave  place  to  two  colossal  statues  of  the  same  apostles  by  living  .sculptors, 
and  were  removed  to  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's. 

t  In  the  life  of  Mino  da  Ficsole,  which  follows,  Vasarj  affirm n  tluit  the 
tomb  of  Paul  H.  (afterwards  removed  to  the  "  Grrotto  Vaticanc ")  M  aa 
executed  by  that  artist,  adding:  "some  suppose  it  to  he  by  Mino  del  Reame, 
but  that  Mino  (if  indeed  his  name  were  Mino,  and  not  Dino,  as  aome  assert) 
executed  a  few  figures  of  the  basement  only  ;  the  tomb  is  without  doubt 
by  Mino  of  Fiesole."— See  Bottari,  Roma  Sotlewanea*  See  also  Gaye,  who 
quotes  a  passage  fiom  the  Tiattato  of  Filarcte,  wheiem  a  sculptor  named 
JJmo  is  mentioned. 

J  The  statue  of  San  Pietro  was  executed  by  Lorenzetto,  a  Florentine 
sculptor ;  but  Vasan,  in  his  life  of  that  artist,  which  Till  be  read  hereafter 
remarks,  that  his  work  did  not  equal  that  of  Paolc  See  Platner  and 
Bunaen,  Beichi  eibung  der  Stadt  Horn.  voJ,  11.  p.  425. 
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not  only  a  good  sculptor,  but  an  able  goldsmith ,  and  that  by 
him  were  partly  executed  the  twelve  apostles  in  silver  which 
stood,  before  the  sack  of  Rome,  on  the  altar  of  the  Papal 
chapel.  On  these  figures  Niccolo  dclla  Guardia  and  Pietro 
Paolo  da  Todi  also  worked ;  these  artists  were  both  disciples 
of  Paolo  Romano,  and  after  waids  good  masters  in  sculpture, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  tombs  of  Pope  Pius  II.  and  Pope 
Pius  III.,  on  which  are  the  portraits  of  the  two  pontiffs 
taken  from  nature.*  There  aie  also  medals  of  three  of  the 
Csesars,  with  others  of  other  high  personages,  by  the  same 
artists. 

Paolo  Romano  likewise  executed  a  statue  of  an  armed 
man  on  horseback,  which  formerly  stood  m  San  Pietro,  near 
the  chapel  of  Sant 'Andrea,  but  is  now  thrown  down.f  One  of 
Paolo  Romano's  disciples  was  the  Roman  G-ian  Cristoforo,  J 
who  was  an  able  sculptor ;  works  from  his  hand  may  be  seen 
in  Santa  Maria  Trastevere,  and  other  places.  § 

Chimenti  Camicia,  of  whoae  oiigin  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  a  Florentine,  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  for  whom  he  erected  palaces,  laid 
out  gardens,  made  fountains,  constructed  churches,  built 
fortresses,  and  executed  othc'r  buildings  of  impoitance,  with 
decorations  of  carving  in  wood  and  stone,  sculpture,  and 
similar  ornaments,  wliich  were  added  with  much  caie  by 
IJaccio  Cellini.  ||  After  the  completion  of  these  various 
works,  Chimenti  Camicia,  moved  by  love  for  his  native  land, 

*  The  monuments  of  the  pontiffs  Pius  II  and  III.  are  in  Sant'  Andiea 
della  V<Ule  ;  but  it  IB  to  be  remarked  that  m  the  Life  of  Filarete,  Vasari 
attnbutes  that  of  Pius  II.  to  Pasqumo  da  Montepulciano.  See  ante  p.  6. 

t  Bottan  tells  us  that  nothing  was  known  of  this  statue  when  he  wioti 
(1759),  nor  are  we  better  informed  at  the  present  tune. 

J  The  only  woiks  m  sculpture  to  be  seen  in.  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
vere are  certain  recumbent  figures  on  different  tombs,  with  a  few  busts ; 
the*>e  may  probably  be  by  Gun  Ciibtofoio.  So  far  Bottan.  The  German 
annotatoi,  Forster,  remarks  that  thcie  is  an  Assumption  also,  but  by  a  differ 
ent  hand. 

§  In  the  first  edition  of  Vasan,  the  life  of  Paolo  Romano  closes  thus  :— • 
"  After  the  victory  obtained  by  him,  he  was  always  held  in  the  utmost 
esteem  in  life,  and  his  memoir  was  honoured  after  death,  But  desiring  to 
do  well  rather  than  much,  he  withdiew  himself  from  active  life,  and  passed 
his  days  in  solitude  and  repose ,  he  died  in  his  native  city  of  Rome  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven,  and  was  there  honourably  interred  " 

II  Of  this  artist  Vasari  tfivcs  further  notice  mthe  Life  of  Benedetto  da 
Majano. 
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returned  to  Florence,  whence  he  despatched  to  Baccio  Cellini, 
•whom  he  had  left  behind,  certain  pictures  by  the  hand  op 
Berto  Linaiuolo,*  to  the  end  that  they  might  bo  given  to  tin 
king.  These  works  were  couriered  by  the  Hungarians  to 
he  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  were  highly  prized  by  the 
monarch.  This  Berto  (of  whom  I  will  not  rct'iihu  to  ivcord 
fio  much),  after  having  painted  many  good  pictures,  which 
are  now  in  the  houses  of  different  citizens,  wiirt  nit  oft' in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  whereby  the  fair  hopes  and  expectations 
which  had  been  entertained  of  his  works,  were  destroyed. 
But  to  return  to  Chimenti;  he  remained  for  a  short  time 
only  in  Florence,  and  then  returned  to  Hungary,  where, 
still  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he  waa  journeying 
up  the  Danube  to  prepare  designs  for  the  erection  of  mills, 
when  the  fatigues  of  travel  brought  on  sickness,  which  in  a 
few  days  conducted  him  to  another  life.  The  works  of  this 
master  were  performed  about  the  year  1470. 

At  the  same  time  lived  the  Florentine  Baccio  Pintelli,*! 
who  dwelt  in  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtns  IV.,  and 
who,  in  consideration  of  his  abilities  in  architecture,  was 
employed  Iby  that  pope  in  all  the  fabrics  undertaken  in  his 
time.  It  was  after  a  design  given  by  this  master  that  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  del  Popolo  was  erected ;  many  richly 
decorated  chapels  were  constructed  by  him  in  that  edifice, 
more  particularly  one  belonging  to  Domemco  clella  Rovere, 
Cardinal  di  San  Clemente,  and  nephew  of  the  pontiff  above- 
named.  J  The  same  pope  caused  a  palace  in  the  Borgo  Vecchio 
to  be  erected  from  designs  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  §  and  that 
building  was  at  the  time  considered  a  very  handsome  and 
judiciously  constructed  work.  The  Great  Library,  under 
the  rooms  of  Niccola,  ||  was  also  built  by  this  master,  as  was 

*  This  may  be  the  "Berta  di  Segno'1  inscribed  on  the  Register  of 
Florentine  Painters  m  the  year  1424,  and  the  tutist  alluded  to  by  Filarete 
in  his  TiattatOj  who  says  h'p  died  at  Lyons  —Ed.  Flor.  1  BID, 

t  For  a  mnre  satisfactory  nccoimt  of  this  remarkable  artist,  see  Dr. 
Gaye  in  the  Kunstblatt,  1836,  No,  80.  German  edition  of  Tnsant  vol.  ni, 
p.  26. 

$  Piacenza,  in  his  additions  to  Baldmucci,  remarks  here  tnat  the  Cardinal 
Domemco  della  Rovere,  of  the  noble  Tunncse  family  so  called,  could  not 
be  the  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus,  who  was  of  veiy  low  birth.  The  church  Oul 
Santa  Mana  del  Popolo,  was  probably  built  from  U72  to  U77, 

§  Or  Pontelh,  as  he  subscribes  himself. 

U  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
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thai  chapel  of  the  palace  called  the  Sistine,  and  which  ia 
decorated  with  fine  paintings.  ^  He  likewise  rebuilt  the  new 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Saaaia,  which,  in  the  year  1471, 
ha/1  been  burnt  almost  to  the  foundations,  adding  a  very 
lung  loggia,  with  every  other  accommodation  that  can  "be 
debired  for  such  an  edilice.  Within  the  Hospital,  Eaccio 
Pmtelli  caused  paintings  to  be  executed  throughout  its  entire 
length,  the  subjects  chosen  being  stories  from  the  Life  of 
Pope  Sixtus,  from  his  birth  to  the  time  when  that  fabric  was 
completed ;  or,  rather,  to  the  end  of  the  pontiff's  life.  He 
also  constructed  the  bridge,  which,  from  the  name  of  that 
pope,  is  called  Ponte  Ststo,  and  which  was  esteemed  to  be 
an  admirable  work,  Baccio  having  made  the  buttresses  so 
massive,  and  distributed  the  weight  so  judiciously,  that  the 
bridge  is  exceedingly  strong  and  excellently  well  founded,  j 
In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  1475,  many  small  churches 
were  erected  in  vanous  districts  of  Home  ;  these,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  arms  of  Pope  Sixtus  affixed  to  them,  were 
likewise  built  by  Baccio  Pmtelli;  those  of  Sant'  Apostolo,^: 
San  Pietro  in  Vincula,  and  San  Sisto,  may  more  especially 
be  particularized,  For  the  Cardinal  Gughelmo,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  Baccio  Pintelli  prepared  a  model  for  the  church  of 
that  place,  as  he  did  also  for  th*  stcns  and  fagade,  which 
were  constructed  as  we  now  see  them.  Many  affirm  that 
the  design  for  the  church  of  San  Pietro'  a  Montorio  in  Rome, 
was  also  given  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  but  I  could  not  say  with 
truth  that  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.  The  church  of 
San  Pietro  a  Montorio  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  about  the  same  time  when  the  Spanish  nation 
caused  the  church  of  Sant  Jacopo  to  be  erected  in  Rome.  § 

*  "  Was  afteiwards  painted,  that  is  to  say,  by  other  hands,''  observes  ths 
German  commentator,  Foister.  The  chapel,  accoidmg  to  Platner  and  Bun- 
acn,  MeMhieibwig  der  Stadt  Rom.,  was  built  about  H73. 

t  Tins  bridge  had  existed  from  the  times  of  the  Csesara,  under  the  name 
of  the  Janiculum  bndge,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Pmtelh,  who  used  the  old  ma- 
terials,—Ed.  Flor.  1840, 

$  Battan  informs  us  that  the  church  of  Sant'  Apostolo  waa  afterwards 
demolished,  with  the  exception  of  the  portico,  and  was  rebuilt  with  much 
incieasod  magnificence. 

§  The  Florentine  commentators  of  1849  have  a  note  to  the  following 
effect:— a  Titi  adds  Sant'  Agostmo  and  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  to  the 
works  here  enumerated  as  executed  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  was  also  built  by  one  of  hu 
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The  ability  of  Baccio  Pintolh,  was  so  highly  cstinated 
by  Pope  Sistus,  that  lie  would  undertake  no  building  with- 
out having  first  taken  counsel  with  that  architect,  wliLTcibre, 
having  heard  in  the  year  1480,  that  the  church  and  eon  vent 
of  San  Francesco  d'  Assisi,  was  in  danger  of  falling,  he  sent 
Baccio  thither,  and  the  latter  constructed  so  massive  a  range 
of  buttresses  in  support  of  the  poition  endangered,  that  he 
rendered  the  whole  of  that  wondeiful  fabric  perfectly  secure: 
and,  furthermore,  erected  a  statue  of  the  Pontiff  on  one  of  the 
piers,  Some  few  years  previously,  the  same  Pope  had  caused 
several  apartments,  consisting  of  halls  and  chamber**,  to  be 
added  to  the  convent  of  San  Francesco,  and  the.se  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  magnificence,  as  well  as  by  the  anus  of 
Pope  ISixtus.  In  the  great  court  is  one  hall  in  particular, 
much  larger  than  all  the  others,  and  here  there,  ai  c  some 
Latin  verses  in  praise  of  Sixtus  IV ,  who  gave  pi  oof  in  many 
ways  of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  he  held  that  holy 
place. 


ANDREA  DAL  CASTAGNO  OF  MUGELLO,   AND  DOMENICO 
VEN1ZIANO,   PAINTERS. 

[ANDREA,  bom  within  the  first  ten  yeara  of  the  fifteenth  contuiv,  (Led  about 
1480.  p  DOMKNIGO  born  in  the  second  duiudi!  of  the  bumu  centun, 
died  about  14G'0,  ?] 


How  reprehensible  is  the  vice  of  envy  in  a 
artist  :  envy,  which  never  should  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
any  mind.  Above  all,  how  fearful  and  horrible  a  crime  is 
that  of  seeking,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  to  annihilates 
the  fame  and  honour,  nay,  to  extinguish  the  life  of  another  ! 
How  atrocious  such  a  crime  is  no  words  can  possibly  express,, 

after  his  designs.'*  Many  other  buildings  arc  attributed  to  this  architect  by 
Gaye  in  the  Kun&tllatt  for  1836.  See  also  his  Gartegyio  Inrthto,  vol.  I, 
p.  274  —  277,  where  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Baccio  Pmtelli  to  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  written  from  Urbmo  in  the  year  1481,  with  a  design  for 
the  house  of  the  duke.  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Pin  toll!  w«is  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  that  palace,  on  which  the  ScUvoninn  architect, 
tucian  Lauranna,  had  been  occapied  from  the  year  14GH.  The  death  of 
Baccio  Pmtelli  is  believed  totave  taken  place  abcat  the  rear  149C  or  1401, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at  Urbmo. 
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the  depravity  of  the  action,  rendering  all  power  of  language, 
however  eloquent,  inadequate  to  di'scriboit,  Therefoie,  with- 
out further  insisting  on  that  matter,  I  will  only  say,  that  in 
men,  capable  of  such  wickedness,  there  dwells  a  spirit,  not 
meiely  savage  and  inhuman,  but  wholly  cruel  and  iiend-like ; 
nay,  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  worth  are  biich  beings,  that  they 
no  longer  merit  the  name  of  men,  or  evu^of  animals,  but  are 
altogether  unfit  to  breath  the  breath  oli  Orp.  For,  inasmuch 
as  a  virtuous  emulation  and  the  ciFortido  acquire  glory  and 
honour,  by  surpassing  men  more  distinguished  than  himself, 
is  praiseworthy  in  the  artist,  as  necessary  to  his  progress 
and  useful  to  society;  insomuch,  nay  much  more,  is  the 
wickedness  of  envy  wfr  /  scorned  and  vituperated ;  envy, 
which,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  praise  and  glory  of 
another,  is  theiefore  resolved  to  depiive  him  of  life,  whom 
it  cannot  despoil  of  honour,  as  was  done  by  the  unhappy 
Andrea  dal  Castagno,  who  was  in  truth,  excellent  as  a 
painter,  and  a  great  master  in  design,  but  was  still  more 
remarkable  for  the  rancour  and  envious  hatred  by  which  ha 
was  inspired  towards  other  painters,  insomuch  that,  by  the 
weight  and  darkness  of  his  crime,  he  has  inhumed  and  ob- 
scured the  splendour  of  his1  talents. 

This  master,  having  been  born  at  a  small  farm  called 
Castagno,  situate  in  the  Mugello,  a  district  of  the  Florentine 
territory,  adopted  that  name  as  his  surname  when  he  came 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  Florence,  which  happened  on  this 
wise  His  father  died  while  he  was  in  his  first  childhood, 
and  left  him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  set  him  to  herd  Ins 
cattle.  In  this  occupation  he  spent  several  years,  displaying 
great  readiness  and  intelligence ;  he  was  besides  so  strong  and 
powerful  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  guarding  and  keeping 
his  cattle  in  subjection,  but  also  of  protecting  the  pastures,  and 
whatever  else  was  placed  within  his  care,  from  all  attack  and 
aggrefrsinu.  One  day,  while  employed  in  this  manner,  he  was 
Decking  shelter  from  the  rain,  when  he  chanced  to  enter  a 
house  where  one  of  those  painters  of  the  district,  who  make 
pictures  for  small  prices,  was  painting  an  oratory  or  taber- 
nacle, for  a  countryman.  Whereupon,  Andrea,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  thing  of  the  kind,  was  seized  witli 
instant  admiration,  and  began  to  look  attentively  at  the  work, 
and  examine  the  manner  of  its  execution;  as  be  did  BO,  a 
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sudden  inclination  was  awakened  in  him,  and  this  became 
eo  passionate  a  desire  for  art,  that  he  began  without  loss  of 
time  to  scratch  figures  of  animals  on  the  walls  and  on  stones 
with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  to  diaw  them  with  pieeert  of 
charcoal,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  caused  no  little  amaze- 
ment in  those  who  beheld  them.  The  report  of  Andrea's 
new  studies  was  Jjon  bruited  about  among  the  country 
people,  and  reache?s,ie  ears  (as  his  good  fortune  would  have 
it)  of  a  Florentine  ^  ntlcman  called  Bernardetto  de5  Mcdiri, 
whobe  property  wat*  situated  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tins 
gentleman  then  desrred  to  know  the  boy,  and  luu  ing  seen 
him,  and  found  that  lie  icplied  to  his  questions  with  con- 
siderable intelligence,  he  asked  hi  u***  he  would  like  to  bo- 
come  a  painter.  To  this  Andrea  rnaue  answer,  that  nothing 
could  happen  to  him  that  would  bxi  so  welcome,  nor  would 
any  thing  please  him  so  much;  wherefore,  to  the  end  that  ho 
might  "be  made  perfect  in  the  art,  Bernardetto  took  the  boy 
with  him  to  Florence,  where  he  engaged  him  to  wurk  with 
one  of  those  masters  who  were  then  esteemed  the  best." 

Thenceforward  Andrea  continued  to  practise  the  art  of 
painting,  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  studies  con- 
nected therewith:  he  displayed  very  great  intelligence1  in  the 
difficulties  of  his  calling,  and  more  particularly  in  design, 
Tn  the  colouiing  of  his  works,  he  was  not  so  happy ;  here 
there  was  a  something  crude  and  harsh,  which  detracted 
greatly  from  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  picture,  depriving 
it  of  the  charm  of  softness,  which  in  his  colouiing  wa^  never 
to  be  found.  lie  displayed  extraordinary  power  in  tin* 
movements  of  his  figures,  and  #ieat  force  in  tho  bonds, 
whether  male  or  female,  giving  them  aspecta  of  miu-h  gravity 
and  an  extreme  earnestness  of  expression.  He  drew  them 
also  exceedingly  well.  Among  the  earliest  works  of  this 
master,  are  those  in  San  Miniato  at  Monte,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  his  first  youth.  They  are  in  the  cloister  as  you 
ascend  from  the  church  to  go  into  the  convent,-  and  here  ho 
painted  a  fresco,  wherein  is  depicted  the  parting  of  San 
Miniato  and  San  Cresci  from  their  father  and  mother.  |  In 

*  Baldmucci  considers  Andrea  dal  Castngno  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Massaccio,    Lanzi  calls  him  the  imitator  of  that  maater.^Sfce 
qf  Painting  (English  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  80« 

f  These  paintings  are  destroyed, 
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San  Bcnedotto,  a  most  bountiful  monastry  situate  without 
the  Pinti  Gato,  there  were  many  pictures  by  Andrea  dul 
Cabtagno,  both  in  the  church  and  convent,  but  of  tliese  I 
need  make  no  further  mention,  since  they  were  destroyed  ia 
the  siege  of  Florence.  In  the  city  itself,  and  in  the  monastery 
belonging  to  the  Monaci  degli  Angeli,  Andrea  clal  Ca^tagno 
painted  a  Crucifix  (which  is  still  there),  in^Jie  fir^t  cloister, 
and  opposite  to  the  principal  door,  with  Ctf  #Lady,  San  Gio- 
vanni, San  Benedetto,  and  San  Romualdi£e  and  at  the  end 
of  the  cloister  winch  is  above  the  kitchen/  jOrdcn,  he  painted 
another,  nearly  similar,  the  heads  only,  with  a  few  other 
smaller  particulars,  being  slightly  varied.! 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Tiinitk,  near  the  chapel  of  Maestro 
Luca,J  this  artist  painted  a  Sant'  Andrea.§  For  Pandolfo 
Pandolfini,  he  depicted  certain  illustrious  persons  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  his  palace  at  Legnara  ||  And  for  the  Brother- 

*  This  work  was  foi  many  years  believed  to  have  perished,  but  a  certain 
Fra  Loienzo,  a  lay  brother  and  lo\er  of  the  fine  aits,  perceiving  them  to 
he  only  whitened  ovei,  set  himself  diligently  to  lemove  the  covering  and 
rcbtoied  them  to  the  light  of  day.  Fiom  the  various  changes  made  m  thi* 
edifice,  the  pUce  wheic  this  painting  is  to  be  seen,  has  now  become  one  ol 
the  looms  of  the  Chancciy  In  the  Etturui  Pittnce  will  be  found  an 
engiaunj;  of  this  work,  plate  xxn, — Masselli. 

+  This  woik  is  totally  lost. 

j  See  Richa,  Chiese  Florentine,  voL  111.  pp  H6,  57. 

§  In  the  Floientine  edition  of  Vasari,  published  1771,  there  is  a  note  to 
ihe  effect  that  this  work  might  still  be  seen,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case, 
It  has  perhaps  disappeared  under  the  brush  of  a  white-washer. 

||  All  the  earlier  editions  of  Vasari  speak  of  these  paintings  as  lost,  but 
the  latest  Florentine  edition  has  a  note  to  the  following  effect :— *'  The 
villa  now  belongs  to  the  Marchese  Rimiceim.  The  first  writer  who  men- 
tions the  work  is  the  priest  Fiancesco  Albertim,  who  speaks  of  the  beauti- 
ful Halls  of  Pandolfo  Pandolfim,  decorated  by  the  hand  of  Andreinoj  with 
*  sybils  and  famous  men  of  Florence,'  After  Vasari  no  wntcr  named  them, 
and  this  silence  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  they  wcie  lost,  but  having  been 
informed  by  our  friend,  the  aitist  Emiho  Burci,  that  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence3  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  place  for  the  puiposc  of  affording  correct 
information  to  our  readers  concerning  them.  Of  the  four  walls,  the  paint- 
ings on  one  only  remain  untouched,  those  of  the  other  three  are  white- 
washed or  perhaps  destroyed.  In  the  uppci  part  of  the  wall  are  figured  six 
men  and  three  women,  all  eminent  poisons,  placed  within  a  sort  of  square 
niche,  suppoited  by  pilasters  painted  in  perspective  with  much  judgment. 
The  figures  are  four  braccia  high,  they  stand  upught,  are  clothed  according 
to  the  grade  and  condition  of  each,  and  display  a  knowledge  of  designs 
ud  force  of  execution,  which  justify  the  remark  of  Vasaii,  The  tint  of 
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hood  of  the  Evangelist  he  painted  a  "Runner,  to  be  carried 
in  their  procession?,  which  was  enu'cnu'd,  Lo  bo  a  vny  beauti- 
ful thing.  In  the  convent  belonging  to  the  Sonites  in  the 
same  city,  are  certain  iVcsencs  by  this  muster,  painted  in 
three  shallow  niehes  of  dilll'rent  i-hapelh.  One  of  tln\->e 
chapels,  ifl  that  dedicated  lo  San  Giuluuio,  wliere  there  are 
stones  from  the  hie  of  the  Saint,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fi^nreh  and  a  dog,  forewliortened,  winch  lias  been 
greatly  extolled.  Above  thene,  in  the  e.hapel  of  San  Girolamo 
(St.  Jerome),  that  saint  is  delineated,  his  body  wasted,  and 
with  the  head  shaven ;  the  figure,  well-drawn  and  very 
carefully  painted.  Over  it  is  the  Tiimty  with  a  Crucifix, 
which  is  also  foreshortened,  and 'so  well  done,  that  Andrea 
merits  great  praise  for  that  work,  he  having  executed  the  fore- 
shortening in  a  much  better  and  more  modern  manner  than 
any  master  among  those  who  preceded  him  had  done.  But 
this  fresco  can  no  longer  be  seen,  a  picture  having  been  sus- 
pended over  it  by  the  Montaguti  family.  In  the  third 
chapel  (which  stands  beside  the  last-mentioned,  the  place  of 
which  is  beneath  the  organ),  erected  at  the  command  of 
Mcaser  Orlando  de'  Medici,  Andrea  painted  Lazarus,  Martha, 
and  Mary  Magdalen.*  For  the  Nuns  of  San  Giuhano,  he 
executed  a  Crucifix  in  fiesco,  over  the  door,  with  iiguies  of 
Our  Lady,  San  Domeuico,  San  Giuliano,  and  San  Giovanni, 
a  picture  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  that  Andrea 
ever  painted,  and  which  has  been  commended  by  all  artists. f 
In  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a  work  by  this  master  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Cavalcanti  family,  a  San  Giovan  Batista,  and 

these  personages  IB  Filippo  Scolari  (see  Life  of  Dello,  vol.  i,),  called 
Pippo  Spano,  as  we  arc  informed  by  the  inscription  beneath.  Farmata 
degli  Uberti  follows.  Next  comes  the  Grand  Seneschal-of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Niccolo  Acciamoli ;  beside  whom  is  the  Sibilla  Cwnana  qua 
prophetavit  adventvm  Christi,  as  the  inscription' declares.  Over  the  floor, 
which  15  m  the  centie  of  the  wall,  is  Queen  Esther,  and  next  to  her  i<*  the 
figure  of  "Tomm"  with  the  following  motto  :— Thomir  Tartaro  wiidwamt 
AC  de  fiho  et  patnam  lite1)  ami  swan.  The  seventh  figure  is  that  of  JDantc, 
Petraich  stands  beside  him  ;  and  the  last  la  Boccaccio.  In  the  nrcliitinve 
of  the  door  are  the  arms  of  the  Pdndolfiiu  family,  and  the  cornice  prt'senta 
a  frieze  decorated  with  figure*  of  hovfl,  most  gracefully  depicted  ;  but  tlua 
part  of  the  work  is  unhappily  much  injured/'— Ed,  Floi .  184.9. 

*  None  of  these  paintings  arc  now  to  be  seen. 

+  Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  suffered  by  this  building,  the  lunette 
over  the  door  of  the  church  has  escaped  destruction  — Mcuxclh. 
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San  Francesco  namely,  both  considered  very  bcfiutifiil 
figures.  But  one  which  caused  astonishment  in  all  at  lists, 
was  that  in  the  new  cloister  of  the  convent  of  Saufu 
Croce  :  at  the  head  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  opposite  to  the  rlom  : 
where  Andrea  dal  Castagno,  painted  a  fresco,  rcprearnliji" 
Christ  bound  to  the  column  and  scourged,  which  id  most 
beautiful  in  itself;  but  in  addition,  there  is  a  Lcjrftia,  with 
the  columns  drawn  in  perspective,  the  cross- vaulting  and 
ribs  diminish  Jug  so  finely,  and  the  walla  (partitioned  into 
oval  compaj-tnienta)  being  depicted  with  so  much  ait  and 
knowledge,  that  he  proved  himself  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties of  perspective  as  perfectly  as  he  did  the  art  of  design 
"n  painting.*  The  attitudes  of  the  men  who  are  scourging 
the  Saviour  in  this  fresco,  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  display 
extraordinary  force ;  their  faces  betray  their  raGjc  and 
hatred,  while  that  of  Christ  is  equally  expressive  of  patience 
and  humility,-]  In  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  fast 
bound  to  the  column  with  cords,  it  would  seem  that  Andi^i 
desired  to  exhibit  the  suffering  endured  by  the  flosh,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  Divinity  concealed  in  that  body  makw 
itself  manifest  in  a  certain  nobility  and  splendour,  by  which 
Pilate,  who  is  sitting  among  his  councillors,  appears  to  be 
moved,  and  seeks  to  discover  an  opportunity  for  setting  him 
free-  This  picture  is,  in  fine,  of  such  merit,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  carelessness  which  has  permitted  it  to  be  scratched 
and  injured  by  children  and  sJkuple  folks,  who  have  mal- 
treated the  head,  arms,  and  almost  the  entire  pci&uns  of  the 
Jews,  as  though  they  would  thereby  avenge  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  Saviour,  this  work  would,  without  doubt,  b<* 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  Andrea  executed  Had  natme 
conferred  on  this  artist  the  gift  of  imparting  softness  to  Ins 
colouring,  as  liberally  as  she  bestowed  on  him  those  of  inven- 

*  Baldmucci  bewails  the  loss  of  tins  workj  which  was  replaced  in  hia 
own  day  (1693)  by  another  painting. 

f  The  nature  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with 
these  evil  passions,  that  he  sometimes  involuntarily  imparted  the  expression 
of  them  to  the  heads  of  his  saints,  The  face  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  lor 
example,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cavalcanti,  has  an  expression  much  moie  ap- 
propriate to  the  executioner  who  beheads  him,  than  to  that  of  a  saint  The- 
ciss  oi  the  woik  litre  described  is  thus  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as>  hi* 
rii'd  appaientiy  sought  to.  avoid  this  defect  m  the  countenance  erf  thr 
&aviour  as  there  depicted. — Maswlh. 
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hon  and  design,  he  would  have  justly  merited  to  le  can* 
aidiTud  must  admirable  ' 

lii  Siintii  Marm  d<»l  Fiore,  Andrea  dal  Ca&itai!iio  depicted 
the  likeue&s  of  Niccolo  da  Tolentiuo  j  on  hoivohark  ,  an-1 
while  engaged  on  this  work,  a  child  ivho  v  ^  jui^um  1>)T 
shook  the  ladder  on  winch  ho  blood  ,  when  Andrew,  like  a 
brutally  violent  man  an  he  waa,  got  down  and  um  after  him 
to  the  corner  of  the  Pazzi.  Beneath  the  ('hnnK'l-hmw  in 
the  cemetery  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  painted  a  figure  oi 
Sant'  Audi  oil,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  thut  he  \\u^ 
sit  once  appointed  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  La-it  Suj.per  hi 
the  refectory  u&ed  by  the  sen  ants  and  other  officials  »if  the 
house.}  TliL'be  works  oblained  him  great  favour  with  Urn 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  the  LVlinan  furnily,  and 
procured  him  a  commission  to  decorate  a  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal chapel  with  pictures ;  a  second  par!  being  confided  to 
Alesso  Baldovinetti;  and  the  then  renowned  painter,  Dome- 
nico  Veneziuno,  being  engaged  to  execute  the  third ;  he 
having  been  invited  to  Florence  on  account  of  the  new 
method,  which  he  had  acquired,  of  painting  in  oil.§  Each  oi 
these  artists,  therefore,  gave  lus  attention  to  his  own  dh  i- 
siun  of  the  work,  but  Andrea  was  in  the  highest  degree 
envious  of  Domenico,  because,  although  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  himself  superior  to  the  Venetian  painter  in 
design,  he  was,  nevertheless,  enraged  to  see  that  he,  who  was 
a  foreigner,  received  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship  from 

*  The  thiee  juctuics  liy  this  master  are  still  remaining  in  the  Florentine 
gallery — St.  Jtinmie,  Mai 3-  Magdalen,  and  John  the  Baptist,  n.imely,  all 
display  the  defects  of  his  colouring,  which  is  excefasivuly  hard,  daik,  and 
dry  in  all ;  the  faces  also  have  something  low  and  evil  in  thorn,— AfaMilit 
and  Germ.  Ed,  vol  ui,  p,  37. 

f  Niccold  di  Giovanni  de'  Maurucci  of  Tolentino,  elected  captain- 
general  of  the  Florentines  m  1433.  He  was  made  pnaonei  in  tlm  aanie 
>ear  by  the  Milanese  general,  ^7lccol(i  Piccimno,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, not  without  suspicion  of  poison 

f  The  Sant'  Andrea  and  Last  Supper  have  both  disappeared, 

$  Among  the  many  observations  of  the  vaiious  writeis  who  discuss  the 
question  of  when  oil-painting  was  first  practised  among  the  Italians,  is  one 
liv  Delia  Valle,  who  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  "  painting  m  oil  could 
nut  have  been  new  in  Tuscany  at  that  time,  since  there  is  an  oil-painting  m 
Siena  with  the  following  inscription  :—fToc  opus  Johannes  Ptmh  de  Senis, 
pniwi  MOOCOXXX.  Letters  Sanest,  3,  54.  To  some  of  tho  numerous 
wiiters  who  treat  on  this  subject,  toe  reader  has  already  been  referred.  See 
note,  p.  5& 
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his  own  fellow  citizens.  So  powerful  indeed  "were  tlie-do 
emotions  of  anger  and  bitterness,  that  Andrea  began  to  con 
aider  if  he  could  not  by  one  means  or  another  remove  thin 
competitor  from  his  sight.  Andrea  dal  Castagno  was  no  le&s 
subtle  in  dissimulation  than  clever  as  a  painter  j  he  could 
assume  a  cheerful  countenance  at  his  pleasure,  had  a  ready 
tongue,  was  a  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  was  as  decided  in 
acting  as  in  resolving;  he  had  the  same  dispositions  towards 
othcis  as  towards  Domenico;  and  when  he  perceived  a  fault 
in  the  work  of  an  artist,  would  mark  it  secretly  with  his 
nail*  But  wheiij  in  his  youth,  his  own  works  were  censured 
by  any  one,  lie  would  fall  on  such  critics  with  blows  and  other 
injurious  retorts,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  was 
always  both  able  and  willing  to  avenge  himself  in  one  mode 
01  another  on  all  who  might  ofiend  him. 

But  before  we  speak  of  the  paintings  in  the  above-named 
chapel,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  Domenico.  This  master, 
in  company  with  Piero  della  Fiancesca,  had  executed  dif- 
fer ent  works  in  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Maria,  at  Loretto,  before 
repairing  to  Florence;  and  these  paintings,  displaying  much 
grace  and  beauty,  had  caused  his  fame  to  be  known  in  the 
last-named  city,  a  result  to  which  other  works,  in  various 
places  (in  Perugia,  for  example,  where  he  had  painted  a 
chamber  in  the  palace  of  the  Baglioni  family,  which  palace 
is  now  destroyed),  had  also  contributed.  Being  invited  to 
Florence,  therefore,  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  paint  a 
Tabernacle  in  fresco,  at  the  corner  of  the  Carnesecchi,  in  the 
angle  of  the  two  roads,  leading,  the  one  to  the  new,  the  other 
to  the  old  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  The  subject  of 
this  work  is  a  Virgin  surrounded  by  various  Saints,-)-  and  as  it 
pleased  the  Florentines  greatly,  and  was  much  commended  by 
the  artists  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens,  this  picture 
awakened  still  more  bitter  rage  and  envy  against  poor  Do* 
menico,  in  the  ill-regulated  mind  of  Andrea,  who  determined 
to  accomplish  by  treachery  the  purpose  which  he  could  not 
bring  about  openly,  without  manifest  danger  to  himself.  He, 
therefore,  affected  a  great  friendship  for  Domenico,  and  the 

*  The  German  commentator,  Forster,  gives  a  somewhat  different  reading 
oi  thus  passage ;  but  the  one  here  given  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
VaBan'B  true  meaning 

t  Thus  woik  is  still  in  essence, 
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hitter,  being  of  a  good  and  kindly  disposition,  returned  his 
pretended  cordiality  with  sincere  good- will,  and  willingly 
accepted  his  advances,  Andrea  seeming  to  him  a  clever  and 
amusing  person.  This  friemlship,  therefore,  on  the  one  side 
feigned,  on  the  other  sincere,  proceeding,  to  intimacy,  Do- 
mcmco,  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  played  on  the  lute, 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  evenings  with  Andrea,  when 
they  amused  themselves  in  company,  or  went  together  to 
soreniuli1  their  "  inamorato  j"  all  which  greatly  delighted  Do- 
memco,  who  sincerely  regarding  Andrea,  instructed  him  in 
the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  which  was  at  that  time  not 
known  in  Tuscany  * 

Tilings  being  thus,  Andrea,  to  relate  what  occurred  iu 
due  order,  depicted  an  Annunciation  on  the  portion  of  the 
chapel  appropiiated  to  him;  this  work  is  esteemed  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  attitude  of  the  Angel, 
whom  he  represents  to  be  hovering  in  the  air,  a  thing  which 
had  not  previously  been  done.  But  a  much  finer  work  is 
that  in  which  he  has  depicted  the  Virgin  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  Temple,  whereon  are  grouped  many  figures  of  mendi* 
cants  :  among  these  is  one  lifting  his  cruise,  with  which  he 
smites  one  of  his  fellows  on  the  head,  an  extremelyfine  figure, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  others. \  Andrea,  having  bestowed  much 
study  on  the  work,  and  being  incited  by  his  emulation  with 
Domenico,  finished  every  part  with  great  care  In  the 
same  picture  is  an  octagonal  temple,  in  the  midst  of  a  piazza, 
drawn  in  perspective  :  the  building  is  isolated,  it  exhibits 
numerous  columns,  niches,  SBC.,  and  the  principal  front  is 
beautifully  adorned  with  statues  painted  to  imitate  marbles. 
Around  the  piazza,  magnificent  buildings,  in  great  variety, 
are  represented,  and  on  one  side  of  these,  the  shadow  of  the 
temple,  the  scene,  being  one  of  sun-light,  falls  with  ad* 

*  The  only  painting  by  Domenico  of  which  the  authenticity  is  indubit- 
able, that  in  Santa  Lucia  de'  Magnoli,  namely,  is  affirmed  by  Ruraohr, 
and  other  competent  authorities,  who  examined  it  before  its  restoration,  to 
no  piLintcd,  not  in  oil,  but  in  tempera.  The  later  Florentine  annotatora 
'juestion  whether  Domenico  did  receive  instruction  from  Antoncllo  da  Mca- 
uiiiL;  find,  iniluio  to  the  opinion  that  he  did  not, 

t  '  A  vulgar  idea/'  remarks  the  latest  Florentine  annotator,  "  by  no 
means  in  Juimrmy  with  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Its  introduction  here 
must  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  artwt,71-— J2tf,  Flor, 
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mirable  effect,  all  the  difficulties  incident  lothe  subject  being 
handled  with  infinite  judgment. 

On  his  part  Maestro  Domenico  depicted  the  Visit  of 
Joachim  to  his  wife  Santa  Anna,  and  beneath  this  is  tho 
birth  of  Our  Lady;  the  place  represented  being  a  chamber, 
decorated  with  great  splendour.  In  that  picture  is  Q 
beautiful  Child,  striking  on  the  door  of  the  room  with  a 
hammer :  the  action  of  this  figure  is  full  of  grace.  Th« 
Marriage  of  the  Vhgin  follows,  and  in  this  part  of  the  work 
are  many  portraits  from  the  life,  among  them  those  of 
Messer  Bernardetto  de'  Medici*  constable  of  the  Floren- 
tines, wearing  a  red  barett-cap  or  morion;  of  Bernaidino 
Guadagni,  who  was  G-onfalomere ;  and  of  Folco  Portinan 
with  other  members  of  his  family.  The  master  has  likewise 
presented  a  Dwarf  breaking  a  staff,  and  in  this  action  also 
there  is  extraordinary  animation  displayed ,  there  are  be- 
sides several  female  figures,  wearing  vestments  such  as 
were  customary  at  the  period,  all  painted  with  exceeding 
grace  and  beauty :  this  work,  however,  remained  un- 
finished, for  causes  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

Andrea,  meanwhile,  had  painted  the  Death  of  Our  Lady 
in  oil  on  the  front  of  the  Chapel ;  and,  whether  moved  by 
emulation  of  Domenico,  or  simply  by  the  desire  to  make 
himself  known  for  the  able  artist  that  >ie  certainly  was,  lie 
bestowed  inexpressible  care  and  pains  on  the  work,  moie 
particularly  on  the  bier,  foreshortened,  within  which  the 
Virgin  is  seen  lying  dead,*  and  which,  though  not  more 
than  a  braccio  and  a  half  in  length,  appears  to  be  fully  three. 
Around  the  bier  are  the  Apostles ;  and  these  figures  are 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  that,  although  the  satisfaction  they 
feel  at  seeing  their  Madonna  borne  to  heaven  by  Jesus 
Christ  is  manifest  in  their  faces,  there  is  yet  to  be  perceived 
the  bitterness  of  their  regret  at  being  left  on  earth  without 
her.  Among  these  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  mingled 
Angels,  who  bear  lighted  torches ;  they  have  beautiful  ei- 

*  The  Italian  catatetto  is  but  poorly  represented  by  the  English  word 
bier,  on  which  the  body  simply  reposes.  The  Italian  bier  is  a  canopied 
structure  of  elaborate  decoration,  and  occupying  a  large  space,  within  winch 
the  corpse  IB  placed  :  this  may  very  well  present  sufficient  opportunity  to 
the  artist  for  the  display  of  his  knowledge  m  perepectire,  which  the  simple 
bier  would  but  insufficiently  do5  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  po 

BtlOD,  &fc 
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problem  iu  the  heads,  nml  are  so  well  executed  as  to  make  it 
(iliviou*,  that  Andivu  Lm  \v  ho\v  to  manage  tho,  colours  in  oil, 
lift  wi'll  an  his  compdi'or  DonuMik'o.  In  this  picture  Andrea 
pamU'd  the  purl L aits  of  J\ lesser  Rhwhlo  dej*h  Albizzi, 
Pui'oio  Turn,  Falgaiuiecu),1  by  whom  tl\e  liberation  of 
Cosiimo  do'  Mi'divM.  was  ellectcd,  and  Fedenuo  Malavolti,  h 
who  kept  the  keys  of  the  Alberjjhelto  J  lltk  bkewihti  di> 
pietoil  the  uNombluneo  of  Mi'hM'r  Bernai  do  tli  Doiuenieo 
ilelhi  Volta,  superintendent  of  the  hospital  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  ;  this  figure  is  on  ita  knees, 
and  i1*  so  well  dune  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  breathe 
Ou  a  sort  of  med«illiou,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
Andiea  dal  Castagno  placed  his  own  portrait  also,  with  a 
i'lce  like  that  of  Judas  Iscunot,§  whom  he  did  indeed 
resemble,  both  in  person  and  character. | 

Having  brought  his  work  thus  far  towards  a  successful 
termination,  Andrea,  blinded  by  envy  at  the  praises  which 
lie  heard  given  to  the  abilities  of  Domexnco,  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  his  presence,  and  after  having  reflected  on  va- 
rious methods  of  accomplishing  this  evil  design,  he  at  length 
fixed  on  one,  which  he  put  in  execution  in  the  following 
manner : — 

One  evening,  in  the  summer  time,  Domenico,  taking  his 
lute,  as  was  his  cnstom,  went  forth  from  Hanta  Maria 
Nuova,  leaving  Andrea  in  his  room  drawing,  the  latter 
having  refused  his  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  their 

*  Vasari,  in  his  Ragionamenh  (Giornata  2,  Raofionamrnto  1),  calls  thia 
person  Fargagnaccio  ;  and  Cavalcanti  (Stone  Fioicntine,  1,  526,  27) 
Ferganaccio ;  he  effected  the  liberation  of  Cosimo  by  offering  a  bribe  ot 
IGOOflormsto  the  Gonfiilomere,  Bernardo  Guadagni. 

+  See  Cavalcanti,  ut  supra,  for  the  noble  woids  with  which  Fedenjjo 
Malavolti  rejects  the  proposal  of  Mariotto  Albertinelh,  who  would  luvo 
poisoned  Cosimo,  and  the  firm  opposition  he  made  to  those  members  of 
the  Council  of  Eight,  who  desired  to  have  him  strangled. 

J  A  small  room,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Veccluo, 
wherein  Cosimo  de'  Medici  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  Rmaldo  degli  Albizzi.— See  Machiavelh,  Stone  Florentine^  lib  4 

§  ft  A  curious  instance  of  remorse  of  conscience,1'  rcmaiks  Mrb,  Jameson, 
—Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  i.  p  260, 

J|  These  works  were  all  destroyed,  those  of  Domenico  and  Alesso,  as  well 
as  that  of  Andrea,  when  the  cibormm  (sanctuary  for  holding  the  sacra- 
ment) of  martle  waa  erected  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  church.— 
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amusements  as  usual,  under  the  pretext  that  he  httd  to  pre- 
pare certain  drawings  of  importance.  Domenicoj  Imtmg  thus 
gone  forth  alone  to  his  recreations,  Andrea,  disguising  lug 
person,  set  himself  to  wait  for  Ins  companion's  return  at  lh<* 
corner  of  a  street ;  and  when  Domenico,  on  his  way  homo* 
arrived  at  the  place,  he  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain  leaden 
weight,  and  therewith  crushed  the  lute  and  chest  of  Ins 
victim  with  repeated  blows.  But  even  this  did  not  appear  to 
him  buffieient  for  his  purpose,  and  with  the  same  weapon  he 
struck  his  victim  heavily  on  the  head ;  then,  leaving  him 
lying  on  the  giound,  he  returned  to  his  room  in  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  where,  having  locked  the  door,  he  sat  down  to  3ns 
drawing  as  he  had  been  left  by  Domenico 

Meanwhile  the  noise  had  been  heard,  and  the  servants 
hastening  out,  and,  finding  what  had  happened,  went  first  to 
call  Andrea,  and  to  relate  the  bad  news  to  the  traitor  and 
murderer  himself;  who,  running  to  where  the  others  all 
stood  around  Domenico,  was  not  to  be  consoled,  nor  did  he 
cease  from  crying,  "  Alas  my  brother  !  alas  my  brother  !"* 
Finally,  the  murdered  man  expired  in  his  arms,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  made  to  discover  who  had  committed  that 
homicide,  it  was  never  known,  nor  would  the  truth  evor 
have  been  made  manifest,  if  Andrea  himself,  finding  his 
death  approaching,  had  not  divulged  it  in  confession.! 

In  San  Mimato-fra-le-Torn,  in  Florence,  Andrea  did 
Castagno  painted  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  two  figures  ;  and  in  a 
tabernacle  at  Lanchetta,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  Croce,  he 
painted  another,  also  representing  Our  Lady.  The  same 

*  Some  aoubt  has  of  late  been  thrown  on  this  story,  winch  does  not 
appear  to  rest  on  any  very  good  authority.  The  motive  for  the  committal 
of  that  atrocious  crime,  by  which  tho  memory  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno 
has  been  rendered  for  ever  odious,  has  been  usually  said  to  have  been  his 
desire  to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  secret  imparted  to  him  by  Domenico, 
a  motive  of  which  Vasan  says  nothing,  and  which  later  writers,  Rumohr 
and  G.iyc,  for  example,  declare  could  not  have  e\isted.  For  the  reasons 
with  which  they  support  this  opinion,  we  rofer  the  reader  to  their  works  so 
often  cited 

•*•  Delia  Valle,  who  accepts  the  usual  version  of  this  story,  accounts  for 
the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  having  been  violated  by  the  supposition  thai 
Andrea  had  charged  the  priest  to  make  known  his  guilt,  to  the  intent  that 
no  innocent  person  should  thenceforward  be  unjustly  suspected  of  th4 
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depicted  the  effigies  of  certain  celebrated  men  in  tna 
house  ul'  the  Carducci  family,  now  belonging  to  the  Pan* 
dollini  These  aie  paitly  imaginary  and  partly  portraits; 
among  them  arc  Filippo  Spano  degli  JScolari,  Dante,  Pe- 
tuiuh.  l>nccaceio,  and  others  *  At  the  Scarpena  in  llagello, 
he  painted  an  undi aped  iiguro  of  Charity  over  the  door  of 
the  vit'ar's  pahiee  ,  it  was  a  very  beautiful  thing,  but  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  year  1478,  when  Giuliano  do1  Medici 
was  killed,  and  Lorenzo  his  l/i'uther  wounded  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  by  the  Pazzi  and  others,  their  ad- 
hiTeuts  and  fellow  conspirators  ;  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Signona,  that  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot  should  be 
painted  a*  liaitors  on  the  iagade  of  the  palace  of  the 
l*odestii .  thereupon,  the  work  being  offered  to  Andrea  dal 
Catjtagno,  he,  as  the  servant  of,  and  much  beholden  to  the 
house  of  "Medici,  accepted  the  ollice  very  willingly;  and 
having  set  himself  to  the.  work,  he  executed  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  a  perfect  wonder.  It  would  indeed  not 
be  po-abible  adequately  to  describe  the  an  and  judgment 
displayed  in  thcbo  figures,  for  the  mobt  part  copied  from  the 
hie,  and  hung  up  by  the  feet  in  the  strangest  attitucles> 
which  wete  infinitely  varied  and  exceedingly  fiue.1  The 
approbation  which  thvi  work  obtained  from  the  whole  city, 
but  more  especially  from  those  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  painting,  caused  the  artist  to  be  no  longer  named 
Andiea  dal  Castagno,  but  he  was  ever  afterwards  called1 
Andrea  degl'  Impiccati.J 

This  master  lived  in  a  very  honourable  manner ;  but  as 
lie  spent  freely,  more  particularly  in  dre^s  and  liberal  house- 
keeping, he  left  but  little  property ;  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one,  he  departed  to  another  life  §  A  short  time  only  had  clap&ed 

*  The  Liter  Florentine  annotators  are  inclined  to  think  that  Tnsari  hits 
made  two  wwkb  of  one,  and  inquire  if  he  may  not  be  thinking  of  the  woik 
ovt'cutuil  lor  Pnndolfo  Pandolfim  at  Legnara.  See  ante,  p  95,  Their  con- 
jeutme  leceives  a  ceitain  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  fuct  that  no 
tiriLo  <if  the  works  here  desunbotl  can  be  found. 

•h  Tint,  woik  IUB  long  been  lost. 

$  An<liea  of  the  handed,  or  "  gibbeted." 

§  I'lLuele,  IR  Ins  Tictttato,  mentions  a  painter  named  Andrea  among 
those  vho  died  in  the  year  HGO  ,  to  this  name  there  is  appended,  xu  the 
codex  ol  the  Jklcighabecchuma,  tho  words  "dcfjl*  Impiecati,"  a  cireumstanw 
which  hdb  cau^d  some  writer^  to  i uujei'turc  that  Andrea  degl* 
wim  a  diJJcieut  person  tiuiu  Audreo,  Uaf 
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after  his  death,  before  the  impious  crime  he  had  comimUe\l 
against  Domenifio,  who  had  been  so  truly  his  friend,  becarms 
known,  and  he  was  buried,  not  with  honourable  obsequies^ 
but  with  marks  of  disgrace,  in  Santa  Mana  Nuova,*  where, 
in  Ins  fifty-sixth  year,  the  unfortunate  Domenico  had  also 
been  buried.  The  work  which  the  last-mentioned  master  had 
commenced  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova  remained  incomplete,  nor 
was  it  ever  finished.  The  picture  of  the  High  Altar  of 
Santa  Lucia  de1  Bardi  is  also  by  Domenico  Veneziano,  and 
in  this  he  has  represented  Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  San  Giovanni  Batista,  San  Niccolo,  San  Francesco, 
and  Santa  Lucia,t  an  admirably  executed  picture,  and  one 
which  the  master  had  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection  but 
u  short  time  before  his  death. 

The  disciples  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno  were  Jacopo  del 
Corso,  who  was  a  tolerably  good  master ;  Pisanello,  Mar- 
chmo,  Piero  del  Pollaiuolo,  and  Giovanni  da  Rovezzano, 
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[HORN  about  1370 — DIED  about  HSO.] 

AND  VITTORE  PISANELLO  OF  VERONA,  PAINTERS, 

[BORN —DIED  1451,] 

A    YERY  great  advantage  is  possessed  by  the   man   who, 
after  the  death  of  some  distinguished  person^  advanced  to 

*  Where,  as  we  find  m  the  first  edition  of  Vasan,  the  following  epitaph 
•was  erected  to  him. 

w  Ca&taneo  Andtece  menswa  incognita,  nitlta, 

Atque  colw  W/WMA,  hnea  nulla  jvnt. 
Inmdia  examt,  fmtqne  piorhms  ad  ircm, 
Domitium  (iic)  hmo  Venetum  wstuht  i 
Dvmitium  iHuibit  Bin  pictut a. ,   turpat  acutum 

Sic  s&pe  inyenium  mi>  inimica  wza/i." 

f  This  pictmc,  still  in  good  preservation,  13  now  on  one  of  the  lateral 
altars ;  it  IH  authenticated  hy  the  name  of  the  master  inscribed  on  its  base, 
•in  admirable  work,  remark  the  Florentine  commentators  of  all  periods, 
and  one  that  fully  suffices  to  justify  the  fame  of  this  artist.  Rumohr 
declares  the  face  of  Santa  Lucia  to  be  worthy  of  Fra  Angelico.  The 
predella  of  the  pictures  also  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  but  this  is  no  longer  to 
be  found.  An  engraving  of  tba  work  will  be  found  in  Roaini.— Stona 
delta  Piltura  Itahana.  It  m  affirmed  by  Fo'rster,  Kunstblatt,  1&39,  p..  67, 
to  be  painted  m  oil.  Rumohr  and  Gaye,  on  the  contrary,  co-nuder  it  to 
bo  in  tempera, 
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fame  and  honour  by  the  exercise  of  rare  gifts  and  abilities, 
bliall  follow  in  the  path  tliua  prepared  for" him  ;  for  he  has 
but  to  pursue  the  trace  of  the  master  in  sonic  slight  degree, 
by  doing  which  he  almost  always  attains  to  an  honourable 
position;  while,  if  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  that  eminence 
by  hid  own  unassisted  efforts*,  a  much  longer  time  and  more 
laborious  pains  would,  or  might  have  been  required  to  ensure 
success  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  fully  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Pisano,  or  Pisanello,  a  painter  of  Verona,  who, 
having  studied  in  Florence  with  Andrea  dal  Castagnu,  during 
many  yearn,  and  having  completed  the  works  of  that  master, 
after  hi*,  dt'tilh,  acquired  bo  much  reputation  by  means  of 
Andrea'h  name,  that  Tope  Martin  V.,  coming  to  Florence, 
took  the  Verouche  artist  with  him  to  Home.*  There  he 
caused  Pisano  to  paint  certain  stories  in  fresco  in  8an 
Giovanni  Laterano  ;  these  are  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
beautiful,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  used  a  sort 
of  ultra-marine  blue,  given  to  him  by  the  Pope,  in  the 
richest  abundance,  and  which  is  of  a  colour  so  full,  so  deep, 
and  of  so  exquisite  a  tint,  that  none  has  ever  been  found  to 
equal  it. 

In  competition  with  Vittore  Pisano,  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
likewise  painted  certain  other  stories  beneath  those  above- 
mentioned,  and  of  these  Platina  makes  mention  in  his  Life 
ef  Pope  Martin,  He  relates  that  the  pontiff  caused  the 
flooring,  ceiling,  and  roof  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  to  bf 
restored,  which  being  done,  Gentile  da  Fabriano  th°n  exe- 
cuted various  paintings  therein ;  among  the  rest,  certain 
figures  of  Prophets  in  chiaro-scuro;  they  are  between  the 
windows,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  best  pictures  in  the 
whole  work.]-  Gentile  da  Fabriano  executed  numerous 

*  Here,  as  indeed  m  the  greater  part  of  this  life,  there  appears  to  be  ,1 
singular  confusion  of  dates  Pope  Martin  having  died  m  1431,  when 
Andrea  dal  Castagno  himself  was  but  a  youth.  Pisano  and  Fabriano  also 
must  both  have  died  before  Andrea  Castagno  ;  the  whole  senes  of  dates  in 
thia  life  is  indeed  more  than  usually  inaccurate :  for  their  rectification,  and 
for  various  details  respecting  the  two  aitists,  the  rwdcr  is  icforrcd  to 
Maffeij  Verona  Illustrata,  and  to  Ricci,  Memone  Stonche  dellc  Arti  e  dcyh 
Artisti  dclla  Marco,  di  A  ncona  Maeerata,  1 834. 

t  Facius,  De  Vins  ttlu&tribus,  affirms  that  Pisanello  finished  the  stones 
of  San  Giovanni  Batista,  left  incomplete  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  but  wlm-h 
were  afterwards  as  PtsaneUo  himself  informed  himt  almost  effaced  by  the 
humidity  of  the  vail.  No  vestige  of  the  work  now  lemains. 
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works  in  the  March.,*  more  particularly  in  Agobbio,  where 
some  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  lie  worked  in  like 
manner  throughout  the  whole  state  of  Urbino.  In  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Siena,  tins  artist  also  laboured 
and  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  JSanta  Tiimta,  m 
Florence,  he  painted  a  picture  representing  the  story  of 
the  Magi,  in  which  he  placed  his  own  portrait. f  In  the 
church  of  San  Niccolb,  situated  at  the  gate  of  Miniato, 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  painted  the  picture  for  the  high  altar, 
a  work  which  appears  to  me  much  superior  to  any  other  that 
I  have  seen  from  his  hand.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  numerous  Saints,  which  are  all  ex- 
tremely well  done,  the  predella  of  this  picture,  covered 
with  stories  from  the  life  of  San  Piccolo,  in  small  figures, 
could  not  possibly  be  more  beautiful  nor  moie  perfectly 
executed  than  it  is  {  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maiia  Nuova> 
in  Home,  within  a  small  arch  above  the  tomb  of  the  .Floren- 
tine Archbishop  of  Piso,  Cardinal  Adimari,  this  master 
painted  Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her  arms  ,  she  has  St. 
Benedict  on  one  side,  and  St.  Joseph  on  the  other.  This 
tomb  is  Leiside  that  of  Pope  Gregory  IX  ,  and  the  painting 
here  alluded  to  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  divine 
Michel  Angelo,  who,  speaking  of  Gentile,  was  wont  to  say, 
that  his  hand  in  painting  resembled  his  name.§  In  Perugia, 
this  master  painted  a  picture,  winch  Is  a  very  beautiful  one 
for  the  church  of  San  Domemco.  and  a  Crucifix,  which,  after 
having  painted,  he  cut  from  the  wood,  in  Sant'  Agostino  di 
Bari ;  with  three  very  beautiful  figures  in  half-length,  which 
are  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir.|| 

*  The  March  of  An  conn 

t  This  precious  \vork,  rich  in  figures  small  and  large,  and  of  admirable 
execution,  is  now  in  tho  Florentine  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts ;  it  is  authen- 
ticated by  tlie  name  of  the*  master,  written  in  letteis  of  gold,  as  follows: — 
Opus  Gentihs  De  Fabriano,  Mccccxxui.  Mentis  Man. — Schovn  and 
Kd  Fhi.  IBID 

j  The  central  part  of  this  picture,  in  which  was  the  Madonna,  is  lost. 
The  figures  of  the  Saints  still  remain,  and  are  now  in  the  choir  of  the 
chuich,  The  predella  has  disappeared,  but  a  part  of  it  came  into  the  pos- 
sefasion  of  the  Cavalier  Tommaso  Puccmijby  whose  nephew  and  heir,  the 
Cavalier  Niceolo  Puccini,  itia  now  preserved  in  Pistoja,— Ed.  Ffor.  1849. 

$  This  pict  ire  has  perished. 

||  Gentile  da  Fabnano,  in  addition  to  his  works  in  painting,  is  the  autbof 
of  three  treatises  relating  to  his  vocation  ;  one,  on  the  Ongm  and  Prunes 
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But  to  return  to  Vittore  Pisano,  the  short  notice  of  him 
which  we  have  given  above  was  written  by  us  without 
further  addition,  when  this  our  book  was  printed  for  the 
first  time,  because  we  had  not  then  been  furnished  with  those 
details  respecting  this  excellent  master,  nor  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  his  works  which  we  have  since  procured. 
But  from  notices  supplied  by  the  very  reverend  and  mos: 
learned  Father,  Era  Marco  de'  Medici,  of  Verona,  of  the 
Order  of  Friars -Preachers,  as  well  as  from  what  is  related 
by  Biondo  da  Foiii,  where  he  speaks  of  Verona,  in  his  Italia 
Illustrate  we  learn  that  Vittore  Pisano  was  fully  equal  to 
any  of  the  painters  of  his  time,  and  of  this  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  works  which,  in  addition  to  those  enumeiated 
above,  may  still  be  seen  in  his  native  place,  the  most  noble, 
city  of  Verona  ;  although  many  of  them  are  in  part  de- 
stroyed by  time.  Pisano  took  especial  pleasure  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  animals,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pellegiini  family, 
which  is  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Anastasia,  at  Verona,  he  de- 
picted a  figure  of  Sant'  Eustachio,  who  is  caressing  a  dog, 
spotted,  dun-colour  and  white,  which,  with  its  feet  raised  and 
supported  against  the  leg  of  the  saint,  turns  its  head  back- 
ward, as  if  it  had  heard  some  noise,  and  this  it  does  with 
BO  much  animation,  ttyat  a  living  dog  could  not  do  it  better. 
Beneath  this  figure  of  Sant'  Eustachio  is  the  name  of  Pisano, 
who  was  accustomed  to  call  himself  sometimes  Pihano,  and 
sometimes  Pisanello,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  pictures  and 
medals  by  his  hand  After  having  completed  the  picture  of 
Sant'  Eustachio,  which  is  among  the  best  CVIT  executed 
by  this  master,  and  is,  indeed,  most  beautiful,  Vittore 
painted  the  whole  external  front  of  the  ch?pel,  and 
on  the  inner  side  he  depicted  a  St.  George,  in  white,  or 
rather  silver  armour,  a  costume  adopted  for  that  saint  in 
those  times,  not  by  him  only,  but  by  all  other  paint- 
ers. In  this  work,  St,  George,  having  slain  the  dragon, 
is  replacing  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  he  raises  his  right 
hand,  which  holds  the  sword,  the  point  whereof  is  already  in 
the  scabbard,  and  lowering  the  left,  that  the  increased  dis- 
tance may  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  weapon,  which  is  a  long 
one,  he  doe<3  this  with  so  much  grace,  and  in  so  life-like  a 

0f  Art ;  another,  on  the  Mixing  of  Colours ;  and  a  third,  on  the  Art  of 
Drawing  Lines.  (Perspective  ?)-JMw7i£  Schom 
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manner,  that  nothing  better  could  be  seen,  The  Veronese, 
Michele  Sanmichele,  architect  to  the  Most  Illustrious  Sig- 
noria  of  Venice,  and  a  peison  most  deeply  versed  in  these 
noble  arts,  was  often  seen  to  contemplate  the  works  of 
Vittore  with  admiration,  and  would  then  say,  that  few  better 
things  wore  to  be  found  than  the  Sant'  Eustachio,  the  Dog, 
and  the  St.  George  above  described.  In  the  arch  over  this 
same  chapel,  is  further  depicted  the  figure  of  St.  George, 
after  he  has  killed  the  diagon,  and  is  rescuing  the  king's 
daughter,  who  stands  near  the  saint,  and  is  clothed  in  long 
vestments,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  The  St. 
George,  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  is  again  worthy  of  the 
utmost  admiration;  he  is  armed  as  above  described,  and,  stand- 
ing with  his  face  and  person  turned  towards  the  surrounding 
spectators,  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse :  one  foot  is 
in  the  stirrup,  the  left  hand  is  on  the  saddle,  and  one  almost 
sees  the  movement  of  the  saint  as  he  rises  to  his  seat.  The 
animal  itself,  admirably  foreshortened,  is  standing  with  the 
crupper  to  the  people,  and,  though  in  a  very  small  space,  is 
wholly  seen,  and  is  extremely  beautiful  In  a  word,  the 
entire  work,  executed  as  it  is  with  correct  design,  extraordi- 
nary grace,  and  remarkable  judgment,  can  never  be  con- 
templated without  admiration,  or  rather  without  astonish- 
ment, so  excellent  is  it  in  all  its  parts.* 

In  San  Fermo  Maggiore,  at  Verona,  a  church  belonging 
to  the  Grey  Friars  of  St,  Francis,  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
enter  by  the  principal  door,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Vittore  Pisano ;  it  forms  the  decoration  of  a  Se- 
pulchral Monument,  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  Brenzoni 
family,|  and  which  represents  the  Eesurrection  of  the  Saviour, 
in  sculpture,  very  finely  executed  for  those  times.  In  this 
work  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  have  the  parts 
in  relief,  heightened  with  gold,  as  was  customary  at  that 
period,  and  are  both  very  beautiful,  as  are  also  certain 

*  Persico,  Descnxione  di  Verona  (1820),  p.  20,  describes  the  last-men- 
tioned picture  of  the  aenes ;  the  deliverance  of  the  king's  daughter  namely, 
as <f  still  perceptible,  although  it  has  been  white-washed  "  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  work  have  disappeared, 

f  This  Annunciation  was  also  faintly  viable  in  1820.  See  Persico,  vt 
svpia,  where  various  details  respecting  these  and  other  works  of  the  sama 
master  will  toe  found.  Pee  also  Killer,  HOT,  Much,  vol,  j.  p.  86,  German 
edition, 
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buildings  in  the  same  picture,  which  are  extremely  well 
drawn;  there  are,  besides,  many  small  animals  and  lm-<U  in 
various  parts  of  the  work,  all  of  which  are  as  natural  and  us 
animated  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine/ 

The  same  master  executed  numerous  castings  of  medal 
lions,  containing  portraits  of  princes  and  other  pommage  of 
his  time.  From  these  medallions,  many  likenesses  in  painting 
have  since  been  made  And  Monsignore  Giovio,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  he  sent  to  the  Lord 
Duke  Cosimo,  and  which  may  be  i  ead,  printed  with  many 
others,  lias  these  words,  when  speaking  of  Vittore  Pit>ano . — 

tf  This  master  was  exceedingly  clever  in,  the  cfecufion  of 
basso-nhevOj  a  work  esteemed  mow  difficult  by  arfisfs,  because 
it  holds  the  mean  between  the  level  surface  of  pictures  and  the 
full  roundness  of  statues  There  are  many  hv/hh/  cstectned 
medals  of  great  princes  by  /us  hand,  they  are  tit  a  large 
form,  and  of  the  same  pioportions  with  that  reverse  of  the 
caparisoned  and  bailed  horse  which  Guidi  hits  sent  me. 
Among  the  works  oftha,  kind  in  my  possession,  is  ({portrait 
of  the  great  King  Alfonso^  wearing  no  other  head-diess  than 
his  hair;  and  on  the  reverse  is  the  helmet  of  a  genera  I.  f  have 
besides,  a  medal  with  the  portrait  of  Pope  Marti  it,  and  bettr~ 
ing  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Colonna  on  the  rewise,  with 
t/iat  of  Sultan  Mahomet,  who  took  Constantinople  an  ct/ue&~ 
tnan  figure;  in  a  Turkish  habit,  holding  a  scourge  in 
his  hand*  Of  Siyismuudo  Malatesta,  likewise^  I  have 
the  portrait,  with  that  of  Madonna  Lotto,  of  Itnmm,  on 
the  reverse;  and  one  of  Niccolo  Ptccimno,  waiting  an 
oblong  barrett  or  cap  on  the  head,  with  the  reverse  sent  me 
by  Guidi,  arid  which  I  return.  Li  addition  to  tlitw,  I  have 
also  a  very  beautiful  medal  of  John  Paleologi/s,  Emperor  of 

Constantinople^  with  that  strange  loohwg  head-dress^  after 
the  Greekish  manner,  which  the  Emperors  used  to  wear.] 

This  last  was  made  by  the  same  Pisano  in  Florence^  at  the  time 

*  There  is  a  well  authenticated  woik  by  Vittoro  Pisano,  affix  mod  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  only  one  now  known,  in  the  CostabiU  Gallery  at  Ferrara  ; 
it  represent*  figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  \  and  bears 
the  following  inscription :  PiSANUis  P. 

f  In  the  Florentine  Gallery,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  medal  m  gold,  which 
is  now  considered  unique;  that  which  was.  in  the  Museum  of  Paris  being 
reported  to  be  lost. 
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the  council  field  by  Pope  Eiitjenius,  whereat  the 
eror  was  present;  the  reverse  of  this  beats  the  Crow  of 
sustained  by  two  Jimid^^  that  of  the  Latiti  chutch, 
namdy,  and  that  of  the  Greek"* 

So  far  Gkovio.  Vittore  Pisano  likewise  executed  tkc  por- 
traits, also  011  medals,  of  Fihppo  de1  Medici,  Arcli  bishop 
of  Pisa,  JJraccio  da  Montone,  Giovan  Gallcozzo  Visconti, 
Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  Giovanni  Caracciolo,  grand 
Seneschal  of  Naples,  with  those  of  Borso  and  Ercole  D'Este, 
and  nf  many  other  nobles  and  personages,  renowned  in  arms 
or  distinguished  for  learning. 

For  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  this  branch  of  art 
Pisano  has  been  celebrated  by  many  very  great  men  and  excel- 
lent writers  ;  and,  in  addition  to  what  was  written  of  him  by 
Biondo,  as  before  related,  he  was  highly  extolled  in  a  Latin 
poem,  composed  by  his  compatriot  the  elder  Guerino,  a 
well-known  and  very  learned  writer  of  that  day.  Of  this 
poem,  called  from  the  name  of  its  subject,  //  Pisano  del 
GuennO)  Biondo  also  makes  honourable  mention.  Vittore 
was,  in  like  manner,  celebrated  by  the  elder  Strozzi,  Tito 
Vespasuno,  that  is,  father  of  the  other  Strozzi,  who,  like 
himself,  was  an  excellent  poet  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
father,  I  say  then,  honoured  the  memory  of  Vittore  Pisano 
in  a  most  beautiful  epigram,  which  is  in  print  with  the 
others.  |  And  these  are  the  fruits  that  are  borne  by  a  life 
passed  worthily  and  in  the  practice  of  virtuous  labours. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  when  Pisano,  then 
very  young,  was  acquiring  his  art  in  Florence,  he  painted  a 
picture  in  the  old  church  of  the  Temple,  which  stood  where 
the  old  citadel  now  is.  The  subject  of  this  work  was  taken 
from  the  life  of  San  Jacopo  di  Galisia,  and  represents  the 
story  of  the  pilgrim,  in  whose  pocket,  while  he  was  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  saint,  the  son  of  his  host  put  a  sil- 
ver cup,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  be  punished  as  a  thief; 
but  the  pilgrim,  being  aided  by  8an  Jacopo,  is  by  him  re- 
conducted  to  his  home  in  safety.  In  this  painting,  Vitfcore 

*  Bottari,  Lettere  Pittonche,  gives  this  epistle  entire, 
t  The  Poem  of  Guenno  is  bat.    The  Epigram  of  Strozzi  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Strozn  Poetts  Puter  et  Fihus. — Eroticon,  lib  li  p  127.  Aldine 
It  is  that  commencing, "Statucu  iitm  Antigua,  Cumparandum  "  4fo, 
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Pisano  gam  evidence  of  that  excellence  in  art  to  which  lie 
afterwards  attained.  Finally,  having  reached  a  g<x/d  old 
age,  he  departed  to  a  better  life.4 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  after  having  executed  many  works 
in  Citta  di  Castello,t  became  at  length  paralytic,  and  fell 
into  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  could  no  more  produce* 
any  thing  of  value.  Ultimately  he  died  from  the  exhaustion 
of  age,  having  reached  the  term  of  eighty  years.J: 

The  portrait  of  Pisano  §  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
in  any  place  whatsoever.  Both  these  artists  drew  exceed- 
ingly well,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings  preserved  in 
our  book  II 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTERS  PESELLO  AND  FRANCESCO 
PESELLI. 

[Flourished  about  1390 —died  after  1457.] 
[BORN  1425— DIED  1457.] 

IT  rarely  happens  that  the  disciples  of  distinguished 
artists,  if  they  observe  the  precepts  of  those  masters,  do  not 
themselves  become  Wy  eminent ;  or  if  they  do  not  surpass 
their  instructors,  they  are  at  least,  for  the  most  part,  found 
to  resemble,  and  even  equal  them  on  all  points.  The 
earnest  zeal  of  imitation,  with  assiduity  in  study,  lends  us 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  Vasan,  the  author  closes  his  short  notice  of 
Vittore  Pisano,  with  the  remark,  that  he  painted  m  the  Cumpo  Santo  ot 
Pisa  ;  but  this  assertion  he  withholds  from  his  second  edition,  most  probably 
because  he  could  not  authenticate  the  report.  No  vestige  of  a  work  by 
Pisano  is  to  be  found  among  those  that  enrich  the  Campo  Santo. 

t  No  trace  of  these  works  now  remains 

J  When  the  following  lines  were  written  to  his  memory  : — 
"  Hie  pulchre  novit  vanos  miscere,  colores  : 
Pinxit  et  m  varns  urbibus  Italia?." 

§  For  a  minute  account  of  the  medals  executed  by  this  artist,  epc  the 
Mweo  Massssuchellia.no.  See  also  the  Titeor  de  Numimatique  e*  de 
GlypUque,  &c.,  of  Lenormant.  Pans,  1834. 

||  In  the  Roval  Gallery  of  Berlin,  is  <x  picture  lr»  Gentile  da  Fabriano  of 
the  Virgin,  enthroned,  and  holding  the  Divine  Child,  with  Santa  Caturma, 
and  S<m  Niccolo  beside  her.  There  was  also  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr,  Young  Ottley  See  Waagen,  Kunstwerke  und  Kwwtler  in  Mnglwd 
vol.  i  p.  398. 
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power  to  approach  the  ability  of  Mm  who  has  taught  us  tha 
true  mode  of  labouring  in  our  calling  ;  whence  it  is  that  dis- 
ciples attain  to  such  a  point  as  afterwords  to  compete  with 
their  masters,  and  even  to  surpass  them ;  since  there  is  but 
little  diificulty  in  adding  to  what  has  been  alicady  dis- 
covered by  others  *  That  this  is  true  is  made  manliest  by 
Francesco  di  Pesello,  |  who  so  closely  imitated  the  manner  of 
Fra  Filippo,  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  surpassed 
that  master  by  very  much,  had  not  death  so  prematurely 
taken  him  from  us  It  is  also  well  known,  that  PeselloJ  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno,  and  as  he  found 
great  pleasure  in  delineating  animals,  he  constantly  kept 
several  of  various  sorts  living  in  his  house,  depicting  them 
with  so  much  truth  and  animation,  that  there  was  no  master 
at  that  time  who,  in  this  branch  of  art?  was  at  all  equal  to 
him,  This  artist  continued  under  the  discipline  of  Andieti 
to  tfiie  age  of  thirty  years,  §  learning,  from  hib  precepts,  to 
become  an  excellent  master ,  wherefore,  having  given  a  good 
proof  of  his  ability, ||  he  was  appointed  by  the  Signona  of 
Florence  to  paint  a  picture  in  tempera,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Magi  bringing  offerings  to  Christ,  and  the  work  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  staircase  of  their  palace.  Pesello 
acquired  great  reputation  by  this  picture,  principally  because 
he  has  executed  many  portraits  in  it,  among  others  that  of 

*  "  This  passage  evidently  requues  to  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  al- 
lowance," remaiks  one  of  the  Italian  commentators,  ''since  facile  e$t  in- 
ventw  addere  is  more  correctly  applied  to  mechanical  inventions  than  to 
the  fine  aits "  A  second  would  fain  remind  Vasari,  that  his  master,  Midiaei 
Angelo,  had  pronounced  a  different  opinion,  when  he  declared  that  "  he 
who  is  content  to  follow  others  is  but  little  likely  to  pass  before  them  "  And 
a  German  annotator  would  have  our  author  remember,  that (t  nothing  great 
in  art  can  he  actompli&hed  without  genius "  These  reproofs  may  suffice  him. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  record  our  dissent  from  the  opinions  announced  in 
this  passage. 

t  Here  Vrtsari  is  speaking  of  Pesello  the  younger,  whom  Balihnucci  con- 
founds with  hb  father. 

t  The  elder  Pesello,  that  is,  whose  baptwm.il  name  was  Gmhano, 

$  That  Pesello  might  imitate  the  manner  of  Andrea  m  his  latter  ycaig 
Is  probable,  But  it  is  njt  possible  that  the  former  could  have  studied  wit!/ 
-he  latter  "to  his  30th  year,"  Andrea  dal  Ctistagno  having  been  bmn  in 
-he  first  year  ol  the  fifteenth  centurv,  while  Pesetfo  wasalieatly  a  namtei  m 
the  year  1 300  —M^elh. 

||  In  hi-»  fii&t  edition  Vasan  says  that  this  ft  proof  "  was  a  picture  for  th« 
chapel  of  SanLa  Lucia  m  the  VIA  tie'  Burcli. 

VOL.  ii,  r 
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Donate  Acciaiuoli.*  In  the  chapel  of  the  Cavalcanti  family 
in  Santa  Croce  alao,  heneath  the  Annunciation  of  Donato, 
this  master  painted  a  Predella,  wheieon  are  depicted  stories 
in  small  figures  from  the  life  of  San  Niccolo.f  In  the 
Casa  de'  Medici  he  decorated  a  balustrade  with  figures  of 
animals,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful}  as  also  certain 
coffers,  on  which  he  depicted  small  stories  of  jousts  and 
tournaments,  wherein  are  several  horses,  admirably  exe- 
cuted, In  the  same  palace  may  be  seen,  even  to  the  present 
day,  a  painting  on  canvas,  by  the  hand  of  PesellOj  repre- 
senting Lions  pressing  against  a  grating,  and  which  seem 
to  be  really  alive,  others  arc  on  the  outside  of  the  sama,  and 
there  is  one  in  combat  with  a  Serpent.  On  a  second  canvas 
Pcsello  painted  an  Ox,  a  Fox,  and  other  animals,  all  very 
natural  and  full  of  animation.^  In  the  church  of  ISan  Picro 
Maggiore  this  master  executed  four  stories,  which  are  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Alessaudri ;  the  figures  are  small,  and  the 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  lives  of  fcfan  Pietro,  JSan  Paolo, 
San  Zanobi — the  latter  raising  the  Daughter  of  the  Widow 
from  the  dead — and  San  "Benedetto. §  In  the  chinch  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  also  in  the  city  of  Florence,  he 
painted  a  Madonna ;  with  two  other  most  beautiful  figures, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  ;0rlandini  family.  For  the  children  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St,  George,  Pesello  painted  a  Crucifix,  a 
San  Girolamo  (St  Jerome),  and  a  San  Francesco  ;  and  in 
the  church  of  St.  George  he  executed  a  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation. In  the  church  of  San  Jacopu,||  at  Pistoja,  is  a 

*  Lanzi  declares  that  picture  to  be  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffi/j  ;  but  it  ia 
ivot  to  be  found  theie  at  thepiesent  time.  Rosini  affirms  himself  to  have 
discovered  it  in  Bologna,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  principal  gruuj>,~- 
See*%m  della  Ptttme  Itahana,  vol.  in  p.  10*. 

t  Bottara  informs  us  that  this  piedella  or  gradino  was  presented  bj  a 
sacristan  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonairoti  the  younger,  who  gave  a  new  one 
in  its  place.  This  beautiful  giadmo  is  now  in  the  Buonarroti  Gallery. 

£  The  fate  of  these  works  is  unknown. 

§  Now  in  the  nouae  of  the  Aiessandri  family,  to  which  the  work  was 
removed  when  the  church  was  destroyed  on  the  8th  of  July,  1784. 

||  Tolomei,  Guida  d\  Pi.tc.ja,  p.  Id,  assures  us  that  this  picture  was  not 
in  the  church  of  San  Jacopo,  but  in  that  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  sold  to  a 
foreigner  on  the  suppression  of  the  Congregation  of  Priests,  to  whom  the 
church  belonged;  and  Waagen  enumerates  this  work  among  those  Been  by 
Mm  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Young  Ottlev,  See  Xunstwerke  und  Kunx  bf 
in  England,  wl.i.$,  397 
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work  bj  Pesello,  representing  tlie  Trinity,  with  figuiea  of 
San  Zeno  and  San  Jacopo;  and  in  tluj  houses  of  unions  citi- 
zens in  different  parts  of  Florence,  are  numerous  pictuie,s, 
in  square  and  circular  forms,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master. 
Pesello  was  a  man  of  moderate  habits  and  kindly  dispo- 
sition, always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  to  aid  them 
with  cordial  good  will,  in  every  way  possible  to  him.  lie 
married  early,  and  had  a  son  named  Fianceaco,  but  who  was 
called  Pesellmo.  The  latter  also  devoted  himself  to  paint 
ing,  imitating  the  manner  of  Fra  Filippo  with  infinite  zeal, 
From  what  we  see  of  this  artist,  it  is  manifest  that  Le 
would  have  performed  much  greater  things  had  his  life  been 
extended,  seeing  that  he  was  most  studious  in  his  habiN, 
and  scarcely  gave  himself  rest  fiom  his  labours  either  day  or 
night  3-  of  his  ability  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  Chnpd  of 
the  Noviciate  of  Santa  Croce,  a  most  admirable  Predella* 
namely,  beneath  the  picture  of  Fra  Fiiippo :  the  figiues 
are  small,  but  might  have  been  executed  by  the  hand  of  Fra 
Filippo  himself.  He  painted  numerous  pictures  in  small 
figures,  which  are  in  different  parts  of  Florence,  and  had 
attained  to  considerable  reputation  in  that  city,  when  hit 
died,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  giief  of 
his  father  Pesello,  who  did  not  long  remain  after  him,  but 
followed  his  son  when  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.f 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  BENOZZO  GOZZOLI, 
[BOBN  1424;  DIED  1485'] 

HE  who,  with  determined  effort,  pursues  the  path  of  virtue, 
although  it  be,  as  men  say,  lough  and  stormy  and  full  of 

*  Thia  Predella,  justly  praised  by  Vaaan^  comprised  five  stories,  three  of 
which,  a  Presepio,  a  Miracle  of  St,  Anthony,  a  truly  remark  xble  work,  and 
the  Decapitation  of  the  Saints  Coaimo  and  Damiano,  are  now  in  the  Floren- 
tine Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  The  other  two,  St  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata,  and  S  S.  Cobimo  and  Damiano  bringing  sue  LOUIS  to  the  sick,  are 
in  Paris,  whither  they  were  transported  in  1813. 

t  Baldmucci  and  Manni  affirm  that  there  are  documents  which  show 
that  Pesello'a  death  must  have  taken  place  on  the  20th  July,  1457,  and  that 
of  his  son  Francesco  Peaelli,,  la  alluded  to  by  Filarete  in  his 
written  in  14SO. 

I  2 
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thorns,  at  the  close  of  the?  ascent  discovers  himself  finally  to 
have  attained  a  broad  level,  with  all  the  happiness  that  can 
be  desired.  And  if  he  then  look  back  and  con.sidor  the 
difficult  and  perilous  passages  laboriously  ovm'omp,  he 
thanks  God  who  hath  safely  conducted  him  through  them 
to  the  point  which  he  lias  reached,  and  with  gladness  of 
heart  blesses  those  efforts  which  lie  hnd  previously  found  so 
painful.  Thus  restored  and  repaid  for  hi^  bygone  suileiin^s 
by  the  joys  of  the  happy  present,  he  now  labours  without 
any  sense  of  fatigue,  to  make,  known  to  all  who  obseive  him 
the  certainty  with  winch  the  pains  endured,  and  the  heat, 
cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  inconveniences  sustained,  for 
the  acquirement  of  excellent,  are  rewarded  by  freedom  from 
poverty,  and  by  the  attainment  of  that  suture  and  tranquil 
condition  in  which  the  wearied  Lenczzo  Gozzoli  happily 
enjoyed  hi*  repose.  * 

This  artist  was  the  disciple  of  the  deservedly- entitled 
angelic  master,  Fra  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  was  with  mason 
much  beloved ;  lie  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  saw  his 
works,  to  possess  great  power  of  invention,  much  facility, 
and  richly  varied  resouices  in  the  delineation  of  animaK  in 
perspective,  in  landscape,  and  in  decorations,  Itcnozxo 
Gozzoli  executed  so  many  labours  in  his  day  that  he  provctv 
himself  to  have  but  little  regard  for  any  pleasure  beside ;  and, 
although  in  comparison  with  certain  other  mnsteis,  who 
surpassed  him  in  design,  hewrus  not  paitiuularly  eminent,  he 
yet  left  all  far  behind  him  in  perseverance,  and  among  the- 
multitude  of  his  works  there  are  many  that  are  very  good, 
Jn  his  youth,  Benozzo  painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  Brother- 
liood  of  San  Marco  t  in  Florence,  w  he  did  also  the  death  of 
St.  Jerome  for  the  church  of  San  Friano;  but  the  latter  was 
destroyed  when  that  front  of  the  church,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  street,  was  restored, 

*  In  public  documents  the  name  of  tins  artist  is  written  "  Bcnivio  ct 
f^ese  di  Sandio,"  or  Benom*  di  Ltibe  (the  last  name  th.it  of  Ins  father), 
without  the  addition  of  Ins  family  name.  For  tlic  v.nious  date* 
asthatcf  his  butli,  and  for  other  details  respecting  him,  sec  Gayi», 
Inedito  diAi /wft,  vol  i  p.  271—273,  and  Rumohr,  note  to  Rio, 
€rn>hana,  £c  ,  Italian  edition,  Venice,  1841, 

t  Bottan  described  this  work  as  still  icmaininp;  in  hJs  day,  and  tlun 
placed  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent;  but  the  convent  and  hospital  were 
both  suppressed  in  1775fland  the  fate  of  Benozzo's  picture  is  unknown. 
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For  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  Lenozzo  Gozzoh  puintcd  tlvi 
chapel  in  iresco,  the  subject  chosen  being  tlu,  btury  of  the 
Magi;*  and  in  Rome  he  painted  stones  iiom  the  life  ol' 
8t.  Anthony  of  Padua  in  the  chapel  of  the  O^mni  family, 
in  the  churuli  of  Ara  Coili :  in  this  work  are  the  poitiuits  of 
the  Cardinal  Giuhano,  Cehtirmi,  and  of  Antonio  Culunna, 
both  taken  from  the  litV.  In  the  Toire  de'  Conti  albo, 
over  the  gate  of  entiance  that  is,  Benozzo  painted  a  froco, 
wherein  he  depicted  Our  Lady  with  numerous  saints;  and  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  a  chapel  on  the  light  hand  as  you 
enter  by  the  principal  door,  he  painted  various  figured  in 
fresco,  which  tire  tolerably  well  done,  t 

Having  returned  from  Rome  to  Florence,  Benozzo  next 
repaired  to  Piba,J  where  he  worked  in  the  cemetery  bedidc 
the  cathedral,  which  13  called  the  Campo  Santo,  painting  thtt 
decorations  of  a  wall  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  on  which  he  depicted  stones  from  the  Olil 
Testament,  wherein  he  displayed  rnueh  power  of  invention. 
This  woik  may  be  truly  called  a  most  formidable  under- 
taking, the  aitist  having  represented  the  whole  creation  of 
the  world  day  by  day  :  §  after  which  follows  the  Flood,  with 
the  Ark  of  Noah;  pictures  which  are  very  finely  composed, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  figure •«  Near  this  is  the 
proud  building  of  the  Tower  of  Nunrod,  the  burning  ot 
Sodom  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  with  stories  from  the 
life  of  Abraham,  in  which  tliere  are  many  parts  admirably 
expressed,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration.  For  although 
it  is  true  that  Benozzo  possessed  no  very  distinguished  talent 
in  drawing  figures,  yet  in  this  work,  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
more  particularly,  he  has  nevertheless  exhibited  considerable 

*  These  works  remain;  and  in  the  year  1837,  the  window  which  gives 
hijht  to  the  chapel  was  enlarged,  when  the  paintings,  which  had  pievmusly 
been  lost  m  daikness,  were  rendered  visible.  On  this  occasion  they  weie 
caiefully  restored  by  the  Professor  Antonio  M.irmL — Ed  Flo).  1S43. 

f  Destioyed  in  successive  embellishments  of  the  church 

t  In  the  year  1468,  further  details  will  be  found  in  Rumohr  :  Itahemsche 
Foi  whnnyen}  vol.  h. 

$  The  stones  painted  m  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  by  Benozzo  Gowohj  are 
twenty-four,  all  of  which,  with  those  of  eaiher  masters  than  himself,  weie 
engraved  by  the  elder  Lasimo,  and  published  in  1810,  with  xllustrations  by 
Kosmi  and  Rossi.  There  is  a  second  edition,  o/  a  smaller  size,  published 
by  the  younger  Lasimo,  in  1832, 
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mastery  of  his  art;  among  other  things  he  lias  painted  an 
Ass,  foreshortened,  and  placed  m  siu'h  a  manner  thai  ic 
seems  to  turn  on  every  side  ;  this  animal  is  con^uleicil  wry 
fine  The  Birth  of  Moses  fallows,  together  with  all  the 
signs  and  prodigies  that  ensued,  until  the  time  when  he  led 
the  people  forth  from  Egypt,  and  fed  them  during  so  many 
years  in  the  wihleiness  Finally,  Benozzo  added  to  thcso 
certain  other  stones  of  die  Hebrew  people ;  as,  for  rxnmplu, 
those  of  I)a\  id  and  Solomon  his  son ;  and  it  may  he  truly 
affirmed  that,  in  this  work,  he  displayed  infinite  persistence, 
and  a  spirit  more  than  hold;  foi  whereas  so  vast  an  under- 
taking might  very  well  have  appalled  a  whole  legion  of 
painters,  he  abne  encountered  the  whole,  and  completed  it 
with  his  own  hand.*  He  accordingly  acquired  a  very  great 
reputation  by  this  work,  and  well  merited  the  following  lines 
which  were  appended  to  it  in  his  honour  : — f 

(( Qwd  spectas  vo^tcics,  pwe*,,  et  mon&trafeiamm9 

Et  vmdes  stlws  athmeasgue  domos^ 
Et  pitero$,juvcnei,  maties,  canosqw  patentee, 

Queis  semper  virum  spiral  in  ere  dccus1* 
Non  hac  tarn  varns,  fount  simulacra  figui  n, 

Natwa  mgeiwo  fcehlus  apta  svo : 
E*>t  opus  artyfeu :  pmxit  viva  ora  Renoarns. 

0  superi  vivpi>  fundile  in  ora  sonos." 

Innumerable  portiaits,  taken  from  the  life,  are  scattered 
throughout  this  woik,  but  as  the  subjects  of  all  are  not 
known,  I  shall  speak  of  those  only  which  are  understood  to 
he  of  important  personages,  or  of  those  respecting  which  I 
have  found  authentic  notices  recorded.  In  the  story  of  tho 
Queen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon  there  is  the  portrait  of 
Marahus  Ficinus  among  various  prelates,  with  those  of 
Argiropolo,  a  learned  Greek,  and  of  Batista  f  Platma,  whose 

*  Vsisari  docs  no  injustice  when  lie  declines  to  place  Brnniuo 
the  best  masters  in  design,  since  the  distinction  attained  by  Mnhiucio 
others  in  that  parliculiu,  is  far  from  having  boon  iraehod  Ity  Jnrj  ;  bo 
ncveithelcsa,  exhibited  exceeding  grace  of  movement,  ns  well  as  beauty  of 
cxpiession  in  somo  of  his  works,  the  often-cited  dancing  group  in  tho 
marriage  of  Jacob^  which  19  one  of  the  pictiucs  of  the  Ciimpo  Santo,  may 
teive  as  an  example. 

t  The  number  of  the  sloriea  here  depicted  is  twenty-four.  See  Kosim, 
Desmzione  dellc  pittui e  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pua,  PIM,  1816, 

The  baptismal  name  of  PlatJiia,  was  not  Batibta,  but  Bartolommeo,  afi 
edit 01 3, 1849)  have  remarked  on  another  occaakm. 
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likeness  Benozzo  had  previously  taken  in  Rome;  with  the 
l/ortrait  of  the  artist  himself  on  horseback,  the  figure  beinof 
that  of  an  old  man  with  shaven  heard,  and  weaiing  a  black 
cap,  in  the  fold  of  which  there  is  a  white  paper,  peihaps 
intended  as  a  sign  or  token ;  or  it  may  be  that  Benozzo  had 
intended  to  in&ciibe  his  name  thereon.* 

In  the  same  city  of  Pisa,  in  a  convent  on  the  bank  of  the 
Arno  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  San  Benedetto,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  painted  a  scries  of  stones  exhibiting  the  various 
events  of  the  life  of  that  saint  j  and  in  the  house  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Florentines,  which  then  stood  where  the 
monastery  of  San  Vito  now  is,  he  painted  the  Altar-piece, 
with  many  other  pictures,  f  In  the  cathedral,  behind  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop,  Benozzo  executed  a  small  picture  in  tem- 
pera ;  the  subject  of  this  work  is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
surrounded  by  numerous  learned  men,  who  dispute  concern- 
ing his  works :  among  those  is  the  portrait  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV,,  with  several  caidinals,  and  many  chiefs  and  generals 
of  different  luhgious  orders.  This  is  the  betrt  and  most 
finished  work  ever  executed  by  Benozzo.  J  In  Santa 
Catcnna,  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Preaching -Friars 
in  the  same  city,  this  master  painted  two  pictures  in  tem- 
pera, which  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  manner ;  and  in 
the  church  of  San  Niccolo,  another  in  like  manner;  with  two 
in  Santa  Croce,  without  the  gates  of  Pisa.  § 

While  still  a  youth  ||  Benozzo  worked  in  the  Capitular 
church  of  San  Gimignano,  where  he  pair.ted  the  altar-piece 
for  the  altar  of  San  Bastiano,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  ' 
the  church,  opposite  to  the  principal  chapel  ;f  and  in  the 

*  The  btory  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  among  those  that  have  suffered 
mobt.  An  cngiavmg  of  it  will  be  found  in  ROBUU,  pi. \lin  This  he  has  taken 
iiom  an  old  coloured  drawing,  now  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits  m  1'iaa, 
and  which  some  believe  to  be  the  oiigmal  design. 

t  The  frescoes,  ol  Sun  Benedetto  have  perished.  Of  the  works  executed 
m  San  Vito,  nothing  ceitain  can  be  ascertained.  In  San  Domenica,  at  Pisa, 
Is  a  picture  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  by  this  master,  with  one  of  theVngin  and 
Child,  attended  by  four  Saints,  m  tht*  Gallery  of  the  same  city, 

|  This  woik  was  sent  to  the  Louvre  in  the  year  1812,  but  is  said  to  be  no 
longer  dibeov<  rable  in  that  Gallery. 

§  Of  the  five  pictures  here  described,  as  executed  in  Pisa,  no  authentic 
account  is  now  to  be  obtained. 

11  He  was  not  then  a  youth,  but  a,  man  of  forty. 

f  ThLi  fresco  is  still  in 
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Hall  of'Co&ncil  are  certain  figures,  paitly  by  his  hand,  and 
partly  by  an  older  master,  but  reritorexl  by  him.  'v  For  the 
monks  of  Monte  Oliveto,  in  the  same  (kstrut,  he  painted 
a  Crucifix  and  other  pictures,  but  the  host  work  "\ecutetl  by 
Benozzo  in  that;  pLuie  was  a  fresco  in  the  principal  chapel  of 
the  church  of  Sant'AgosUno,  where  he  painted  stones  from 
the  life  of  the  titular  saint,,  from  his  conversion,  that  is,  to 
his  death,  t  Of  nil  this  work  I  have  the  design,  by  the 
mastei's  own  hand,  in  my  book,  with  several  drawings  of 
those  described  above,  as  executed  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  In  Voltcrra,  likewise,  Benozzo  pei formed  certain  \\oiks, 
but  these  do  not  require  further  mention, } 

Now  it  happened  that  when  Iknozzo  was  working  in 
Rome,  there  was  another  painter  then  in  that  city  called 
Melozzo,  and  who  cam*}  from  Forli;  many,  therefore,  not 
being  better  informed,  and  having  found  written  Melozzo, 
while  the  dates  agreed,  have  believed  that  this  Melozzo 
should  have  been  Benozzo ;  §  but  they  arc  in  error,  for  the 
painter  Melozsso  was  one  who  lived  at  the  same  tune  with 
Gozzoli,  and  was  very  zealous  in  the  study  of  art ;  lie  gave 
his  attention  more  particularly  to  foreshoi tening,  whieh  he 
executed  with  great  care  and  diligence ;  of  this  a  proof  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Apostolo,  in  Rome,  on  tne 
tribune  of  the  High  Altar,  where  there  are  certain  figures 
gathering  grapes,  in  a  fiieze  painted  in  perspective  as  an 
ornamental  framewoik  to  the  picture,  with  a  cask,  whieh  aic 
exceedingly  well  done  But  this  quality  of  Melozzo  is  even 
more  obviously  apparent  in  the  Abcension  of  Jeans  Christ, 
whose  figure  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  choir  of  angels,  by 
whom  he  is  borne  to  heaven,  ||  In  this  picture  the  figure  of 

*  Tins  is  the  fresco  of  Lippn  Memmi. 

f  This  fresco,  some  paits  executed,  is  st'U  m  good  preservation ;  the  works 
pieuoubly  described  as  existing  in  Monte  Uhvoto,  are  probably  those  htillto 
be  seen  in  the  cloisteis,  but  they  are  rudely  executed,  and  muuh  duf.ieed. 

J  The  Adoration  of  the  Mapfi*  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  IH  still 
pointed  out  in  the  cathedial  oi  Voltcuu,  «<s  the  work  of  IJennzzo  (Joy/oli, 

§  An  enor  into  which  VasanhinueU  fell  in  the  first  inaUncc,  not  huunp, 
as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  first  edition,  then  seen  any  work  ui  Meluzzo's, 
or  obtained  tiny  e\att  mfoimation  concerning  him 

il  This  artist  has  been  mi ely  alluded  to  by  English  writers,  but  "tin 
grand  and  beautiful  angels  of  Melozzo  of  Forli  "are  cited  in  terms  of  hi^h 
commendation  by  Mrs,  Jameson,  See  Pogfry  of  Sacyfrf  and  Legendary 
Jrf,voU.  p.  20, 
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the  Saviour  is  so  admirably  foreshortened,  that  it  seems  to 
pierce  the  vault ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  angela 
who  are  floating  in  various  attitudes  tluough  the  fields  ot 
air.  The  apostles,  who  stand  on  the  earth  beneath,  are  HI 
like  manner  foreshortened  so  well,  in  the  different  attitudes 
given  to  them,  that  the  woik  was  then,  and  continues  still  to 
be,  greatly  commended  by  artists,  who  have  learned  much 
from  the  labours  of  this  master.  Melozzu  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  perspective,  as  the  buildings 
painted  in  this  picture  sufficiently  demonstrate.  The  work 
here  described  was  executed  by  command  of  Cardinal  lliario, 
nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  by  whom  the  ma&tcr  was  largely 
remunerated 

But  to  return  to  Benozzo.  Exhausted  at  length  by  time 
and  by  his  laboma,  he  depaited  in  liis  seventy-eighth  year  tc 
the  true  rcbt.  This  master  died  in  the  City  of  Pisa  ^hilb 
dwelling  in  a  small  house  which  he  had  purchased  during 
the  long  period  of  his  abiding  there1,  iu  Carraja  di  Sail  Fran- 
cesco, and  which  he  left  at  his  death  to  his  daughter,  lie 
was  regretted  by  all  the  city,  and  was  honourably  intermi 
in  the  Ctimpo  Santo  with  the  following  epitaph,  which  h  &till 
to  be  read  there : — 

IIic  timiuliib  rit  JSfnotu  Florentine  qui  projfiMJ  has  pinffit  1nt>tonas. 
Hunc  bibi  Piianorum  donavtt  humamtas,    AICCCCLX\>  in. 

Benozzo  always  lived  with  great  regularity,  and  in  the 
manner  of  a  true  Christian,  his  whole  life  being  occupied 
with  honourable  labours,  lie  was  long  looked  upon  with 
great  consideration  in  Pisa,  a**  well  for  his  excellent  qualities 
as  for  the  distinction  to  which  he  had  attained  in  art.  The 
disciples  whom  he  left  behind  him  were,  Zanobi  Macchi- 
avelli/  a  Florentine,  and  some  others  who  do  not  require 
more  particular  mention. 

*  The  Cavalier  Tommaso  Puccini  describes  two  woiks  by  Zanolu  Mac- 
cluftvelh,  as  formerly  exiting  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cioce,  in  Fossabonda, 
a  hamlet  outside  the  gates  of  Pigti,  Of  these,  one,  a  Coionation  of  the 
Virgin,  was  transported  to  Pans,  and  is  still  in  the  Louvre  ,  the  other  is  m 
the' Academy  (Ixtittito  delle  belle  Aiti)  of  Pjea.  it  represents  the  Virgin 
bo.itcd,  with  the  Divine  Child  on  her  knee ;  bemde  her  are  San  Kanieri,  Sou 
Francesco,  San  Ciacomo,  and  another  Samt.  Beneath  ia  tbe  inscription ;— < 
OPUS  C«N  BJI  PE 
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THE  SIENESE  SCULPTOR  AND  ARCHITECT,  FRANCESCO 
DI  GIORGIO;  AND  TEIE  SCULPTOR  AND  PAINTER,  LO. 
REN20  VECCHIETTI,  ALSO  OF  SIENA. 

[BORN,  1439—  DIED,  150G  ]    [DORN,  1402—  WED,  1480  ] 

THE  Sienese  artist,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,*  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent sculptor  and  architect,  produced  the  two  angels  in 
bronze  which  are  on  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  that. 
city.  These  figures  are  in  truth  very  finely  fiust,  and  were 
aftcnvards  fi?rished  by  himself  with  all  possible  care.  And 
this  he  could  do  very  conveniently,  being  a  irian  of  fair  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  of  remarkable  ability,  wherefore  he  did 
not  woik  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  for  lub  own  pleiibiirc,  and 
when  he  felt  inclined,  to  the  end  that  he  might  leave  honour- 
able memorials  of  his  existence  behind  him.  Fiancesco  di 
Giorgio  also  gave  his  attention  to  painting,  and  produced 
some  pictures,!  but  they  do  not  equal  his  sculptures:  in 
architecture,  on  the  contrary,  he  possessed  great  judgment, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  well  versed  in  that  bianeh  of  art. 
Ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  afforded  by 
the  palace  which  he  built  in  Urbino  for  the  duke  Fedoiigo 
Feltro,  the  apartments  of  which  are  arranged  with  remark- 
able judgment,  and  are  exceedingly  commodious  :  the  stair- 
cases are  peculiarly  constructed,  but  are  more  convenient 
and  agreeable  than  any  that  had  existed  previously  to  his 
time.J  The  halls  are  large  and  magnificent  ;  llw  arrtmjrf- 
ment  of  the  rooms  is  singularly  judicious  ;  they  are  richly 
decorated,  and  the  whole  palace  is  in  bhort  as  handsome 
and  well-constructed  as  any  one  that  has  ever  boon  erected 

*  The  reader  who  shrill  desire  minute  details  respecting  this  artiwt,  will 
find  them  in  the  life  prefixed  by  Signer  Carlo  Promts,  to  the  Tiattttto  <Car- 
chitettwa  civile  e  militate,  wntten  by  Francesco  Giorgio,  dm  ing  lua  abode 
in  Uibino,  and  published  by  Promis  in  184U 

f  Lrinzi  mentions  a  Fresepio  only,  as  seen  by  himself.  S<?o  vol  i.  p.  208 
note  But  another  picture  has  been  discovered  in  Monte  Olivcto  Mnjtygioro, 
at  Chmsumi,  a  Coronation,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Siena,  as  is  that  cited  I)/ 


\  Modern  writers  bring  ample  testimony  to  prove  that  Francesco  <h  Gior- 
gio did  not  build  this  palace,  whidi  was  commenced  by  the  ScUvonian 
architect,  Lucius  Lauranna.aud  completed  by  Baccio  Pontelh,  or  Pktfttti, 
See  his  Life,  ante,  p.  87* 
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down  to  our  own  day.  Francesco  di  Giorgio  was  a  dik  tin- 
guislied  engineer,*  more  particulazly  in  the  conjunction  of 
military  engines.  Of  his  ability  in  tins  respect,  he  lias  given 
evidence  in  a  friese  paintedf  by  his  hand  in  the  above-named 
palace  of  Urbino,  and  which  conaibts  wholly  of  installments 
required  for  the  purposes  of  war.  There  are  likewise 
books  filled  with  drawings  of  such  instruments,  the  best  of 
which  are  m  the  possession  of  Duke  Cosimo,  who  preserves 
them  among  his  most  valued  rarities.  This  artist  was  so 
zealous  an  inquirer  into  all  matters  appertaining  to  ancient 
military  engines  and  warlike  implements,  and  pursued  his 
investigations  into  the  various  modes  of  construction  adopted 
for  the  ancient  amphitheatres  and  similar  edifices  f  so  ear- 
nestly, that  these  studies  caused  him  to  give  less  attention  to 
sculpture,  but  the  inquiries  here  alluded  to  obtained  for  him 
then,  and  have  continued  to  secure  to  him,  no  le^s  honour 
than  could  have  been  derived  by  his  sculptures.  All  these 
things  rendered  Francesco  di  Giorgio  so  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  duke  Fcderigo,  whose  portrait  he  executed  on  a  medal 
as  well  as  in  painting,  that  when  he  finally  returned  to 
Siena,  his  native  city,  he  found  himself  to  be  no  less  highly 
honoured  than  richly  rewarded. 

For  Pope  Pius  II  Francesco  di  Giorgio  prepared  all  the 
designs  and  models  required  for  the  palace  and  episcopal 
church  of  Pienza,§  the  native  place  of  that  Pope,  previously 
called  Corsignano,  but  raised  by  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  city, 
and  called  Pienza,  from  his  name,  These  buddings  were  as 
magnificent  and  splendid  as  in  that  place  they  could  be ;  and 

*  The  talents  of  Francesco,  as  an  engineer,  may  be  judged  of  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Trattato,  &c.,  before  loioned  to,  and  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  Urge  number  of  designs  of  fortresses,  military  engines,  &c.  The  MSd. 
of  this  work  were  long  preserved,  one  in  the  Magh.ibccchiana  Librtuy,  an- 
other, m  the  Public  Library  of  Siena;  and  a  tlmd,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Scnmozii,  may  now  be  seen  m  the  Libiory  of  St.  Mark\  Venice. 
See  Rumohr, Ital  Foi*chtvo\  11  p.  185, 

t  This  frie/c  is  not  painted,  but  m  relief,  it  consists  of  seventy-two  baftsi- 
rihevi,  which  were  removed  in  1756  to  the  upper  corridors  of  the  paiace,  by 
Cai  dinal  Stoppam.  They  will  be  found,  wi»h  ample  explanations,  m  Bian* 
chim, 

$  He  assures  us  in  hia  writings,  tnat  nc  had  studied  the&  I uiLlmgB  in 
Rome,  at  dipua,in  PomgUj  and  many  other  parts  of  Italy, 

$  Pius  II.,  declares  ui  his  Cammentanes,  that  a  Florentine  uanced  Bw* 
Qardo,  «w« 9  the  architect  of  Pien^a. 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  the  plans  and  fortifications  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  of  the  palace  and  loggia  built  for  the  same  pontiff.  * 
Francesco  parsed  Lia  life  in  respect  and  honour,  and  waa 
invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  Si<»noii<i,  but  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  died.  His  workb 
date  about  the  year  1480  f  This  .wLiat  left  behind  him  lib 
companion  dncl  mobt  intimate  friend,  Jaeopo  (Jo/zurcllo, 
who  devoted  himself  to  sculpture  and  urehiteetuiv,  and 
executed  certain  figures  in  wood  at  Siena,  where  there  is 
also  a  work  in  architecture,  Santa  JMaiia  JMiuhUleua, 
namely,  situate  without  the  gate  of  Tuti,  euminoiu'ed  by 
him,  but  win  till  remained  incomplete  at  his  deatb  J  We, 
are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  portrait  of  Francesco, 
which  was  executed  by  his  bind.  To  Fnmcesco  di  Giorgio 
much  gratitude  is  due,  he  having  effected  more  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  architecture,  and  performed  more  essential 
services  for  that  branch  of  art  than  any  other  master  had 
done  from  the  time  of  Filippo  Brunellesco  to  hw  own. 

Lorenzo  di  Piero  Vccchietti§  was  also  a  Sienese,  and  m 
like  manner  was  a  distinguished  sculptor ;  he  had  previously 
been  a  much-esteemed  goldsmith,  but  finally  attached  IrinwL 
to  sculpture  and  casting  in  bronze.  These  arts  he  studied 
with  so  much  zeal,  'that  he  became  very  eminent,  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  execute  a  tabernacle  of  bronze  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  his  native  city  of  Siena, 
with  the  decorations  in  marble,  which  are  still  to  bu  ween 
there,  By  this  work,  an  extremely  fine  one,  he  acquired  a 
name  and  very  great  reputation,  well  merited  by  thu  correct- 
ness of  its  proportions  and  by  the  grace  exhibited  m  every 
part  of  it:  whoever  examines  this  performance  will  perceive 
that  it  has  been  well- deigned,  and  that  the  artkst  was  a 
judicious,  practised,  and  able  man.  The  same  master  cxu- 

*  In  Siena,  that  IB  to  say;  an  addition  without  which  the  Papul  Palace 
and  Loggia  would  be  inferred  to  belong  to  Pienzii  See  Runuihr,  ut  \upra. 

f  His  death  occurred  about  the  year  1,506,  when  he  had  attained  the  u^eor 
si\tj -seven  His  reputation  as  an  ciiulntect  wsia  uo  grc*at  that  the  pnnces 
and  r.oblea  of  his  time  emiiluted  each  other  in  demanding  Jus  counsels  and 
fiB-,isUnco.— Ed  Floi.  IJMU, 

\  Which  tool:  place  m  151,5. 
Foi  a  more  cu cumhtintul  .account  of  Lorenzo,  sec  Delia  Valla,  Lek 
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cuted  a  fine  statue  inmetf.1,  representing;  the  undrapcd  figure 
of  Christ  holding  the  ITOSS  in  his  hand  :  it  is  of  the  si^o  of 
life,  and  "\\  as  destined  for  the  chapel  of  the  Sieneso  painters 
in  the  great  hospital  of  the  Sctila;  this  woik,  whirli  waa 
cast  with,  gieut  good  fuitune,  was  finished  by  Lorenzo  with 
equal  love  and  diligence.*  In  the  pilgnma*  lodging  of  the 
panic  hospital  Lorenzo  painted  an  In&torioal  picture;  and 
over  the  door  of  San  Giovanni  is  an  arch  decorated  with 
figures  in  ii  esco,  al&o  by  this  martter.f  The  baptismal  font  not 
being  completed,  lie  executed  certain  small  figures  oi  bronze 
for  tluit  work,  fiuit»Uing  in  like  manner  a  relief,  aUo  in  bronze, 
which  had  formerly  been  commenced,  by  Donatcllo.  Jauopo 
dclla  Finite  had  likewise  executed  two  stories  in  bronze  for 
the  same  work,  and  the  manner  of  these  was  imitated  by 
Lorenzo  as  closely  as  was  possible  Tt  was  from  his  hand 
that  the  baptismal  font  received  its  ultimate  completion,  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  ccitam  figures  in  bronze,  formerly  cast 
by  Donatoj  but  entirely  lini&lied  by  Lorenzo,  and  ^hich  are 
considered  extremely  beautiful.^ 

For  the  Loggia  used  by  the  officials  of  the  bank,  Lorenzo 
executed  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  »>t.  Paul,  in  marble  ;  they 
are  of  the  size  of  life,  have  much  grace,  and  aie  finished 
with  great  ability.  This  master  completed  the  works  under- 
taken by  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  merits  to  be  as 
honourably  remembered  after  his  death  as  he  was  highly 
commended  while  living,  He  was  a  man  of  melancholy 
temperament,  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  perpetually  sunk  in 
contemplalion.§  This  was  perhaps  the  cause  wherefore  he 
lived  no  longer,  seeing  that  when  he  had  reached  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  he  passed  to  another  life,  His  works  were  ex* 
edited  about  the  year  1482.  [| 

*  Still  m  the  Hospital  of  the  ScaU     Delia  Valle  declares  this  figure  to 
be  "  as  suit  as  if  it  had  been  moulded  m  wax  *'  it  bea,i&  the  tallowing  in- 
scription . — 

Laurentovs  Petu  picior  alias  Vecchictta  de  SeniSj  MCCOCIXVI.,  pro  sua 
devotwnc  fecit  hoc  opu\ 

*  In  thti  Galleiy  of  tlie  Ufhzj  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  numerous 
saints,  which  bears  the  nume  of  this  artist. 

J  Lorenzo  worked  in  tcrra-cotta  also,  a  group  of  his  in  that  material  was 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Michael  m  Siem 
§  Delia  Valle  remarks,  that  his  works  bear  the  impress  of  his  character. 
E|  A  fine  statue  m  bronze,  exhibiting  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Sienew 
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GALASSO  GALASS1,  PAINTER,  OF  PEUltARA.* 

[lUUIN  ABOUT  143B— DIM)  148R,] 

WHEN  foreigners  execute  works  of  art  in  a  city  wherein 
there  are  no  native  artists  of  eminence,  this  dmimsttmee 
coiibtantly  awakens  the  genius  of  some  one  among  the  citi- 
zens, who  afterwards  labour^,  by  the  study  of  that  art,  to 
make  such  pi  ogress  that  his  native  city  shall  no  longer  require 
to  iinite  strangers  (who  afterwards  boar  away  the  wealth 
of  the  place,)  for  the  execution  of  embellishments.  Tk\se 
I  say,  then,  strive  to  secure  to  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents,  those  riches  which  appear  to  them  so  desirable, 
when  they  see  them  lavished  on  foieigners.  The  tuith  of 
this  remark  was  rendered  clearly  manifest  by  Galasso  of 
Ferrara,  who,  seeing  Pietro  of  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro  remu- 
nerated by  the  Duke  for  the  works  which  he  oxccuited, 
besides  being  honourably  entertained  in  Ferrara  on  the  same 
account,  was  excited  by  this  example  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  painting,  on  the  departure  of  Pietro,  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  in  his  native  city  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  andi  even  excellent  master. 

Galasso  was  all  the  more  favourably  considered  in  Ferrara 
from  the  fact  that  by  a  journey  made  to  Venice  he  had 
acquired  the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  which  he  had  carried 
to  Ferrara, t  where  he  afterwards  executed  numerous  figures 
in  that  manner,  which  are  scattered  about  m  the  different 
churches  throughout  Ferrara.J  Having,  at  a  later  period, 
repaired  to  Bologna,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  certain 
Dominican  monks,  Galasso  painted  a  chapel  in  oil  for  the 

Legist,  Maritinus  Socinus,  may  be  fle&n  in  the  Hall  of  modern  bron/cs,  in  tha 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizj*  This  was  executed  by  Lorenzo^  at  the  cost  of  the  city, 
in  )  4G7,  and  was  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Socinus. 

*  This  life  does  not  appear  in  all  the  editions  of  Vasan,  but  the  Intel 
Italian  commentators  have  restored  it  to  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the 
first  edition,  and  we  follow  their  example. 

t  Many  authors  affirm  that  the  practice  of  oil-painting  was  firet  taught 
m  Ferrara  by  Roger  of  Bruges,  from  whom  Galasao,  among  other  artibte, 
acquired  ]t. 

i  The  reader,  who  may  desire  minute  details  respecting  the  works  of  thfc 
aitut,  will  find  them  m  Baruffaldi,  Vite  dealt  Artefact  Feirarw.  edited  ty 
Bosclum.— Ferrwo,  1844-6. 
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church  of  San  Domenico,  and  this  extended  the  renown  and 
increased  the  credit  of  the  artist,  lie  was  consequently 
soon  afterwards  appointed  to  execute  certain  works  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  a  monatsteiy  of  Black  Friars/  outside  the 
city  of  Bologna,  and  likewise  painted  vanous  pictures  in 
fresco  without  the  gate  of  San  Mammolo.  At  the  Ca-sa  di 
Mezzo,  f  moreover,  which  is  situate  on  the  same  road,  the 
( -Inarch  was  painted  in  fresco  by  his  hand  with  stones  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Galasso  always  lived  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  and  constantly  proved  himself  com  teous  and  obliging, 
which  perhaps  proceeded  from  his  having  been  more  accub- 
tomcd  to  work  in  other  and  foreign  cities  than  in  his  own, 
It  is  true  that,  from  not  being  very  regular  in  his  mode  of 
life,  he  did  not  attain  to  a  much  advanced  age,  departing  in 
his  fiftieth  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  life  that  has  no  end, 
lie  was  honoured  after  his  death  by  the  following  epitaph 
which  was  written  by  a  friend. 

GALA.3SUS  FERRAIUEN, 

Sum  tanto  tfudio  naturam  nmtatus  et  arts 
Dtwi  pingo  wrum  qua  cieat  ilia  parent,  t 

Hac  ul  stepv  guidem  non  picta  putavent  a  we, 
A  se  ciedident  sedgeneiatamaf/is. 

At  the  same  period,  and  also  in  FerraVa,  lived  Cosmo,  Lj 
whom  a  chapel,  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Domenico  11; 
that  city,  may  still  be  seen.  This  artist  designed  better  than 
he  painted ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  did 
he  execute  many  paintings.* 

*  See  the  Annotations  to  the  Vite  of  Baruffaldi,  before  cited. 

f  Now  called  the  Madonna  di  Mezzaratta.  The  Florentine  commenta- 
tors affirm,  that  the  painter  called  Galaaso,  who  painted  there,  cannot  be 
GalaSbo  of  Ferrara  The  frescoes  having  been  executed  at  too  early  a 
period  (1 390  and  14-04)  for  him  to  have  taken  piirt  in  them 

|  MahMSia,  FeUwa  Pittrire,  reproaches  Vasan  for  not  having  said  more 
of  Galagflo,  and  Cosmc,  or  Cosnno  Tura,  but  <{  has  not/'  remarks  Bottan, 
"  himself  supplied  what  he  accuses  Vasari  of  omitting."  The  justification 
of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Yittore  Scarpaccia  which  follows. 
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ANTONIO  ROSSELLINO,   FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR  ;  AND 
BERNARDO,  HIS  BROTHER. 

[AntoniOj  bom  1427,  died  about  1490— Bernaido,  bom  1409,  died 
about  1470.] 

IT  has  in  truth  been  ever  a  priseworthy  and  virtuous  thing 
to  possess  modesty,  and  to  be  adorned  with  those  amiablo 
qualities  and  rare  gifts,  so  clearly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
honourable  conduct  of  the  sculptor  Antonio  Kusdelhno,'*' 
an  artist,  who  pursued  Ida  calling1  with  such  devotion  and  sc 
much  grace  that  he  was  esteemed  something  more  than  man 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  venerated  almost  as  a  siunt 
for  the  admirable  virtues  which  he  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  art. 

Antonio  was  called  the  Rossellino  of  the  Proconsolate,  \ 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  workrooms  boing  in  a  part  of 
Florence,  so  called,  His  works  display  so  much  softness  and 
delicacy,  with  a  refinement  and  purity  so  entirely  perfect, 
that  his  manner  may  be  justly  called  the  true  and  really 
modern  one 

The  marble  fountain  in  the  second  court  of  the  Medici 
Palace  was  construcjed  by  Antonio  llohsiillino,  the  decorations 
of  this  work  contact  of  Children  with  Dolphins,  from  the 
mouths  of  which  the  water  is  pouied.  Tlie  whole  is  executed 
with  exceeding  grace,  and  finished  with  the  utmost  carc.J 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  near  the  holy-water  font, 
this  master  erected  a  sepulchral  monument  for  Francesco  Nori, 
with  the  Virgin  above  it  in  baaso-nlievo;§  and  a  second 
figure  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tornabuoui  family, (| 

*•  The  family  name  of  tins  artist  was  Ganiherclli,  and  he  waa  the  son  ol 
Matteo  di  Domciuco  de*  Gamberclh.  Rowaelhno  was  a  hye-name,  AH  we  find 
from  a  fi&cdl  document,  published  by  Gaye,  Carteygio,  Sec  ,  \r>l  i  p.  IrttiL 

t  The  office  of  the  Pioconsul  was  at  the  corner  formed  by  the  Via  del 
"Proconaolo,  and  the  Via  de'  Pandolnni 

t  Tins  fountain  is  no  longer  in  tl(e  Palazzo  du'  Medici  (nnw  Hiccaicb 
Palace),  noi  do  wo  know  wlnthei  it  has  been  liansportud  —AlttMfJh. 

$  This  work  is  opposite  to  tho  monument  of  Michael  Angclo.  Fjancesco 
Nori  ww  killed  in  the  cathedrul  hy  Giovanni  Bdndim  one  of  tlioconEipmton 
of  the  Pazzi  paity,  but  the  monument  had  been  jteviously  oidercsd  by 
himself. 

||  The  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known, 
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with  many  other  works  which  were  sent  abroad  into  various 
parts,  as  tor  example,  to  Lyons,  in  France.  For  San  Miniato 
al  Monte,  a  monastery  of  White  Fiiars,  outside  of  Florence, 
Rossellino  was  appointed  to  construct  the  monument  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Portugal,  and  this  work  he  executed  so  adim- 
rahly,  with  such  extraordinary  care  and  ability,  that  no  artibt 
can  ever  expect  to  si'c  any  thing  which  in  grace  and  delicacy 
could  possibly  surpass  it.*  Nay,  to  him  who  examines  this 
work  it  appears  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  impossible 
that  it  should  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection.  There 
are  angds  who  have  so  much  grace  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, with  such  an  easy  flow  m  the  draperies,  and  so  much 
art  in  the  whole  work,  that  they  no  longer  seem  to  be  01 
marble,  but  living  beings.  Of  these  angels,  one  holds  the 
crown  of  chastity,  which  belonged  to  that  cardinal,  he  having 
died,  as  it  is  said,  in  strict  celibacy,  the  other  bears  the  palm 
of  "victory,  to  intimate  the  conquest  obtained  by  the  Prclute 
over  worldly  things.  Among  other  remarkable  paits  of  tins 
woik  is  an  arch  in  the  stone  called  macigno,  which  suppoitd 
a  inaible  curtain,  so  finely  arrangeds  that  between  the  white 
of  the  marble  and  the  grey  of  the  macigno  this  drapery 
looks  much  more  like  real  cloth  than  like  marble.  On  the 
sarcophagus  are  figures  of  children  which  are  truly  beauti- 
ful, with  that  of  the  Prelate  himself ;  there  is  a  Madonna, 
morco\  er,  in  a  medallion,  which  is  also  very  well  done  :  the 
tomb  itself  has  the  form  of  that  constructed  in  porphyry, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  Rome  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Rotunda.  | 
This  monument  to  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  was  erected  in 
the  year  1459,  and  its  form,  with  the  architecture  of  the 
chapel,  to  greatly  pleased  the  Duke  of  Malfi,  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  II.,  that  he  cau&ed  one  to  be  constiucted  for  his 
wife  in  Naples  by  the  same  artist,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
cardinal  in  all  things,  excepting  only  the  figure  of  the  uead.J 

*  The  monks  have  disappeared,  and  the  church  isnow  rarely  used,  bat 
the  monume'nt  of  the  Caidinal  is  m  excellent  preservation  j  an  engraving  of 
clua  tomb  will  be  found  in  the  Avork  of  Gormclli,  Monumenti  sepolcrah  ddla 
fj  oscana. 

f  The  porphyry  tomb  has  been  removed  from  the  Piazza,  and  now  foims 
the  sepulchre  of  Popa  Clement  XII }  a  uoveicle  of  the  same  material  having 
bi'en  added  to  it  — Botlan. 

t  The  wife  of  the  dnUe  of  M.ilfi,  or  Amalfi  (  Aiitnn^o  Piccolomiui)j  'was 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  1 ,  King  ot 
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lu  the  same  place,  Antonio  executed  a  pioture  in  relief,  t  re- 
presenting tlu'  Nativity  of  Christ  (the  Pi  <\sepio),  a  choir  of 
rejoicing  angels  float  over  the  rude  building,  and  tlutee, 
flinging,  with  parted  lips,  are  finished  in  such  a  manner  that 
,iey  seem  to  breathe,  nay,  to  all  their  movements  and  ex* 
pressions,  Antonio  imparted  so  much  grace  and  reihunni'nt 
that  gonius  and  the  chisel  could  produce  nothing  in  marblu 
lu  surpass  this  work.  For  these  qualities  the  works  of 
Antonio  Rossellino  have  always  been  held  in  the  highlit 
esteem  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  are  ever  considered  more 
than  excellent  by  every  other  artist,  In  the  capitular 
church  of  Empoli,  this  master  produced  a  figure  in  marble, 
of  San  Bastiano,  which  is  held  to  be  a  very  beau ti till 
thingjt  and  of  this  we  have  a  drawing  by  his  own  hand 
in  our  book,  where  we  have  likewise  all  the  architectural 
details  and  figures  of  the  before-mentioned  chapel  of  San 
Miniato  al  Monte,  with  the  portrait  of  Antonio  Kossellino 
himself  J 

Antonio  died  in  Florence  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  leaving 
a  brother,  also  an  architect  and  sculptor,  called  Bernardo. 
This  artist  executed  the  marble  monument  erected  in  the 
ehurch  of  Santa  Croce,  to  MesserLionardo  Bruni,  of  Arezzo, 
who  wrote  the  History  of  Florence,  and  was  a  very  learned 
man,  as  all  the  world  knows.  §  Bernardo  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  ability  in  architecture  by  Pope  Nicholas  V ,  who, 
besides,  valued  him  greatly,  and  employed  him  in  many 

*  Cicognara  gives  an  engraving  of  this  woik  (Tav  xvi.  Part  2»)  The 
prcsepio  itself  is  still  m  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Monto,  in  Naples. 
The  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  scene 
depicted;  while  St.  Luke  aud  St.  John  are  above  them  in  figures  of  half- 
length, 

-f-  It  is  still  to  be  seen  as  here  intimated, 

J  In  the  Hall  of  Modern  Sculptures,  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  are  two 
works  by  Antonio,  which  Vasan  does  not  name.  A  bust  of  Matteo  Palnuen, 
m  advanced  age,  namely,  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist  as  follows  •  0/j«» 
Antonn  Ghamberelh,  and  a  Madonna;  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  «Tobcjih 
and  the  shepherds  appealing  behind  her. 

$  Leonardo  Bruni  died  in  1443.  Engravings  of  his  tomb  will  be  found 
m  Gonnelli,/l/ow«77zen*z  Sepolcrah,  &c.,  Tav.  2  ;  and  in  Cicognara,  Storm 
della  SouUnra,  vol.  ii,  pi.  2fi.  Another  work  of  Bernardo  ia  the  tomb  of 
the  Beata  Villana,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella;  and  the  very  elegant  monument 
of  the  great  Legis,  Filippo  Lazzeri,  in  the  church  of  San  Domenlcu  at 
Ptttoja,  is  also  by  him.  See  Gonnclli  and  Cicognara, 
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of  the  works  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed  duniu: 
his  pontificate,  and  of  which  he  would  have  erected  many 
more,  had  not  death  interposed  to  prevent  him.*  Among 
those  for  which  Bernardo  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas, 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Piazza,  or  Market,  in  Fabriano, 
(according  to  what  we  find  related  by  Giannozzo  Manetti,-) 
where  Bernardo  remained  during  several  months,  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  was  that  year  raging  in  Florence.  This 
he  enlarged  where  it  was  too  closely  restricted,  and  brought 
the  whole  place  into  good  order,  erecting  a  range  of  shops 
around  it,  which  are  very  useful  as  well  as  commodious  and 
handsome  He  then  restored  the  church  of  San  Francesco  in 
the  same  place,  which  was  going  to  ruin;  and  at  Gualdo  he 
rebuilt  the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  we  may  almost  say, 
entirely  anew,  considering  the  addition  of  handsome  and  well 
constructed  buildings  which  he  made  to  it.  In  Assisi,  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  was  greatly  damaged  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  was  threatening  to  fall  ,•  this  building,  he  like- 
wise repaired  and  strengthened  most  thoroughly,  coveiing  it 
also  with  a  new  roof.  At  Civita  Vecchia,  Bernardo  erected 
many  beautiful  and  magnificent  edifices  ;  and  at  Civita, 
Castellana,  he  rebuilt  more  than  a  third  of  the  city  walls  in 
a  very  good  manner.  At  Narni,  also,  he  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
the  fortress,  adding  to  it  strong  and  handsome  walls.  At 
Orvifito,  this  artist  likewise  erected  a  large  fortress,  with  a. 
most  beautiful  palace,  a  work  of  great  cost,  and  no  less 
magnificence  J  At  Spoleto,  in  like  manner,  he  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  fortress,  constructing  dwelling-places  there- 
in, so  handsome,  commodious,  and  well-arranged,  that  no- 
thing better  can  be  seen.  He  restored  the  baths  of  Viterbo 
at  great  expense  and  with  a  moat  regal  spirit,  erecting  resi- 
dences there,  calculated,  not  for  the  rich  only,  who  daily  go 


*  Nicholas  V.  died  on  the  23rd  March,  1455. 

1 1  In  the  Life  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  namely,  in  M'S.  in  the  Magliabecchwnjv 
Library,  and  printed  by  Muratori,  Rer.  lial.  Script,  vol.  111,  part  2.  Rumohr, 
Fvr&ch,  Ital ,  vol.  11.  p.  193. 

$  Bella  Valle  affirms,  that  the  fortress  of  Orvieto  was  built  same  ages- 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Bernardo,  and  that  the  palaces  to  he  found  m  Or* 
Tieto  were  constructed  under  the  care  of  the  architect,  I ppolito  Scalza^  of 
Orvieto  ;  he  IB  therefore  at  a  low  to  understand  what  palace  Bernardo  out 
hare  built  in  that  place 

JL2 
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to  bathe  there,  but  worthy  to  be  the  lodging  of  the  great  i 


All  these  buildings  were  executed  at  the  command  of  Pupp 
Nicholas  V.,  by  Beimirdo,  in  places  distant  from  Rome;  but 
for  that  city  itself  he  restored,  and  in  many  places  renewed, 
the  Avails  which  were  for  the  mo.st  part  in  nuns  ,  adding  to 
them  eeitain  towers,  and  comprehending  in  these,  additional 
fortifications,  which  he  erected  outside  of  the  Castle  St. 
Angeln,  besides  numerous  IOOMH  and  decorations  ^  hich  he 
constructed  u  itlun.  This  Pontiff  had  it  also  in  mind  to  re- 
store and  guulually  to  rebuild,  as  the  occasion  should  demand,  the 
forty  (Jhuiches  of  the  Stations  instituted  by  Pope  Gregory  I  , 
who  was  called  Gregoiy  the  Great,  and  he  did  complete  that 
work  in  a  great  measure,  having  restored  Santa  Maria  Ti\^tc- 
vere,  Santa  Prasscdia,  Saji  Tcodoro,  San  Pietro  in  Vmeula, 
and  many  others  of  the  minor  churches.  But  with  still  greater 
spirit,  magnificence,  and  care  was  the  same  work  accom- 
plished for  six  of  the  greater  and  principal  churches  —  Snji 
Giovanni  Laterano,  for  example,  Santa  Maria  Maggioii1, 
Santo  Stephano,  in  Monte  Celio,  Sant5  Apostolo,  Sanl'aolo, 
and  ISau  Lorenzo,  extra  muros.  Of  San  Pietro  I  do  not 
speak,  because  this  constitutes  an  undertaking  apart. 

Pope  Nicholas  V  had  also  proposed  to  make  the  Vatican 
itself  into  a  separate  city,  and  to  surround  it  with  ford- 
fixations;  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  had  tluce  roadn 
hud  out  which  should  lead  to  San  Pietro;  two  of  thcx1 
being,  as  I  believe,  where  the  Borgo  Vecehio  and  Borgo  Nuovo 
now  are.  These  lie  was  covering  in  certain  parts  with 
Loggic,  containing  very  convenient  shops  :  the  richer  and 
more  important  trades  being  separated  from  the  minor  and 
poorer,  each  class  of  trades  established  being  in  a  street  by 
itself.  The  Round  Tower,  still  called  Torrwne  di  Niccola, 
was  already  completed.  Over  these  shops  and  Loggie,  were  to 
be  erected  commodious  and  magnificent  houses  in  a  fine  style 
of  architecture,  and  these  were  so  designed  that  they  were 
defended  and  sheltered  from  all  those  winds  which  in  Home 
arc  considered  insalubrious,  and  were  moreover  freed  from 
all  the  inconveniences  of  water  and  other  disadvantages 
likely  to  generate  malaria.  All  which  would  have  been 

These  buildings  have  new  fallen  into  ruin.  —  Rattan  (1759)* 
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eoiapleted  by  that  Pontiff,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  but  for 
a  short  time,  he  being  of  a  great  and  most  determined  spirit, 
well  informed  also,  and  so  thoroughly  skilled  in  such  under- 
takings, that  he  directed  and  governed  the  aichitects  no  k^s 
than  he  was  counselled  and  guided  by  them.  And  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  causes  great  undertakings  to  be  brought 
easily  to  a  successful  termination,  for  when  the  founder  of 
the  building  understands  for  himself,  and  is  capable  of  in- 
stant decision,  the  works  go  forwaid,  but  when  he  is  in- 
capable and  irresolute,  he  stands  undecided  between  the  yes 
and  the  no,  suffering  time  to  puss  unprofitable  amidst  various 
designs  and  opinions,  while  nothing  Ubol'ul  is  effected  But 
respecting  this  design  of  Nicholas,  tlu'ie  is  no  need  to  say 
anything  more,  since  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

This  Pontiff,  likewise  pioposecl  to  reconstruct  the  papal 
palace  in  so  vast  and  magnificent  a  style,  and  with  so  much 
beauty  and  convenience,  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  it 
should  be  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  building  in 
Christendom.  He  intended  that  it  should  not  only  bo.  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  person  of  the  supreme  Pontiff, 
the  chief  of  all  Christians,  and  that  of  the  Riicivd  college  of 
cardinals,  who,  as  being  his  council  and  assistants,  ought  to 
be  ever  near  him;  but  he  also  desired  that  all  offices  for 
business  of  whatever  kind,  despatches,  legal  affairs,  and  all 
others  connected  with  the  Court,  should  be  comprised  within 
it ;  insomuch,  that  all  these  buildings,  thus  assembled  to- 
gether, offices,  courts,  and  the  household,  would  have  pre- 
sented imposing  magnificence,  and,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose,  would  have  produced  a  pompous 
grandeur  of  inconceivable  effect.  J>ut  what  is  even  much 
more,  preparations  were  to  have  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  other  Christian  princes,  who, 
whether  for  their  affairs,  or  from  devotion,  should  visit  that 
most  holy  apostolic  seat.  And  who  will  believe  that  Pope 
Nicholas  would  also  have  constructed  there  a  theatre  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Pontiffs,  with  gardens,  loggie,  aqueducts, 
fountains,  chapels,  libraries,  and  a  most  sumptuous  building 
set  apart  for  the  conclave?  This  building  (I  know  not  whether 
I  should  call  it  a  palace,  a  castle,  or  a  city)  would  certainly 
have  been  the  most  superb  edifice  that  had  ever  been  erected, 
ac  far  as  we  know>  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
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Resent  day.  What  dignity  would  it  not  have  imparted  to 
the  holy  Roman  church,  to  see  the  supreme  Pontiff  the  ehief 
thereof,  assemble  around  him  all  the  servants  ami  iniiiustorb 
of  God  dwelling  in  the  <;ity  of  Home,  and  unite  thorn  as  in  a 
renowned  and  most  holy  monastoiy,  where,  at*  it  were  in  a 
new  terrestiial  Paradise,  they  might  have  lived  a  heavenly, 
angelic,  and  moat  holy  lite,  presenting  an  example,  to  all 
Christendom,  and  awakening  even  the  minds  of  infidels  to 
the  true  worship  of  God  and  the  blessed  Saviour  !  J>ut  this 
vast  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  nay, 
rather  it  was  scarcely  commenced  ;  the  little  that  M  as  done 
may  be  known  by  his  arms,  or  what  he  used  as  anna,  which 
were  two  keys  laid  cross-wise  on  a  field  of  red  The 
fifth  work'  which  this  Pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself  to 
execute,  was  the  church  of  SanPiclro,  which  he  had  designed 
to  make  so  vast,  so  rich,  and  so  splendidly  adorned,  that  it 
were  better  to  be  silent  respecting-  it  than  to  commence  the 
recital,  since  I  could  not  fittingly  describe  even  the  smallest 
part  of  the  work,  and  should  fail  all  the  more  certainly, 
because  the  model  prepared  for  this  building  has  been  lost, 
and  others  have  since  been  made  by  other  architects.  But 
whoever  shall  debire  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
great  designs  entertained  in  this  matter  by  Popo  Nicho- 
las V.,  let  him  read  what  Giannozzo  Manetti,  a  noble  and 
learned  Florentine  citizen,  has  written  very  ciicumstan- 
tially  in  the  life  of  that  Pontiff.  For  Iho  designs  of  all 
thewoiks  projected  as  above  described  by  Pope  .Nicholas, 
as  well  as  for  others,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  genius  and  great  industry  of  Bernanlo  llos- 
sellino.* 

Antonio,  the  brother  of  Bernardo,  (to  return  at  length  to 
the  point,  whence,  for  so  fair  a  purpose,  I  departed),  An- 
tonio executed  his  labours  in  sculpture,  about  the  year 
1490  if  and  as  men  for  the  most  part  admire  such  works 

*  Rumohr,  ItaL  For\ch.  vol.  ii  pp  180—194,  has  shown  thut  Ifornorilo 
*as  not  only  in  the  sci  vice  of  Nicholas  V ,  but  also  m  thut  of  Pius  IL,  who 
(after  the  short  pontificate  of  GnlrUus  III.)  succeeded  him,  and  is  believed 
to  have  conducted  the  \voiks  of  Pienza,  foi  the  hut-named  I'ontiflf. 

t  Antonio  llosbellino  also  took  part  in  the  rilievi  of  the  marble  pulpit 
executed  for  the  cathedral  of  Prato.  See  Baldanzi,  Descnxwm  detla 
Chieta  Catttdmk  di  Prulo. 
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as  are  seen  to  have  been  produced  with  care  jmd  difficulty, 
and  as  his  labours  are  distinguished  fir  tliese  two  qualities, 
he  deserves  and  has  obtained  fame  and  honour,  as  an 
illustrious  example  from  which  modern  sculptors  may  learn 
how  those  statues  should  be  executed  which  are  calculated, 
by  the  difficulties  they  present,  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  praise  and  renown  For  after  Donatello,  it  is  Antonio, 
who  has  effected  the  most  towards  adding  a  certain  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  works  in  sculpture,  seeking  to  perforate 
in  some  parts,  and  in  others  to  round  his  figures  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  appear  in  full  relief  and  well  finished 
in  every  part,  a  point  which  until  that  time  had  not  been 
seen  to  be  so  perfectly  attended  to  in  sculpture,  but  the 
method,  having  been  first  introduced  by  him,  has  since,  in 
the  times  more  immediately  following,  and  in  our  own,  been 
ever  adopted  and  acknowledged  to  be  admiiable. 


DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  SCULPTOR, 
[Born  in  the  first  years  of  the  15th  century— Died  1485  ] 

VERY  great  is  the  amount  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  Heaven 
and  to  Nature,  from  those  who  are  able  to  produce  their  works 
without  effort  and  with  a  certain  grace  which  others  cannot 
impart  to  their  productions,  whether  by  study  or  imitation, 
For  this  is  in  truth  a  gift  of  Heaven,  showered,  so  to  speak, 
over  certain  works  in  such  a  manner  that  they  bear  about 
them  a  loveliness  and  attraction  which  draw  towards  them 
not  only  those  who  are  well  versed  in  art,  but  even  many 
who  are  not  connected  with  it.  And  this  proceeds  from  the 
idea  of  ease  and  facility  which  the  truly  good  presents,  never 
offering  to  the  eyes  that  hard  and  crude  aspect  so  frequently 
given  to  works  produced  painfully  and  with  laboured  efforts; 
by  such  grace  and  simplicity,  which  pleases  universally  and 
is  understood  by  all,  are  distinguished  the  works  performed 
by  Desiderio. 

Many  affirm,  that  this  artist  belonged  to  Settignano,  a  place 
two  miles  distant  from  Florence,  while  others  consider  him 
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a  Florentine;  but  tin's  is  of  little  consequence,  seeing  that  the 
two  places  are  so  near  together.  DenHlciio  imitated  tht> 
manner  of  Douato,*  although  he  was  hiiriM'lf  endowed  In 
nature  with  the  power  of  imparting  extiaordninry  oniee  ami 
loveliness  to  his  heads;  and  the  faces  of  his  women  and 
children  exhibit  the  most  cliiumiiu»  sweetness  and  the  Miltest 
delicacy,  qualities  which  lie  deuved  as  much  from  nature 
by  whom  he  was  disposed,  to  the  art,  as  from  the  zeal  ami 
study  wherewith  he  disciplined  and  exercised  his  »eniu*.. 
Desiderio  worked  in  his  youth  on  the  pede.stul  of  Dnnato's 
David,  which  is  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Florence,  ami  on  this 
he  executed  harpiOh  in  marble,  of  extraordinary  merit,  us 
also  vino-leaves,  with  their  tendrils  in  bnmy-e,  whieh  are 
A  cry  graceful  and  most  ably  executed,*)"  On  the  facade  of 
the  Gianfigliazzi  palace,  he  sculptured  the  annoiial  bearings 
of  the  family,  of  a  large  size  and  very  finely  done,  with  a 
lion,  which  is  most  beautiful;  and  other  works  in  sUme  now 
dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  city.  For  the  church  of 
the  Carmine,  Desiderio  carved  an  Angel  [  in  wood,  which 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Braneacci ;  and  in  the  ehmvh 
of  San  Lorenzo  he  completed  the  decorations,  in  marble^ 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  a  work  which  he  eon- 
ducted  with  great  diligence  to  the  utmost  perfection,  In  this 
chapel  theie  was  the  figure  of  a  child  by  our  artist,  in  full 
relief,  which  was  removed  from  its  place,  and  is  now  wont 
to  bo  set  upon  the  altar  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  a^  an  ex- 
traordinary thing;  and  in  its  stead  another  was  made-  bv 
Baceio  da  Montelupo,  aKo  in  marble,  which  .stands  con- 
stantly on  the  tabernacle  of  the  Sacra tnent.§  Jn  Santa 

*  Vasarij  in  the  Life  uf  Doiuto,  calls  Detudciio  a  disciple  of  that  master, 
and  Baldmucci  supports  thia  opinion. 

f  Of  tins  wuik,  the  Florentine  commoutatoiH  profess  their  inability  to 
render  any  account,  but  Cicognaia  believes  it  to  be  that  bountiful  podrsUl 
in  bionze,  on  which  the  antique  Mercury,  or  Bacchus,  found  at  IVmuo,  in 
placed,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Gullciy  (Corridor  of  Ancient 
Bronzes.)  Foi  his  Jemarks  ou  thia  subject,  see'^Vojia  delta  &'<<// w  a, 
turn  11  p.  73, 

J  Tue  Lion  13  still  in  existence,  but  the  Angel  has  diauppcaied;  it  was 
probably  rleHtinyi-il  in  the  confliigration  of  the  churuh. — Ed.  Mvr  ,  H!32-iL 

§  The  decorations  of  the  dupel  of  the  Sacrament  were  trannported  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church  m  lG7!fj  and  arc  there  still.  Tlio  Child 
here  mentioned  Wctt,  on  that  occaaion  rtwtorerl  to  its  original  place,--  lUd* 
See  also  Cicognara,  StMtP,  &c,,  pi.  Is. 
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Maria  Novella,  Desiderio  constructed  the  marble  sepulchre 
of  the  Boata  Villana,*  a  work  wherein  theie  are  certain 
little  angels  which  are  very  graceful,  as  is  the  pen  trait  of  th& 
Beata  herself,  taken  from  the  life.  She  does  not  seem  to  be 
dead,  but  merely  asleep.  For  the  Nuns  of  the  Muialo  like- 
wise he  executed  a  small  figure  of  the  Virgin,  to  stand  on  a 
column  in  a  tabernacle,  which  is  also  in  a  very  pleasing  and 
graceful  manner,  insomuch  that  both  those  works  weie  al- 
ways held  in  the  utmost  esteem,  and  arc  fatill  very  highly 
prized. t  Dcsidorio  executed  the  marble  tabeinacle  of  the 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  with  his 
accustomed  diligence ;  and  although  there  are  no  figures  in 
this  work,  it  gives  evidence,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  fine 
manner,  and  has  infinite  grace,  like  all  the  other  works  by  his 
hand.]  This  artist  sculptured  the  portrait  of  Marietta  degh 
Strozzi,  likewise  m  marble,  and  taken  from  the  hie,  and,  as 
the  Lady  was  exuiTdingly  beautiful,  the  bust  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable ono.§ 

The  tomb  of  Mwher  Carlu  Marsuppim,  of  Arczzo,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  was  also  erected  by  thus  master,  and 
the  work  nut  only  caused  amazement  in  the  artists  and 
other  well-informed  persons,  who  then  examined  it,  but  con- 
tinues to  surprise  all  who  see  it  in  the  present  day :  Desi- 
derio  having  executed  foliage  on  the  sarcophagus,  which, 
although  somewhat  hard  and  dry,  yet,  as  but  few  antiquities 
had  at  that  time  been  discovered,  was  then  considered  a 
very  beautiful  thing  Again,  among  other  particulars  of  this 
work,  are  certain  wings  which  form  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  sarcophagus,  and  seem  rather  to  be  of  actual  feathers 
than  of  stone,  a  thing  very  difficult  to  produce  in  marble, 

*  That  the  tomb  nf  the  Beata  Villana  is  by  Bernardo  Gnmberi'lli,  the 
brother  of  Antonio  Rohsellmo  (Gambeielh),  anil  not  by  Defaideiio,  has 
already  been  stated—  AW  Floi.,  1832-8,  See  0;zte, p  130,  note 

f  This  figure,  which  stood  in  the  Di&pensary  of  the  Nuiib,  was  cast  down 
by  the  flood  of  1 557,  and  was  bioken  to  pieces.  It  was  afterwards  icstored 
and  placed  in  a  small  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Maty  of  the  Snows,  and  13  stili 
preserved  ,  but  its  merits  are  no  longer  perceptible,  the  figure  having  been 
coarsely  covered  over  with  oil-paint, 

£  On  the  rum  of  the  church,  m  1784,  the  cibonum.  or  tabernacle,  was 
removed  to  the  shop  of  a  marble- worker  in  the  Piaz/ti  Madonna  (Fortme) 
itb ere  it  is  still  preserved.  Florentine  Editions  of  U38  and  134U. 

$  Now  in  the  garden  of  the  Strozzi  Palace.— J&idiem. 
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since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  copy  hair  and  feathers 
the  chisel  There  are,  besides,  several  Children  and  Angels, 
executed  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  beautiful  and  animated. 
The  figure  of  the  Dead,  a  portrait  from  nature,  extended  on 
the  tomb,  is  of  the  utmost  excellence,  and  on  a  nu'dalhon  is 
the  eiligy  of  Our  Lady  in  basso-rilievo,  treated  after  the 
manner  of  Donate,  and  finished  with  great  judgment  as  well 
as  extraordinary  grace.*  These  qualities  are  likewise  to  IK* 
remarked  in  many  other  bassi-rilievi  in  marble  by  Divider io, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  guanlarobn  of  thu  lord  Duke 
Cosinio,  more  particularly  a  medallion  with  tho  head  of 
Jesus  Chiist,  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  child,  I  At 
the  foot  of  Mesaer  Carlo's  tomb,  Desiderio  laid  a  largo  stone 
to  the  memory  of  Messer  Giorgio,  a  lenowued  doctor  and 
legist,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  [  with 
a  basso-rihevo,  v/lnch  is  very  beautiful,  and  wherein  is  iho 
portrait  of  Measer  Giorgio,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  doctor, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time. 

Had  not  death  so  prematurely  deprived  the  world  of  that 
powerful  mind  which  thua  laboured  with  such  admirable 
effect,  Dcbidcno  would,  without  doubt,  have  profited  to  such 
extent  by  the  experience  of  the  future,  as  to  have  surpassed 
all  others,  as  much  i,n  knowledge  of  art  as  he  did  in  grace. 
But  the  thread  of  his  life  was  cut  short  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
eight^  to  the  deep  grief  of  all  those  who  had  hoped  to  behold 
the  perfection,  to  which  such  a  genius  would  luivo  attained 
in  its  maturity,  and  who  were  more  than  dismayed  by  so 
great  a  loss.  He  was  followed  by  his  relations  tind  numerous 
friends  to  the  church  of  the  Servites;  and  on  hia  tomb  there 

*  See  Gonnelh,  ftfonumenti  SepotcraH  del/a  Tosruna,  For  tingiaimgfi  of 
this  totnh,  see  also  Cicognara,  Stona,  &c.j  who  justly  rctnnrk.s,  that  while 
the  sepulchial  monuments,  executed  at  this  time,  surpass  those  of  earlier 
masters  m  beauty  of  woikmanslup  and  decoration,  they  carefully  rot»un 
the  Christian  symbols  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  so  ill-replaced  by 
the  classical  ornaments,  frequently  far-fetched  allegorical  leprceentations,  of 
a  later  period, 

f  Tne  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known. 

j  Still  to  be  seen,  but  the  relief  is  much  injured  by  the  feet  of  the 
passers;  the  inscription  is  now  illegible;  but  from  Ilicha,  who  copied  it,  we 
find  that  this  Marsuppini  was  called  Gregono,  not  Giorgio,  and  was  secre- 
tary, not  to  the  Signona  of  Florence,  hut  to  the  king  of  France. 

^  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Dwuderio  lived  to  a  WOW 
•dvancedage  than  is  h«re  assigned  to  him. 
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continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  placed  epigrams  and  sonnets, 
from  the  number  of  which  it  shall  suffice  me  to  insert  the 
following  : — 

Comrvide  natura 

Dar  Dcsideno  atfieddi  maimt  wtaj 
E  potct  la  tfulhtrtt 

Adyuatffiar  wa  brUezva  ajma  e  infinita, 
Si  fcnnb  bbigottita 

K  r/ii.sc ;  omai  wi  a  mia  gloria  oscura. 
J3  piena  rf'  alto  bdcgno 
Tionca  la  vita  a  COM  let?  ingegno 
jlAz  in  uftn^cichti  cottni 
Di&  mta  ctcrna  ai  marmi,  e  i  maimi  a  lui.  * 

The  works  of  Desidcrio  were  performed  about  the  year  1485. 
He  left  the  sketched  figure  of  a  Magdalene  in  penitence,  which 
was  finished  at  a  Inter  period  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and 
is  now  in.  the  church  of  tianta  Trinita  at  Florence,  ou  the 
right  as  you  enter  the  church.  (•  This  figure  is  beautiful 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  In  our  book  are 
certain  drawings  by  Desiderio,  which  are  very  fine ;  his 
portrait  I  have  obtained  from  some  of  his  connections  in 
Settignaiio. 
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[BORN  1400— DIED  I486,] 

WHEN  artists  seek  no  more,  in  the  works  they  produce,  than 
to  imitate  their  masters,  or  some  other  eminent  person,  whose 
manner  may  please  them,  in  the  attitudes  of  their  figures, 
the  air  of  their  heads,  or  the  folds  of  their  draperies,  and  con- 
When  nature  saw 

That  Dcsideno  tfave  cold  marble,  life; 
Saw  that  the  sculptor's  power  approached  her  own  j 
Adding  to  foims  of  beauty,  life  and  soul ; 
Aghast  she  stood,  and  cued:  "  Now  darkened  all, 
From  henceforth  is  my  glory."  Then  vast  rage 
And  high  disdain  possessed  her,  and  she  quenched 
The  litfht  of  that  bold  genius.    But  m  vain. 
The  life  he  gave  to  marble,  marble  gives 
To  him  for  ever. 
f  This  figure  is  still  in  its  place.  The  life  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano  follow* 
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fine  themselves  to  the  studying  of  these  particulars ;  although, 
with  time  and  labour,  they  may  exceule  works  .similar  to 
thote  they  admire,  yet  they  never  attain,  by  these  means 
alone,  to  the  perfection  of  their  art,  since  it  i&  ubviuus  that 
he  rarely  presses  forward  who  is  content  to  follow  behind.  * 
And  the  imitation  of  Nature  herself  is  at  an  end  for  that 
artist  whom  long  practice  has  confirmed  in  the  manner  lie 
has  adopted:  for  as  imitation  is  the  fixed  art  of  representing 
exactly  what  you  desire  to  copy,  to  it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  pro- 
vided that  you  take  pure  Nature  only  for  your  guide,  without 
the  intervention  of  your  master's  manner,  or  that  of  others, 
who  have  also  reduced  to  a  manner  what  they  lu.st  took  from 
Nature:  seeing  that,  howc\er  truthful  and  natuial  the  -\\orLs 
of  any  master  may  appear,  it  ifi  not  possible  that  uilh  all  Ins 
diligence,  he  can  make  it  such  as  that  it  shall  be  equal  to 
Nature  herself,  nay,  even  though  he  select  the  best  parts,  he 
can  never  set  them  together  into  a  body  of  such  perfection  as 
to  make  Art  outstrip  Nature,  Then,  if  this  be  so,  it  follows, 
that  objects  taken  directly  from  Nature  are  alone  calculated 
to  make  painting  and  sculpture  perfect,  and  that  he  w  ho  studies 
artists  only,  and  not  bodies  and  things  natural,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  his  works  inferior  to  the  reality,  nay,  less  excellent 
than  those  of  the  master  from  whom  he  takes  his  manner.*! 
Accordingly,  it  has  happened  to  many  of  our  artists,  that  not 
having  studied  anything  but  the  manner  of  their  masters, 
and  having  thus  left  Nature  out  of  \iew,  they  have  failed  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  her,  neither  have  they  ^ot  beyond 
the  master  they  have  imitated,  but  have  dune  great  N iung  to 
their  own  genius.J  Whereas,  if  they  had  bLudied  the  manner 
of  their  masters  and  natural  objects  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  have  produced  more  effectual  fruits  than  they  have 
now  done.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  th«  works  of 
the  sculptor,  Mino  daFiesole,  who,  possessing  genius  whereby 
he  might  have  accomplished  whatever  he  had  chosen  to  at- 
tempt, was  yet  so  enamoured  of  the  manner  of  his  master, 

*  A  saying  of  Michael  AngcJo's. 

f  In  this  exordium  Vasan  inculcates  excellent  prinripluH,  awl  pnwub  Inn 
good  faith  as  a  writer,  his  own  practice  having  been  in  a  totally  opposite 
direction.— Ed  flor.,  1838, 

t  A  result  experienced  by  Vasari  himaelf,  as  it  was  h\  all  who,  like  him, 
too  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Mkluel  Angelo. — It'td, 
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Defliderio  da  Settignano,  that  the  grace  imparted  by  that  artist 
to  his  heads  of  women,  to  his  boys,  and  to  all  other  figures 
executed  by  him,  appeared  to  Mmo  something  superior  to 
Nature  herself ;  insomuch  that,  solely  occupied  in  following 
his  master,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  natural  objects  aa 
superfluous,  whence  he  became  rather  graceful  in  manner 
than  solidly  based  in  art. 

It  was  on  the  hill  of  Fiesole,  a  most  ancient  city,  now  in 
decay,  noar  to  Florence,  that  the  sculptor,  Mmo  di  Giovanni 
was  born:  and  he,  being  placed  as  a  stone-cutter  with  Desi- 
derio  da  Settignano,  a1  young  sculptor  of  great  excellence, 
displayed  much  attachment  to  his  calling ;  and  while  occu- 
pied with  the  squaring  of  stones,  he  acquired  the  art  of  imi- 
tating in  terra  the  works  executed  by  Desiderio  in  marble. 
These  he  copied  so  closely,  that  his  master,  seeing  him  likely 
to  make  progress  in  art,  took  pains  to  bring  him  forward, 
and  set  lum  to  execute  certain  parts  of  the  sculptures  in 
marble  on  which  he  was  himself  engaged,  Thus  employed, 
Mmo  gave  the  most  earnest  attention  to  his  work,  keeping 
carefully  close  to  the  sketch  before  him  ;  nor  had  any  long 
time  elapsed  before  he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency. 
This  pleased  Desiderio  greatly,  but  still  more  entirely  was 
Mino  satisfied  with  the  great  kindness  of  his  master,  whom 
he  found  always  ready  to  instruct  him  how  best  to  avoid  the 
errors  into  which  those  who  exercise  that  art  are  liable  to  fall. 
When  Mino  was  thus  entering  on  the  path  to  excellence  in 
his  profession,  his  evil  fortune  would  have  it  that  Desiderio 
should  depart  to  a  better  life;  and  this  loss  was  so  great  a 
calamity  to  Mino,  that,  full  of  despair,  he  departed  from 
Florence,  like  one  desperate,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  In  that 
city  he  became  assistant  to  the  masters  who  were  then  oc- 
cupied with  different  works  in  marble  (tombs  of  cardinals 
and  other  things),  for  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  but  which 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  fabric,  have  now  been  destroyed, 
Mino  soon  became  known  as  an  able  and  experienced  artist, 
and  he  was  engaged  by  the  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Destovilla,* 
whom  his  manner  greatly  pleased,  to  construct  the  marble 
altar  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  beneath  which 
repose  the  remains  of  San  Girolamo  St.  Jerome.  This  he 

*  Cardinal  D'EstoutcviIle,  that  ifl  to  wy*  -Ed.  F/or.,  1849, 
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decorated  with  stories  in  basso-rilievo,  tlie  subjects  being 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Saint,*  a  work  which  he  conducted 
to  great  perfection,  adding  the  portrait  of  the  cardinal  taken 
from  the  life. 

Pope  Paul  II,  a  Venetian,  was  at  this  time  erecting  his 
palace  of  San  Marco,  and  employed  Mino  to  execute  certain 
armorial  bearings  for  its  decoration.  After  the  death  of  that 
Pontiff,  f  the  commission  for  constructing  his  tomb  was  given 
to  Mino,  who  erected  it  in  San  Pietro,  whore  he  completed 
the  whole  in  the  space  of  two  years.  This  tomb  was  at  that 
time  considered  the  most  magnificent  and  most  richly  deco- 
rated sepulchre  that  had  ever  been  erected  to  any  Pontiff 
whatever  ;  it  was  cast  down  by  Branianto  in  the.  demolition 
of  San  Pietro,  and  remained  buried  amidst  the  rubbish  for 
several  years ;  but  in  1547,  certain  Venetians  caused  it  to  be 
reconstructed  in  the  old  building  of  San  Pietro,  against  a  wall 
near  the  chapel  of  Pope  Innocent^  And  although  some 
believe  that  that  tomb  is  by  the  hand  of  Mino  del  Reame, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time  with  Mino  da  Fiesolc,  it  in 
without  doubt  by  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  sonic  of  the  small 
figures  of  the  basement,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  were  executed  by  Mino  del  Eeame,  if,  indeed,  his  name 
were  Mino,  and  not  Dino,  as  some  affirm  that  it  was.  But 
to  return  to  our  artist.  When  he  had  acquired  a  name  in 
Rome  by  this  tomb,  and  by  the  sarcophagus  whitth  he  con- 
structed in  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  for  Francesco  Torna- 
buoni,  whose  statue  in  marble,  after  the  life,  uml  considered 
an  admirable  work,  he  placed  upon  it.§  After  these  and  other 
works  had  secured  him  an  esteemed  name  I  say,  he  returned 
to  Fiesole  with  but  short  delay,  bearing  thither  a  tolerable 
amount  of  money  which  he  had  saved,  and  there  he  took  a 
wife.  No  long  time  after  that,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Nuns  of  the  Murate  to  construct  a  marble  tabernacle,  deco- 
rated in  mezzo-rilievo,  for  the  sacrament,  a  work  which  he 
conducted  to  perfection  with  all  the  diligence  of  which  he  waa 

*  The  stones  here  mentioned  are  not  now  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Jerome 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.— Ed,  Flar^  1832-8. 

t  In  1471. 

$  It  is  nnw  m  the  old  subterranean  churcl  of  the  Vatican  ("  Giotto 
Vaticane  vecchie.") — Bottari. 

5  This  monument  i*  still' in  existence,— £&  Flortf  18384 
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capable.*  He  had  not  yet  fixed  the  tabernacle  into  its  place, 
when  the  Nuns  of  JSant'  Ambruogio  (who  desired  to  have  an 
ornament  of  similar  construction,  but  more  richly  adorned, 
to  contain  the  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament]),  having  heard  the 
ability  of  Mino  greatly  extolled,  invited  him  to  execute  that 
work ;  and  the  master  completed  it  with  so  much  care,  that 
the  Nuns,  highly  satisfied  with  his  labours,  gave  him  all  that 
he  demanded  as  the  price  thereof J  A  short  time  after  this, 
he  undertook,  at  the  instance  of  Messer  Dietisalvi  Neroni,  to 
prepare  a  picture  in  mezzo-rilievo,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  having  San  Lorenzo  on 
one  side,  and  San  Lionardo  on  the  other ;  this  was  intended 
for  the  priests  of  the  chapter  of  San  Lorenzo,  but  has  re- 
mained in  the  sacristy  of  the  Abbey  of  Florence  §  For  the 
same  monks,  Mino  executed  a  medallion  in  marble,  with 
Our  Lady,  in  relief,  holding  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms ; 
this  they  placed  over  the  principal  door  of  entrance  into 
the  church  ;||  and  as  it  gave  universal  satisfaction,  the  artist 
received  a  commission  for  the  erection  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment to  the  illustrious  cavalier,  Messer  Bernardo  de'  GiugnL 
who,  having  been  a  most  honourable  person,  and  very  highly 
esteemed,  had  merited  and  received  that  memorial  from  his 
brethren.  In  this  work,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  sarcophagus,  and 
the  portrait  of  Messer  Bernardo,  taken  from'nature,  which  the 
artist  placed  on  it,  there  isafigure  of  Justice,  which  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Desiderio,  but  the  draperies  are  wanting  in 
grace,  and  are  rendered  somewhat  common-place  by  the  mode 
of  handling.!  This  monument  caused  the  abbot  and  monks 

*  This  tabernacle  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Novitiate  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Grace.— Ed.  Flor  t  1838. 

f  The  history  of  this  miracle  is  related  by  Villani,  in  hkCronaca,  hb.  vi. 
cap.  vm. 

:£  This  ornament,  or  rather  altar-piece,  for  it  extends  the  whole  width  of 
the  altar,  and  occupies  the  entire  height  of  the  wall  behind  it,  has  a  recess  in 
the  centre,  which  is  closed  by  a  grating  of  gilded  bronze,  within  which  is  kept 
the  Sacred  Relic.  On  the  socle,  the  story  of  the  Miracle  is  delineated  in 
small  and  graceful  figures  :  between  the  socle  and  the  picture  above,  are 
the  words,  OPTTS  MINI. — Ed.  Flor.,  1849. 

§  It  is  no  longer  m  the  sacristy,  but  in  the  small  chapel  of  the  monastery. 
There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Cicognara,  tom(  Ji.  tar.  iv. 

|[  It  is  still  in  ifo  place.— Ibid. 

1J  Gonnelli,  Monumenti  Sepal  watt  della  Tvca/wf,  gives  an  engraving  of 
thbl  tomb,  pi.  xxvii. 
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of  the  Abbey  of  Florence,  in  which  building  it  was  erected, 
to  entrust  Mino  with  that  of  Count  Ugo, !>  son  of  the  Mimpiis 
Ubcrto  di  Madeborgo,  who  bequeathed  large  pu^ehhiona  to 
that  Abbey,  on  which  he  also  conferred  many  pri\ilt»gi*h. 
Wherefore,  the  Monks  desiiingtodohim  nil  possible  honour, 
caused  Mino  to  prepare  a  sepulchral  monument  in  marble,  ol 
Carrara,  which  was  the  moht  beautiful  work  ever  performed 
by  this  master.  There  are  certain  beys,  for  example,  by 
whom  the  arms  of  the  Count  arc  borne,  and  whoso  attitude 
have  much  spirit,  with  a  childish  gi  ace,  which  i>  'sery  pleas- 
ing. On  the  sarcophagus,  is  the  slatue  of  the  detul  Count, 
and  on  the  wall,  above  the  bier,  is  the  iiguie  of  Chanty,  \\ith 
children,  well  grouped  and  very  carefully  finished  The  Mime 
may  be  remarked  of  a  Madonna, in  a  half- circle,  with  the  ( 'hiM 
in  her  arms,  in  which  Mino  has  imitated  the  manner  til'  IV- 
sideno,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  if  he  hud  unpioved 
his  mode  of  proceeding  by  reference  to  the  life,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  great  proficiency  in  art. 
This  monument,  with  all  its  consequent  expenses,  cost  1600 
livres ;  it  was  finished  in  148 1 ;  and  the  artist  derived  great 
credit  from  his  work,  which  was,  besides,  the  cause  of  his 
obtaining  the  commission  for  constructing  another  funereal 
monument,  in  a  chapel  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Fitisole, 
near  the  principaVchapel,  and  on  the  light  hand,  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  high  altar.  This  was  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
Bishop  Lionardo  Salutati,  Suffragan  of  that  sec;|  and  Mino 
here  represented  the  Prelate  himself  in  his  episcopal  rubos ; 
a  portrait  from  the  life,  which  was  as  close  a  rcscinblaneo  as 
could  possibly  be  imagined.^  For  the  same  Bishop,  our 
artist  executed  a  bust  of  the  Saviour,  in  marble,  the  size  of 
life,  a  very  well-finished  work,  which  was  left  among  other 


*  See  Dante,  Paradiso,  xvi. 

f  The  Bishop  is  supposed  to  have  ordered  this  tomb  during  his  lifetime. 
— JSW.JYor.,1849 

I  In  the  same  chapel ia  a  small  altar,  whereon  there  in  a  lelicf  by  Mine, 
respecting  which  Cicognara  has  the  following  remark.  "  Never  was  marble 
better  treated  by  the  Tuscan  chisel;  and  if  artists,  more  im.igmntivc  as  re- 
gards invention,  and  more  learned  in  composition,  had  lxhtuv,ed  equal  pains 
on  the  execution  of  their  works  with  those  £iven  by  Mino,  they  might  have 
approached  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  they  have  done.**  Cicogcara 
t  this  work.  See  tav.  xxxi.  torn.  li. 
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bequests  to  tlie  Hospital  of  the  Innocent!,*  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Very  Reverend  Don  Vincenzo  Burghi  i, 
Prior  of  that  house,  who  esteems  it  among  the  most  precious 
specimens  of  those  arls ;  wherein  he  takes  more  pleasure  than 
I  could  sufficiently  express 

In  the  Capitular  church  of  Prsito,  Mino  constructed  a 
pulpit  entiiely  of  marble,  the  ornaments  are  stories  iiom  the 
life  of  the  "Virgin,  the  whole  admirably  well  done,  and  the 
joinings  are  effected  with  so  much  care,  that  the  woik  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  of  one  piece  1  Over  the  pulpit,  at  one 
side  of  the  choir,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  aie 
certain  ornaments,  also  executed  under  the  care  of  the  same 
master  He  likewise  took  the  portrait  of  Piero  di  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  with  that  of  his  wife,  both  from  nature,  and  pie- 
senting  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  originals,  These  two 
busts  stood  for  many  years  over  two  doors  in  the  chamber  of 
Piero,  in  the  Medici  palace,  within  lunettes;  they  were 
however  afterwards  placed,  with  the  likenesses  of  many  other 
illustrious  peisons  of  that  house,  in  the  guardaroba  of  the 
Lord  Duke  Cosimo,  J 

The  figure  of  Our  Lady  in  marble,  now  in  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  Guild  of  Manufacturers,  is  also  by  the  hand 
of  Mino,  §  who  likewise  sent  a  work  in  marble  to  Perugia  for 
Messer  Baghone  Ribi,  Thia  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament,  in  the  church  of  San  Piero,  and  presents  a 
Tabernacle,  with  figures  of  San  Giovanni  on  one  side,  and 
San  Girolamo  (St.  Jerome)  on  the  other ,-  both  very  w eh1 
executed  in  mezzo-rilievo  ||  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacra- 
ment  in  the  cathedral  of  Volterra,  is  also  by  this  master  •, 
and  two  Angela  standing  one  on  each  side  of  it,  are  so  well 
and  carefully  done,  that  this  work  has  been  deservedly 

*  It  ia  believed  to  he  now  placed  over  a  press  in  the  secietar/s  office  of 
the  hospital.— Ed  Floi.t  1832-8. 

t  The  pulpit  still  retains  its  place  in  the  cathedial  of  Prato. 

J  The  bust  of  Picro,  called  the  limping  or  gouty,  is  still  m  the  Floren 
tine  Gallery,  in  the  frequently  cited  Comdor  ol  Modern  Bronzes;  but  that 
of  his  wife  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the  same  pliice  is  another  bust  by  Mmo, 
which  Vasau  has  omitted  to  mention,  that  of  Rjialdo  della  Luna  namel), 
around  which  is  the  following  inscription.— 

Rinatifa  della  Luna  Sue.  etalis.  anno,  xxn,  opus  Mini  ne  (we)  MCOOCLXI. 

§  This  work  is  bfat. 

||  Ycrmiijlioli,  Bioyrajia  degh  Scnllou  Peraaim,  gives  an  engraving  of 
this  work,  u  Inch  is  stiL  in  the  noilhern  aisle  of  the  same  church. 
VOL.  II.  .L 
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extolled  by  all  artists  *  Finally,  demiiing  our  da)  to  move 
certain  stones,  anil  not  1m  ing  tin1  needful  awsLstsincu  at  hand, 
Mino  fatigued  himself  too  "violently,  iiihoniuuli  that  an  inflam- 
matory disease  ensued  which  caused  his  death,  This  took 
phicu  in  the  year  I486,  when  the  artist  was  honourably 
interred  by  Ins  relations  and  friends  iii  the  Cuuonioato  of 
JFkbule 

The  portrait  of  Mino  is  among  those  in  our  book  of  draw- 
inj^,  but  I  do  not  know  by  whose  hand;  it  was  given  to  me, 
with  certain  designs  in  black-lead,  by  himself,  and  which  are 
tolerably  good,  f 


THE  PAINTER  LORENZO  COSTA,  OF  PERIUUA. 
[BORN  1460 ;  DIED  1535,] 

ALTHOUGH  the  arts  of  design  have  ever  been  more  zea- 
lously practised  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  part  of  I  taly, 
or  perhaps  of  all  Europe,  yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
this  that  men  of  a  rare  anil  excellent  genius  in  the  same 
calling  may  not  have  existed  in  other  regions.  Nay,  that 
such  have  been  found  at  all  times,  has  been  shown  in  many 
of  the  lives  heretofore  treated,  and  will  be  hhown  in  muny 
more  to  be  treated  hereafter.  It  is  tiiuk  that  where  rnon 
have  not  the  custom  of  studying,  and  are  but  little  disposed 
to  acquirement,  so  rapid  a  progress  is  not  niado,  nor  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence  attained  as  in  places  where  artists  arc 
perpetually  studying  and  labouring  in  emulation  of  ciu'h 
other.  But  no  sooner  do  two  or  three  commence  than  it 


*  This  tabernacle,  of  very  gracefu.  workmanship,  was  for  sonic  time  m 
one  of  the  stoie-roomis  of  the  cathedral.  The  latest  Flormtme  cditum  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  now  in  the  church  ot  the  Uaptisleiy  m  tin-  Mine  cit} 

f  In  the  collection  of  diawmgs  piuservcd  in  the  Unlleiy  of  the  Uffi!!jt 
(Portfolio  1.  m  the  Press  1.)  is  the  dt'Mgn  of  a  tot,  pittcntmj;  the  profile 
of  a  young  woman,  on  which  Baldumrci  him  written  as  follow—**  This,  id 
by  the  hand  of  Mmo  da  Ficsoie,  and  the  writer  has  in  his  pOHsessiou  » 
bassn-nhevo,  life-size,  hy  the  sai  ae  master.,  and  which  represents  the  Manias 
littre  delineated."— Ed.F!or^  IM* 
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seems  that  many  others  (such  is  the  foice  of  talent)  are  wont 
immediately  to  follow  in  the  same  path,  to  the  great  honour 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  The  Ferrarese 
Lorenzo  Costa,  being  by  nature  much  disposed  towards  the 
art  of  painting,  and  hearing  how  greatly  Fra  Fihppo,  "Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  and  others,  were  renowned  and  extolled  in  Tuscany, 
repaired  to  Florence  *  to  see  their  works,  and  finding  when 
he  arrived,  that  their  manner  pleased  him  greatly,  he  re- 
mained in  that  city  many  months,  labouring  to  imitate  them. 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Lorenzo  devoted  himself  more 
particularly  to  drawing  from  nature,  wherein  he  succeeded 
so  happily,  that,  although  his  manner  was  a  little  hard  ami 
dry,  yet,  having  returned  to  his  native  city,  he  there  executed 
many  very  commendable  works.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  Choir  of  San  Domcnico,  in  Ferrara,  which  is 
wholly  by  his  hand,  a  work  whemn  he  has  made  clearly 
manifest  the  diligence  with  which  he  exercised  his  art,  f  and 
the  study  which  he  bestowed  on  his  works,  In  the  guarda- 
roba  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  hkewi&e,  are  works  by  tins 
artist,  poitr.iits  from  the  life  namely,  in  numerous  pictures,} 
very  exact  likenesses,  and  extremely  well  done.  §  Theie 
are  also  many  works  by  his  hand  in  the  houses  of  various 
nobles,  all  of  which  are  held  in  high  esteem* 

At  Ravenna,  Lorenzo  Costa  painted  the  Altar-piece  for 
the  chapel  of  San  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  San  Domcirieo; 
this  work  was  in  oil,  and  in  the  same  chapel  he  executed 

*  See  Baruflaldi,  Notizie  d\  Pitton  Feirare&i,  for  many  interesting  de 
tails  respecting  this  artist,  whom  lie  declares  to  have  left  his  home  sccietlv, 
thereby  causing  the  death  of  his  father,  who  expired  of  grief,  ami  buffcimg 
the  extremity  of  poverty  in  Florence,  whence  he  was  returning  home,  when, 
in  passing  through  Bologna,  he  was  received  by  Francesco  Franua.  bee 
also  Malvasia,  Felsina  Pittiice,  and  CuaUiuh,  Mcmone  di  Belle  Atti 
Italians. 

t  These  works  are  wholly  destroyed. 

j  The  Litest  Florentine  commentators  remaik  that  Yasari  sometimes 
uses  the  word  "  quadn,"  to  imply  "  pictures,"  bi>,t  also  sometimes  to  signify 
"  compartments,"  in  fresco.  Here  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  fiisfi 
signification  is  the  one  intended;  immediately  below  we  have  an  example 
of  the  word  used,  as  the  Florentine*  justly  remark,  m  the  second  sense 
which  they  attribute  to  it, 

§  These  pictures  had  disappeared  even  in  Bamffaldi'a  time.— Ed  FAr , 
I832-B. 
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pictures  in  fresco  which  wrc»  greatly  extolled.*  At  a  later 
poriud,  "being  invited  to  Bologna,  he  juiiiitod  a  piduro  in  tho 
rhtipel  of  the  Mtirixcfttti  family,  m  the  duueh  of  San  IV- 
tronio,  The  aubjec't  of  this  work  was  iSan  S'hustiau  hound 
to  the  column  and  pierced  with  arrows ;  there,  were  also 
many  other  figures,  and  the  "whole  was  nin.sidered  to  be  tho 
lu\st  painting  in  tempera  which  had,  up  to  that  tune,  been 
executed  in  that  city.t  The  picture,  of  Sun  (Icioimuo  (St. 
Jeioiue)  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castelli,J  is  also  by  Lorenzo 
Costa,  as  is  that  of  San  Vincoimo,  in  tin*  chaj)el  of  tho, 
Giiioni,  winch  ih,  in  like  manner,  painted  in  tempern,  and 
the  prodelhi  of  which  Lorenzo  CUIIMM!  to  be  executed  by  one 
of  his  pupils,  who  acquitted  hun.self  much  better  than  his 
master  had  done  in  the  picture,  as  will  be  related  in  its  pro- 
per place,  §  In  the  same  city,  and  for  the  same  church, 
Lorenzo  painted  a  picture  in  the  chapel  of  the,  KOASI  ;  in  this 
he  represented  Our  Lady,  St.  James,  St.  George,  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  St.  Jerome,  a  work  which  is  the  most  graceful 
in  manner,  and  altogether  the  best  ever  executed  by  this 
master.  || 

Lorenzo  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  for  whom  he  painted  many 
pictures  in  the  palace  of  San  Sebastinno,  where  lie  decorated 
a  chamber  with  various  stories,  partly  in  water-colours  and 
partly  in  oil.  In  one  of  these  is  the  portiait  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Isabella,  taken  from  the  life ;  she  is  accompanied  by 
several  ladies  who  are  singing  and  playing  on  VUIOIKS  instru- 
ments. In  another  of  these  stones  is  the  Goddess  Latona, 
who  is  changing  certain  villagers  into  frogs,  according  to  the 

*  The  church  was  icbtored  in  1G93,  when  the  fiuhcnoa  were  di'Blioyud  and 
the  altar-piece  lo&L 

f  Many  consider  this  work  to  lie  by  Francesco  Coswi,  also  a  Fcviai  eae,  nnd 
not  by  Uo&ta,  from  whose  hand,  however,  theie  is  !in  AimuncMUim  in  the  Mime 
chapel,  with  figures  of  the  Apo&tles,  in  agood  mannci,  tvnd  finely  colouiud. 

t  Spoiled  by  retouching, 

$  This  was  Ercole  da  Ferram,  whose  life  immediately  follows,  The 
Iiictme,  with  its  predella,  wcie  removed  to  the  Aldovraiuu  Palace,  aw  we 
gather  from  a  work  entitled  Pittore,  Sculture  e  +Lnhitetturc  dalle  C/ut& 
di  Bohqna  — Jlolnyna,  1 782, 

||  This  beautiful  picture  bears  the  inscription,  LAURENTHTS  COSFA,  /,, 
Mocooxon.  Being  much  injured,  it  was  restored  when  the  Hosa  chan^1 
came  into  the  possession  of  Pnrice  Felix  Baciocchi.  (1 332.) 
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fable.  A  third  has  the  Marquis  Francesco,  led  by  Hercules 
along  the  path  of  virtue,  and  conducted  to  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  which  is  consecrated  to  Eternity.  In  another 
compartment  the  same  Marquis  is  seen  standing  on  a  pedestal 
in  an  attitude  of  triumph,  with  the  baton  of  command  in  his 
hand,  while  around  him  are  numerous  nobles  and  attendants 
bearing  standards,  and  all  filled  with  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
greatness  of  their  lord ;  among  these  figures  are  numerous 
portraits  taken  from  the  life.''  In  the  great  hall  of  the  same 
palace,  where  the  triumphal  processions  of  Mantegua  aio 
now  to  be  seen,  Lorenzo  likewise  painted  two  pictures,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  hall.  In  the  first,  which  is  in  water- 
colour,  are  many  figures  undrapcd  and  occupied  in  making 
fires,  and  offering  sacrifice  to  Heiculea.  In  tins  picture  theia 
are  portraits  of  the  Marquis  and  lus  three  sons,  Fedcrigo, 
Ercole,  and  Feirante,  who  all  afterwards  became  great  and 
most  illustrious  nobles ;  with  likenesses  of  sevei  al  grtat  ladies. 
In  the  other,  which  was  painted  in  oil  many  years  after  the 
first,  and  which  was  among  the  last  of  Lorenzo's  works,  is 
the  Marchese  Fedengo,  grown  to  manhood,  with  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  commander  in  his  hand,  as  General  of  Holy 
Church  under  Leo  X.  Around  him  are  various  nobles  de* 
picted  by  Costa  from  the  life,  f 

In  Bologna,  in  the  palace  of  Messer  Giovanni  Bentivogli, 
the  same  artist,  in  company  with  many  other  masters,  painted 
several  chambers,  of  which  we  need  make  no  further  men- 
tion, since  they  have  been  destroyed  in  the  ruin  of  the 
palace.  J  But  I  will  not  omit  to  say  that,  of  the  works 
executed  by  Lorenzo  for  Bentivogli,  there  still  remains  the 
Chapel  which  he  painted  for  Messer  Giovanni,  in  the  church 
of  San  Jacopo,  and  where  he  depicted  two  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, in  separate  stories,  which  are  considered  very 
beautiful,  and  contain  many  portraits.  §  In  1497,  Lorenzo 

*  When  Mantua  was  sacked  by  the  Goimans,  in  1030,  the  palace  of  San 
Sehastianowas  totally  devastated,  and  the  woiks  of  Costa  were  consequently 
destroyed.    The  paUce  afterwards  became  a  prison.— Ed.  Wot.,  1832 
f  Both  the  pictuies  of  the  hall  aie  likewise  de&tioyed 
t  This  happened  in  1507,  when  the  palace  waa  destioyed  by  the  ftuy  of 
the  people.  Foi  a  popular  account  of  this  event,  the  icadci  is  refcired  to 
the  Almanaco  Statistico  di  Bologna,  No  2,  p  145.— Bologna,  1831, 

The  altar-piece  of  this  chapel  is  by  Fi&ncia    Tne  frescoes  of  Lorenzo, 
remaining,  tire  first,  aVugin  enthroned*  and  next,  a  large  iamily  pictuie. 
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painted  a  picture  For  J.ioopo  Ohnlini,  in  the  church  cf  HAE 
IJioMinm-in-Moiiti1;  the  subjoct  of  this  work  was  Our  Lady, 
amMn]Kmuid  by  San  Giovanni  Kvan«!ohsta,  tfant'As[Ohtino, 
and  utluT  bainta;'  it  \\iw  plaml  in  a  ehnprl  "within  which 
(1luviUiu  proposed  to  IK'  mtcrml  after  his  ilrath.  In  tho, 
ohmvh  of  San  Fnuu'oseo  he  painted  a  pirturo  of  the  Nativity, 
with  St.  Jjunos  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;!  and,  in  the 
dniivh  of  St.  Picro  he  commenced  the  dtu'uration  of  a  mobt 
beautiful  i-hapol  for  Oomcmoo  Gar^anelli,  a  noble  and  citizen 
of  Bologna;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he  had 
but  executed  some  few  of  the  figures  on  the  coiling,  when  ho 
left  the  work  unfinished,  or  rather  scarcely  begun,  f 

In  Mantua,  besides  the  works  executed  for  the  Marquis,  as 
mentioned  above,  Lorenzo  Costa  painted  a  picture  of  Our 
Lady  in  the  church  of  St.  viilve,stei ;  on  one  side  of  the 
Virgin  is  St.  Silvester,  vtho  ^-commends  the  people  of  that 
city  to  her  care,;  on  the  other  arc  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Paul, 
JSi  Elizabeth,  and  St.  Jerome.  From  what  I  am  told,  it 
should  appear  that  this  picture  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
»St.  Silvester  after  the  death  of  Costa,  who,  having  finished 
his  days  in  Mantua,  where  his  descendants  have  remained 
ever  since,  desned  to  have  a  burial-place  in  that  church  for 
himself,  and  those  who  should  follow  after  him.§  This 

The  latter  engraved  by  Count  Pompco  Litt.i,  in  this  Famujh  relflm  Itah- 
an\.  The  triumphs  mentioned  hy  V.IMII  circ  two,  that  of  Liio,  whose  car  is 
drawn  by  elepluntb  f  and  that  ot  Dc.ith,  reprusi'ntcd  m  «i  ehamrt  dra\vu  by 
bulKiloi'S. 

*  Tins  picture  is  still  in  tlu*  church  of  S*m  Giovanni— in  Monte,  in  tbo 
seventh  ehapul  namely,  tlwt  formeily  in  the  ponsi'ssum  of  the  Chedini 
family,  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Eicolani  and  Sopni.  Another  puintin^ 
bv  L&ren/,o  Cost.ij  ijud  to  have  been  designed  by  Fiancu,  is  on  the  high 
altar  of  tho  same  church. 

f  The  church  of  San  Francesco,  turned  into  the  Dngnna  (custom-house) 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  has  of  late  years  been  listened 
to  its  ongmtil  use,  but  the  work  of  Costa  is  lost.  The  lunette,  which  stood 
abino  it,  has,  however,  been  preserved.  The  painting  is  by  the  aami»  master, 
svnd  repu-sents  the  Dead  Christ  between  two  angeh  It  ib  now  mthe  ljma- 
soteca  of  tho  Academy  of  Bologna. —JEW,  /Vor.,  ltU9. 

£  Of  this  chapel  Vasaii  makes  further  mention  m  the  Life  of  Ercole 
Fcrrareso. 

§  This  picture  was  giver.  tr»  the  chuich  by  Lorenzo,  aa  appears  from  thf 
inscription  beneath  it.  COSFA  Fflcir  *,t  DONAVIT,  MI>XXV.  \Vhon  t)ie 
church  of  St.  Silvester  was  destroyed  in  1788,  the  picture  was  placed  in 
thatofSant'  Andrea, 
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master  performed  many  other  works,  of  which  I  will  speak 
no  further,  since  it  suffices  to  have  named  the  best*  I 
received  his  portrait  in  Mantua,  from  Ferino  Ghisoni,  t  an 
excellent  painter,  who  assured  me  that  the  likeness  was  by 
Costa's  own  hand.  The  latter  drew  tolerably  well,  as  may 
be  seen  from  our  book,  wherein  there  is  a  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing on  parchment,  repiesenting  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Jerome  in  chiaro-scuro,  by  Lorenzo,  botli 
very  well  done. 

The  disciples  of  Lorenzo  Costa  were  Ercole  da  Ferrara  his 
compatriot,  whose  life  I  propose  to  write  immediately ;  and 
Ludovico  Malmo,J  also  a  Ferrarese,§  by  whom  we  have 
many  works  in  other  places,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city;  but 
the  best  that  he  performed  was  a  picture  which  is  now  in  the 
church  of  San  Francesco,  in  Bologna,  in  a  chapel  near  the 
principal  door.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  Jesus  Christ  at 
the  age  of  twelve  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  || 
The  elder  Dosso,  of  Fcnara,  also  acquired  the  first  principle^ 
of  his  art  under  Costa,  but  of  Dosso's  works  we  shall  make 
further  mention  in  the  proper  place;  and  this  is  as  much  a* 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  respecting  the  life  and  works  of 
Lorenzo  Costa,  of  Feirara.!" 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Magi,  by  Loren/o,  in  the  Biera,  at  Milan, 
and  theic  are  thiee  in  the  Gallery  of  Berlin.  For  an  enumciation  and  de- 
scription of  other  woiks  by  this  maatei,  see  Baruffaldi,  Vite  deyh  Artefict 
Feiraresi. 

\  Bottari  informs  us  that "  Ghisoni  was  a  Mantuan,  and  disciple  of  Giuho 
Romano,  who  availed  himself  of  his  assistance  m  many  of  his  works," 

*  The  name  of  this  aitist  is  properly  Mazzolmo,— Ed.  Flor.,  1832,  See 
B<iniftaldi,  who  gives  1540  as  the  period  about  which  his  labouis  ceased. 
See  Also  Cittadclla,  Catahgo  (ft1  Fitton  Fenaresi,  torn.  vi.  p  310,  fiom 
whom  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Giovanni  Mazzuoli,  but 
was  called  Ma/zolmo  as  a  u  nom  do  caresse  " 

§  According  to  Malvasia,  the  number  of  Lorenzo's  disciples  was  210 

||  This  is  now  in  the  Roval  Galleiy  of  Beilm,  German  edition,  \ol,  n  , 
part  2,  p  121, 

t  Loienzo  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1535.  Many  of  his  descendants 
weie  also  painteia.  See  Memorw  onqmah  di  Belle  Afi\y  &c,  senee  m, 
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SOMK  timt>  b^Poiv  the  death  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  Ida  disc 
Eirolu  l?Yi  r«irt\si»,  had  athuiuk<l  I'oiiMiliMiibh1,  reputation,  arul 
luul  been  invited  to  mauy  phuvs  to  exeie^c  Ins  calling  ;  lie, 
would,  however,  not  consent  to  abandon  Ins  master  (a  thing 
that  happens  but  very  rarely),  ami  pieferred  remaining  with 
him,  making  int'enor  gahi^,  and  reeeivin^  a  smaller  amount 
of  praise,  to  woiking  tiloiu1  with  higher  credit  and  laiger 
proliK  Thih  gratitude  <»\  the  pint  ol'  Eieole  de^rves  all 
the  more  commendation  for  the,  rarity  with  which  it  is  found 
among  men ;  but  lie,  knowing  himself  to  be/  indebted  to 
Lorenzo,  postponed  all  thought  ol1  his  own  intoic^t  to  con- 
sideration for  his  master,  towards  whom  ho  conducted  him- 
self as  a  brother  or  son,  even  to  thii  extremity  of  his  life. 

The  drawing  of  Ereolc  being  superior  to  that  of  Gohta,  the 
former  painted  certain  stories  in  tempera, — the  figures  of 
which  are  small, — beneath  the  painting  executed  by  Lo- 
renzo, for  the  chapel  of  San  Vinceiwio,  in  the  church  of  San 
Potrouio,  and  these  arc  so  well  done,  they  exhibit  a  manner 
so  good  and  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  any- 
thing better,  nor  even  to  imagine  the  amount  of  cure  and 
labour  bestowed  by  Ereohi  on  that  work  "£  The  Pi  edelln> 
therefore,  is  a  much  better  performance  than  the  pietnre, 
although  both  were  executed  at  the  same  time,  dining  the 
life  of  Costa,  After  the  death  of  the  litter,  Krcolc  wu*  ap- 
pointed by  Domemco  Garganolli  to  finish  the  chapel  in  San 
Petronio*  which,  as  we  have  before  related,  Lorenxo  had  be- 
gun, but  had  completed  only  a  small  part  of  it.§  For  this 

*  The  name  of  this  artist  was  Ercole  Gramli. 

t  Much  dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  year  of  Ei  cole's  buth,  xilm-li 
tl.iiuffaldi  conisidera  to  have  been  1401,  but  fuithci  rnflcarch  ui.iki'a  it 
ob\  ions  that  this  is  not  the  coircct  d«itP9  andtho  best  uuthontius  iigiec  to 
uccept  that  given  above  (1463,  wtr«),  as  tlie  closo&t  ip{troxin)at)uii  to  thu 
tr'io  one  j\t  which  wo  ca,n  now  arrive 

j!  The  Picdi'lln  with  the  picture  was  lomovod  to  thn  Aldovraudi  pulrire* 
See  ante,  p.  148,  note 

§  An  error  of  the  copywtj  or  the  press,  for  flan  Pi&r&,  aa  Yaaan  hw 
written  it  m  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  Sec  antc>  p.  150, 
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work  Garganelli  engaged  to  give  Ercole  four  ducats  per 
month,  with  his  own  expenses,  and  those  of  an  assistant, 
supplying  him,  moreovei,  with  all  the  colours  lequired 
for  the  painting,  to  which  Ercole  set  himself  diligently,  anil 
which  he  completed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  greatly  sur- 
passed his  master,  not  in  the  drawing  only,  but  in  the  co- 
louung  and  invention  also.  In  the  first  compartment,  or, 
pi  opcrly  speaking,  on  the  first  wall,  is  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ, 
depicted  with  much  judgment ;  for,  besides  the  figure  of 
Clnist  himself, — there  seen  already  dead, — the  tumult  caused 
by  the  Jews,  who  have  thronged  to  behold  the  Mes&iah  on 
the  Cross,  is  represented  most  admirably.  Among  this 
crowd  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  admirably  executed 
heads,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Ercole  laboured  with  infinite 
pains  to  make  them  all  as  different  as  possible  one  from 
another,  so  that  they  should  not  resemble  each  other  in  any 
manner.  There  arc  likewise  certain  figures  burbling  into 
tears  of  soriow,  which  prove  clearly  how  earnest  were  the 
efforts  made  by  this  aitist  to  imitate  nature.  Vciy  touch- 
ing is  the  swooning  of  the  Madonna  likewise,  and  still  more 
so  is  the  aspect  of  the  Maries,  as  they  turn  towards  her  with 
looks  full  of  compassion ;  but  almost  beyond  imagination  is 
the  expression  of  profound  sorrow  with  which  they  regard 
what  they  best  loved,  lying  dead  before  thorn,  while  they  see 
themselves  on  the  point  of  losing  her  whom,  next  to  the 
Saviour  himself,  they  hold  most  dear.  Among  other  re- 
markable parts  of  this  work  is  also  a  figuie  of  Longinus, 
mounted  on  a  meagre  horse,  which  is  foreshortened,  and  in 
admirable  relief;  his  countenance  betrays  consciousness  of 
the  impiety  which  he  has  committed  in  piercing  the  side  of 
Jesus,  with  the  penitence  which  accompanies  his  enlighten- 
ment and  conversion.  The  attitudes  in  which  the  Soldieis, 
who  play  for  the  vestment  of  Christ,  are  placed,  are  likewise 
remarkable,  and  the  expression  of  their  faces  is  appropriate, 
while  their  dresses  are  singular  and  fanciful.  The  Thieves, 
suspended  each  on  his  cross,  are  admirably  depicted.  Ercole 
delighted  much  in  foreshortening,  which,  if  it  be  well  done,  is 
certainly  of  excellent  effect ;  and  he  has  painted  a  Soldier  ic 
this  work,  seated  on  a  Horse,  which  rears  its  fore  feet  into 
the  air,  and  comes  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  to 
be  in  full  relief :  the  rider  holds  a  Standard  in  lus  luud, 
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wluoh  the  wind  is  bending,  and  the  effort  made  by  the 
Soldier  to  maintain  it  in  its  position  is  most  admirably  ox- 
pressed.  The  figure  of  San  Giovanni,  wiappod  in  a  hm'ii 
cloth,  is  seen  flying  from  the  plaue;  and  the  soldicvh  who 
appear  in  this  picture,  arc  all  perfectly  well  delineatod,  with 
movements  more  natuial  and  mure  appropriate  than  any  that 
had  ever  been  seen  up  to  that  time.  All  these  varied  and 
powerful  attitudes,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  per- 
haps to  present  more  effectually,  may  seive  to  show  the  great 
knowledge  of  ast  possessed  by  Ercole,  and  the  earnest  pains 
which  he  bellowed  or  his  woiks.* 

On  the  wall,  opposite  to  that  whereon  lie  painted  the 
Crucilixion,  Ercole  depicted  the  Death  of  the  Vh»m.  Our 
Lady  is  surrounded,  by  tho  Apostles,  wlio  stand  in  very 
beautiful  attitudes,  and  among  them  arc  six  figures,  which 
are  the  portraits  of  persons,  declared,  by  those  acquainted 
with  thorn,  to  be  most  animated  likenesses.  In  the  same 
work  our  artist  painted  his  own  portrait,  with  that  of 
Domcnioo  Garganelli,  the  owner  of  the  chapel,  \\  ho,  when 
the  whole  was  completed,  for  the  love  ho  bore  to  Krcole, 
and  moved  by  the  praises  which  he  heard  bestowed  upon  tho 
work,  presented  to  the  master  one  thousand  livres  at  Bo- 
logna. It  is  said  that  Ercole  devoted  twelve  yearh  to  this 
woik  ,  seven  to  painting  it  in  fresco,  and  jive  more,  to  re- 
touching1 it  a  secco.  lie  executed  other  works,  it  is  true, 
within  that  period  :  we  know  more  particularly  of  on«,  tho 
Predella  of  the  High  Altar  of  Sail  Giovanni  —  in  Monte 
namely,  wheieon  he  depicted  three  sloiies  from  the 


Ercole  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  character,  and  it  was 
his  custom  when  he  was  at  work  to  refuse  every  one, 
whether  painters  or  others,  permission  to  see  his  labours; 

*  "  Aftci  tins  animated  description  who,"  inquires  a  Florcnlmc*  com- 
mentatoi,  "who  shall  sav  that  Yaaan  was  a  malignant  writer,  anxious  to 
conceal  the  merit  of  all  .utiste,  the  TUBLMIIS  only  exccpted  '•'"  Certainly  no 
one  mho  reads  his  work  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  will  «iccu&e  him  of  any 
such  partiality;  instances  to  the  contiury  appearing  in  every  jMit. 

t  SOPIO  writers  lament  this  PredelJa  a&  lost  ;  but  Gunhimli  (note  to 
Bnrutifaldi'B  Life  of  Ercole  Fenrarcac)  believes  two  of  the  thico  stones  to 
have  been  sold  to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  174!),  and  to  he  IHW  in  thii  Royal 
Gallery  of  Dresden.  See  Lettcre  Pittonchq  'vol.  iv,  p.  380.  Milant»s4 
edition  of 
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he  was  therefore  much  disliked  in  Bologna  by  the  artists  of 
that  city,  who  have,  indeed,  always  been  moved  by  envy  to 
the  hatred  of  strangers  invited  thither  to  work  j*  nay,  they 
sometimes  exhibit  the  same  feeling  in  rivalry  among  them- 
selves, but  this  may  indeed  be  cont>idered  a  vice  common  to 
the  professors  of  our  arts  in  all  places,  \  Certain  Bolognese 
painters,  therefore,  agreed  one  day  with  a  joiner,  and  having, 
by  moans  of  this  man,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  church, 
near  the  chapel  where  Ercole  was  working,  they  entered  the 
latter  by  force  on  the  following  night.  Not  content  with 
examining  the  work,  which  ought  to  have  sufficed  them, 
they  proceeded  to  carry  off  all  the  cartoons,  sketches,  draw- 
ings, and  every  other  useful  thing  that  they  could  find,  a 
thing  which  caused  Ercole  so  much  vexation,  that  when  the 
work  was  completed  he  quitted  Bologna  without  further  de- 
lay, taking  with  him  Duca  Tagliapietra,  a  sculptor  of  con- 
siderable renown,:):  by  whom  the  beautiful  foliage  in  marble 
was  executed,  which  decorated  the  front  of  the  chapel 
wherein  the  above-described  work  of  Ercole  was  painted, 
The  same  sculptor  likewise  executed  all  the  stone-work  of 
the  windows  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  at  Ferraia,  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  §  In  company  with  this  artist, 
therefore,  Ercole,  having  become  weary  at  length  of  abiding 
at  a  distance  from  his  home,  remained  ever  after  in  Ferrara, 
where  he  performed  many  works.f 

Ercole  da  Ferrara  had  an  inordinate  love  of  wine,  and 
was  frequently  intoxicated,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  short- 
ened by  this  habit.  He  had  attaineds  without  accident,  to 
his  fortieth  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  apoplexy, 
which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

*  Who  knows  but  that  tins  remark  may  have  procured  for  Vasari  the 
harsh  censures  of  Malvasia,  and  the  virulent  diatribes  of  Caracci  P  —  Ed. 
jF/oi  .,1832-8. 

t  Lan?i  remarks,  that  if  Vasari  speaks  of  the  envy  of  foreign  artists, 
neither  does  he  conceal  that  of  the  Florentines,  Witness  his  own  life, 
that  of  Donatello,  and  still  more  strikingly,  that  of  Pietro  PeMgino 

$  "  Now,"  remarks  Bottan,  «  but  little  known." 

j  Probably  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Este  family,  opposite  to  the  Duomo, 
suice  the  Ctotello  has  no  windows  richly  decorated  with  marble,  —  Ed.  Flor* 
1849, 

11  For  d  jtails  respecting  these  works,  Bee  Bamffaldi,  ut  suprat 
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Ho  left  behind  him  his  ilisciplc  Guido  of  Bologna,*  by 
whom  a  Crucifixion  in  fresco  was  painted  in  the  year  1491, 
under  the  portico  of  San  Piero  in  Bologna,  f  a*  niay  bo  seen 
from  his  name,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  work.  In  this 
picture  are  the  Maries,  the  Thieves,  Horses,  and  other 
figures,  all  tolerably  well  done  ;  and  as  Guido  earnestly  de- 
sired to  be  esteemed  in  his  native  city,  as  his  master  had 
been,  he  studied  so  zealously,  and  subjected  himself  to  ,so 
many  hardships,  that  he  died  in  the  thirty-firth  year  of  his 
age  Had  this  painter  begun  to  acquire  the  art  in  his  child- 
hood, instead  of  in  his  eighteenth  year  as  he,  did,  ho  would 
not  only  have  equalled  his  master  without  dillieulty,  but 
would  even  have  surpassed  him  by  very  much,  la  our  book 
there  are  some  very  good  drawings  by  Ercole  and  Guido, 
executed  with  much  grace  and  in  a  very  good  manner. 


THE  VENETIAN  PAINTER,  JACOPO  BELLINI. 

[BORN  ....  —  DIED  .  .  .  .] 

AND  HIS  SONS,  GIOVANNI  AND  GENTILE  BELLINI. 
[BORN  U2G— DIED  151G.]         [BORN  H21— DIED  1307.] 

zealous  efforts  are  supported  by  talent  and  icctitude, 
though  tlie  beginning  may  appear  lowly  and  poor,  yet  do 
they  proceed  constantly  upward  by  gradual  btcp.s,  never 
ceasing  nor  taking  rest  until  they  have  finally  attained  the 
summit  of  distinction,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  poor  and 
humble  commencement  of  the  Bellini  family,  and  in  the  ele- 
vation to  which  it  attained  by  the  devotion  of  its  founders  to 
th«  art  of  painting. 

The  Venetian  artist,  Jacopo  Bellini,  was  a  disciple  of* 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  a  rival  of  that  Domemco  who 
taught  the  method  of  painting  in  oil  to  Andrea  dal  Caatagno ; 

*  Guido  Aspcrtini,  according  to  Mill vam,  Pel&na  Pittnce.  He  was  a 
competitor  and  rival,  not  a  disciple  of  TSieoleilti  Fen.ua.  Thcic  in  uu 
Adoption  of  the  MRJJI,  by  this  master,  m  the  CUllciy  ot  Bologna. 

t  This  picture  was  destioyed  when  the  pmtico  wa»  demolished,  and  the 
whole  facade  rebuilt. 
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but  altliougli  lie  laboured  very  zealously  to  attain  eminence 
in  his  art,  yet  he  never  acquired  any  great  reputation  in  the 
same,  until  after  the  departure  of  the  above-named  Domenico 
from  Venice.  But  fiom  that  time  forward,  finding  himself 
alonr,,  and  without  a  competitor  who  could  equal  him  in  that 
city,  his  fame  and  credit  constantly  increased,  and  he  at- 
tained to  such  eminence  as  to  be  reputed  the  first  in  his 
profession:  and  the  renown  thus  acquired  was  not  only 
maintained  in  his  house,  but  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  two  sons,  both  decidedly  inclined 
to  tHe  art,  and  each  possessed  of  good  ability  and  fine 
genius.  One  of  these  was  called  Giovanni,  the  other  Gen- 
tilcyv  a  name  which  Jacopo  gave  him  in  memory  of  the 
tender  affection  borne  to  himself  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
his  master,  who  had  been  as  a  kind  father  to  hia  youth, 
When  these  two  sons  therefore  had  attained  the  proper  age, 
Jacopo  himself  instructed  them  carefully  in  the  principles  of 
de&ign,  but  no  long  time  elapsed  befoie  both  greatly  sur- 
passed their  father;  who,  rejoicing  much  thereat,  encouraged 
them  constantly,  telling  them,  that  he  desired  to  see  them  do 
as  did  the  Tuscans,  who  were  perpetually  striving  among 
themselves  to  carry  off  the  palm  of  distinction  by  outstrip- 
ping each  other,  and  that  so  he  would  have  Giovanni  surpass 
himself,  while  Gentile  should  vanquish  them  both,  and  so  on 
successively. 

The  first  works  by  which  Jacopo  acquired  fame  were  the 
portraits  of  Giorgio  Cornaro  and  of  Caterina,  queen  of 
Cypress;  a  picture  which  he  sent  to  Yerona,  and  which 
represented  the  Passion  of  Chiist,  with  many  figures,  among 
which  he  depicted  the  portrait  of  himself ;  and  an  historical 
picture  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  which  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Scuola^r  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista ;  all  which, 
and  many  others,  were  executed  by  Jacopo,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sons.  The  last-named  picture  was  painted  on 
canvas,  as  it  is  almost  always  the  custom  to  do  in  that  city, 

Gentile  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  and  was  born  in  1421; 
Giovanni  m  1426. 

t  The  word  Svuola  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  place  of  education. 
Societies  for  visiting  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  redeeming  slaves,  and  othei 
ch.intable  purposes,  frequently  assume  that  designation  which  is  then  syno- 
nymous with  brotherhood,  company,  &c. 
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where  they  but  rarely  paint  on  wood  of  the  nuipli  OP 
as  is  Ubual  in  other  places.  This  wood,  which  «rourh  for  the, 
most  part  along  the  banks  of  rivers  <n  other  watn>,  is  \ery 
biii'l,  and  is  excellent  for  painting  on,  because  it  holds  very 
tinnly  when  joined  properly  with  biriUblc.  &lue  l>ut  ui 
Teiuve  they  do  not  paint  on  panel,  or,  if  they  iiM1  it  oecji- 
3ioiulljr3  they  take  no  other  wood  than  that  of  tin1  lir,  which 
is  most  abuiuLmt  in  that  city,  being  bi ought  thither,  along 
the  river  Adige,  in  Urge  quantities  fioin  Germany,  to  ?viy 
nothing  of  that  uliiek  al&o  comes  from  Sehivuuu  It  i^  the 
custom,  then,  in  Venice  to  paint  very  much  on  ean\u^,  either 
because  that  material  does  nut  to  readily  split,  is  not  liable 
to  clefts,  and  does  not  suller  from  the  worm,  or  beciuiM1  pie- 
tares  on  canvas  may  be  made  of  biic.li  size  as  IH  denned,  and 
can  also  be  conveniently  sent  wlutheiwvor  the  <M\uer 
pleases,  with  little  cost  and  trouble.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  the  first  works  of  Jaeopo  and  Gentile  were  on  cloth,  as 
wo  have  said;  and  afterwards  Gentile,  without  any  assist- 
ance, added  seven  or  eight  pictures*  to  that  btory  of  the 
Miracle  of  the  Cioss  of  which  mention  lias  been  made  above. 
In  these  works  Gentile  delineated  the  miracle  performed 
in  respect  of  the  true  cross  of  Christ,  a  piece  of  which  the, 
Scuola,  or  Brotherhood,  above  named,  preserved  as  a  relic, 
and  which  miracle  took  place  as  follows.  The  cross  wa* 
thrown,  I  know  not  by  what  chance,  [  from  the  Ponte  dclla 
Paglia  into  the  canal;  when  many  peihoius  from  the  mcr- 
ence  which  they  bore  to  the  piece  of  the  true  crosr^  of  Jesus 
Christ  contained  within  it,  threw  themselves  into  thu  water 
to  get  it  out.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  found  worthy  to  take  it  thence,  save  only  the  .Principal  or 
Guardian  of  the  said  Brotherhood:!  Gentile,  therefore,  rcprc- 

*  Zanotto,  Pmacoteea  del?  Accad.  Vcneta,  di  Belk  Aiti  tllu&ttatti, 
iwmttnns  that  these  paintings  were  not  seven  or  eight,  but  throe  only, 

^  Ridolfi  says  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  accidentally  caused  the 
cross  to  fall  into  the  vater;  and  Z.motti  affirms  tluit,  it  wns  not  ft  run  the 
Ponte  doll  a  Paglia,  hut  nora  a  bridge  near  the  dirndl  of  Sun  Lorenzo,  that 
the  cross  fell. 

$  The  Guardian  here  alluded  to  is  Andrea  Vend  him  mo.    The  exact 
period  of  this  event  is  not  known,  but  may  bo  placed  between  tbo 
1370,  when  the  Cross  WAS  given  to  the  Scuola  of  San  Giovanni  Eva 
by  Filippo  Mascen,  and  1382,  when  Vendramino  died.    Zunotto, 
dew  del?  Accad,  l^ncla,  <ic. 
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senting  this  story,  delineated  in  perspective  ^vcral  houses  si- 
tuated along  the  Grand  Canal,  showing  the  Ponte  della  Paglia, 
and  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  with  a  long  procession  of  men 
and  women  who  are  walking  behind  the  cleigy.  Many  persona 
have  cast  themselves  into  the  water,  otheis  are  in  the  act  of 
tin  owing  themselves  in,  some  are  half-immersed,  and  others 
are  in  other  positions,  but  all  in  very  fine  attitudes  finally, 
the  artist  depicted  the  Guardian  above-named,  who  recovers 
the  cross.  The  labour  and  pains  bestowed  on  this  work 
were  very  great,  as  is  manifest  when  we  consider  the  vast 
number  of  figures,  the  many  portraits  taken  from  the  life, 
the  diminution  of  the  figures  receding  into  the  distance,  and 
the  likenesses  more  particularly  of  almost  all  the  men  who 
then  belonged  to  that  Scuola}  or  company.  The  master  has 
likewise  represented  the  Replacing  of  the  Cross :  and  all 
these  pictures,  painted  on  canvas,  as  before  related,  brought 
Gentile  very  great  reputation  "" 

In  the  course  of  time  Jacopo  withdrew  himself  entirely 
fiora  his  previous  association  with  his  children,  and  gave  hit 
attention,  as  did  his  two  sons  on  their  part,  each  separately 
to  his  own  works.  Of  Jacopo  I  will  make  no  further  men- 
tion, because  his  paintings,  when  compared  with  those  of  his 
sons,  weie  not  extraordinary,  f  and  no  long  time  after  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  his  sons,  he  died:  but  I  will  not 
omit  to  say  that,  although  the  brothers  separated,  and  each 
lived  alone,  yet  they  had  so  much  affection  for  each  other, 
and  both  held  their  father  in  so  much  reverence,  that  each, 
constantly  extolling  the  other,  attributed  inferior  merit  only 
to  himself,  and  thus  modestly  sought  to  emulate  each  other  no 
less  in  gentleness  and  courtesy  than  in  the  excellences  of  art 

The  first  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini  were  certain  portraits 
from  the  life,  which  gave  great  satisfaction,  more  especially 
that  of  the  Doge  Loredano  ;  but  this  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  likeness  of  Giovanni  Mozzenigo,  brother  of  that  Piero 
Mozzenigo  who  had  been  Doge  long  before  Loredano  J 

*  Two  of  the  pictures  here  described  are  in  tho  Venetian  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  engravings  of  both  may  be  found  m  Zanotto,  ut  supia. 

t  Almost  all  the  works  of  Jacopo  JBellini  have  peushed;  the  only  well 
authenticated  picture  by  this  artist,  now  in  Venice,  is  one  in  the  Manfnni 
Gallery,  representing  the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.— Ed.  Plot  .3 1 838 

|  Giovanni  Mozzenigo  was  Doge  from  1478  to  1485.  Leonardo  Lorcdano^ 
/torn  1501  to  ItfZl  •  the  portrait  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
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At  a  later  period  Giovanni  Bellini  painted  a  pu'tury  for 
the  altar  of  Santa  Caterinn  of  Siena,  in  tho  chinch  of  Sun 
(Giovanni ;  m  this,  which  is  of  a  ratluT  large  *izc,  he  repre- 
sented GUI  Lady  seated  with  the  Child  in  lu>r  annn,  who  i*  ac- 
companied by  St.  Domeiuek,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Catlu'ruu1,  St 
Ursula,  and  two  other  \hgin  saints :  three  very  beautiful 
boys  are  standing  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady,  singing  from  a 
book,*  and  above  the  figures  is  depleted  the  termination  <>i 
the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  building,  which  ib  extremity  wll 
done  ;  the  whole  work  was  considered  to  be  among  the  hist 
that  had  then  been  executed  in  Venieo,  f    *n  tliu  church  ot 
Sant'  Johbc  (Job),  the  same  master  painted  a  pu-turv  for  tli^ 
altar  of  that  saint,  of  which  the  di.iwmg  w  u>ry  good,  and 
the  colouring  beautiful.    The  subject  is  Our  Lady  seated  in 
a  somewhat  elevated  position,  witli  the  Child  in  her  nrms 
Undrapcd  figures  of  Sant*  lobbc,  and  San  jBastiauo  (He- 
liahtian\  are  beside  her,  with  San  Doinomco,  San  Francesco, 
San  Giovanni,  and  Sant'  Agostino,  near  them  ;  beneath  are 
three  boys  playing  musical  instruments  with  much  graco  of 
attitude     This  picture  was  highly  praised,  not  only  when  it 
was  first  seen,  but  has  in  like  manner  been  extolled  ever 
since  as  an  extremely  beautiful  work.]; 

Moved  by  these  most  praiseworthy  performances,  certain 
gentlemen  began  to  reason  among  themselves,  and  to  declare 
that  it  would  be  well  to  profit  by  the  presence  of  Mich 
excellent  masters,  using  the  occasion  to  decorate  thu  Hull  of 
the  Grand  Council  with  hibtorical  paintings,  wherein  .should 
be  depieted  the  glories  and  magnificence  of  their  most 
admirable  city,  her  gieatness,  her  deeds  iu  war,  her  most 

*  Va&an  docs  not  i elate  the  manner  in  winch  Giovanni  IWlmi 
acquired  Ins  knowledge  ol  oil-painting,  but  this  oinibbion  11  suppled  by 
Kidolfi,  Mho  informs  us  that  Giovanni,  having  K atfoumwl  tho  areis,  and 
taken  the  character  of  a  Venetian  nohlc,  went  to  the  studio  of  Antnnollo, 
of  Messmo,  umlei  the  pretext  of  desinng  to  have  bin  purtuit  tnki'ii,  h.v 
\\luch  menus  he  saw  the  master  painting,  and  discovered  all  the  myslny  m* 
the  new  method,  by  which  he  then  profited  to  his  groat  ^un."  Tlim  nnt'e- 
doteis,  liovcvei,diBcreditod  by  many,  and  it  is  indeed  known  that  Antonello 
m.'ide  no  seciet  of  his  method  in  Venice,  where  he-had  a  ciond  of  sehohus, 
in  consequence. — JBd.  Flor,,  1U38. 

•   t  Now  m  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  on  the  first  altar;  it  lint 
ButFeicd  much  injury,  and  been  more  than  once  restored. 

|  IVow  in  the  Venetian  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  t  bears  th 
tbn, 
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important  undertakings,  and  othor  similar  things  worthy  to 
be  represented  in  picture,  and  to  bo  had  in  remembrance  by 
those  who  should  conic  after,  in  ordin*  that  to  the  picture 
and  advantage  derived  from  the  reading  of  history,  might 
be  added  tho  giatificatiou  of  the  eyes  and  equally  of  the 
intellect,  from  seeing  delineated  the  images  of  so  many 
illustrious  nobles,  with  the  admirable  works  of  so  many 
great  men,  all  most  worthy  of  eternal  renown  and  remem- 
brance. 

It  was  therefore  commanded  by  those  who  then  governed, 
that  the  commission  for  this  work  should  be  accorded  to 
Giovanni  and  Gentile,  whose  fame  increased  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  was  further  ordcrocl  that  the  undertaking  should 
be  entered  on  as  soon  as  possible.*  But  we  must  here 
remark  that  Antonio  Veneziano  had  long  before  commencr'd 
the  painting  of  this  Hall,  as  we  have  said  in  his  life  -t  he 
had  even  finished  a  large  hibtorical  picture  there,  w.hcn  ho 
was  compelled  to  depart  from  Venice  by  the  envy  of 
malicious  persons,  and  could  no  longer  continue  that  most 
honourable  enterprise.  $ 

Now  Gentile,  either  because  he  had  more  experience  and 
n.  better  manner  on  canvas  than  in  fresco,  or  for  whatever 
else  may  have  been  tlw  cause,  proceeded  in  such  sort  that  ho 
readily  obtained  permission  to  execute  that  work,  not  in 
fresco,  but  on  canvas,  and  thus,  having  set  hand  thereto,  in  the 
first  story,  he  delineated  the  Pope,  who  presents  a  waxen 
taper  to  the  Doge,  that  the  latter  may  carry  it  in  the  pro- 
cessions which  are  about  to  take  place,  The  whole  exterior 
of  San  Marco  appears  in  this  picture,  the  Pope  is  standing 
in  full  pontificals,  with  numerous  prelates  behind  him.  The 
Doge  is  likewise  standing,  accompanied  by  many  senators. 
In  another  part  of  this  story  the  master  has  depicted  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa :  first,  where  he  receives  the 


*  The  adnrmable  paintings  of  Belhnij"Vivannoand  other  masters,  in  the 
Hall  of  Council  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  now  the  Libiaiy  of  St.  Mark,  irae 
destmed  in  the  fatal  conflagration  of  1577.  German  and  Italian  editions 

f  See  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work. 

i  These  works  were  described  by  Sansovrno  (conternpoiary  of  Yasuri), 
In  a  little  work,  repubhshed,  with  illustrations,  in  1HJH3.  The  same  wnttkr 
enumerates  the  men  of  eminence  whose  likenesses  figured  there,  and  nukes 
them  number  more  than  1 60» 

VOL*  IL  M 
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Venetian  Ambassadors  with  a  friendly  aspect,  ard  next, 
where  he  is  angrily  preparing  for  war;  fine  views  in  perspec- 
tive are  here  delineated,  with  an  immense  number  of  %urea 
and  numcious  portraits,  all  executed  in  an  excellent  manner 
and  with  extraordinary  grace  In  the  picture  next  follow- 
ing, is  also  the  Pope,  encouraging  the  Doge  and  Venetian 
nobles  to  arm  thirty  galleys  at  the  common  expense1,  ^  here- 
with they  are  to  proceed  to  battle  against  the  empnor 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  Pope  is  seated  on  the  pontifical 
seat,  clothed  in  his  rochet;  the  Doge  is  beside  him,  with 
numerous  senators  around  and  at  the  foot  of  tlui  p.ip-il 
throne,  In  this  picture  also,  Gentile  Bellini  depicted  tlic 
Piazza  and  Fagade  of  St.  Mark's,  with  the  flea,  but  in  u 
different  manner  from  that  of  the  preceding  story,  and  with 
so  vast  a  multitude  of  figures,  that  it  is  really  a  marvel.  In 
another  compartment  the  same  Pope  is  again  represented 
standing  in  full  pontificals,  and  conferring  his  benediction  on 
the  Doge,  who  is  armed,  and,  having  a  large  train  of  soldiers, 
would  seem  to  be  departing  for  the  field :  in  long  procession 
behind  the  Doge  is  an  immense  number  of  nobles,  and  the 
palace  of  San  Marco  is  seen  in  perspective.  This  work  is 
one  of  the  best  executed  by  the  hand  of  Gentile,  although 
the  picture  wherein  there  is  the  representation  of  a  sea-iight 
displays  more  invention  ,•  for  in  the  last  there  are  numerous 
galleys  engaged  in  battle,  with  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
men,  and,  in  fine,  because  the  artist  has  here  proved  that  ho 
was  no  less  accurately  acquainted  with  maritime  warfaie 
than  with  the  details  of  painting,  The  crowd  of  galleys, 
involved  in  all  the  confusion  of  battle,  the  fighting  men,  the 
barks  seen  in  perspective,  and  diminished  with  the  most 
correct  proportions,  the  well-ordered  combat,  the  attack,  the 
defence,  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  the  wounded  soldiers, 
and  those  who,  in  various  manners,  are  dying,  the  cleaving 
of  the  waters  by  the  galleys,  the  movement  of  the  waves, 
the  variety  of  weapons  proper  to  the  sea  service — all  thin 
immense  diversity  of  objects  cannot  but  serve  to  show  th<j 
vast  ability  of  Gentile,  his  power  of  invention,  his  rectitude 
of  judgment,  and  his  knowledge  of  art,  every  part  being 
perfect  in  itself,  and  the  whole  admirably  composed.* 

*  SansoYino  attributes  this  story  to  Giovanni  Bellmi,  but  neither  Gio- 
vanni nor  Gentile  did  more  than  restore  it,  as  we  find  from 
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la  another  story  the  artist  has  represented  the  Popa 
receiving  the  Doge,  who  has  returned  with  the  victory  so 
much  desired  j  the  pontiff  is  bestowing  on  him  various  marks 
of  friendship,  with  the  ling  of  gold  with  which  he  is  lo 
espouse  the  sea,  as  his  buccebrtors  have  done,  and  btill 
continue  to  do  every  year,  in  sign  of  the  seal  and  perpetual 
dominion  which  they  deservedly  hold  over  that  element.  In 
this  compartment  is  Otho,  ion  of  Frederick  Earbarusbii, 
portrayed  from  the  life,  he  is  kneeling  before  the  l?ope  ; 
and  as  behind  the  Doge  there  is  a  retinue  of  aimed  soldiers, 
so  behind  the  Pontiff  are  there  many  cardinals  and  nobles. 
In  this  story  the  poops  of  the  galleys  only  appear,  and  on 
that  of  the  admiral  is  the  figure  of  Victory  painted  to  seem 
of  gold,  and  seated,  with  a  crown  on  the  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  the  hand.* 

The  stones  which  were  to  decorate  the  other  parts  of  the 
hall  were  adjudged  to  Giovanni,  the  brother  of  Gentile ; 
but  as  the  order  of  the  events  there  represented  by  him  IB 
connected  with  those  executed  in  great  part,  but  not  com- 
pleted, by  Vivarino,')  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  in  the 
first  place  say  somewhat  of  the  latter.  Those  paita  of  the 
Hall,  then,  which  were  not  adjudged  to  Gentile,  were  given 
partly  to  Giovanni  and  partly  to  Vivarino,  to  the  end  that 
all  might  be  excited,  by  mutual  emulation,  to  more  zealous 
efforts.  Wherefore  Vivarino,  having  commenced  the  part 
which  belonged  to  him,  painted,  immediately  following  the 
last  story  of  Gentile,  the  above  named  Otho,  offering  himself 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  as  their  messenger,  to  attempt 

who  notifiea  their  having  done  so  in  his  Anndi  Veneti,  as  follows  •  "  U74. 
Was  begun  the  rcstoiation  of  the  painting  of  the  battle  between  the  Ai- 
rnnda  of  the  Signoiu,  and  that  of  Ferjgo  Baibdioaaa,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Grand  Council,  because  it  was  falling  to  the  giound  with  the  damp  and 
old  age,  and  those  who  have  done  the  work  are  Zuane  and  Zentile  Behno, 
brothers,  who  have  promised  that  it  shall  last  200  years."— Archim  Stonoo 
Xtahano,  torn.  Yii.  p.  (163. 

*  In  the  little  work  of  Sanaovino,  befoie  cited,  thia  story  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  painted  by  Vittore  Pisano,  called  Pi^anello, 

f  liidolfi,  and  after  him  Bottan,  iifHim  this  master  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Vivaruu  For  the  various  opinions  suppotted  by  wnters  in  refer- 
ence to  these  artists,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Zanetti,  Pitture  Venexianc; 
La,nzit  Stona  Pittoncay  Zauotto,  La  Pinacoleoa  della  Veneta  Accudemta 
lltustrata ;  Sansovmo,  Venesia  descntta ;  Boschmi,  Gmda  da 
and  others. 
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the  settlement  of  peace  between  them  and  his  father 
Frederick  Barbarossa ;  with  his  departure,  after  having 
obtained  their  permission,  on  the  faith  of  his  word.  In  thin 
iiist  part,  to  say  nothing  of  other  characteristic  amply 
worthy  of  consideration,  Yivariuo  painted  in  very  line 
perspective  an  open  Temple,,  with  flights  of  steps  tuul 
numerous  figures.  Before  the  Pope,  who  LS  seated  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  senators,  is  Oiho  kneeling  and  plighting 
Ins  faith  by  an  oath.  In  the  next  compartment  Yivarino 
represented  Otho  crowned  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  who 
receives  him  joyfully;  and  in  this  picture,  arc  buildings  in 
perspective  very  finely  painted  ;  liarbarossa  is  sealed,  and 
his  son,  who  kneels  before  him,  holds  his  hand :  Otho  is 
accompanied  by  many  Venetian  nobles,  and  among  these 
figures  are  portraits  from  the  life,  so  well  depicted  as  to  provu 
that  this  master  copied  nature  very  faithfully.  Poor 
Vivarino  would  have  completed  the  remainder  of  his  portion 
greatly  to  his  own  credit,  but  being  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
and  exhausted  by  his  labours,  it  pleased  God  that  he  should 
die  early,  and  he  could  proceed  no  further  ;  nay,  ho  could  not 
entirely  finish  even  what  he  had  commenced,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  Giovanni  Bellini  should  retouch  the  work  in 
certain  parts, 

Giovanni  had  Impself  meanwhile  begun  four  stories,  which 
followed  those  above  described  in  regular  succession.  In  the 
first  he  depicted  the  same  Pope*  in  the  church  of  Han  Marco, 
which  he  also  delineated  exactly  as  it  stood.  The  pontiff 
presents  his  foot  to  Frederigo  Barbarossa  to  kiss,  but  this 
first  picture  of  Giovanni,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
was  rendered  much  more  animated,  and  beyond  comparison 
better  in  every  way,  by  the  most  excellent  Titian,  To  follow 
Giovanni  in  his  stories,  however — in  the  next  he  portrayed 
the  Pope  saying  mass  in  San  Marco,  and  afterwards,  in  tho 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Doge,  granting  plenary 
and  perpetual  indulgence  to  all  who  at  certain  periods  shall 
visit  the  church  of  San  Marco,  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  „ 
being  particularly  specified.  The  master  here  depicted  the 
interior  of  the  church,  with  the  Pope  in  his  pontifical  habit 
on  the  steps  descending  trom  the  Choir,  surrounded  by 

*  Alexander  VT 
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lumerous  cardinals  and  nobles ,  the  concourse  of  these 
persons  rendering  tins  a  licli  ami  beautiful  pii'turc.  In  the 
compartment  beneath  that  above  deseubecl,  the  Pupe  is  seen 
in  his  rochet  presenting  an  umbrella  or  canopy  to  the  Doi»c, 
after  having  given  one  to  the  Emperor  and  retained  two  for 
liimself.  In  the  lust  picture  painted  by  Giovanni,  Pope 
Alexander,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Doge,  are  seen  to  arrive  in 
Home,  outbide  the  gate  of  which  city  the  Pontiff  is  presented 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  with  eight  standards  of 
vaiious  colours,  and  eight  silver  trumpets,  which  he  gives  to 
the  Doge,  that  he  and  his  successors  may  bear  them  as  their 
standard,  or  ensign  of  war.  Giovanni  here  depicted  the 
city  of  Korue  in.  somewhat  distant  perspective,  with  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  a  vast  body  of  soldiers :  there  are 
besides  innunicinble  banners,  standards,  and  other  tokens  of 
rejoicing,  on  the  castle  St.  Angela  and  clsewheie,  These 
works,  which  tire  really  beautiful,  gave  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  Giovanni  had  just  reeeucd  the.  commission  to  paint  all 
the  remaining  portion  of  that  hall  when  he  died,  having 
already  attained  to  a  good  old  age.* 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  works  executed  m  the 
Hall  of  the  Council  only,  that  we  may  not  iuteri  upt  the  de- 
scription of  the  htoiiea  depicted  there,  but  we  will  now  turn 
back  a  little  to  relate  that  many  other  paintings  were 
executed  by  the  same  masters.  t  Among  these  is  a  picture 
which  is  now  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  San 
Domenicof  in  Pesaro ,  and  in  the  church  of  San  Zaccheria  in 
Venice,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Girolamo,  namely,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous  Sainfs,  painted  with  great  care  : 

*  The  date  of  Giovanni's  death,  nf  given  hv  some  wutera,  its  1512,  by 
others,  1514  ;  but  Mruino  tiiinuto,  in  :  is  Dtun\  Voieti^  MSS ,  hats  told  us, 
not  only  the  year,  but  the  d<iy,  in  the  following  woidh :  "Nov.  15,  ISlfj 
Wts  heai  thu,  mnimnir,  that  Zudn  J3elm,  an  exci-llent  pnintui,  is>  dead.  His 
fame  is  known  through  the  world,  and,  oUl  fis  he  nas,  ho  painted  most  ad- 
mit ably.  He  wito  buiied  at  Z:mzcnopuln  (Giovanni  e  Paolo)  in  hifa  own  tomb, 
uhnc  wa*  likewise  buried  Zentil  Bchn,  Ins  biothor,whowa8  albo  an  excellent 
painter  (optima  pytor}^  See  vol.  xxiu  p.  184.  A  painting,  which  -was 
formerly  m  the  Abbot's  chamber  of  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  Monks 
of  Santa  Gmstina  in  Tadua,  bore  the  following  insuription,  which  seivch  to 
confirm  the  testimony  oi'Sanuto  JOANNFB  BEMJNUS,  P.,  141 G.  See  Bian- 
doleqe,  Gittda  da  J'adoua  Edition  of  17^5,  p,  103-4. 

f  This  most  beautiful  picture  is  not  in  San  Dnmenico,  but  m  R«m  Fi.m- 
ccsc'o,  a  church  of  the  same  city  of  I'GSJJO  — Ed.  Flor*,  18S2-8,  tind  that 
of  1846-d 
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in  this  there  is  a  building  very  judiciously  executed;*  and  in 
the  same  city,  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Frati  Minori,  calli-d  the 
"  Ca  gvande,"  there  is  another  by  the  same  ma^iT,  very 
well  drawn  and  in  a  very  good  manner  .f  a  similar  work  w 
lo  be  seen  in  San  Miehele  di  Murano,  a  monastery  of 
Gamaldoline  monks.J  And  in  San  Fraiuwo  ddla  Yigna, 
uhicli  belongs  to  the  Barefooted  Fnara,  (Frati  del  Zoccolo) 
there  was  a  picture  of  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  ohl  church, 
which  was  so  beautiful,  that  having  boon  highly  extolled 
before  Louis  XT.,  king  of  France,  he  requested  the  gift  of  it 
with  so  much  earnestness,  that  those  monks  were  compelled 
to  gratify  him  therewith,  however  reluctant  they  weie  to  da 
so.  Another  was  put  into  its  place  witli  the  name  of  the 
&amc  Giovanni,  but  not  by  any  means  so  beautiful  or  so  well 
done  as  the  first,  §  and  many  believe  that  this  last  named 
was  for  the  most  part  executed  by  Girolamo  Moectto,  u 
pupil  of  Giovanni.  There  is  a  picture  by  this  same-  master 
in  the  possession  of  the  Brotherhood  of  San  Girolamo;  tho 
figures  are  small,  but  the  work  is  very  highly  esteemed.  And 
in  the  house  of  Messer  Giorgio  Cornaro  is  a  picture  equally 
beautiful,  representing  the  Saviour  with  Cleophasand  Luke.|| 
In  the  above-mentioned  hall  Giovanni  paid  ted  another 
picture,  but  not  at  the  same  time.  This  contains  a  story 
showing  the  Venetians  inviting  a  Pope,T  I  know  not  which, 

*  Still  in  its  place,  and  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  was  taken  to  Paris 
in  1797,  and  was  restored  to  Venice  in  1815.  There  is  a  jnctmi'  at  Cattle 
Howard,  representing  the  same  subject,  and  bcaimg  the  name  of  (jinuumi 
Bellini,  which  Dr.  Waaijen  declares  to  be  the  "  true  original  of  the  many 
copies  made  from  that  work."— KiLMtweike  undKwistfrr  in  Enyhuut, 

t  This  picture  is  still  m  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  Glouosa  do1 1'Yari, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Friars-Minors,  but  is  now  a  pariah-church. 
See  Zanotto,  Gmda  di  Venezia  (pel  Congreaso  del  1 847). 

$  Now  m  trie  chuich  of  San  Pietio  e  Paolo  in  MiiMno. 

§  This  little  picture  is  still  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  dclla  Vi^na, 
and  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  Child  m  her  arms  Sho  m  ac- 
companiud  by  St  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Jerome,  St  Sebastian,  St  Francis 
D'Assisi,  and  a  pilgrim.  The  woik  beais  the  maatei's  name,  and  tho  date, 

M  D  VII. 

||  In  the  Berlin  Gallery  there  is  a  picture  with  this  su'ijcct,  bearing  the 
signature, (t  JOANNES  BELLINUS,"  with  another  of  the  Dead  Christ,  mourned 
over  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  May  not  one  of  these  be  that  of  the 
Caaa  Cornaro  1— Ed.  Flor ,  1849 

^|  Pope  Alexandei  III ,  who  was  for  some  time  couccalm1!  ntnonjir  the 
lUgularCaaons  of  Sant*  Agostmo  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria,  a 
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to  leave  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  della  Carita,  where  lie 
had  concealed  himself,  after  having  taken  refuge  in  Venice, 
and  there  secretly  served  as  cook  to  the  monks,  an  office  which 
he  had  held  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  story  there  are 
many  figures  portrayed  from  the  life,  with  others,  all  of 
which  are  very  beautiful, 

No  long  time  after,  several  portraits  by  this  master  wfire 
taken  into  Turkey  by  an  ambassador,  and  presented  to  the 
Grand  Tuik,  These  works  awakened  so  much  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  in  that  monarch,  that  although  among 
this  people  pictures  are  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan  law, 
the  emperor  accepted  them  with  great  good  will,  extolling 
beyond  measure  both  the  art  and  the  artist ;  and,  what  is 
more,  requiring  that  the  master  of  the  work  should  be  sent 
to  him,  *" 

The  Senate  thereupon,  considering  that  Giovanni  had 
reached  an  age  when  he  could  but  ill  support  fatigue,  and 
not  di'hinn"  to  deprive  their  city  of  such  a  man,  he  having 
his  hands  then  fully  occupied,  moreover,  with  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Council,  msolved  to  send  thither  his  brother  Gentile  in 
his  stead,  believing  that  he  would  do  as  well  for  the  Turk 
a=i  Giovanni. j"  Having  caused  Gentile,  therefore,  to  make 
himself  ready,  they  conducted  him  in  their  own  galleys, 
with  all  safety,  to  Constantinople,  where,  being  presented  to 
the  Grand  Turk  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Signoria,  he  was 
received  by  him  very  willingly,  and,  being  something  new, 
was  much  caressed,  more  especially  when  he  had  presented 
Sultan  Mahomet  with  a  most  charming  picture,  which  that 
monarch  admired  exceedingly,  scarcely  finding  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  mere  mortel  should  have  in  himself  ho 


described,  and  wore  the  gmb  of  a  simple  priest  So  f,ir  history  -  that 
he  seived  as  cook  to  the  Monks,  is  MI  embellishment  which  belongs  to 
fable 

*  Sanuco  records  this  fact  under  the  date  1479,  <md  in  the  following 
wnrdb .— "  On  the  1st  <Uy  of  A'jgu&t,  thcie  cornea  a  Jewish  or.itoi  with 
letters  from  the  Sign 01  Tmk  lie  would  ha\e  the  Signoru  send  him  a 
good  painter,  and  invites  the  Do^e  to  the  marriage  of  his  son."  They  re- 
plied, "thanking  him,  and  have  bcntZentilUollm1,  an  excellent  painter, who 
went  with  the  galleys  of  Rumania.—  Morelh,  Nohzia  d*  opeie  di  disegno, 
y,  9!). 

t  This  second  reason  must  have  been  the  true  one,  amce  Gentile  waa 
the  eliltT  of  the  two  brothers—  £dt  Flv»  1849. 
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much  of  the  divinity  as  to  be  capable  of  reproducing  natural 
objects  to  faithfully.  Gentile  luul  been  no  long  tinu!  in 
Constantinople  bclbi  15  he  poitiaycil  the  Empuiur  JVItihomct 
from  the  hie,  and  so  exactly,  that  it  was  eoiihidi'ied  a  miracle. 
Then  the  Sultan,  after  having  «mi  many  proofs  of  hit* 
ability  in  that  art,  ilesuvcl  to  know  if  the  puinier  had 
courage  to  take,  Ina  own  likeness  ?  to  which  Gentile  having 
replied  that  he  had,  many  days  had  not  elapsed  before  he 
had  portrayed  his  ovni  feature*,  with  the  help  of  a  mirror, 
so  faithfully  that  the  picture,  seemed  to  be  alive."  This  ho 
brought  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  so  amazed  thereat  that  he 
could  imagine  no  other  but  that  the  painter  had  home  divine, 
spirit  in  Ina  service  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  thai  the  exeivt.se 
of  this  art  is  forbidden  to  the  Turks  by  their  law,  us  we 
have  said,  that  emperor  would  never  have  suffered  Gentile 
to  leave  him.  But,  whether  the  Sultan  feared  that  murmurs 
might  arisCj  or  was  moved  by  some  other  cause,  he  one  day 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  painter,  and  having  caused 
him  first  to  be  thanked  for  the  courtesy  he  had  displayed, 
and  highly  extolled  him  as  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  he 
finally  bade  him  demand  whatever  favour  he  might  desire 
as  a  parting  token,  which  should  be  presented  to  him  with- 
out fail  Gentile,  who  was  a  inodcht  and  upright  man, 
demanded  no  other  tlimg  than  a  letter  of  approval,  by  which 
the  Sultan  should  recommend  him  to  the  must  Serene  Senate 
and  most  Illustrious  Signona  of  Veniuo,  his  native  city, 
Thus  was  wiitten  as  cordially  as  was  possible,  ai'lor  which 
he  was  dismissed  with  the  most  honourable  presents  and 
wiih  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  In  addition  to  many 
privileges  then  conferred  on  Gentile  by  this  monarch,  and 
among  the  many  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  was  a  chain  of  gold, 
made  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  equal  in  weight  to  !WP 
scudi,  which  was  placed  around  his  neck :  this  ornament  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  heirs  at  Venice.f 

*  In  the  Bntish  Museum,  among  the  works  of  art  heque.itlicd  bv  Mr, 
Payne  Knight,  there  is  an  admirable  pen-iind-ink  drawng  hy  Gr*utiK>  IU1)- 
Imi,  repri'senting  Mahnmct  TI  and  the  Sultana  Miiner,  who  I  cv  length 
figures,  in  a  sitting  position.  In  the  same  place  <ire  various  diawingB  by  Gin. 
Yciimi  Belhm 

t  Ridolfi,  Vile  de>  Pitton  Veneti,  relates  that  among  other  jncturea  pre- 
sented by  Gentile  to  Mahomet  II.,  was  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  cm  a 
charge^  adding,  that  the  Tuik  praised  tf  highly,  but  icmarkt'd  to  lite 
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"Departing  from  Constantinople,  Gentile  returned,  after  a 
mot  fortunate  voyage,  to  Venice,*  where  he  was  received 
by  Giovanni,  Ins  brother,  and  by  almost  the  \\hole  crty, 
with  the  utmost  gladness,  every  one  rejoicing  at  the  honour5 
naid  to  Ins  talents  by  Sultan  Mahomet  f  Proceeding  on  his 
iiruval  to  present  his  duty  to  the  Doge  and  the  Signoria,  lie 
was  very  well  received  and  commended,  for  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  Turkish  emperor  according  to  their  desire, 
Vurtheimore,  to  the  end  that  the  great  account  in  which 
they  held  the  letters  wherewith  that  prince  had  recom- 
mended him  might  be  made  manifest,  they  commanded  a  pro- 
vision of  200  si'udi  a  year  to  be  made  for  him,  which  sura 
was  paid  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Gentile  pei formed  but  few  works  after  his  return  from 
Constantinople,  and  at  length,  having  nearly  attained  to  the 
ige  of  80,  he  passed  to  another  life  in  the  year  1501 ,  and 
from  his  biothei  Giovanni  he  leceived  honourable  interment 
in  the  Church  of  San  Gio\anm  e  Paolo  J 

Thus  deprived  of  Ins  bi other  Gentile,  whom  he  had 
moht  tenderly  loved,  Giovanni,  although  very  old,  still  con- 
tinued to  work  a  little,  the  better  to  pass  h'S  time,  and 
having  taken  to  execute  portraits  fiom  the  life,  he  intro- 
duced the  custom  into  Venice,  that  whoever  had  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  eminence  should  ctiuse  his  likeness  to 
be  portrayed,  either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  master. 
Wherefore,  in  all  Venetian  houses,  there  are  numerous 
portrait^  and  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  nobles,  may  be 
seen  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  possessors,  up  to 

painter  that  "the  leek  projected  too  much  from  the  head,  and  as  it  np- 
ptNircd  to  the  sovoicign  that  Gentile  still  remained  doubtful,  by  way  of 
showing  him  the  natural  effect,  ho  caused  A  slave  to  npptMi  liuforu  him, 
whose  hciid  he  instantly  cumnuimliHl  an  attendant  to  btuko  oiF,  proxing  to 
tin*  painter  that,  vheu  divided,  the  neck  mimcdialuh  tliew  hack  " 

*  The  Kime  author  (llidolfi,  tit  <wiua)  ashiucs  ns  tint  Gentile,  from  the 
time  -when  he  beheld  the  slave  decapitated  \\ith  to  little  ceremony,  was 
very  anxious  to  return  to  Venice. 

t  A  poituut  nf  Mahomet  II ,  painted  by  Gentile,  -was  foimcily  m  the 
rasa  ^L'lio,  at  Voniu',  but  was  sold  and  taken  to  England  in  18i25.  See 
ZanottOtP^ttrtcoteca  Vencta,  &tc 

J  Among  the  \\oiks  of  Gentile,  not  mentioned  by  Vasari,  is  the  large 
picture  of  St  Mailc,  preaching  at  Alexandria,  painted  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
St  Mark  (Kidolfi,  vnl,  i.  p.  45  ),  hut  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.  Se« 
the  Pmimtew  di  Man>  vol.  i,  p  71. 
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the  fourth  generation  ;  nay,  in  some  of  the  most  noble 
houses  they  go  still  farther  kick,  a  custom  which  is  certainly 
moat  praiseworthy,  and  was  m  use  even  among  the  ancients.* 
For  who  does  not  feel  infinite  contentment,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  beauty  and  ornament  resulting  from  them,  at  ai^ht  of  Iho 
effigies  of  his  ancestors,  more  particularly  if  they  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  deeds  in  war  or  by  their  works  in 
peace,  or  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  learning  or 
other  signal  qualities  and  remarkable  virtues,  or  by  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  the  government  of  the  stale  ?  And  lo 
what  other  purpose,  as  has  bi'uu  remarked  in  smother  place, 
did  the  ancients  place  the  btatucs  of  their  great  men,  with 
honourable  inscriptions,  in  the  public  placcb,  if  not  to  tlw 
end  that  they  might  awaken  the  love  of  glory  and  excel- 
lence in  those  who  were  to  come  after  ''f 

Among  the  portraits  executed  by  Giovanni  Bellini  was 
that  of  a  lady  J  beloved  by  Messer  Pietro  Bembo,  before  the 
latter  went  to  Rome  to  Pope  Leo  X. ;  and  whom  he  por- 
trayed with  so  much  truth  and  animation,  that  as  Simon 
of  Siena  was  celebrated  by  the  first  Petrarch  the  Florentine, 
so  was  Giovanni  by  this  second  Petrarch  the  Venetian,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  sonnet, 

K  0  imagine  ma  celeste  e  pw  a  " 

Wherein   he  says,   in  the  commencement  of   the  second 
quatrain, 

"Credo  che  'Imto  Belhn  con  lafiywa  " 

with  that  which  follows.  And  what  greater  reward  could 
our  artists  desire  for  their  labours  than  that  of  seeing  them- 
selves celebrated  by  the  pens  of  illustrious  poets,  as  the  most 
excellent  Titian,  also,  has  been  by  the  learned  Meaaer 
Giovanni  della  Casa,  in  that  sonnet  which  begina — 
fi  Ben  veggo  10  Tiziano,  in  forme  nuove" 

*  Dr  Waagen  mentions  a  picture,  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  in  wludi 
are  the  portraits  of  Gentile  Bellini  and  of  Giovanni  his  brother,  painted  by 
the  former.  See  the  Catalogue  (German)  for  1841, 

t  An  Italian  commentator  asks,  t(  wherefore  do  artists  not  take  the  pro- 
caution  of  writing  on  the  portraits  they  execute  the  name  of  the  person  re- 
pi  eaented,  since  likenesses,  however  striking  their  merit  as  worka  of  art,  lose 
aJl  their  moral  value,  when  the  spectator  does  not  know  whom  they  QTeaeuU* 

t  The  fate  of  Ms  work  u  not  known, 
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.*a<l  in  that  other  :— 

"Son  questc,  Amor  le  vaghe  trccnv  honde" 

And  was  not  this  same  Bellino  enumerated  among  the 
best  painters  of  his  age  by  the  renowned  Ariusrtu,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty-third  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Funoso  ?  *  But  to  return  to  the  works  of  (liovanui,  to  his 
principal  woiks,  that  is  to  aay,  for  it  would  detain  us  too 
long  wore  I  to  make  mention  of  the  pictures  and  portraits 
which  arc  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen  in  Venice,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Venetian  dominions.  In  Rimini  he  painted,  for 
the  Signor  Sigismomlo  Malatesti,  a  large  picture  represent- 
ing the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  two  children,  which  is 
now  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  in  that  city ;  he  also 
painted  among  other  portraits,  that  of  Bartolommeo  da 
Liviano  (-  Captain-general  of  the  Venetians. 

Giovanni  Bellini  had  many  disciples,  seeing  that  he 
instructed  them  all  with  great  kindness  Among  tlu^e,  now 
sixty  years  wince,  was  Jacopo  da  Montagua,  £  who  imitated 
the  manner  of  his  master  veiy  closely,  as  the  works  executed 
by  him  in  Padua  and  Venice  bear  testimony.  But  the 
disciple  by  whom  Giovanni  was  most  closely  copied,  and 
who  did  In m  the  greatest  honour,  was  Bondinello  of  Ravenna, 
of  whose  aid  he  availed  himself  much  m  all  his  works.  This 
artist  painted  a  picture  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico3  at 
Ravenna,  with  another  in  the  Duomo,  which  are  considered 
very  line,  in  that  manner ;  but  the  best  work  performed  by 
Romlinello  was  that  which  he  executed  in  the  church  of 
St  Juhn  the  Baptist  in  the  same  city.  The  church  belongs 
to  the  Carmelite  Friars ;  and  in  the  painting,  besides  a  figure 

*  "  E  quci  che  furo  ai  nostri  dia  o  son  ora 

Leonardo,  Andrea  Hantegna  e  Gum  Bcllmo  J' 

t  B.utolommeo  d'Alviano,  whowna  leader  of  tho  Venetjana,  in  their 
wur  with  Piba  m  14,09.— Ed.  Flor  ,  18 If) 

$  Jacopo  Montagna,  or  Montaftnana,  a  Paduan,  as  the  inscriptions  on 
some  of  his  wniks  declare,  There  IB  a  picture  by  his  hand  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Padua,  a  Tnptica  with  the  Virgm  In  the  centre; 
the  angel  Rafael,  with  Tobit  on  one  side,  and  St.  Michael  on  the  other. 
Around  the  chapel,  Montana  pamted  the  twelve  apostlua  in  chiaro-scuro 
h all-length,  with  evenw  from  the  life  of  each  beneath.  He  added  the  iour 
evaiigchsts,  and  the  doctors  of  the  church ;  but  the  whole  work  hay  bees 
greatly  injured  &y  time. 
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of  Our  Lady,  Rondiiu>lln  depicted  that  of  Sant  Alberto,  a 
brother  of  their  order ;  the  head  of  tlie  Saint  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  work  very  highly  commended.  * 

Benedetto  Coda  of  Ferrara  was  also  among  tlu»  diMMplos  of 
Giovanni,  nlthough  he  did  not  greatly  profit  thereby :  thi>  .iriist 
dwelt  in  Rimini,  where  he  painted  many  pictures,  he  left 
behind  him  a  son  called  Bartolommeo,  who  pursued  the  Mime 
vocation,  f  It  id  said  that  Giorgione  da  Caritelfraneo  jilso 
studied  the  art  in  his  earliest  years  under  Giovanni,  iw  did 
many  others  from  the  March  of  TrevHo,  as  well  as  fium 
Lombardy ;  but  of  these  I  need  not  make  iuitlnjr  mention.  J 

Giovanni  Bellini  died  of  old  age  when  he  hud  oomplefed 
his  ninetieth  year,  leaving  an  undying  memorial  of  Ins  iiamo 
in  the  works  which  he  had  executed  in  Venice  and  other 
parts,  §  he  was  honourably  buried  in  the  same  church  and  in 
the  same  tomb  wherein  he  had  deposited  his  brother  U  entile ; 
nor  were  there  wanting  iu  Venice  those  who,  by  Komiel.s  and 
epigrams,  sought  to  do  him  honour  after  his  death,  as  he  had 
done  honour  to  himself  and  his  country  during  his  life.  At 
the  same  period,  when  the  Bellini  were  flourishing,  or  a 
short  time  before,  Giacomo  Marzone  painted  many  pieturea 
in  Venice,  among  others  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  bearing 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  which  he  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  church  of  Santa  Lena.  Our  Liuly  in 
accompanied  by  San  Benedetto,  Santa  LenaJ  and  San 

*  Of  Nwcolo  Rondmelli  find  his  works,  Vasari  spedkfl  moie  at  length  in 
the  life  of  Jacopo  Pdlma.  Certain  paintings  bearing  the  name  of  Domemco 
Rondmelhj  are  suspended  in  the  Presbytery  of  San  Dnmemeout  Kavcnna, 
but  no  work  by  Rondmelli  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  cathedul  of  that  city, 
nor  yet  in  the  church  of  St,  John. 

t  See  Lanzi,  English  Edition,  vol  in  p.  27.  See  also  Barnflf.ildi,  rite 
de'  Pittori  Fen  arew. 

f  That  Vasaii  has  not  here  made  mention  of  Tj.ti.in,  is  to  he  attnlmtod 
to  haste  or  foigetfulnesa  In  the  life  of  that  artist  he  does  not  omit  to  re- 
cord that  he  also  was  among  the  disciples  of  Giovanni  Bellmo.— Ed.  Flor. 
1849 

§  One  of  the  last  of  Giovanni's  labours  was  a  Bacchanal,  executed  for 
the  Duke  Alfonzo,  of  Fomira,  this  ho  left  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed 
by  Titian,  in  whose  life  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Vaaan  See  Ridt/lfi,  Le 
Meravighe  dell3  Attet&ic,  This  admirable  work  w*>s  at  a  Liter  period  u 
the  possession  of  the  Aldobrandino  family,  and,  fiom  the  palace  of  that 
house  in  Rome,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Cardinal  Camjnuccmij  who  ia  eaid 
to  have  sold  it  for  transmission  to  America, 

1  St,  Helena, 
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Griovanni,  but  this  work  is  executed  in  the  old  manner,  with 
the  figures  on  the  points  of  their  feet,  as  was  the  custom  with 
the  painters  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Bartolonmieo  da 
Bergamo,^ 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  COSIMO  ROSSELLI. 
[BORN  1433— DIED  ABOUT  IjOC,] 

THERE  are  many  who  find  an  unworthy  pleasure  in  casting1 
ridicule  and  contempt  on  others,  but  these,  for  the  most 
part,  turn  to  their  own  confusion,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
Cosinio  Rosselli,  l)y  whom  the  Pcorn  with  which  certain 
artists  treated  his  works  was  thrown  luii'k  on  their  own 
heads,  f  Now  this  Cobimo,  though  he  was  not  among  the 
eminent  or  distinguished  painters  of  liih  day,  yet  his  works 
are,  upon  the  whole,  moderately  good.J  lu  his  yuulh  he 
painted  a  picture  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogiu,  in 
Florence,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  i\  ith 
three  figures,  for  the  nuns  of  San  Jticopo  delle  Murate.  § 
He  also  worked  in  the  church  of  the  Servites  (likewise  in 
Florence),  where,  he  painted  the  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Barbara,  ||  and  in  the  first  court,  before  entering  the 

*  Of  this  painter,  Vasan  makes  further  mention  in  the  life  of  Vittore 
Carpaccio,  whcie  he  calls  him  Giromm  Morzone  Ztmetti,  Delia  Pitturo, 
Veneziana,  dcscnbes  the  picture  abo\e-named,  on  which  lie  icad  the  name 
Giacomo  Mornzzone,  with  the  following  words, (f  a  laura,  questo  lavoner;" 
und  Aom  the  Milanese  dialect  thus  used  by  the  painter,  Zanetti  concludes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  '( Lombaiden,"  cited  m  the  text.  Baghoni, 
Vite  de'  Pittou,  mentions  a  Lombai  J  painter,  whom  he  calls  Pier  Fianccsco 
Moraz/one. 

f  Seep,  176. 

|  Bakhnucci  considers  Cosimo  Rosselli,  a  disciple  of  Alesao  BalJovmetti; 
but  Nero  di  Bicci,  in  hia  Iticordi,  speaks  of  him  as  a  scholai  of  hia  ownsas 
was  also  a  certain  Beinardo  di  Stcfano  Rosselli,  cousin  of  Cobinio* — Ed, 
J?lor.,  1J]  38  and  1849. 

g  These  works  aie  suppoBcd  to  be  lost,  although  the  later  Florentine 
commentators  believe  themselves  to  have  discovered  the  first-mentioned 
in  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  third  altar  of  St.  Ambrogio  on  the 
left  of  the  entiance. 

U  This  picture,  which  is  certainly  not  beautiful,  represents  the  saint 
Hamphng  oa  a  warrior  under  her  feet,  This  figuie  represents 
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church,  there  is  a  fresco,  ty  Cosimo  Rosaelli,  flu1  subji'ct  of 
which  is  the  Beato  Filippo  receiving  the  Habit  i>f  the  Odor 
of  Our  Lady,  *  For  the  monks  of  the  Ostello  this  .irtiat 
painted  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar,  with  a  soeond  picture 
for  another  chapel  in  the  same  church ;  he  also  painted  that 
in  the  little  church  above  the  Bernardino,  which  stands 
beside  the  entrance  to  the  Cestello  f  For  the  brotherhood 
of  the  above-named  Bernardino,  he  likewise  painted  the 
banner  they  bear  in  procession,  as  he  did  that  for  the 
company  of  San  Giorgio,  on  the  latter  of  which  he  dqm'ted 
an  Annunciation.  J  For  the  above-mimod  nuns  of  Stint' 
Ambrogio,  Rosselh  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Miracln  of  the 
Sacrament,  which  is  a  tolerably  good  work,  and  considered 
the  best  executed  by  tins  master  in  Florence;  he  therein 
depicted  a  procession  supposed  to  be  proemling  alon^  the 
piazza  of  that  church,  and  in  which  the  bishop  is  seen  bear- 
ing the  Tabernacle  of  the  above-mentioned  Miracle;  he  is  ac- 
companied by  his  clergy  and  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
men  and  women,  clothed  in  the  dress  of  those  times.  In  this 
work,  among  many  other  portraits,  is  that  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  §  so  admirably  executed  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  portrait,  but  a  living  man.  In  Lucca,  in  the  church  of 
San  Martino,  there  is  a  painting  by  Cosimo  Rosselli,  on  the 
right  hand  as  we  enter  by  the  smaller  door  of  the  principal 
fa9ade ;  this  work  represents  Nicodemua  executing  the 
Statue  of  the  Santa  Croce,||  and  afterwards  the  passage  of 

who  is  enraged  at  her  having;  become  a  Christian.  Foi  the  Legend  of  St, 
Barbara,  See  Mrs.  Jameaon,  Poetiy  of  Sawed  and  Leyendai  y  Ait.  The 
work  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence. 

*  This  story,  from  the  life  of  San  Filippo  Beam,  is  the  last  of  the  pictures 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance.— -EM.  F/w.,  1849, 

t  The  chinch  then  called  that  of  theCestello,  now  Santa  Mima  (legH 
Angeli  (or  popularly,  Santa  Maddalena  dei  JPaz/i),  has  been  restored „  and 
Bottari  declares  the  works  of  Cosimo  Rosselh  to  have  been  dcHtioyeil ;  but 
the  latest  Florentine  annotators  assure  us  that  the  Coronation  of  the  Viripn  is 
in  the  chapel  now  belonging  to  the  G-iglio  family.  In  tlut  church  is  one  of 
those  here  mentioned  The  authority  they  ate  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Father 
Richa,  Chiese  Florentine. 

%  The  Brotherhood  of  San  Bernardino  has  been  long  suppressed,  and  tho 
picture  is  lost,  as  is  that  of  San  Giorgio. 

§  This  work  still  exists.  See  Rumohr,  Itahanische  Forschungen>  vol.  ii. 
p.  285,  For  an  engraving  from  this  work,  see  also  Malvaaia,  /'V/ima  Pit- 
trwe  ;  and  Lasiino,  who  gives  the  whole  series. 

U  The  Statue  di  Santa  Croce  is  the  celebrated  Crucifix  of  Lucca,  colled 
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the  same  over  land  and  sea,  until  it  is  la-ought  to  Lucca. 
In  this  picture  are  many  portraits,  more  particularly  that  of 
Paolo  G-uinigi,  which  Cosimo  took  from  one  executed  in 
terra  by  Jacopo  della  Fonte,  when  he  constructed  the  tornb  ot 
Paolo's  wife.  *  There  is  also  a  painting  by  this  master  in 
the  chapel  of  the  silk-weavers,  in  the  church  of  San  Marco 
at  Florence ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Holy  Cross,  and  on  either 
side  are  San  Marco,  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  Sant1 
Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  other  figures,  f 

Being  afterwards  invited,  with  other  masters,  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  to  take  part  in  the  works  which  that  pontiff 
caused  to  be  executed  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  J  Cosizno 
Kosselli  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  laboured  in  company 
with  Sandro  Butticello,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  Abate 
di  San  Clemente,  Luca  da  Cortona,  and  Piero  Peruguio. 
The  pictures  painted  by  Cosimo  were  three ;  one  represent- 
ing the  Submersion  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  second, 
Christ  Preaching  to  the  People  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tiberias,§  and  the  third,  the  Last  Supper  of  the  Saviour 
with  his  Apostles,  In  the  last  of  these  pictures  he  drew  an 
octangular  table  in  perspective,  the  ceiling  above  it  having 
also  eight  compartments,  and  in  the  angles  of  this  he  gave 
proof  that  he  possessed  as  much  knowledge  of  perspective  as 
any  of  the  other  masters.  ||  It  is  said  that  Pope  Sistus  had 

the  Volto  Santo,  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  carved  in  wood,  by 
Nicodemus,  the  disciple  of  Christ,  who  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  angela, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  produce  an  exact  likeness,  When  discovered 
in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  consigned  to  a  bark,  and  set  afloat  without  a 
pilot  or  steersman,  in  the  port  of  Joppa,  whence  it  was  borne  by  the^winda 
and  waves,  without  human  assistance,  to  the  haven  of  Luni ;  there  it  was 
laid  on  a  car,  to  which  two  young  oxen,  never  before  yoked,  were  attached, 
and  by  these  animals,  left  to  themselves,  and  without  any  driver,  it  was 
drawn  to  the  city  of  Lucca.  The  Florentines  quarrel  with  Vasari  for  what 
'they  call <c  his  incorrect  syntax'1  in  the  description  of  this  picture,  and  refer 
their  readers  to  Ridolfi,for  a  more  exact  description  of  the  whole  work- 
See  Scritti  varj  di  Belle  Arti}  Lucca}  1844,  pp.  148— 154. 

*  See  the  life  of  Jacopo,  vol.  i.  . 

t  The  fate  of  this  picture  is  not  known,  but  Bottari  declares  it  to  have 
been  white-washed  over  when  the  church  was  restored,  from  which  it  woulf* 
seem  to  have  been  a  fresco 

$  The  Sistino  Chapel. 

§  The  landscape  in  this  picture  waB  painted  by  Pier  di  Cosim  ,  discipla 
of  Rosselli,  as  is  related  hereafter.  .  . 

|j  These  stories  are  *$     ell  preserved  in  the  Capella  Sistina.   face  r  alt- 
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offered  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  master  who,  according  to 
his  judgment,  should  best  acquit  himself  in  those  paintings, 
The  stories  being  finished,  therefore,  his  Holmes  went  tfl 
see  them,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  the  masters  had 
exerted  himself  to  merit  the  honour  of  the  rewai  d  above- 
named.  Cosimo  Rosselli,  feeling  conscious  that  he  was  but 
feeble  in  respect  of  invention  and  design,  had  sought  to  con- 
ceal his  deficiencies  by  covering  his  work  with  the  finest 
ultra-marine  blues  and  other  gorgeous  colours :  he  had,  more- 
over, illuminated  his  pictures  with  a  good  store  of  gold, 
insomuch  that  there  was  not  a  tree,  nor  herb,  1101  vestment, 
nor  cloud,  but  was  glittering  with  light,  for  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Pope,  who  hud  very  little  know- 
ledge of  art,  would  be  thereby  induced  to  give  him  the  prize 
of  victory.  When  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  works  of  all 
the  masters  were  to  be  uncovered,  that  of  Cobimo  also  was 
seen,  and  was  received  with  peals  of  laughter  and  cutting 
jests  by  all  the  other  masters,  who  jeered  and  bantered 
Rosselli,  instead  of  having  compassion  on  him.  But  the 
laugh  was  turned  against  themselves  in  the  end,  for  those 
colours,  as  Cosimo  had  expected,  at  the  first  glance,  so  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  who  did  not  understand  much  of  such 
matters,  although  he  greatly  delighted  in  them,  that  he 
judged  Cosimo  to  have  pei formed  better  than  any  one  of  the 
others,  and  accordingly  commanded  the  prize  to  be  given  to 
him.  His  Holiness  then  ordered  all  the  other  masters  to 
cover  their  pictures  with  the  best  azures  that  could  be  found, 
and  to  touch  them  with  gold,  that  they  might  be  equal  to 
those  of  Cosimo  in  splendour  and  richness  of  colour.  Where- 
upon the  poor  painters,  in  despair  at  having  to  be  guided  by 
the  narrow  intelligence  of  the  Holy  Father,  set  themselves  to 
spoil  what  they  had  executed  so  well,  and  Cosimo  laughed  at 
those  who  but  a  short  time  before  were  making  a  jest  of  him,* 


ner  and  Bunsen,  Beschiettung  der  Stadt  Rom.  The  Abate  Fninewco 
Cancelhen,  in  his  dcscnption  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel^  attributes  .1  fouith 
picture  to  Cosimo  Rosselli;  the  subject  is  the  Atloiation  of  the  (ioldcn 
Calf,  D'Agmcourt  gives  a  small  engiaving  of  thig  \voik,  tav  clxxiu, 

*  The  works  of  Cosimj  are  without  doubt  the  luiBt  meritorious  of  all 
those  executed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  IHU  does  his  liberal  use  of  gold 
contnbute  to  improve  them.  See  Plattner  ui<lBunNOjZtoGAr0i6'/uy  cfof 
Stadt  Rom.  See  also  Rumohr,  It  at,  Forwh. 
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Having  returned  to  Florence  with  some  money,  Ro&aelli, 
lived  much  at  his  ease,  hut  occupied  himself  with  his  labours 
as  usual,  having  in  his  company  that  Picro  who  was  always 
called  Piero  di  Cosimo,  his  disciple,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  works  for  the  chapel  of  San  Sisto  in  Rome.  Among 
other  things,  Piero  di  Cosimo  *  executed  the  landscape  of  tin 
picture  which  represents  the  Preaching  of  Christ,  and  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  painting.  Anothei 
disciple  of  the  same  master  was  Andrea  di  Cobimo,  whc 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  "  Grottesclie."  Having 
lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  Cosirao,  who  had  long  been 
consumed  by  a  grievous  infirmity,  departed  this  life  in  the 
year  1484,  t  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Croce,  by  the  brother- 
hood of  San  Bcrnardino.J 

This  artist  took  great  pleasure  in  alchemy,  insomuch  that 
he  vainly  expended  all  he  possessed  in  that  pursuit,  as  do  all 
those  who  are  addicted  to  it;  which  impoverished  him  while 
he  lived,  and  finally  conducted  him  from  a  state  of  ease  to 
one  of  extreme  poverty  Cosimo  drew  exceedingly  well,  (j  as 
may  be  seen  fiom  our  book,  not  only  in  the  specimen  where 
we  have  the  story  of  the  above-named  Preaching,  executed 
in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus,  but  also  in  many  other  drawings 
with  the  pencil,  and  in  chiaro-scuro ;  in  the  same  book  we 
have  his  portrait  by  the  hand  of  the  painter,  Agnolo  di 
Dounino,  |]  Ids  most  intimate  friend  The  last-named  artist 
executed  his  work  with  great  care,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Loggia  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Boniface,  where  there  is  a 

*  Who  was  afterwards  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

t  The  inaccuracy  of  this  date  is  shown  by  sufficient  documentaiy  eVu 
dencc.  See  Gayc,  Caiteggio  medilo  di  Arhsti,  Sec  ,  vol.  u.  p.  457,  note. 

^  Not  that  named  in  the  first  part  of  this  life,  which  was  a  company  of 
children,  but  one  of  adults,  which  had  its  scat  near  Sanhi  Cioce. — Ed.  Flor,, 
1849. 

§  Vasari  is  accused  of  inconsistency  for  having  before  said  that  the 
drawing  of  Cosimo  was  feeble;  but  ho  is  here  merely  alluding  to  that  general 
readiness  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  on  paper  which  Cosimo  possessed 
in  common  with  many  other  painters,  who  aie,  nevertheless,  far  from  ap- 
proaching Masaccio,  or  other  ma&teis,  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of 
their  drawing. 

||  Of  this  master  Vasari  makes  further  mention  in  the  life  of  Benedetto 
da  Rovezzano.  He  was  one  of  the  painters  whom  Michael  Angelo  invited 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  that  he  might  acquire  from  them  the  method  erf 
painting  in  fresco. — AW,  FlortJ  1849. 

vot  n  N 
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Trinity  in  fresco,  painted  by  him  en  the  key-stone  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  Beside  the  door  of  the  same  hospital,  where 
the  foundlings  now  are,  is  also  a  work  by  him ;  it  represents 
certain  poor  persons  received  by  the  Superintendent,  with 
several  women,  all  very  finely  done.  Agnalo  passed  his  life, 
labouring  and  wasting  all  his  time  in  the  preparation  of 
drawings,  without  putting  them  into  execution,  and  he  finally 
died  as  poor  as  a  man  well  could  be.*  But  to  return  tc 
Cosimo.  He  left  behind  him  only  one  son,  who  was  a 
builder,  and  a  tolerably  good  architect. 


THE  FLORENTINE  ENGINEER,  CECCA. 
[BOEN  1447— DIED  1488.) 

IF  necessity  had  not  compelled  men  to  the  use  of  their 
inventive  powers  for  their  own  advantage  and  convenience, 
architecture  would  never  have  attained  to  such  excellence, 
or  displayed  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  works  of  those 
who,  to  obtain  profit  and  glory,  have  laboured  in  that  art  j 
nor  would  these  masters  ever  have  gained  such  honour  ns 
is  now  daily  paid  to  them  by  all  who  understand  works  or 
merit.  It  was  necessity  that  first  caused  buildings  to  be 
erected,  and  then  arose  the  wish  for  ornament  to  the  same ; 
whence  proceeded  the  architectural  orders,  the  various  de- 
corations, the  statues,  gardens,  baths,  and  all  those  other 
sumptuous  appliances  which  all  desire  to  have,  but  which 
few  can  possess.  This  it  is  that  has  excited  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  rivalry  and  emulation  with  winch  they  labour,  not 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  only,  but  for  the  commodious 
arrangement  of  the  same.  By  this,  artists  are  compelled  to 
prove  their  ingenuity  and  industry  by  the  discovery  of 
tractile  forces,  the  invention  of  hydraulic  machines,  engine? 
of  war,  catapults,  and  every  other  aort  of  laborious  contri- 
vance, which,  under  the  name  of  architectural  and  warlike 
machinery,  contribute  to  disconcert  one's  enemies,  assist  or 
accommodate  one's  friends,  and  render  the  world  more  beau* 
tiful  and  more  enjoyable. 

*  No  work  of  Agnolt)  diDonnino  caa  now  be  found.— Ed.  jRfcr.,  1838,, 
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And  whoever  has  found  means  to  distinguish  himself 
beyond  others  in  the  preparation  of  such  things,  not  only- 
raises  himself  above  the  anxieties  of  life,  but  is,  moreover, 
highly  commended  and  prized  by  all,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers  with  the  Florentine  Cecca.*  In  tlie 
course  of  his  life  there  came  into  the  hands  of  this  master 
many  and  various  important  works,  in  all  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  labouring  in  the  service  of  his  country  with 
frugality  and  care,  to  the  gieat  satisfaction  of  his  fellow 
itizens,  that  he  obtained  favour  with  all ;  and  his  ingenious 
and  diligently-executed  works  have  rendered  him  famous, 
placing  his  name  among  those  of  other  great  and  renowned 
artists.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth,  Cecca  was  an  excellent 
joiner,  I  but  had  constantly  directed  his  thoughts  towards  the 
mastery  of  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  constiuction  of 
engines  of  all  kinds,  more  particularly  of  such  as  arc  required 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  sieges ;  as,  for  example,  scaling 
ladders,  battering  rams,  or  erections  for  giving  shelter  to  the 
soldier  against  the  enemy,  with  whatever  might  serve  to 
injure  the  adversary,  or  to  afford  assistance  to  his  friends. 
He  was  thus  most  essentially  serviceable  to  his  country,  and 
well  deserved  the  fixed  provision  which  the  Signona  of  Flo- 
rence commanded  to  be  made  for  him  Therefore,  when  the 
state  was  not  at  war,  Cecca  went  throughout  the  whole,  in- 
specting the  fortresses  and  city  walls,  with  the  different 
towers,  &c, ;  and  when  any  were  found  wanting,  he  supplied 
the  various  defences  required,  or  whatever  else  was  needful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  imitation  of  clouds,  used  on  the 
festival  of  San  Giovanni  and  borne  in  procession,  was  the 
invention  of  Cecca ;  certainly  a  most  ingenious  and  beautiful 
thing,  which  at  that  time,  when  the  city  was  in  the  habit  of 
solemnizing  numerous  festivals,  were  much  used  for  such 
purposes.  And  without  doubt,  although  similar  representa- 
tions and  festivals  are  now-a-days  almost  entirely  disused, 
yet  these  spectacles  were  very  beautiful,  and  they  were 

*  The  name  of  this  master  was  Francesco  d'Angelo.  Cecca  is  a  lye* 
name;  first,  Cecco,  fiom  Francesco,  aad  then  Cecca.— Ed*  War*  1840. 

f  Not  only  his  youth,  but  through  his  whole  life.  Cecca  is  called  leg 
naiitolo  (joiner),  in  the  various  documents  cited  by  G-aye,.  Cat  tegg\fa>  A.C., 
respecting  him.  The  word  is,  however,  to  be  understood ^vnthomt  doubt,  in 
its  widest  sense  of  maker  of  engines-  and  machines  m  wood*  for  ?Ii  pirpoec^ 
whether  of  war  or  peace. 
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exhibited,  not  only  by  the  confraternities  or  brotherhoods, 
but  also  in  the  private  houses  of  the  nobles ;  who  were  wont 
to  assemble  in  companies  at  certain  times,  cheerfully  gather- 
ing together,  on  which  occasions  there  were  ever  among 
them  many  worthy  good  fellows  of  artists,  who,  besides  that 
they  were  fanciful  and  amusing,  helped  to  arrange  the  various 
nutters  required  for  such  spectacles.  Among  others,  four 
public  bliows,  of  a  very  splendid  character,  were  given  almost 
every  year,  one  for  each  Quarter  of  the  city  that  ia  to  say, 
the  quarter  of  San  Giovamn  excepted,  for  the  saint's  day 
of  which  a  most  solemn  festival  was  heid,  as  will  be  relate  d 
in  good  time.  Thus,  in  tho  quarter  of  Santa  Man  a  Novella, 
they  kept  the  feast  of  Sanl'Ignazio;  in  Santa  Crocc,  that  uf 
San  Bartolommeo,  called  San  Baccio ;  in  San  Spirito,  that  of 
the  Spirito  Santo;  and  in  the  quarter  of  the  Carmine,  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  that  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  were  solemnized.  That  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, then  (for  of  the  others  we  have  already  spoken  suffi- 
ciently, or  shall  do  so  hereafter),  was  certainly  most  beautiful, 
seeing  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  Mount,  which  was 
very  well  contrived  in  wood- work,  on  a  Cloud,  about  and 
amidst  which  were  innumerable  angels,  and  was  borne  up- 
wards to  a  Heaven  so  admirably  constructed,  as  to  be  really 
marvellous,  leaving  the  Apostles  on  the  Mount.  This  Heaven 
was  all  the  more  effective  as  being  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  San  Felice  in  Piazza,  but  with  machinery  very  nearly 
similar  to  that.  The  church  of  the  Carmine,  wherein  tins 
representation  took  place,  is  considerably  broader  and  more 
lofty  than  that  of  San  Felice,  and  in  addition  to  that  part 
which  represented  the  Heaven  into  which  the  Saviour  was 
received,  there  was  sometimes  a  second  erected,  when  it 
seemed  good  to  the  rulers,  over  the  principal  Tribune.  This, 
then,  presented  another  Heaven,  in  which  certain  vast  wheels, 
in  the  manner  of  a  windlass,  were  so  arranged,  that  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  they  moved  ten  circles,  beauti- 
fully ordered  to  represent  the  ten  heavens.  These  circles 
glittered  with  innumerable  lights  representing  the  stars,  and 
arranged  in  small  lamps,  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  maintained  their  equilibrium  as  the  wheels  turned  round, 
as  is  now  done  by  lanterns  of  a  certain  kind,  which  are  used 
commonly  by  all  the  world.  From  this  Heaven, 
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which  was  certainly  very  beautiful,  there  proceeded  twii 
strong  ropea  ;  these  were  fastened  to  the  rood-loi'tj  or  gallery, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  that  church,  and  over  which  thg 
representation  was  made.  To  the  end  of  these  ropes  t\i4 
small  bronze  rollers  were  fastened  with  cords,  and  these  sup- 
ported an  iron  stake  fixed  to  a  level  platform,  on  which  stoot1 
two  angels  bound  firmly  by  their  girdles.  They  were  kept 
upright  by  a  counterpoise  of  lead  which  they  had  beneath 
their  feet,  and  by  a  second  bracket,  on  which  they  supported 
themselves,  and  which  assisted  to  maintain  them  on  the  same 
level.  The  whole  apparatus  was  covered  with  a  large  quantity 
of  well  prepared  cotton  wool,  and  this  gave  the  appearance 
of  clouds,  amidst  which  were  seen  numberless  cherubim, 
seraphim,  and  other  angels,  clothed  in  various  colours,  and 
all  very  well  distributed  and  arranged,  These,  when  a  cord 
was  loosened  fiom  the  paradise  wherein  wore  the  lights,  camti 
down  the  two  strong  ropes  above  named,  and  being  arrived 
on  the  rood-loft  where  the  spectacle  was  to  proceed,  they 
announced  to  the  Saviour  that  he  was  then  to  ascend  into 
[leaven,  or  did  or  recited  whatever  else  was  set  down  for  them 
to  perform  or  speak,  And  as  the  iron  to  \\hicli  the  angel* 
were  bound  by  the  girdle  was  securely  fixed  into  the  base  or 
platform  on  which  they  stood,  they  could  tuiu  thmiselvps 
round,  could  make  due  obeisance  when  they  came  and  whou 
they  returned,  or  move  themselves  about  as  might  be  re* 
quired,  so  that  in  returning  they  set  their  faces  towards 
heaven,  and  when  the  proper  time  came  were  drawn  up,  by 
means  similar  to  those  which  had  effectuated  their  descent. 

The  -e  machines  and  inventions  originated,  as  is  said,  wiHi 
Cecca;  for  although  Filippo  Brunelleschi  had  long  before 
constructed  something  similar,  thcie  were,  nevertheless, 
many  additions  very  judiciously  made  by  Cecca,  and  to  him 
was  due  the  invention  of  the  "  Nuvolc,"  or  clouds,  which  were 
borne  through  the  city  every  year  on  the  Vigil  of  St,  John, 
with  many  other  admirable  contrivances,  whereby  that  festi- 
val was  embellished,  This  was  indeed  the  peculiar  care  of 
Cecca,  because  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  service  of  the 
public. 

And  now,  as  these  festivals  and  processions  have,  for  the 
most  part,  fallen  out  of  use,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  use  the 
present  opportunity  for  saying  somewhat  concerning  the  spec- 
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taclea  exhibited  on  these  occcaaions,  that  so  some  memorial  of 
them  may  remain  to  posterity  First,  then,  the  Piazza  of  Sim 
Giovanni  was  covered  in  with  blue  cloth,  on  which  wcie  sewn 
lilies  of  great  size,  made  of  linen  tinted  yellow ;  in  the  midst 
were  large  circles,  also  formed  of  linen  and  ten  braccia  in 
extent,  whereon  the  Arnib  of  the  People  and  Commune  of 
Florence,  with  those  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Guelphic  Council 
and  others,  were  displayed ;  and  all  around,  from  the  edges  of 
the  before-mentioned  canopy,  which,  large  as  is  the  Pia/za  of 
^an  Giovanni,  yet  covered  it  entirely  over,  were  suspended 
banners,  also  of  cloth,  with  various  devices  painted  on  them; 
the  Anns  of  the  different  Courts  and  Guilds,  for  example, 
with  Lions,  which  arc  one  of  the  ensigns  of  that  city.  This 
canopy,  or  coveiing  thus  made,  was  raised  about  twenty 
braccia  above  the  ground,  and  was  supported  by  very  strong 
ropes  attached  to  numerous  iron  stanchcons,  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  around  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the  fiu;a<le, 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  in  the  diffeient  houses  which 
surround  that  Piazza.  Between  one  rope  and  another  also 
ran  cords  which  assisted  to  support  the  canopy;  and  the 
latter  was  so  carefully  provided,  more  particularly  towards 
the  extremities,  with  ropes,  cords,  linings,  and  safeguards  of 
every  kind,  that  nothing  better  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
Eut  what  is  more,  every  thing'  was  airanged  \vth  so  much 
care,  that  although  the  wind  is  always  very  powerful  in  that 
place,  as  every  one  knows,  and  frequently  lifted  and  swelled 
the  canopy  greatly,  yet  it  never  deiangcd  or  injured  it  in 
any  manner.  This  vast  covering  was  foimed  of  live  por- 
tions, that  it  might  bo  the  more  eabily  managed;  but  when  it 
was  put  up,  these  divisions  were  so  well  fastened  and  secured 
together,  that  they  seemed  to  be  of  one  piece  only.  Three 
portions  covered  the  space  between  San  Giovanni  and  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore ;  and  in  the  middle  portion,  which  was  opposite 
to  the  principal  doors,  were  the  above  described  circles,  with 
the  Arms  of  the  Commune  The  two  other  divisions  covered 
the  remaining  space,  one  towards  the  Misencordia,  and  tlm 
other  towards  the  Canonicate  and  the  Hall  of  the  Wardens  of 
San  Giovanni. 

With  respect  to  the  Clouds,  which  were  made  of  various 
kinds  and  with  different  inventions  by  the  several  Brother- 
hoods, they  were  generally  managed  in  th$  following  roan- 
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ne? ,  a  square  frame  was  made  of  planks  about  two  braccia 
high,  with  four  strong  legs  at  the  angles,  which  were  bound 
fast  together  beneath,  after  the  manner  of  trestles  -,  across 
this  frame  were  laid  two  planks,  each  one  braccia  wide,  and 
having  an  opening  in  the  centre,  half  a  braccia  in  diameter, 
from  which  aiose  an  upright  pole  supporting  ^Mandorla^  or 
Glory,  entirely  covered  with  cotton  wool,  amidst  which  wcro 
angels,  lights,  and  other  ornaments.    In  this  there  was  an 
iron  fixed  across,  whereon  was  placed,  seated  or  standing,  a>s 
was  desired,  a  person  who  represented  that  Saint  whom  the 
Brotherhood  in  question  principally  honoured  as  their  ad- 
vocate and  protector;  whether  it  were   the  Saviour,   the 
Madonna,  St  John,  or  any  other  Saint,  the  vestments  of  tin* 
figure  concealing  the  iron  in  such  sort  that  it  was  not  seen. 
To  the  pole  which  supported  the  Mandorla,  wore  fastened 
four  or  more  iron  bais,  serving  in  the  manner  of  brandies  to 
a  tree,  they  were  fixed  iiinund  and  beneath  the  Mandork, 
and  to  these  irons  were  secured  little  children  clothed  to 
represent  angels,  who  were  free  to  move  at  their  pleasure  on 
the  bracket  supporting  their  feet,  which  was  formed  with 
hinges  in  a  manner  suited  to  that  end.     By  means  ol1  such 
branches,  three  or  four  circles  of  angels  or  of  saints,  according 
to  the  subject  represented,  were  occasionally  exhibited   The 
whole  of  this  structure,  which  sometimes  represented  a  Lily, 
sometimes  a  Tree,  but  most  frequently  a  Cloud,  or  something 
similar,  was  concealed  by  the  cotton-wool,  and  was  occupied, 
as  we  have  before  said,  by  cherubim,  seraphim,  £e,5  01 
covered  with  golden  stars  and  other  ornaments.     Within 
them  were  concealed  peasants  or  porteis,  who  carried  Ihe 
machine  on  their  shoulders,  arranging  themselves  around  tlw 
wood-work,  whirh  we  have  called  a  frame,  to  the  undei  pint 
of  which  wcic  fixed  cushions  of  leather  tilled  \\ilh  feathns, 
cotton,  01  some  other  yoft  and  yielding  material,  to  prevent 
the  weight  from  pressing  too  painfully  on  their  shoulders. 
The  stairs  for  ascending  these  structures  and  every  other 
part,  being  covered,  as  we  have  said  above,  with  cotton-wool, 
a  very  good  effect  was  produced,  and  all  the^j  contrivances 
were  called  Jtfwole  (clouds).  Behind  these  erections  followed 
men  on  horseback,  and  soldiers  of  various  kinds  on  foot. 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  event  to  be  repzesented  as 
they  do  in  the  present  day  behind  the  cars  or  other  cainagcs 
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used  instead  of  tlis  Nit  vole  hoie  described.  Of  the  l.itfcr 
I  liave,  by  the  hand  of  CcCLias  in  my  Book  of  Ihawingfl  some 
specimen*!,  which  aie  certainly  veiy  ingenious  and  well  con- 
trived, displaying  much  varied  invcnlum  Ji  was  after  the 
plans  of  the  same  master  that  those  fi^mi's  of  Saints  weic 
made  which  accompanied  or  were  earned  in  tlunso  pro- 
cessions; some  dead,  others  suffering  torments  of  different 
kinds,  many  appearing  to  be  transpierced  by  a  kspe<ir  or 
sword,  others  with  a  dagger  in  the  throat,  or  with  \auoim 
weapons  in  different  parts  of  their  persona;  respecting  nil 
winch,  as  it  i^  now  known  to  every  one,  that  these  appear- 
ances are  produced  with  the  sword,  spear,  or  dagger  broken, 
the  pieces  of  winch  were  held  finn  on  each  nuh*,  and  kept 
opposite  each  other  by  means  of  an  iron  ring,  taking  away 
the  part  which  lias  to  beem  fixed  iu  the  person  ul'  the  sufferer, 
I  will  say  no  more  of  that  matter,  save  only  that  they  were 
for  the  moat  part  invented  by  Cecca.  There  were  also  giants 
walking  in  those  processions,  and  they  were  contrived  after 
the  following  manner: — persons  well  accustomed  to  walk  on 
stilts,  provided  themselves  with  such  as  were  live  or  six 
braccia  from  the  ground,  and  having  prepared  great  masks, 
vestments,  and  imitations  of  weapons,  to  represent  the  heads, 
hands,  limbs,  armour,  &c  of  giants,  they  mounted  the  stilts, 
and,  moving  dexterously  along,  appeared  really  to  be  giants, 
There  was,  however,  a  man  before  them  who  carried  a  pike, 
or  pole,  on  which  the  giant  supported  himself  with  one  hand, 
but  this  was  so  managed  that  it  seemed  to  be  his  weapon, 
whether  axe,  lance,  or  enormous  sword,  such  as  that,  for 
example,  which,  according  to  the  romance  of  the  poet,  was 
borne  by  Morgante.  And  as  they  had  giants,  so  ako  had 
they  giantesses,  which  was  certainly  a  pleasing  and  wonderful 
spectacle  Different  from  these,  again,  were  the  phantoms, 
or  disembodied  spirits;  for  these,  having  no  other  tlum  their 
own  proper  form,  being  nevertheless  mounted  on  btilta  live 
or  six  braccia  high,  moved  alon£  in  such  a  manner  Itat  they 
appeared  to  be  really  phantoms.  They  alfc-o  had  a  man 
before  them  with  a  pole  to  give  them  aid,  but  it  is  affirmed 
that  some  were  able  to  walk  perfectly  well,  even  at  that 
height,  without  supporting  themselves  by  any  assistance 
whatever;  and  he  who  knows  what  the  Florentines  are,  will 
fcave  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
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Montaglii  of  Florence,  who  surpassed  every  thing  that  had 
ever  before  been  seen  in  ascending  and  dancing  on  the  rope; 
but  whoever  knew  a  man,  culled  Rivvidino,  who  died  about 
ten  years  since,  knows  well  that  to  him,  the  ascending  to  any 
height  on  a  rope  or  cord,  the  springing  from  the  walls  of 
Florence  to  the  earth,  and  walking  on  stilts  much  higher 
than  those  above-named,  were  things  as  easy  as  to  other 
men  is  the  walking  on  plain  ground,  Wherefore,  it  is  by  no 
mcamj  wonderful  that  the  men  of  those  times  who,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  or  from  other  motives,  practised  themselves  in 
such  exercibes,  should  do  what  we  have  related,  or  even 
much  more. 

I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  waxen  tapers  which  wer*» 
painted  in  many  fanciful  ways,  but  so  clunihily,  that  they  have 
given  a  name  to  inferior  pictures,  insomuch  that  people  call 
badly  executed  paintings,  "puppets  of  wax."  I  \\ill  meiely 
mention  that,  in  the  time  of  Cecca,  these  were  fur  the  most 
part  laid  aside.  Chanots,  resembling  tho  triumphal  cars 
now  in  use,  were  adopted  at  this  time,  The  first  of  these  was 
that  of  the  Mint,  which  was  brought  to  great  pei lection,  as 
we  may  even  now  perceive,  since  the  cornpti  oilers  and  ma&- 
ters  of  the  Mint  permit  it  to  appear  every  year  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  John.*  On  the  upper  part  stands  one  who 
represents  San  Ciovanm,  with  angels,  and  many  other  saints, 
around  and  beneath  him,  all  represented  by  living  persons, 
It  was  determined,  no  long  time  since,  that  a  chariot  should  be 
made  for  every  place  that  should  offer  a  wax-light,  that  the 
festival  might  be  honoured  magnificently,  and  these  wtire 
constructed  to  the  number  often  ;  but  various  events,  which 
took  place  some  short  time  afterwards,  prevented  that  inten- 
tion from  being  further  proceeded  with.  That  first  chaiiot 
of  the  Mint,  then,  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Cecca,  by 
Domemco,  Marco,  and  Giuliano  del  Tasso,t  who  were  then 
among  the  first  masters  working  in  wood-carving  that  could  be 

*  Thu  Festival  of  St  John,  after  having  undergone  various  changes,  was 
Bnlenmi/eil  fiu  fhe  last  time  m  the  year  18U7.  Thr  Chariot  of  the  Mint, 
with  lour  otheib,  then  in  ciJhtencc,  were  destroyed  during  the  French  do- 
nnnaticm 

f  To  these  members  of  the  artistic  family  of  Tasso,  Vasari  makei 
fuithcM-  alluuon  in  the  life  of  Benedetto  Maaano.  In  the  life  of  NiccoU 
Tribolo,  another  Ta^so,  also  a  worker  in  wood,  is  cited  as  the  builder  of  the 
Loggia  dt  McicO'to  JVwcua.— Ed.  Flor,9 1832-8, 
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found  in  Florence.  And  in  this  specimen  they  merit  to  be 
commended,  among  oilier  things,  for  tlio  management  of  the 
fore  \v  heels,  which  are  so  constructed,  that  in  turning  sharp 
corners  they  permit  the  vehicle  to  be  moved  with  as  little  shak- 
ing as  possible,  which  is  important,  but  principally  on  account 
of  those  who  stand  fastened  to  the  summit  of  the  carriage. 

The  same  master  constructed  a  kind  of  edifice  for  the 
cleansing  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  in  the  Tribune  of 
San  Giovanni ;  this  scaffolding  could  be  turned,  raised,  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  and  taken  to  any  part  of  the  woik, 
an-d  that  with  so  much  ease,  that  two  persons  could  manage  it, 
By  this  contrivance  Cecca  obtained  very  great  reputation, v 

When  the  Florentines  were  invading  Piancaldoli,  this 
master  was  with  the  army,  and  managed  to  undermine  the 
place,  so  that  the  soldiers  got  into  the  city  without  striking 
a  blow.  But  afterwards,  having  accompanied  the  same  army 
to  another  fortress,  as  evil  destiny  would  have  it,  he  was 
killed  while  attempting  to  measure  certain  heights  from  a 
difficult  point :  for  Cecca,  having  put  his  head  over  the 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  dropping  a  plumb-line,  was  seen  by  a 
certain  priest,  who  was  with  the  enemy,  and  who  dreaded  the 
genius  of  that  master  more  than  all  the  power  of  the  army,— 
this  man,  therefore,  discharging  a  cross-bow  at  the  engineer, 
fixed  the  shaft  in  his  head  in  such  sort,  that  the  poor  Cecca 
died  immediately. t  His  death  and  the  loss  of  Ins  services 
caused  much  gnef  to  the  army  and  to  all  his  fellow  citizens, 
But  as  there  was  no  remedy,  they  sent  his  remains  to 
Florence,  where  he  received  honourable  intoinient  from  the 
sisters  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio,  who  buried  him  in  the  church 
of  that  saint ;  his  likeness  in  marble  was  afterwards  erected  111 
the  same  building,  and  beneath  it  is  the  following  epitaph  ;* — 

Fabrwm  magister  Cicca,natu$  oppidis  vel obtidendi f  vrl  tucndte,  hicjucet. 
Vusit  an  xxxxi.  mens  iv.  diesxiv.  Obnt  pto  patna  tck  ictu*.  Put  se- 
rores  monumentum  fecerunt  MCCCC\CIV. 

*  This  scaffolding  was  erected  in  1482,  when  Cccc.i  was  made  cupo* 
maestro  of  the  works,  by  way  6f  reward  for  that  service.  See  Life  of  Aloboo 
Baldovinetti,  vol.  i  p.  67. 

f  This  happened  m  1488. — See  Maduavolu,  Stone  Florentine,  lib.  vni. 
—Ed.Fhr.,  1845. 

J  The  bust  and  inscription  were  lost  in  15C1,  when  part  of  the  church 
i>f  San  Pielro  Scheiaggio  was  demolished  to  make  a  site  for  the  now  wing 
rt  tht  Uflu,),  elected  by  order  of  Cowmo  I.— £rf.  flor ,  1632-8 
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BON  BARTOLOMMEO,  ABBOT  OF  SAN  ClfiMKNTE. 
[BORN  1108,— DILD  1191. 

RARELY  does  it  happen  that  the  man  of  upright  mind 
and  exemplary  life  is  left  unprovided  by  Heaven  with  valu- 
able friends  and  an  honourable  position ;  rarely  dues  he  fail 
to  be  held  in  respect  for  his  excellences  while  living,  or  to 
be  venerated  and  mournfully  regretted  after  liis  death,  by  all 
•who  have  known  him.  Such  was  the  case  with  Don  Barto- 
lommeo  della  Gutta,  Abbot  of  San  Clements,  in  Aicuzo,  who 
was  in  many  ways  most  admirable,  and  was  commendable  in 
all  his  actions. 

This  artist,  who  was  a  monk  in  the  Carmelite  Monastery 
of  the  Angeli  in  Florence,  was  much  devoted  to  miniature 
painting  in  Ids  youth  (perhaps  fur  leasons  sinnlni  to  those 
assigned  in  the  Life  of  Don  Lorenzo  as  the  cause  by  which  that 
master  was  influenced),  and  displayed  singular  ability  in  all 
things  relating  to  design.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  in  the 
miniatures  executed  by  him  for  the  monks  of  S.uila  Flora 
and  Lu cilia,  in  the  abbey  of  Aiezzo,  more  especially  in 
those  of  a  missal  which  was  givi>n  to  Pope  fcixtus,  and 
wherein  then1  ib  a  most  admirable  Passion  of  Christ ,  it  is  in 
the  first  leaf  of  the  "Prayers  to  be  offered  in  private,"  Tliwe 
are  likewise  others  of  great  merit  by  his  hand  in  San  JMar- 
tino,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lucca,* 

No  long  time  after  the  completion  of  these  works,  the 
Abbey  of  ^:an  Clemente  of  Arezzo  was  conferied  ou  this 
father  by  Marietta  Maldoli,  a  native  of  Arczsto,  and  General 
of  the  Camaldulines,  who  was  of  the  same  family  to  which 
that  Maldolo  also  belonged,  by  whom  the  sito  and  lands  of 
Caiuahloli  were  bestowed  on  San  Romualdo,  founder  of  the 
Caimclites.  Giatoful  for  that  benefit,  Don  Baitolommeo 
afterwards  laboured  much  for  this  General  and  for  his  Order. 
The  plague  of  1468  ensued  soon  after,  on  account  of  which 


*  No  miniature  executed  by  Don  Bartolommeo  can  now  be  indicated 
witn  c-erlciint),  the  choial  books  of  numerous  mnna&teues  luiving  been 
flfiameiully  despoiled  of  their  nnnuLureis,  as  hdb  been  icmaikcd  in  the 
bft  of  Doi  Lorenzo?  vol.  i, 
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the  abbot  went  but  little  without,  as  was  the  dw  witli  many 
others,  and  therefore  occupied  himself  in  painting  large 
figures,  when,  seeing  that  he  succeeded  according  to  hia 
wishes,  he  commenced  the  execution  of  various  works.  Tin* 
first  of  these  was  a  figure  of  San  Rocco,  which  ho  painted  on 
panel  for  the  rectors  of  that  brotherhood  in  Arozssn  ;  thus  H 
now  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  where  the  member^  are 
wont  to  assemble.  San  Rocco  recommends  the  people  of 
Arezzo  to  the  Virgin,  and  in  this  picture  Don  Dailulommeo 
depicted  the  piazza  of  the  city  with  the  holy  house  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  a  company  of  Hecclnni  who  me  leturniug 
from  burying  the  dead.5  He  likewise  painted  another  San 
Rocco,  also  on  panel,  for  the  ehuruh  of  San  Fieri),  |  and  in 
this  he  depicted  the  city  of  Arezzo  exactly  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  w  hen  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  in.  Another 
picture  on  the  same  subject,  but  greatly  superior  to  the  two 
before  mentioned,  was  painted  by  this  master  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Lippi  family  in  the  capitular  church  of  Armo,  and 
in  this  the  San  Rocco  is  a  regularly  beautiful  figure,  and 
almost  the  best  that  Don  Bartolommeo  ever  produced ;  the 
head  and  hands  could  not  possibly  be  more  beautiful  or  more 
natural  than  they  are.J  In  the  same  city  of  Are/zo,  and  in 
the  church  of  San  Piero,  where  the  Servites  have  their  abode, 
this  master  painted  a  picture  of  the  angel  Raphael ;  and  in 
the  same  place  he  executed  the  portrait  of  the  Beato  Jacopo 
Fihppo,  of  Piacenza.§ 

At  a  later  period,  being  invited  to  Rome,  Don  Jiartolom- 
meo  painted  a  stoiy  in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixlus,  in  com- 
pany with  Luca  da  Cortona  and  Pietro  Perugino ;  and  having 
returned  to  Arezzo,  he  painted  a  St.  Jerome  in  Penitence, 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Gozzari  in  the  episcopal  church.  The 
saint  is  represented  with  wasted  form,  shaven  head,  and  eyes 

*  This  picture  is  now  suspended  in  the  guaid-chamber  of  the  Finlermty. 
The  figure  is  of  the  size  of  life,  and  beais  an  inscription  which  lecitcs  the 
names  of  the  rectois. 

f  The  St  Roch  executed  for  the  church  of  San  Piero  is  not  now  111 
Arezzo,  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Campnano,  where  an  ignorant 
painter  changed  San  Kocco  to  San  Mnitmo,  by  the  addition  of  the  mantle. 
^Ed.Fhr.,  1832-8. 

J  Still  in  good  preservation, — Ibid. 

Not  in  Piacenza,  but  in  Faenza.    This  work,  with  that  previously  Je- 
t,— /fat, 
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riveted  to  the  cross ;  he  is  striking  his  breast,  find  the  force 
of  the  passions,  still  raging  in  that  excessively  attenuated 
form,  is  rendered  clearly  manifest.  An  immense  crag  is 
represented  in  this  work  with  other  rocks ;  among  the  clefts 
of  which  certain  stoiies,  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are  de- 
picted in  small  figuies  of  extraordinary  grace,*  In  the 
church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  this  master  painted  a  Coronation 
of  Our  Lady  in  fresco,  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Nuns  of 
the  Thiid  Order,  as  they  were  called,-  a  work  which  was 
much  commended,  and  was  indeed  very  well  done.  Beneath 
this  woik,  in  another  chapel,  is  a  very  large  picture  of  the 
Assumption,  by  this  master,  with  numerous  angels,  singularly 
well  dressed  in  textures  of  extreme  tenuity.  This  work  has 
been  highly  extolled,  for  a  picture  executed  in  tempera,  and 
certainly  does  exhibit  very  good  design,  and  is  finished 
with  great  care.  In  the  lunette  over  the  door  of  the  church 
of  San  Donate,  in  the  fortress  of  Arezzo,  Don  Bartolommeo 
painted  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  hoi*  arms .  she  is  accom- 
panied by  San  Donato,  and  San  Giovanni  Gualberto;  all  these 
figures  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  the  abbey  of  Santa 
Flora,  in  the  same  city,  there  is  a  chapel  painted  by  our  artist, 
near  the  principal  door  of  the  church ;  in  this  is  a  figure  of 
San  Benedetto,  and  other  saints,  all  executed  with  much 
grace,  facility,  and  softness.  \  For  Gentile  of  Urbino,  bishop 
of  Arezzo,  who  was  his  most  trusted  friend,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  in  close  intimacy,  Don  Bartolommeo  painted  a  Dead 
Christ  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  in  a 
Loggia,  he  executed  the  portrait  of  the  bishop,  with  that  of 
his  vicar,  and  of  the  notary  Ser  Matteo  Francini,  who  is 
reading  a  bull  to  him.J  He  painted  his  own  portrait  there  in 
like  manner,  with  those  of  certain  canons  of  that  city.  For  the 
same  bishop  this  master  designed  a  Loggia  which  joins  the 
palace  to  the  episcopal  church,  and  is  level  with  the  floor 


*  The  Gozzari  chapel  was  demolished  in  1796,  when  the  St.  Jerome  of 
Don  Bartolommeo  was  cut  out  of  the  wnll  and  removed  to  the  hall  cf  the 
chapter-house,  \vhere  it  13  still  preserved.    This  removal  was  effected  by 
the  care  of  the  Cnv,  Anpelo  Lorenzo  du'  Gmdici,  of  Aie2zo. 

+  None  of  the  works  here  enumerated  are  now  in  existence. 

*  These  pictures  were  destroyed  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centur? 
when  the  episcopal  paiace  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  Bishop  Pie  tic 
Uwmbarih. 
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of  those  buildings.  In  the  centre  of  this  gallery  the  bishop 
intended  to  have  his  tomb  constructed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
uhapelj  proposing  to  be  buried  therein,  but  his  dwith  took 
place  before  the  work  could  be  completed,  and  it  0011*0- 
quently  remained  unfinished ;  for  although  he  loft  orders 
that  the  work  should  be  continued  by  his  sum^or,  yot 
nothing  more  was  done;  and  so  it  happens  for  tho  most 
part  to  such  undertakings  as  are  left  to  bo  completed  by 
others  after  tho  death  of  their  projector,*"  The  abbot 
decorated  a  large  and  beautiful  chappl  in  the  cathedral  for 
the  same  bishop;  but  as  this  work  had  but  a  bhoit  existence, 
I  need  not  speak  further  concerning  it  | 

In  addition  to  the  works  here  enumerated,  Don  Jftartolom- 
meo  executed  many  others  for  different  places  in  all  quarters 
of  the  city;  among  them  were  three  figures  in  the  chapel  of 
the  nuns  of  Sant'  Orsina5J  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmine. 
At  Castiglione,  in  the  Aretinc  territory,  this  mast  CM*  painted 
a  picture  in  tempera  for  the  chapel  of  the  high  altar  in  the 
capitular  church  of  San  Giuliano.  This  work  contains  a 
singularly  beautiful  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  San  Giuliano 
and  St,  Michael  the  archangel;  both  finely  executed  and 
delicately  finished,  more  particularly  the  San  Giuliano ;  his 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  Divine  Child,  which  is  in  the  arms  of 
Our  Lady,  and  the  thought  of  his  having  killed  hi&  father 
and  mother  §  seems  to  be  deeply  afflicting  him.  In  a  cluipcl 
near  this  is  a  painting  which  was  formerly  on  the  door  of 
an  old  organ,  whereon  is  depicted  a  San  Michele,  considered 
most  admirable,  and  an  Infant,  also  in  the  arm*  of  a  woman,!] 
which  seems  absolutely  alive. 

*  The  Loggia  was  enlarged  in  the  last  century,  l>y  tho  Bishop  Benedetto 
Falconcim,  The  Bishop  Gentile  was  buried  in  the  cuthedial,  and  huj  urms- 
only  now  occupy  the  place  designed  for  his  tomb*—  &U  Fkr.,  1U3.2-8. 

t  The  ancient  cathedral  of  Aiezzo,  which  was  without  the  city,  was  aban- 
doned in  1203.  Yet  various  works  of  art  weie  executed  therein,  down  to  a 
late  period,  and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  in  15f  1 Ibid. 

J  The  paintings  of  Sant*  Orsma,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Carmine,  hav& 
ceased  to  exist. 

§  This  parricide  was  involuntary :  for  the  Legend  of  the  S,iint  (St.  Julian 
Hospitator),  the  English  reud'eu  is  refened  to  Mrs.  Jameson.— Poetry  qf 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  li  p.  3Q3. 

11  The  voman  here  alluded  to  is  Theodoia  Visconti,  who  its  pre*entw| 
her  son  to  St.  Michael*  The  picture  ia  now  m  the  Sacnsiy. 
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,  For  the  nuns  of  the  Murate  in  Anezzo,  Don  Bartolommeo 
painted  the  chapel  of  the  high  altar,  a  picture  that  has  been 
much  extolled.  At  Monte  San  Savmo,  he  decorated  a 
tabernacle  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  di  Monte, 
also  greatly  admired  ;  and  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where  is 
now  the  episcopal  church,  he  painted  a  chapel,  from  which 
lie  derived  great  honour  and  advantage  * 

Don  Clemcnte-]  was  a  man  of  versatile  genius  \  he  was 
not  only  a  great  musician,  but  likewise  constructed  organs 
of  lead  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  San  Domemco  he  made 
one  of  mill-board,  which  has  preserved  a  sweet  and  good  tone 
to  this  day.J  There  was,  besides,  another  in  San  Clemente, 
by  the  same  master ;  this  was  built  above  the  choir,  but  the 
key-board  is  in  the  choir  below— a  very  judicious  arrange- 
ment, seeing  that  the  cloister  is  small,  and  having  but  few 
monks,  the  abbot  desired  that  the  organist  should  be  able  to 
sing  in  the  choir  as  well  as  play  the  organ.  The  abbot, 
Don  Bartolommeo,  loved  his  Order;  he  acted  like  a  true 
minister  and  not  squanderer  of  sacred  things  j  he  improved 
his  benefice  by  various  buildings,  and  bestowed  on  it  many 
of  his  paintings.  Among  other  services,  was  that  of  re- 
building the  principal  chapel  of  his  church,  which  he  also 
adorned  with  pictures ;  and  in  two  recesses,  standing  one  on 
each  side  of  the  chapel,  he  painted  figures,  one  of  San  Rocco, 
the  other  of  San  Bartolommeo ;  but  both  are  now  destroyed, 
as  is  the  church  itgelf.§ 

The  Abbot  of  San  Clemente,  who  was  a  good  and  exem- 
plary churchman,  left  a  disciple  in  painting,  Matteo  Lappoli 
of  Arezzo,  who  wa&  an  able  and  experienced  painter,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  works-  from  his  hand  which  are  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  Sant*  Agostmo.  There 
is  also  a  San  Sebastian  in  relief  by  this  artist,  in  a  niche  of 
the  same  chapel,  with  figures  of  San  Biagio,  San  Rocco, 
Sant'  Antonio  of  Padua,  and  San  Bernardino,  all  painted  by 
the  master  ia  question.  In  the  same  chapel  is  likewise  an 

*  This  work,  "with  that  previously  described,,  has  peushed, 

t  Here  Vasan  gives  the  Abbot  the  name  of  his  Abbey, 

J  This  p[\per-0jj>am  has  now  yielded,  as  will  be  readily  supposed,  to  the 

action  of  time  — Maswlli* 
§  This  happened  in  1547,    The  citv  gate,  near  which  the  church  stood* 

ia  still  called  San  Clemente*— Jtyjcnaae  Ediimn  of  17Z1. 
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Annunciation,  by  Matteo  Lappoli,  with  the  four  Evangelists, 
in  fresco,  on  the  ceiling,  very  well  and  carefully  executed. 
In  another  chapel,  on  the  left,  as  we  enter  by  the  side  door 
of  the  church,  is  a  fresco  by  the  hand  of  this  master,  repre- 
senting Our  Lady,  with  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  ;  in 
the  figure  of  the  Angel  is  the  portrait  of  Giulian  Ikcci,  then 
a  youth,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect.  Above  the  same 
door,  on  the  outside,  Matteo  painted  another  Annunciation, 
ith  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  each  side.  The  face  of  the 
Madonna  is  the  portrait  of  the  mother  of  McsaiT  Pietro 
Aretino,  a  poet  of  great  renown.*  In  San  Francesco,  Matteo 
Lappoli  painted  a  picture  for  the  chapel  of  San  lieuuirdino, 
in  which  is  a  figure  uf  that  saint,  which  almost  serins  to  be 
alive,  and  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  bo  considered  the  best 
this  artist  ever  executed.  In  the  cathcdial  also  Matteo 
painted  a  picture  in  tempera,  for  the  chapel  of  the  Pictrama- 
leschi  family,  wherein  he  depicted  a  Sant1  Ignazio,  most 
admirably  executed  ;f  and  in  the  Capitular  Church,  on  en- 
tering by  the  upper  door,  which  opens  on  the  Piazza,  there 
are  figures  of  Sant1  Andrea  and  St.  Sebastian  ;J  both  by  this 
master.  For  the  brotherhood  of  the  Trinity,  Matteo  Lappoli 
executed  a  work  which  may  be  counted  among  the  best  he  ever 
performed;  it  was  painted  at  the  command  of  Buoninscgiia 
Buoninsegni,  of  Arezzo.  This  was  a  Crucifix  for  an  altar  ; 
on  each  side  stood  San  Kocco  and  San  Martino,  and  at  the 
foot  were  two  figures  kneeling ;  one  of  these  was  a  poor  man, 
meagre  and  haggard,  and  wretchedly  clothed  j  from  his 
breast  proceeded  a  sort  of  radiation,  the  rays  of  which  went 
directly  towards  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  the  saint  were  earnestly  fixed.  The  other  was  a  rich 
man,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  with  joyous  and 
rubicund  face,  but  the  rays  proceeding  from  him  while 
adoring  Christ,  appeared,  although  they  also  came  from  his 
heart,  as  did  those  of  the  poor  man,  not  to  go  directly  to  the 
wounds  of  the  Saviour,  but  to  be  scattered  and  dispersed 
over  a  broad  landscape,  exhibiting  fields  covered  with  corn 

*  All  the  paintings  executed  m  Sant'  Agostino,  have  perianed.— Massed 
t  These  works  have  all  perished,  or  been  lost.    In  like  manner,  the 

picture  of  the  Pietiamaleschi  Chapel  has  long  been  lost,  and  the  frea«08l 

are  destioyed. 
t  Of  these  pictures,  the  St  Sebastian  aiOne  remains. 
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and  cattle,  with  gtirdi'ns,  and  various  objects  of  a  similar 
kind  ;  some  being  diverted  towai  ds  the  sea  by  certain  barks, 
laden  with  meichandize,  aiid  otheis,  in  fine,  towards  tables, 
whereat  mon^y-changeis  were  seated;  all  these  things  were 
depicted  by  Matteo  Lappoli  with  judgment,  ability,  and 
great  caie;  but  they  were  destroyed  no  long  time  after, 
when  a  chapel  was  constructed  in  that  place,  Beneath  the 
pulpit  of  the  capitular  church,  the  same  artist  painted  Chiist 
bearing  Ins  Cross,  for  Messer  Leonardo  Alborgott'i.* 

An  Arc  tine  monk,  of  the  Senates,  who  painted  the  facade 
of  the  Belichini  Palace  in  Arezzo,  was  also  a  disciple  of  the 
abbot  of  San  Clemente,  and  there  are  two  chapels  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro,  one  beside  the  other,  both  painted  in 
fresco  by  the  same  monk.f 

Domcnico  Pecoii,  of  Arczzo,  was  another  disciple  of  Don 
Bartolommeo  ;  and  a  picture  in  tempera,  at  San  Saigiano, 
compribing  three  figures,  is  by  his  liand,^  as  is  likewjse  ci 
Gonfalon  or  Standard,  painted  in  oil,  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
ccbsiou  by  the  brotheihood  of  Santa  Maria  Mnddalena,  a 
very  hue  wink  :  lor  Mu&ber  Piesentino  Bisdommi,  Dome 
nico  painted  a  figure  of  Sunt'  Apolloma,  similar  to  that 
above-named,  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Sant'  Andrea,  in 
the  capitular  church.  §  He  likewise  completed  many  works 
left  unfinished  by  his  master,  as  for  example,  the  picture  of 
San  Sebastian  and  Fabiano.  in  San  Piero,  executed  for  the 
Benucci  family.||  This  artist  also  painted  the  picture  of  the 
High  Altar  in  *the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  a  Virgin, 
namely,  of  most  devout  aspect,  with  several  Saints  ;  and  as 
Our  Lady  is  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Divine  Child,  which 
she  holds  in  her  lap,  the  master  has  depicted  a  little  Angd 
kneeling  behind  her,  who  upholds  the  Infant  on  a  cushion, 
the  Madonna  not  being  able  to  support  liioa,  because  she  is 

*  This  work  had  disappeared  when  Bottari  wrote  (1759). 

f  These  works  have  perished. 

±  This  picture  is  lost. 

|  The  Sant'  Apolloma  is  alao  lost  The  reader  will  find  the  legend  D! 
his  "  Virgin  and  Martyr"  in  the  hefote-cited  woik  of  Mra.  Jameson  — 
Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ait,  vol.  n.  p  IflS,  et  seq. 

K  1  his  picture  was  removed  from  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  the  l.'iht 
century,  and  wag  taken  to  the  church  ofCarapriano,  outside  Arezzo.—  Ed. 
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in  prayer  with  her  IwnuV  JOHUM!.*     In  a  clmprt  of  the 
ehuroh  of  San  Giu.stino,  Pomriiion  painlod  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  ftv^co,  for  Me^or  Antonio  liotclh  ,]  unil  for  the 
brotherhood  of  tluv  Mmlimna  ho  painted  u  very  lurgo  picture 
in  the  capitular  ehmvh,  whoroin  ho  reprosonlod  the  Ma- 
donna in  tho  air,  with  I  ho  poople  of  Arozxo  bonouth,     In 
tin*  work  Domonioo  was  assi^to<l  by  a  Spanish  paintor,  who 
paintod  well  in  oil,  with  tho  practice  of  which  Poeori  was 
not  so  familiar  as  with  that  of  tempora  ;  there  arc  many  por- 
traits from  the  life  in  this  picture,  j    With  the  assistance  of 
the  same  artist  Domenico  executed  a  picture  for  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Trinity,  representing  the  circumcision  of  Our 
Lord,  which  was  considered  an  excellent  work  ;§  and  in  the 
garden  of  Santa  Flora  lie  painted  a  Noli  me  Tangere  in 
fresco.||    Finally,  Domenico  Pecori  painted  a  picture  with 
many  figures  in  the  capitular  church,  for  the  dean  of  the 
archives,  Me^ser  Donato  MarinellL     This  work  exhibits 
great  power  of  invention,  good  design,  and  most  careful  exe- 
cution, insomuch  that  it  both  did,  and  continues  to  do,  great 
honour  to  the  master,    For  this  work,  as  Domenico  was  be- 
coming old,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Capanna,  a  kSienese 
painter,  and  a  tolerably  good  artist,  by  whom  many  fronts  of 
buildings,  in  his  native  city,  were  decorated  in  cluaro-scuro, 
and  many  pictures  painted.    It  may  indeed  be  suppo&ed,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  little  left  by  this  master,  that,  had 
hia  life  been  of  longer  continuance,  he  would  have  done 
much  honour  to  his  art  H  Domenico  had  painted  a  canopy  in 
oil,  for  the  brotherhood  of  Arezzo,  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
costly  work.    This  was  sent  to  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
not  many  years  since,  to  adorn  a  Paradise,  constructed  almost 

*  This  picture,  somewhat  injured  by  ie-touching,is  now  in  the  Sacristy  of 
the  Cathedial  of  Arezzo  the  church  of  Stint'  Antonio  having  been  'de- 
stroyed, 

f  Roaelli,  not  Rotelli.    This  wort  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Bottan's  time. 

J  Still  in  its  place  The  Spanish  painter  may  probably  be  that  Gio- 
vanni Spagnuolo,  called  Lo  Spagna,  mentioned  by  Vasari  among  the  cb> 
Ciplcs  of  Pietro  Pemgino.  (?) — See  Gaye,  vol  u.p  89. 

§  NOT  in  the  parish  church  of  Sant'Agostmo. 

||  This  work  is  still  m  existence,  but  much  injured,  the  place  being  us»cd 
by  the  gardener*  as  a  tool-house, 

"'  Of  Cap&Giia  Vasari  speaks  again  in  the  life  of  PeruziL 


DOV  BARTOLOMMEO.  ' 

close  to  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  for  a  repr^entation  on  the 
festival  of  SS  Giovanni  and  Paolo  :  the  number  of  lights 
used  for  that  occasion  set  fire  to  the  place,  when  tn.e  canopy 
was  hurnt,  together  with  the  person  who  represented  the 
figure  of  God  the  Father ;  for,  being  tied  fast,  he  could  not 
escape,  as  did  those  who  personated  the  angels,  and  was 
therefore  consumed  with  numerous  vestments  and  ornaments 
The  spectators  also  suffered  greatly ;  for  all,  being  terrified 
by  the  conflagiation,  struggled  with  furious  eagerness  to  get 
out  of  the  church ;  and,  as  every  one  would  be  first,  about 
ninety  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  crowd,  a  most 
deplorable  event.  *  The  canopy  was  afterwards  recon- 
structed with  increased  splendour,  and  was  painted  by  Gior- 
gio Vasari.  Domenico  ultimately  gave  his  attention  to  the 
painting  of  glass  windows,  and  there  were  three  in  the 
cathedral  by  his  hand,  but  they  were  luined  by  the  aitillery 
tn  the  wars, 

The  painter,  Angelo  di  Lorentino,  was  also  a  disciple  of 
Don  Bartolommeo,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
The  lunette  over  the  door  of  San  Domenico  t  was  painted 
by  him,  and  had  he  been  duly  assisted  he  would  have  be- 
come a  very  good  master, 

The  abbot  of  San  Clemente  died  in  his  eighty -third  year ; 
he  had  given  the  des'gn  and  prepared  the  model  for  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Tears,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  it  was  afterwards  finished  by  different  mus- 
ters :J  to  Don  Bartolommeo  then  belongs,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  reputation  of  having  been  at  once  a  miniaturist,  architect, 
painter,  and  musician.  He  received  honourable  sepulture 
from  his  monks  in  his  Abbey  of  San  Clemente,  and  his  works 
were  always  esteemed  so  highly  in  his  native  city,  that  the 
following  verses  were  placed  over  his  tomb,  ^here  they  may 
still  be  read.§ 


*  The  Florentine  Edition  of  1771,  ciling  the  registers  of  the  penod,  in 
forms  us  that  this  unhappy  event  occurred  in  1,556.  The  deaths  amounted 
to  bixty-six;  and  the  unfoitunate  man  >vho  was  hmnt,  was  a  Servite  Monk, 
named  Benedetto. 


t  Still  m  its  place. 


The  greater  part  is  from  the  design  of  Don  Brirtolranineo.    Antonio 
li  SHD  Gallo,  and  Andrea  cf  Monte  San  Savmo,  also  took  part  m  the  work* 
The  tomb  was  debtroj  21  m  the  demolition  o±  the  Abbey, 
o2 
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it  tincff  J&v/ws,  ninth  hut  ?*  <j"A*s 
A  Von,-  ran  fttfinfH"*1tfi*tuJtt  fnimn  tun  <v/. 
JVoM  tarn  t'/i  «.r  i«r»f,i*  mtriiw  ret  Intent  ullnn 
Qu\r  trei  fnt\ti\9  ninety  //<rc  Jticio. 

This  master  died  in  1461,*  having  added  new  hcuntus  to 
the  art  of  miniature-painting,  as  is  manifest  trwu  all  hw 
works,  and  turthiT  evidence  ut'  which  will  be  found  in  certain 
examples  from  his  hand,  in  our  book  of  drawing  Ihs 
manner  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Gmtlamo  Padovuno,j  in 
thu  miniatures  of  certain  books,  which  he  adorned  for 
Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence,;):  as  it  was  by  (therrtido,  u 
Florentine  miniaturist,  and  by  Attnvante,  who  was  uKo  called 
Vantc  ^  Of  the  latter,  mention  Inw  been  made  elsewhere, 
inoru  piuiicuhirly  of  his  works  now  prewired  in  Venice, 
respecting  which  I  have  carefully  inserted  a  notice,  sent  to 
me  by  certain  Venetian  gentlemen,  for  whose  satisfaction, 
since  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  collect  all  they  .sent  me, 
I  have  been  willing  to  relate  the  whole  a.s  they  wrote  it, 
and  the  rather,  as  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  funning  a 
judgment  from  actual  inspection. 


THE  FLORENTINE  MINIATURE  PAINTER,  GIIERARDO. 
[BORN  .  .  — TTAB  still  working  in  the  caily  years  of  the  sixteenth  cciUun  | 

OF  all  the  enduring  works  performed  by  means  of  colour 
there  is  none  better  calculated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  air  and 
water  than  mosaic ;  and  well  was  this  known  to  the  elder 

*  Obvimibly  an  error  of  the  copyist,  or  presB,  fin  14.01. 

+  Grirolfimo  of  Padua  is  also  called  Del  Santo. — Sec  the  Outda  d\  Padwa^ 
published  for  the  Scientific  Association,  m  1842. 

J  The  same  causes  which  have  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  whether 
anj  works  of  Don  Bartolommeo  weie  yet  to  be  found  in  the  illuminated 
books  now  in  the  church  of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  pievcnt  us 
iiom  ascertaining  whether  any  by  Girolamo  Padovano  still  lemuin  there, 
—JEd.  *¥«.,!  849 

§  In  the  Gmnti  edition^  this  passaEfe  runs  thus :  "  Gbenudo,  a  Florentine 
miniature  painter,  who  was  called  Vante,"  but  this  is  manifestly  an  onw- 
«ion,  which  later  editions  hare  supplied  as  above,  and  We  follow  thcii  ex- 
ample. 


GHERARDO.  19? 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,*  who,  being  a  man  of  talent,  and  one 
who  respected  ancient  memoiiDls,  sought  to  bring  once  moie 
into  use  that  art  which  had,  for  many  years,  remained  hnl- 
den.f  Receiving  great  pleasure  from  painting  and  scalp- 
turci,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  an  interest  in  mosaic  also ; 
and  perceiving  that  Gherardo,  then  a  painter  of  miniatures, 
and  a  man  of  much  ingenuity,  was  inquiring  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  art,  Lorenzo,  as  one  who  constantly  assisted 
those  in  whom  he  found  the  germ  of  genius,  favoured  him 
greatly;  wherefore,  associating  Gherardo  with  Domemco 
del  Ghirlandajo,  he  caused  him  to  obtain  from  the  Wardens 
of  the  works  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  a  commission  to  exe- 
cute decorations  for  the  chapels  of  the  Transepts,  and  in  the 
first  instance  that  of  the  Sacrament,  where  reposes  the  body 
of  San  Zanobi.  Thus  put  forward,  Gherardo,  exerting  thu 
utmost  powers  of  his  mind,  would,  without  doubt,  have  ac- 
complished admiiablewoiks  in  company  with  Domenico,  had 
not  death  interposed  to  pi  event  him,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  commencement  made  in  that  chapel,  but  which  remained 
unfinished  j: 

Gherardo,  in  addition  to  his  ability  as  a  mosaic  master, 
was  an  excellent  miniature  painter,  and  executed  huge 
figures  aUo  in  mural  paintings.  Without  the  gate  of  Santa 
Crocc  there  is  a  Tabernacle  in  fresco  by  his  hand,  antl 
another  within  the  city  of  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Larga,  which  is  highly  extolled. §  On  the  front  of  the 
church  of  San  Gilio,  near  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  beneath  the 
story  painted  by  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  and  which  represents 
the  Consecration  of  that  church  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  Gherardo 
executed  a  fiesco,  depicting  the  same  Pope  confciring  the 
Habit  of  the  Order  and  many  privileges,  on  the  Director  cf 

*  Vasan  must  here  be  understood  to  mean  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  not 
the  brothel  of  Cosimo,  pater  patriot— Ed  Flat,,  1832-8. 

f  The  piactice  of  mosaic  had  never  fallen  out  of  use  m  Florence  any 
more  than  m  Venice,  Orvieto,  and  other  citn-s,  in  all  of  which  the  art  w,is 
exercised  with  gieat  success  —Massplli, 

J  In  thii  following  life,  that  of  Ghirlandajn,  Vasari  describes  thia  work  ;ia 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Lorenzo  ,  this  happened  in  1494.  The  mosaic 
was  consequently  commenced  some  time  pievious  to  that  date,  (Ed.  Fhi^ 
1832-8.)  No  part  of  it  now  remains  — IM.  1 849. 

{  The  last-mentioned  tabernacle,  which  is  near  the  Piazza  di  San 
Jy0  been  much  injured  and  diahguied  by  re- touching. 
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the  Hospital.  In  thus  work  theiv  were  much  fewer  figure* 
than  would  8"iMii  ti»  ha\o  Iwn  mfiuiiHl  for  the  duo  retailor 
of  the  evont,  the*  >paiv  UIMMJJ  partly  nmipiod  by  a  Taber- 
nacles within  whu'h  wa^  a  fijiun1  of  (vur  Laih  ;  but  this  l»a& 
IMM  n  latrly  removed  l>v  Don  Isnlnro  Montagu  to,  the  new 
Dnei'tor  of  tho  Hospital,  \\lu>  ili'snvd  to  construct  a  i«raml 
entrance  to  tin;  house  sit  that  place,  and  the  icmaimliT  of  the 
hloiy  has  hmi  added  by  Francesco  Brim,1'  a  young  Floren- 
tine painter  In  tins  admirable  fretico  (ihcnirdo  had  pro- 
duced a  work  which  it  would  not  bo  possible  for  the  most 
practiced  master  to  equal,  but  -with  oxoeedin^  labour  and 
£reat  diligence.  In  the  same  hospital  iJhciaido  painted  the 
miniatures  of  numerous  books  for  the  ehuiv,h,f  with  *omc 
for  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  aixd  others  lor  Matthias  Con  inns 
king  of  Hungary  These  last,  on  the  death  of  thai  monarch, 
with  others  by  the  hand  of  Vante,  and  tho  r<* st  of  the  mas- 
ters who  were  working  for  the  Hungarian  king  in  Florence, 
were  paid  for  and  taken  by  the  illustrious  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  who  placed  them  among  those  so  much  celebrated 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  library,  afterwards  erected 
by  Pope  Clement  VI1.5J  and  which  the  duke  Cowimo  has 
now  commanded  to  be  published. § 

Having  thus,  from  a  master  in  miniatures,  become  a 
painter,  as  we  have  said,  Glierardo,  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  mentioned,  prepared  a  large  cartoon,  with  figures  of 
great  bize,  for  those  of  the  Evangelists,  which  he  wa.s  to  exe- 
cute in  mosaic,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Zanobi ,  but  befoie  the 
illustrious  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  Lad  caused  him  to  obtain  thn 
commission  for  that  chapel,  Glierardo,  to  piove  that  lie  was 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic,  and  to  show 
that  ho  could  proceed  without  any  associate,  had  executed  a 
head  of  San  Zanobi,  of  the  size  of  life,  Vvlnch  is  still  pre- 
served in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  is  placed  on  the  altar 


*  This  Francesco  Brml  ia  but  little  known.  An  artist  of  the  snm« 
n/ime  is  enumerated  among  those  of  the  seventeenth  century. — Ed.  jltfo** 
1832-8, 

f  Some  of  these  are  sill  preserved  m  the  Aiehives  of  the  Institution, 
Among  them  is  a  particulaily  rich  missal, 
t  See  D'Agincourt,  (pi.  Ixxix  )  One  of  those  executed  foi  Matthias  Ckjr* 

is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  V.itic.m. 
To  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  tlut  is  to  say.-^£W,  Flor.>  1832-8. 
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of  that  saint  on  days  of  high  solemnity*  Jr  sometimes  in 
other  places,  as  a  rare  and  valuable  thing  * 

While  Gherardo  was  thus  occupied,  there  were  brought 
to  Florence  certain  engravings  after  the  Genuan  mannci,  by 
Martino  |  and  Albert  Durer ;  when,  beinj*  much  pleased  with 
that  kind  of  engraving,  Gheiaido  himself  took  the  graver  in 
hand,  and  copied  some  of  those  plates  most  admirably,  as  may 
be  seen  from  certain  specimens  which  are  in  our  book,  together 
with  various  designs  by  the  same  artist  Gherardo  painted 
many  pictures,  which  were  despatched  to  distant  places ;  one 
of  these  is  at  Bologna,  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico ,  it  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterma  of  Siena,  (repre- 
senting that  saint,)  and  is  most  beautifully  painted. J  In  San 
Marco  at  Florence,  this  master  painted  the  lunette  above  the 
Table  of  Indulgences  with  small  figures  of  much  grace.  § 
But  the  more  entirely  he  satisfied  others  by  his  works,  the 
less  could  Gherardo  satisfy  himself  with  them,  mosaic  only 
excepted,  and  in  this  kind  of  painting  he  was  rather  the 
rival  and  competitor  than  the  companion  or  associate  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo;  nay,  Gherardo  would  have  become 
most  excellent  in  that  department  of  art  if  he  had  Ihcd 
longer,  since  he  spared  no  pains  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  niobt  of  the  useful  secrets  and  processes  con- 
nected therewith. 

Some  affirm  that  Attavante,  otherwise  Vante,  a  Florentine 
painter  in  minature,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken  more 
than  once,  was  a  disciple  of  Gherardo,  as  was  also  Stefuno, 
likewise  a  Florentine  minature  painter ;  but  I  feel  persuaded, 
from  the  circumstance  of  both  living  at  the  same  time,  that 
Attavante  was  rather  the  friend  and  companion  of  Ghcraido 
than  his  disciple.  The  latter  died  when  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  leaving  all  his  possessions  m  art  to  his  disci- 
ple, Stefano.  And  this  Stefano,  having  devoted  himself  no  long 
time  after  to  architecture,  abandoned  every  thing  belonging 

*  The  custom  of  placing  this  work  on  the  altar  yearly  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  on  the  festival  of  San  Zanobi  is  still  continued.— 
Mauelli. 

|  Martin  SchQn,  or  Schongauer;  commonly  called  by  the  ItaJianB,  Buoa 
MtirVno  —See  Zani,  Enct^oprdia  Metodica. 

+  Now  in  the  Pontifical  Gallery  m  Bologna, 

§  IhiB  work  19  lost. 
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to  illuminating  and  painting  in  miniature  to  the  eldet 
Boccardino,  *  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  books  iu  the 
Abbey  of  Florence  were  illuminated.")1  Gherordo  departed 
this  life  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  his  works  data 
about  the  year  of  our  redemption  1470.]; 


DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAJO,§  FLORENTINE  PAINTER. 
[BORN  1449— DIM)  ABOUT  1493,] 

DOMENICOJ  son  of  Tommaso  del  Ghirlandajo,  who,  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  talents  and  the  importance  and  number 
of  his  works,  is  entitled  to  be  placed  among  the  first  and 
most  excellent  masters  of  his  time,  was  formed  by  nature  to 

*  Bottan  obseives  that  no  further  notice  of  Stefano  ami  Boccartlmo  waa 
to  be  found  in  hia  day,  but  later  Italian  writers  mention  U\o  artists  of  the 
name,  both  illuminators  or  miniatunsts  The  artist  here  alludud  to  by 
Vasnn,  was  called  Giovanni  di  Giuhano.  His  name,  with  that  of  Funcrai'n, 
his  son,  will  be  found  in  the  old  book  of  the  pamtois  beibic  citetlj  umlei  the 
date  1525, 

f  The  leader  who  shall  desire  minute  details  on  this  subject,  is  lofcirvil 
to  Schottky,  Pergamentmalereien,  &c,,  dm  Mittetaltei $ — Muindi,  JM.i. 
Shaw  and  Madden,  Coloured  Otnamefitt,  &c ,  London,  183").  l)i  \\  aa^i-n, 
J?PM?.  Knnstwetke,  &c.  See  also  Dastard's  costly  woik  on  miniutim* 
painting,  publibhed  m  Pans,  &c,  On  the  suppiession  of  thia  conu-m  liv 
the  French  Government,  the  miniatures  were  mnuny  infatancus  t'ut  lioiit 
the  books  j  in  other«,  books  and  illummatioriB  were  destro}eil  toqethei 

J  It  has  been  generally  agreed,  among  the  nnnoutors  on  our  author, 
to  accept  these  dates  as  an  intimation  of  the  time  about  which  the  woikh  of 
the  master  ceased  to  appear,  or  sometimes  as  that  of  his  death  ;  but  this 
cannot  here  be  the  case,  since  the  mosaics  of  the  chapel  of  Sun  Zanohi  wcie 
not  commenced  until  somewhere  about  1490;  and  the  punts  of  Martin 
Shon  and  Albert  Durer  did  not  appear  in  Italy  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Gheraido  must  consequently  have  been  living,  and  even 
woikmg  in  the  early  years  of  that  century.  He  must  therefore!  have  bceu 
tlio  auivi\or  of  Gbirlandajo,  who  died  m  UD5. 

$  Much  dispute  has  aiisen  concerning  the  true  name  of  this  master,  whom 
Del  Migliore  and  Orlando  call  Cwtiuto,  wVeCuriadi;  but  Manm  (m  a 
note  to  Baldinucci),  and  after  him  the  later  unnotatore,  affirm  Curratlo  to 
have  bean  the  baptitnal  name  of  Ghirlandajo's  ^landiather,  and  declare  ha 
Iknuly  name  to  have  been  thyoidit  citing  documents  m  proof! 
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bo  ft  painter,  and  followed  tlio  bont  of  Iris  disposition,  not- 
withstanding the,  determination  to  the  ctmtiiuy  of  those  who 
had  him  in  charge.  Impediments  thus  olfered  to  tlie  nu'liiw- 
tions  of  youth,  frequently  nip  the  most  promising  iiuih  of 
genius  in  the  hud,  hy  compelling  the  attention  to  an  ill- 
suited  employment,  and  foicihly  turning  it  from  the  vooution 
to  whieh  there  is  a  natural  impulse  ;  but  Domcnico,  obeying 
the  instinct  of  his  nature,  as  we  have  said,  obtained  for  him- 
self the  highest  honours,  secured  great  advantage  to  art,  as 
well  as  to  his  kindred,  and  his  contemporaries;  and  became 
the  joy  and  delight  of  Ins  age.  Our  aitiat  was  designed 
by  his  father  to  learn  his  own  calling,  that  of  a  goldsmith,* 
in  which  Toinmaso  was  a  more  than  respectable  master ,  the 
greater  part  of  the  votive  vessels  in  bilver,  formerly  preserved 
in  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Florence,  being  from 
his  hand,  as  weio  the  silver  lamps  of  the  chapel,  which  were 
destioyed  during  the  siege  of  the  city  in  Io29  ;  Tommaso 
del  GlurLuulaju  was  the  lirat  who  invented  and  made  those 
ornament^  \\oin  on  the  head  by  the  young  guls  of  Floience, 
and  called  gailands  (ghirlande),  |  whence  TomnuihO  acquired 
the  name  of  Glurhuidajo.  Yet  not  for  being  the.  iirst  in- 
ventor only,  but  also  on  account  of  the  vast  number  and 
extraordinary  beauty  of  those  made  by  him,  in&omuch  that 
none  could  please,  as  it  should  seem,  but  such  as  came  irons 
his  wolk-roonis. 

Being  thus  placed  to  learn  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  there- 
fore, Domanico,  whom  this  occupation  did  not  satisfy, 
employed  himself  perpetually  in  drawing  ;  he  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  remarkable  intelligence,  and  possessing 

*  A  large  number  of  the  Floientme  painters  have  been  ongiii.illy  gold- 
smithy  au  theioadci  will  doubtless,  remember  Oigagna,  Luca  del  la  Rob  b1  a, 
Gliiljiiili,  Uiuuellubuhi,  Vcuocchio,  Andiiiadel  Saitu,  and  lastly,  the  eccentric" 
Cellini.  Oth  ui  names  might  lie  uildcd,  as  foi  example.,  Maaohno  cl.i  Paiu- 
calo,  Sanilio  Botticelli,  t«c  ;  but  we  arc  here  giving  a  lew  of  the  mores  dis- 
tiuguibhed  only,  not  a  h^t  of  tho  whole  — Ma^sili, 

t  The  paintings  of  the  e.uly  mastersj  and  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the 
fourteenth  centuty,  suffice  to  show  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were 
worn  by  Florentine  maidens  long  before  TommoBO  made  them,  He  was 
piobably  called  Ghulandajo,  because  he  sold  garlands,  oruas  the  son  of  a 
man  who  exorcised  that  trade  ;  since  he  is  himself  called  A  faokw,  and 
not  a  goldsmith,  in  a  fiscal  document  of  141JO.  Yet  he  may  have  been  alw> 
a  goldamith,  as  Vasan  affirms  that  he  was,  before  that  period;  v,heu  it  ut  cer- 
tain ftat  he  waa  a  broker.- AW.  Flor.>  1 
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admirable  taste,  with  a  most  correct  judgment  in  all  things 
related  to  painting;  although  occupied  as  a  goldsmith  m 
his  earliest  youth,  he  yet  obtained  extraordinary  i'acihty  m 
design  by  continual  piaeliee,  and  wab  so  quirk  ILS  well  as 
clever,  that  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  likenesses  of  all 
who  passed  by  his  workshop,  producing  the  mohl  accurate 
resemblance.  Of  this  ability  there  is  a  sullieient  proof  in 
the  nnmiTous  portraits  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  whieli 
are  truly  animated  likenesses. 

The  first  pictures  painted  by  Domenieo  were  lor  the 
chapel  of  the  Vespucci,  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  where 
there  is  a  Dead  Christ  with  numerous  Saints.  Ovei  an  aieh 
in  the  same  chapel  there  is  a  Miscncordia,  wherein  Domenieo 
has  portrayed  the  likeness  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  bailed 
to  the  ladies ; '  and  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  (of 
Ogmsaanti)  he  painted  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  f  Jn 
Santa  Croce,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  on  the  right  hand, 
Domenieo  painted  the  story  of  Santo  Paolino,t  whereby, 
having  acquired  great  reputation,  and  attained  to  high  credit, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Francesco  Sassctti  to  paint  a  chapel 
in  Santa  Trinita,§  with  stories  from  the  life  of  San  Fnineebco; 
a  work  of  great  merit,  and  completed  by  Domenieo  with 
infinite  grace,  tenderness,  and  love.  In  the  first  compart- 
ment of  this  picture  is  the  representation  of  a  miracle  per- 
formed by  St,  Francis,  and  here  the  master  luis  given  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  bridge  of  the  Santa  Tunita  with  the 
palace  of  the  Spini :  in  this  work  St,  Fiancis  appears  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  and  restores  to  life  the  child  who  had  been 
dead;  among  the  women  standing  around  are  seen  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  of  grief  for  his  death,  as  they  arc  b(  anng  him 
to  the  burial,  and  of  joy  and  amazement  as  they  behold  linn 
resuscitated.  Domenieo  lias  likewise  shown  the  monks  is- 

*  This  chapel,  being  granted  to  the  Baldovmctti  family  m  1(J)6,  waa  re- 
built, when  the  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  weie  covered  with  whitc\v,tblit — 
Sottm* 

f  This  fresco  still  exists,  but  is  much  injured,  and  constantly  becoming 
more  so  by  the  humidity  of  the  place,  it  bears  the  date  MCOCOLXXX. 

t  This  work  has  penshed 

§  The  pnintin^s  of  this  chapel  are  in  fair  pictcivAtion,  and  are  con- 
ndered  by  good  authority  to  piesent  <m  excellent  study  for  artists,  whethe* 
aa  regards  expression  or  colouring  They  are  engraved  by  Carlo  Lasinio^ 
after  drawings  by  his  son,  Gio  Paolo  LaMiuo. 
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Buing  from  the  church  with  the  Beechim,  men.  whose  kfhVe  h 
id  tc  bury  the  dead,  following  the  cioas  and  proceeding  to 
the  interment ;  all  exhibiting  perfect  truth  to  nature,  ah  do 
other  figures,  who  arc  expressing  the  amazement  they  feel, 
or  the  happiness  they  experience,  from  the  event  Ihey  have 
just  witnessed.  In  this  picture  are  the  portraits  of  JMa^o 
degli  Albizzi,  Messcr  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli,  and  Messer  Palla 
Sti  ozzi,  all  eminent  citizens  frequently  cited  in  the  history  of 
Florence. 

A  second  picture  represents  St.  Francis,  when,  in  tho 
presence  of  the  vicar,  he  refuses  to  accept  the  inheritance 
devolving  on  him  from  his  father,  Pietro  Bcrnnrclone,  and 
assumes  the  habit  of  penitence,  which  he  binds  aiound  him 
with  the  cord  of  discipline ;  in  another  compartment  the  same 
saint  is  depicted  as  proceeding  to  Home,  where  he  obtains 
from  Pope  Honoring  the  confirmation  of  his  rule,  and  presents 
to  that  Pontiff,  roses  blooming  in  the  middle  of  Januaiy.  In 
this  story  the  master  represents  the  Hall  of  the  Consistory 
with  the  Caidinals  seated  around  it,  a  flight  of  .steps  leads  up 
into  tho  hall,  and,  leaning  on  the  balluatrade,  tire  the  halt- 
length  iiguies  of  various  persons  portrayed  from  the  lite. 
Among  the  poi traits  in  tlrib  work  is  that  of  the  illustrious 
Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  the  elder.  The  master  likewise  depicts 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  and  in  the  last  of  the 
series  here  described,  he  represents  the  Saint  dead,  with  his 
Monks  mourning  around  him.  One  among  them  kisses  the 
hands  of  the  departed,  and  the  expression  in  his  case  could  not 
possibly  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  art  of  the  painter. 
There  is  also  a  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  vestments  and  with 
spectacles  on  his  nose ;  he  is  chanting  the  prayers  for  the 
dead ,  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  hear  him,  alone  demon- 
strates to  us  that  he  is  not  alive,  but  merely  painted. K  On 
each  side  of  the  altar-piece  are  two  compartments,  in  one  of 
which  Domenico  painted  tlic  likeness  of  Francesco  Sassetti 
on  his  knees ;  and  in  the  other  that  of  Madonna  Nera  his 
wife,  with  their  children  (but  these  last  are  in  the  story 
above,  when  the  child  is  restored  to  life),  and  some  other 

*  Manni  considers  Ghirlandajo  to  "have  been  one  of  the  first  matters,  L 
not  the  very  firsta  \vlio  ventured  to  pamt  a  fibriue  scaling  spectacles. — Ed* 
Flur..  1832-8. 
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beautiful  maidens  of  the  same  family,  whose  names  I  hnve 
not  be^u  able  to  discover,  all  wearing  the  divss  and  ornsi- 
ments  of  that  time,  a  circumstance  whu'h  imparts  no  .small 
pleasure  to  the  beholder.*  On  tin*  \ milted  cviling  of  the 
chapel  are  four  Sybils,  arid  on  this  external  wall  is  the  btory 
of  the  Tiburtme  Sybil,  by  whom  the  Emperor  Oclaxi.m  is 
induced  to  worship  Christ ;  a  frrsco  of  admirable  execution, 
and  exhibiting  an  animation  of  colouring  which  is  very 
charming,  f  Tc  these  works  Domenico  added  a  pu'turo  in 
tempera,  wherein  is  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  painted  in  wueh 
a  manner  as  to  astonish  every  one  who  is  convei&ant  with 
art;  in  this  work  is  the  portrait  of  the  muster  liinuself,  with 
certain  heads  of  shepherds,  which  arc  considered  wonderfully 
fine.J  In  our  book  we  have  drawings  of  the  Sybil,  and  of 
some  other  parts  of  that  work,  most  admirably  executed  in 
chiaro-scuro ;  we  have  also  the  perspective  exhibiting  the 
bridge  of  Santa  Trinita. 

For  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Ingesuati,  Domenico  painted 
the  altar-piece  of  the  high  altar  with  various  Saints  kneeling 
around  the  Virgin,  San  Giusto,  bishop  of  Volterra  namely, 
titular  saint  of  that  church ;  San  Zanobi,  Bishop  of 
Florence ;  the  Angel  Raphael,  San  Michele,  in  magnificent 
armour,  with  some  others ;  and  of  a  truth  Domenico  merits 
praise  for  this  work,  seeing  that  he  was  the  tin-it  who 
attempted  to  imitate  borderings  and  ornaments  of  gold  with 
colours,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  not  been  the  citatum. 
But  Domenico  did  away  in  a  great  ineasme-  with  those 
flourishes  and  scrolls  formed  with  gypsum  or  bole  and  gold, 
which  were  better  suited  to  the  decorating  of  tapestiy  or 
hangings,  than  to  the  paintings  of  good  masters. §  But  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  other  figures  is  that  of  Our  Lady, 
who  has  the  Child  in  her  armSj  and  four  little  Angels  around 

*  The  dresses  of  these  women  have  been  injured  to  BOTIC  (atcnt  hy  the 
ladJeis  which  are  i eared  against  them  wh rathe  church  ia  dtHoiati'd  with 
hangings  nn  account  of  festivals—  Ed  Flor.,  1832-8. 

t  Tins  pait  of  the  work  has  perished.— Jbul, 

£  This  picture,  which  bears  date  MCOGCLXXXV.,  is  now  in  the  Floicnline 
Gallery  of  the  Fine  Aits  —  Ibid 

§  This  truly  suipnsmgpictuie  is  still  preserved  mthe  chinch  of  St  John, 
now  called  Delia  Calza.  But  the  <l  other  saints,"  mentioned  by  VaHfUPi,  ui 
Addition  to  the  ten  femes  enumeiated.  are  not  to  be  found  ui  the  work.-— 
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her.  This  picture,  tlim  wliicli  nothing  better  ^<5&U1  be 
executed  in  tempera,  was  at  that  time  in  the  diurcli 
ing  to  the  above-named  friars,  without  the  gate  A\  Inch 
on  the  road  to  Pint i;  but  that  building  having  bi'cn  ul'ler- 
wtuxK  destroyed,  as  will  bu  related  elsewhere,  it  is  now  ID 
the  church  of  San  Giovannino,  within  the  gate  of  San  IVtru 
Uattolmij  where  the  convent  of  the  Ingcsuali  is  .situated. 

In  the  church  of  the  Cestello,  Domenieo  commenced  a 
picture  which  was  completed  by  his  brothers  Da\id  and 
Benedetto  ;  the  subject  of  this  work  is  the  Visitation  of  Our 
Lady,  and  in  it  there  are  certain  female  heads  which  are 
most  graceful  and  beautiful/  For  the  church  of  the 
Innocenti,  Domenico  painted  a  picture  of  the  Magi,  m 
tempera,  which,  has  been  highly  extolled ;  heie,  too,  aie  many 
very  beautiful  heads,  both  old  and  young,  the  attitude  and 
expression  finely  varied.  In  the  countenance  of  Our  Lady, 
more  particularly,  there  is  the  manifestation  of  all  the  modesty, 
grace  and  beauty  that  can  be  imparted  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Son  of  God  by  the  painter's  art.f  There  is  likewise  a  work 
by  this  master  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  in  the  middle 
aisle,  with  a  Last  Supper  in  the  strangers'  refectory  of  the 
cloister,  both  executed  with  much  care.}  In  the  palace  of 
Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  Domenico  painted  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  also  very  carefully  executed, §  And  in  the  smaller 
Hospital  he  painted  the  Story  of  Vulcan  for  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  ;||  in  this  work  there  are  many  figures  undraped  and 
wielding  heavy  hammers,  as  they  labour  in  the  fabrication  of 
thunder- bolts  for  Jupiter,  In  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  in 
Florence,  Domenico  painted,  in  competition  with  Sandro 
Botticelli,  a  St.  Jerome,  surrounded  by  various  instruments 
and  books,  such  as  are  used  by  the  learned :  this  fresco  is 

*  This  picture  was  taken  to  Pans  in  1813,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Italian 
commentate s  to  be  fatill  there,  but  has  not  been  rmmbeicd  among  the 
pictures  of  the  later  catalogues. 

f  This  admirable  work  is  still  in  its  place,  and  in  excellent  preservation; 
it  bears  the  date  MOCCCLXXXVITI,— Eti.  Floi  ,  1838  and  1849. 

£  The  picture  here  named,  but  of  which  the  subject  is  not  given,  is  lost* 
That  of  the  Last  Supper  still  rermans, — Ibid 

§  In  1832,  this  work  was  in  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  in  the  Via  San  Ikilo, 
but  was  afterwards  sold,  and  taken  to  England. — Ibid. 

||  Near  Volterra.  This  work  had  buffered  greatly  in  Bottan's  timoj  it  k 
lUU  m  existence;  but  in  a  verv  bad  »Ute>— J<M.»  1 832.38. 
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now  beside  the  door  which  leads  into  the  choir,  having  been 
removed,  together  with  that  of  Botticelli,  by  the  monks,  who 
desired  to  make  alterations  in  the  choir;  and  being  secured  by 
means  of  iron  bars,  &e.,  they  were  both  traiiHportcd  without 
injury  into  the  centre  of  the  church  ;  this  \\as  done  at  the 
moment  when  these  Lives  were  in  course  of  bunift  printed 
for  the  second  time. 

The  lunette  over  the  door  of  Santa  Maria  U^hi1'  wa>» 
painted  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  who  likewise  executed 
a  small  Tabernacle  for  the  guild  of  the  Joiners,  and  in  the 
above-mentioned  church  of  Ogmssanti,  he  pain  tod  a  figure 
of  St  George  killing  the  Dragon,  which  is  very  linely  donii.| 
And  of  a  truth  this  master  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
the  execution  of  mural  paintings,  which  he  treated  with 
extraordinary  facility  ;  he  was  nevertheless  remarkably 
careful  in  the  composition  of  his  works. 

Ghirlandajo  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  to 
take  part  with  other  masters  in  the  painting  of  hia  chapel,  and 
he  there  depicted  Christ  calling  Peter  and  Andrew  from 
their  nets,  as  also  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  which  is 
now  almost  entirely  ruined;  for  being  over  a  dour,  the 
architecture  of  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restore, 
the  painting  has  suffered  much  damage.  |  Fiancesco  Tor- 
nabuom,  a  rich  and  eminent  merchant,  who  was  a  iiiund  to 
Domenico,  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and  his  wife,  having 
died  in  childbirth,  as  has  been  related, §  in  the  life  of 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  he,  desiring  to  do  her  all  the  honour 
befitting  their  station,  caused  a  tomb  to  be  constructed  in  the 
church  of  the  Minerva,  and  commissioned  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo to  paint  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  around  it.  He 
likewise  caused  a  small  picture  to  be  executed  by  that 
master  for  the  same  place.  The  mural  paintings  consisted 
of  four  stories,  two  from  the  life  of  John  the  Jiaptibt,  and 

*  The  church  was  demolished  in  1785,  and  the  picture  was  consequently 
destroy  ed  — Ed.  Flor.,  1832-8, 

t  This  woik  no  longer  exists  — Maswlh. 

t  The  Calling  of  the  Apostles  (Vocazione  di  San  Pictro),  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  was  totall>  destroyed  by  thp  dwnohtion 
of  the  wall  —ibid. 

S  4l  As  will  be  related,"  that  is  to  say,  Vasan  having  changed  th« 
order  of  the  lives,  in  the  aecoi.1  edition,  a  circumstance  he  had  forgotten 
-when  he  wrote  th?  above  W  *Vfc  1 849. 
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two  From  that  of  Our  Lady/  which  were  all  much  extolled 
at  the  time.  Francesco  wab  so  entirely  satisfied  with  all  that 
Domenico  had  done,  that  when  the  master  retained  to 
Florence,  with  gieat  honour  and  large  gains,  Toinabuom 
^recommended  him  by  letters  to  his  relation  Giovanni, 
informing  the  latter  how  well  he  had  been  served  by 
Domenico  in  the  matter  of  the  tomb,  and  declaring  that  tlie 
Pope  also  was  highly  pleased  with  his  pictures.  When 
Giovanni  Tornabuoni  heard  these  things,  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  might  best  employ  the  ability  of  the  painter 
in  some  magnificent  work,  which  should  seive  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  renown  and 
advantage  to  Domenico, 

Now  it  chanced  that  at  this  time  the  piincipal  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  a  monastery  of  the  Preaching  Fnais, 
which  hid  fui  merly  been  painted  by  Andrea  Orgugna,  was 
in  many  parts  injured  by  the  rains  which  had  penetrated  to 
the  work,  by  reason  of  the  loof  being  imperfectly  coveied. 
Many  citizens  had  offered  to  restore  the  chapel  or  to  paint  it 
anew,  but  the  owners,  who  were  then  of  the  Ricci  family, 
would  never  agree  to  its  being  done,  they  not  h^  ing  means 
to  supply  the  expense  themselves,  nor  could  they  resolve  on 
yielding  the  chapel  to  others  who  would  do  it,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  right  in  it,  and  should  see  their  arms,  i\hich 
had  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  removed  from 
the  place.  But  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  wishing  much  that  Do- 
menico should  raise  him  this  memorial,  set  to  work  in  the 
matter,  and  sought  by  various  devices  to  effect  his  purpose. 
At  length  he  promised  the  Ricci,  not  only  to  take  the  whole 
expense  on  himself,  and  to  make  them  a  recompense  in  some 
other  matter,  but  also  assured  them  that  he  would  have  their 
arms  emblazoned  on  the  most  conspicuous  and  moat  honour- 
able place  to  be  found  in  the  chapel  On  this  condition  they 
agreed,  and  a  solemn  contract  was  made,  by  means  of  an 
instrument  carefully  drawn  up  according  to  the  tenor  above 
described.  Giovanni  then  commissioned  Domenico  to  execute 
the  work,  the  same  subjects  being  retained,  as  they  had  been 
originally  painted  by  Orgagna,  and  the  price  agreed  on  was 
1200  gold  ducats  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  paintings  ph  asang 

*  The  works  executed  in  the  church  of  Minerva  are  no  longer  JD  b* 
seen. 
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him,  Giovanni  promised  to  give  200  more. 
therefore  set  hard  to  the  work,  and  did  not  crn^e  until  ihtf 
fourth  yoar,  Avhcn  he  had  entirely  finished  it — this  wrus  in  the 
year  I486. k  Giovanni  was  thoionghly  satisfied  and  much 
pleancd  with  the  whole  ;  he  admitted  that  he  coiiMdcml 
himself  well  served,  and  confessed  nigcMiuously  that  I)oim;meo 
had  gained  the  additional  200  ducats,  but  added,  that  ho 
would  be  glad  if  the  painter  would  content  himself  with  the 
price  fiist  agreed  on.  GliirlancLijo,  who  valued  glory  and 
honour  much  more  than  rielies,  immediately  i emitted  all  the 
remainder,  declaring  that  he  had  it  much  moie  at  heait  to 
give  Giovanni  satisfaction,  than  to  secure  the  additional  pay- 
ment for  himself. 

Giovanni  Tornabuoni  afterwards  caused  two  hn#<k  oa» 
cutchcons  to  be  executed  in  stone,  the  one  for  the  Torna- 
quinci,  the  other  for  the  Tornabuoni :  these  he  had  oreeted  on 
the  two  pilasters  outside  the  chapel ;  and  in  the,  lunette  ho 
placed  other  armorial  bearings  belonging  to  diil'erent 
branches  of  the  same  family,  divided  into  various  namon  and 
exhibiting  different  shields: — the  escutcheons,  that  is,  beside** 
the.  two  already  named,  of  the  Giaclnnotti,  Pojwlt'schi, 
Marabottini,  and  Cardinali.  Finally,  Domenieo  painted  the 
altar-piece;  and  beneath  an  arch  in  the  pit  frame  work, 
Giovanni  caused  a  very  beautiful  tabeinacle  for  the  sacra* 
ment  to  be  placed,  as  the  completion  of  the  whole  work.  In 
the  pediment  of  the  tabernacle  he  then  commanded  a  small 
shield,  a  quarter  of  a  braccio  only,  to  be  emblazoned  with  the 
araw  of  the  owners  of  the  chapel,  the  Ricci,  namely. 

But  the  best  was  to  come ;  for  when  the  chapel  was 
opened  to  view,  the  Eicci  sought  their  arms  with  a  great 
outcry,  and  at  last,  not  seeing  them,  they  hastened  to  the, 
magistrates  and  laid  their  contract  before  the  Council  of 
Eight.  Thereupon  the  Tornabuoni  proved  that  they  had 
placed  the  arms  of  the  Eicci  in  the  most  conspicuous  and 
most  honourable  part  of  the  whole  work,  and  although  the 

*  In  a  Manupcnpt  Diary  by  Luca  Lanclucci,  which  is  cited  by  Mnnmt 
there  is  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  this  chapel  was  ie-oiioned  to  llic  public, 
on  the  22nd  December,  14,90  The  same  date  is  alt>o  found  on  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  work  preserved  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  whence  it  la  to  b€ 
infered,  that  1485  was  the  date  of  the  commencement,  rather  than  that  cf 
the  completion  of  this  vast  work.— Rumohr,  ItaL  Fornh,,  lol.ii,  p.  281* 
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tatter  complained  that  their  escutcheon  could  nt,t  be  seen,  yet 
they  were  declined  to  bo  in  the  wrong,  for  since  the  Tonia- 
buoni  had  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  a  position  so  honourable 
as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mopt  Holy  Sacrament,  they 
ought  to  be  content ;  it  was  therefore  decided  by  the  magis- 
trates that  so  it  should  lomiun,  as  we  see  it  to  this  day. 
And  now  if  any  man  think  this  relation  foreign  to  the  life 
that  I  am  \\riting,  let  not  this  disturb  his  quiet,  for  it 
chanced  to  present  itself  at  the  point  of  my  pen,  and  if  it  be 
to  no  other  purpose,  will  serve  to  show  in  what  manner 
poverty  becomes  the  prey  of  richee,  and  how  riches,  when 
accompanied  by  prudence,  may  attain  without  censure  to  the 
end  desired  by  those  who  possess  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  "beautiful  woiks  of  Domenico  In  the 
ceiling  of  this  chapel  he  first  painted  colossal  figuies  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  on  the  wall  wherein  is  the  window,  he 
depicted  stoiics  representing  San  Domemco,  San  Pietro  the 
Martyr,  and  San  Giovanni,  proceeding  into  the  Wutleiness 
with  Our  Lady  receiving  the  annunciation  from  the  Angel  : 
over  the  window  are  certain  tSamts  (the  patrons  of  Florence) 
on  their  knees,  and  beneath  is  the  portrait  of  Giovanni 
Tornahuoni  on  the  light  hand,  with  that  of  his  wife  on  thi> 
left,  both  said  to  be  exact  likrni^os  On  the  wall  to  the 
right  hand  are  seven  stories •  in  an  equal  number  of  compart- 
ments, six  beneath.,  which  occupy  the  entire  width  of  the 
wall,  and  one  above,  winch  has  the  width  of  two  of  those 
below,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  the 
opposite  wall  are  also  seven  stories,  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 

The  first  picture,  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  exhibits 
Giovacchmo  driven  from  the  Temple;]  the  patience  with 
which  he  suffers  is  expressed  in  his  countenance,  while  in 
the  faces  of  the  Jews,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  they  fuel 

*  Scenes  fiom  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 

f  An  apocrypha!  narution  from  the  P'rotevangelium  Sancti  Jacabi  (ace 
Fabric  CndexApoDyph  ),  composed,  <ns  it  is  believed,  by  the  Ebiomtes.  See 
e\8QthQCodtnvApoc)yphusNuviTedaMt.'nti  A  ceorthngto  the  latter,  Joachim, 
(Grio>acchmo)  a  rich  man,  presents  the  third  of  his  possessions  on  the  altar  j 
but  on  a  ccitain  occasion,  his  gift  is  rejected  by  the  hi^h  priest,  because  he  M 
childless,  he  departs  m  shame  and  gnef  to  the  wilderness,  whem-e  he  la 
recalled  by  an  angel,  with  the  promise,  that  his  uife  Anna  shall  bear  n  du  d, 
This  promise  is  fulfilled  b~  the  birth  of  the  Virgin. 

VOL.  n  P 
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for  those  who,  without  having  children,  presume  to  approach 
the  temple,  are  equally  manifest.  In  this  story,  on  the  com- 
partment towards  the  window,  are  four  men  portrayed  from 
the  life ;  one  of  these,  the  old  man  with  bhaven  beard  and 
wearing  a  red  capote,  is  Alcsso  Baldovmctti, r  Doniemco's 
master  in  painting  and  mosaic  ,  the  second,  with  imeoveied 
head,  who  has  his  hand  on  his  side  and  wears  a  ml  mantle 
with  a  blue  vestment  beneath,  is  Domcnico  himself,  the 
author  of  the  work,  taken  with  his  own  hand  by  moans  of  a 
mirror.  The  third,  with  long  black  hair  and  thick  lips,  is 
Bastiano  of  San  Gcmignano,  disciple  and  cousin  of  Domomco ; 
and  the  fourth,  who  turns  his  back  and  has  n  cap  or  barett 
on  the  head,  is  the  painter  David  Ghirlandnjo,  his  bi  other, 
All  these  persons  are  said  by  those  who  knew  thorn,  to  be 
very  animated  and  faithful  likenesses. 

In  the  second  story  is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  painted 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  among  other  remarkable  park 
of  this  work  may  be  mentioned  a  window  of  the  building* 
which  gives  light  to  the  room,  and  which  deceives  all  who 
look  at  it,  While  Santa  Anna  is  in  bed,  and  certain  womru 
are  ministering  to  her,  others  are  represented  as  washing  the 
Madonna  with  great  care ;  one  biings  water,  another  the 
swathing  bands,  one  occupies  herself  with  one  service, 
another  with  something  else,  and  while  each  is  attending 
to  that  appertaining  to  her,  one  has  taken  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  smiling  into  its  face,  is  making  i-t  smiUj  in 
return,  with  a  feminine  grace  truly  appropiiate  to  a  work  of 
this  character  \  there  are  besides  other  and  various  expres- 
sions exhibited  in  each  of  those  figures.f  In  the  third 
picture,  which  is  the  first  in  the  upper  compartment,  Our 
Lady  is  seen  ascending  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  in  the 
back-ground  there  is  a  building  which  recedes  from  the  eye 
in  very  correct  proportion  ;  there  is  also  an  undraped  figure, 
which  at  that  time,  as  they  were  not  frequently  seen,  was 
very  much  commended,  although  there  is  not  to  be  discovered 
in  it  that  entire  perfection  of  the  proportions  which  we  find  in 

*  Lauducci,  in  the  MS  before  cited,  and  Manm,  Dei  Sigilh,  ficc ,  affirm 
this  to  be  the  portiait  of  Tommaso,  fathei  of  Domemco  Ghirlandajo,  and 
not  of  Alesso  Baldovmetti. 

f  In  the  decorations  of  the  bed  mav  be  read  the  words  Bighordi  »L3 
Gnllandai,  alluding,  without  doubt,  to  the  family  name,  and  to  that  after- 
— Ed.  Flor }  1849. 
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those  painted  in  onr  own  day.  Near  this  story  is  tlmt  of  thn 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  when  the  anger  of  the  suitoig  is 
seen  to  exhale  itself  in  the  act  of  breaking  their  rods,  which 
do  not  blossom  as  does  that  of  Joseph.  The  figures  are  in 
considerable  numbers  and  appear  in  an  appropriate  building 
In  the  fifth  story,  the  Magi  are  seen  to  arrive  in  Bethlehem 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  men,  horses,  dromedaries,  and  many 
other  objects ;  without  doubt  a  well  arranged  picture.  Near 
this  is  the  sixth,  which  represents  the  cruel  wickedness 
practised  by  Herod  against  the  Innocents  ,  and  here  we  have 
a  most  animated  contest  of  women  with  the  soldieis  and 
horses,  who  strike  and  drive  them  about.  Of  all  the  stones 
we  have  by  Domenico  Glurlandajo,  this  is  certainly  the  best, 
since  it  is  executed  with  great  judgment,  ability,  and  ait. 
The  impious  determination  of  those  who  kill  those  poor 
children  at  the  command  of  Heiod,  without  regaid  to  the 
mothers,  is  rendered  most  clearly  \isible  *  among  the  babes 
is  one,  still  hanging  to  the  bieast  of  the  mother,  while  it  is 
dying  of  wounds  received  in  its  throat,  so  that  it  sucks}  not 
to  say  drinks,  blood  no  less  than  milk  from  the  breast; 
this  is  a  very  striking  thought,  and  by  the  art  with  \\hich  it 
is  represented  is  well  calculated  to  recall  pity  to  life  even  in 
hearts  wherein  it  had  been  long  dead.x  There  is,  moieover,  a 
soldier  who  has  forced  a  child  from  the  mother,  and  as  he  is 
hurrying  away  with  it,  he  is  killing  the  innocent  by  crushing 
its  breast ;  the  mother  of  the  babe  is  seen  hanging  to  his 
hair,  which  she  has  seized  with  fury,  and  forces  him  to  bend 
back  till  his  person  forms  an  arch — in  this  group  thiee 
different  effects  are  finely  displayed,  one  the  death  of  the 
child,  who  is  seen  to  expire ,  another,  the  cruelty  of  the 
soldier,  who,  feeling  himself  dragged  as  described,  is  ob- 
viously avenging  himself  on  the  infant;  and  the  thud  is  the 
determination  manifested  by  the  mother,  who,  seeing  the 
death  of  her  child,  resolves  in  her  rage  and  despair  that  the 
murderer  shall  not  depart  without  suffering :  all  this  is  in 
fact  more  after  the  manner  of  a  deeply- thinking  philosopher, 
than  of  a  painter.  There  are,  beside,  many  other  passions 
and  emotions  rendered  manifest  in  these  stories,  insomuch 
that  he  who  examines  them  will  infallibly  perceive  this 

"  tf  Q.UI  vive  ia  pi<jta  quanilo  c  ben  morta,"    D<inte,  Inferno 
P  2 
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master  to  have  been  among  the  truly  excellent  ones  of  bia 
time.  Above  these  and  in  the  seventh  picture,  which  cum- 
prises  the  width  of  two  of  the  lower  ones,  and  is  closed  by 
the  arch  of  the  vault,  Glurlamlajo  has  depicted  the  death  of 
the  Madonna  and  her  Asssiunption ;  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  Angels,  and  there  are  various  Jinnies, 
landscapes,  and  other  ornaments,  wherein  Domenioo,  with  his 
able  manner  and  practised  facility,  always  abounded. 

On  the  opposite  wall  are  stones  from  the  Lite  of  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  first,  Zacharias  is  seen  ottering  saeriiicc  in 
the  temple,  and  the  angel  appears  to  him;  when  lie,  not 
behoving,  is  rendered  dumb.  In  this  picture  the  painter  has 
shown  that  the  sacrifices  of  those  times  were  resulted  to  by 
the  most  honourable  of  the  people ;  and  this  he  has  cfllictud 
by  placing  among  those  offering  sacrifices,  the  most  dis- 
tuiguished  citizens  of  Florence,  portrayed  iiom  those  who 
then  governed  that  state,  more  particulaily  the  members  of 
the  Tornabuoni  family,  old  and  young.*  And  in  addition  to 
this,  dcsiiing  to  make  it  obvious  that  Ins  age  abounded  in 
every  kind  of  talent,  but  more  particulaily  in  learning, 
Domcnico  painted  a  group  of  four  figures  in  half  length ;  they 
stand  convei&mg  together  in  the  foie-grouml,  and  were  the 
most  learned  men  then  to  be  found  in  Florence,  The  first  is 
Messer  Marsilio  Ficino,  who  wears  the  dress  of  a  Canon  \  the 
second,  in  a  red  mantle,  with  a  black  band  round  his  neck,  is 
Cristofano  Landino,  The  figuie  turning  towards  him  is  the 
Greek  Demetrius,!  and  he  who,  standing  between  them, 
somewhat  lai^es  his  hand,  is  Mcsser  Angelo  Poliziano,  all  of 
whom  are  most  animate  d  and  life-like  portraits.  In  the 
second  story,  which  is  next  to  this,  there  follows  the  Visit- 
ation of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth,  they  arc  accompanied  by 
several  women  clothed  in  the  dress  of  those  times,  and 
among  them  is  the  portrait  of  Grinevra  de7  Bend,  then  a  very 
beautiful  maiden. 

In  the  third  story,  "which  is  above  the  first,  is  the  Birth  of 
St,  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  this  there  is  a  very  pleasing 

*  In  the  Sienese  edition  of  Vasan,  by  the  Padre  Delia  Valle,  thu  reader 
who  may  desire  fuither  details  will  find  all  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
men  portrayed  in  this  work. 

f  rl he  figuie  here  called  that  of  Demetrius  ChalcondylaB,  is  smd  by 
Boitau  to  bo  thnt  of  Gentile  dp'  Pec'1^-  Bishop  of  Arezzo3  and  Prepeptur 
to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
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Circumstance.  St,  Elizabeth  is  in  bed,  and  certain  of  her 
neighbours  have  come  to  visit  her;  the  nurse  is  seated, 
feeding  the  child,  when  one  of  the  women  joyfully  steps 
forward  and  takes  him  from  her,  to  show  to  tho&c  around 
how  fair  a  present  the  mistress  of  the  liou&c  has  made  them 
in  her  old  age  :  there  is,  besides,  a  peasant-woman  bringing 
fiuit  and  flasks  of  wine  from  the  country,  according  to  the 
custom  in  Florence  :  a  very  beautiful  figuie.  In  the  fourth 
picture,  which  is  beside  this,  is  Zacharias,  still  dumb,  but 
keeping  good  courage,  and  marvelling  that  tlie  boy  lie  is 
gazing  at  should  be  born  to  him;  the  bystandeis  arc  desiring 
to  know  what  his  name  is  to  be,  and  Saeharias,  waiting  on  his 
knee,  while  still  fixing  his  eyes  or*  his  son,  who  is  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman,  who  has  reverently  placed  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  marks  with  his  pen  on  the  leaf,  Giovanni 
sard  il  suo  nome  (John  bhall  be  his  name),  not  without 
manifest  a&tonishment  on  the  part  of  those  around,  some  of 
whom  appear  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  tlnng  be  ti  ue  or 
not  The  fifth  story  follows,  wherein  John  is  seen  priiai'hing 
to  the  multitude,  and  here  the  painter  exhibirs  the  attention 
which  the  populace  ever  gives  when  hcaiing  some  new 
tiling  :  there  is  much  expression  in  the  heads  of  the  Scribes 
who  are  h stoning  to  John,  and  whose  mien  and  gestures 
betoken  a  kind  of  scorn,  or  rather  hatred  of  what  they  heur. 
A  large  number  of  persons  stand  or  wit  around,  men  and 
women  of  different  conditions  and  varioiibly  attired. 

In  the  sixth  picture,  St.  John  is  seen  baptizing  Christ,  the 
reverence  displayed  in  whose  countenance  clearly  shows  the 
faith  which  we  ought  to  place  in  that  saciament,  and  as  this 
did  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect,  numerous  figures, 
already  unclothed  and  barefoot,  are  seen  waiting  to  be 
baptized,  meanwhile  showing  the  trust  they  entertain  and 
the  desire  they  feel  in  their  countenances :  one  among  those 
figures,  who  ig  drawing  off  his  shop,  is  life  and  movement 
itself,  In  the  last  story,  that  in  tho  arch  beneath  the  ceiling, 
is  the  sumptuous  feast  of  Herod,  and  the  dance  of  Herodias, 
with  a  vast  number  of  attendants  performing  various 
sei vices ;  the  building,  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  which 
h  seen  in  perspective,  clearly  proves  the  ability  of  thd 
Q&ster,  as  indeed  do  all  these  paintings.* 

*  These  works  have  l)*en  engraved "  y  Lusinio 
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The  altar-piece,  which  is  entirely  IM dated,  Domonico 
painted  in  tempera,  a*  he  did  the  other  li^uieb  in  the  six 
pictures.  Among  these  is  Our  Lady  enthroned  in  the  air  with 
the  Child  in  her  arms,  and  with  numerous  .saints  around  her, 
San  Lorenzo,  and  San  Stefaiio,  namely,  who  arc  full  of  life, 
with  San  Vmcenzio,  and  San  Pietro,  to  whom  there  wants 
nothing  but  speech.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  this  work 
remained  incomplete  on  account  of  Dounuiico'd  death ;  but  as 
IIP  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  the  only  part  un- 
finished being  certain  figures  in  the  back-ground  of  the, 
Resurrection  of  Chribt,  with  three  more  in  oilier  plu-es,  the 
whole  was  afterwards  iinibhed  by  his  brothers  Benedetto 
and  Dand  Ghirlandajo.1' 

This  chapel  was  considered  to  be  an  extremely  fine  work, 
majestic  and  beautiful,  charming  by  the  \ivacily  of  the 
colouring,  and  admirable  as  mural  painting  for  the  facility 
of  the  treatment,  and  because  it  received  but  very  few 
touches  a  secco,  to  say  nothing  of  the  invention  and  com- 
position. The  master,  without  doubt,  deserves  iuliintc  com- 
mendation on  all  accounts,  but  most  of  all  for  the  animation 
of  the  heads,  which,  being  portrayed  from  natui  e,  pre&ent  to 
all  who  see  them  the  most  lively  similitudes  of  many  dis 
tinguished  persons 

For  the  same  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  Domenico  painted  a 
chapel  at  his  villa  of  the  Casso  Macchcielh,  Mtualc  at  nr 
great  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  iivur  Terzolle,  but 
which  lias  since  been  destroyed  by  the  cncroiiclmienLs  of  the 
torrent ;  yet  the  paintings,  although  for  many  j  ears  un- 
covered, continually  exposed  to  ruin,  ancl  burnt  by  the  sun, 
have  maintained  their  freshness  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
might  believe  they  had  been  covered  all  the  time— nue.li 
are  the  effects  of  a  judicious  and  careful  execution  in  fresco, 
and  of  refraining  froia  retouching  tie  work  when  dry  (a 


*  Who  were  assisted  b>  Dnmenico's  dibciplc,  Francesco  Granncci,  whose 
life  follows.  In  the  year  1801,  a  new  altar  was  elected,  the  pictmesthen 
became  the  property  of  the  Medici- Tornaqumci  family,  and  some  of  them 
dime  into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  while  others  were  obtained 
by  the  Km«  of  Prussia  See  Rumohrand  Waanjen.  In  IKO.O,  two  figurn 
of  Samts  from  these  works  were  sold  to  Lucion  Buonaparte  On  the  prt- 
della  of  the  filial -piece  also,  there  were  luminous  stones,  the  figures  cl 
which  were  small,  but  of  this  portion  the  fate  js  not  known. 
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secco.*)  Domenico  likewise  painted  numerous  figures  of 
Florentine  Saints,  in  the  hall  wherein  the  wonderful  clock  of 
Lorenzo  della  Volpaja  stands,  adding  many  iii-h  uncl  beau- 
tiful embellishments.  (•  This  artist  found  so  much  pleasure 
in  his  labours,  and  was  so  willing  to  satisfy  all  who  desired 
to  posscbs  his  works,  that  he  commanded  his  scholais  to 
accept  whatever  commission  wag  brought  to  the  Bottega^ 
even  though  it  were  hoops  for  women's  baskets,  declanng 
that  if  they  would  not  paint  them  he  would  do  it  himself,  to 
the  end  that  none  might  depart  from  his  workshops  dis- 
satisfied. But  when  household  cares  were  laid  upon  him,  lie 
complained  bitterly,  and  committed  the  charge  of  all  ex- 
penditure to  his  brother  David,  saying  to  him,  "  Leave  me 
to  work,  and  do  thou  provide,  for  now  that  I  have  begun  to 
get  into  the  spnit  and  comprehend  the  method  of  this  art,  I 
grudge  that  they  do  not  commission  me  to  paint  the  whole 
circuit  of  all  the  wall-3  of  Florence  with  stones  ,"  thus 
proving  the  resolved  and  invincible  chaiacter  of  his  mind  in 
whatever  he  undertook. 

In  Lneca,  Domenico  painted  a  picture  of  San  Pietro,  and 
San  Paolo,  for  the  chinch  of  San  Martino;{  and  in  the 
Abbey  di  Settimo,  near  Florence,  he  painted  the  principal 
chapel  in  fresco,  with  two  pictures  in  tempera  for  the  middle 
aisle  of  the  church.  This  master,  moreover,  executed  various 
works  for  different  parts  of  Florence,  pictures  round  and 
square,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  houses  of  the 
citizens,  and  are  therefore  not  seen  beyond  them  §  In  Pisa 

*  The  little  chapel  is  still  m  existence,  but  the  paintings  are  m  a  deplo- 
rable condition  —  Ed.  Floy,,  1832. 

f  The  clock  of  Lorenzo  Volpaja  is  now  in  the  Flmentme  Museum  of 
Natural  Ilibtoiy.  The  hall  here  alluded  to  is  called  the  Hall  of  the  Lihea, 
being  decoiated  with  those  floweis  m  gold,  on  d  ground  of  blue  The  paint- 
ings still  cxi&t,  but  fiie  said  by  the  latest  Floientine  annotators  (1830)  to 
have  been  vciy  badly  treated. 

J  It  is  still  pic&ened,  and  is  IP  the  sacristy  of  the  church.  The  Virgin 
sits  onthioned  in  the  centre,  with  the  Child  standing  upiight  on  her  knee. 
In  the  ioie-giound,  aio  St.  Petei  and  St.  Paul,  somewhat  behind  whom 
standb  the  Pope  St  Clement,  with  St  Senastian  in  the  habit  of  a  wamnr. 
In  the  lunette  is  a  pieta,  and  on  the  piedella  aie  five  stones.  This  picture 
was  restored  in  1 83,5 

§  One  of  these  inund  pictures  (tondi)  is  three  braccia  in  diameter,  Perhaps 
the  mofltnuj^tic  and  beautiful  of  all  the  paintings  of  that  kind  executed 
bj  Dopaeuco,  IB  now  in  the  gaiter)  of  the  Uffiaj ,  it  represents  the  AdontiuQ 
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he  adorned  the  recess  above  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedra],*1 
and  performed  various  works  in  ditfVicnt  parts  of  the  oily, 
as,  for  example,  at  the  house  of  lliu  wardens,  wlu'ro  ho 
depicted  a  story  on  one  of  the  w?Ua,  u'proheulin^  King 
Charles  portrayed  fiom  the  life,  who  reeoirmu'mls  the  city 
of  Pisa  to  the  friendly  consideration  of  the  Floiciitmos.) 
He  also  painted  two  pictures  in  distemper  in  the  dumb  of 
Snn  Gii-olamo-,  for  the  Frati  Gesuali9J  that  of  the  lu^h  altar, 
namely,  find  another.  §  In  the  same  plane  there  is,  bi'bidi'H,  a 
picture  representing  San  Rocco  and  San  Sebastninu,  from 
the  hand  of  thib  master  ;  it  was  presented  to  those  ialhors  by 
I  know  not  which  of  the  Medici,  and  they  have  added  to  it, 
must  probably  on  that  account,  the  anna  of  Pope  LPO  X  || 

Doinenico  is  said  to  have  possessed  so  accurate  an  eye,  that 
when  making  drawings  from  the  various  antiquities  of 
Borne,  as  triumphal  arches,  baths,  columns,  colossal  figures, 
obelisks,  amphitheatres,  and  aqueducts,  he  did  all  by  the  eye, 
using  neither  rule,  nor  compass,  nor  instruments  of  any  kind  ; 
but  afterwards,  measuring  what  he  had  done,  every  part  was 
found  to  be  correct,  and  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had  measured 
them,  He  drew  the  Colosseum  in  this  manner  by  the  eye, 
placing  a  figure  standing  upright  in  the  drawing,  by 
measuring  which,  the  proportions  of  all  the  building  will  bo 
found  ;  this  was  tried  by  the  masters  after  Domcnico's  death, 
and  found  to  be  rigidly  correct. 

of  the  Magi,  and  has  been  twice  engraved,  once  in  the  Storw  of  Rosim, 
tav.  KYI  ,  and  again,  in  the  Reale  Cl  alter  to  tlff/li  Ujffiyh  now  in  comae  of 
publication  There  is  a  second  tumlo,  but  bmallorj  and  not  so  nth  in 
figures,  m  the  Pitti  Palace 

*  With  groups  of  Angels  singing.  Having  greatly  sutTcied,  it  has  boon  re- 
stored by  Professor  Manm  ;  but  little  therefore  unow  to  be  been  of  Glior- 
landajo's  work.—  Ed  Flor.,  1849.  _ 

f  Doubtless,  in  1495,  at  the  conclusion  of  peaea  between  Charles  VIII  , 
and  the  Florentines,  when  the  king  obtained  pardon  for  the  cut}  of  PIM, 
which  had  nsen  against  Florence  —  See  Giucciardim,  lib  i.  p,  IV/  Cluirles 
fiad  resided  in  the  Palace  of  the  Wai  dens  at  l'isa;  before  piocecding  ti> 
Florence.  Morronn,  Pisa  Ant.  e  Mod,}).  107.  The  picture  is  unhappily 
ruined  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

J  Not  to  be  confounded  \\ith  the  Jesuits,  who  form  a  totally  different 
body. 

§  Da  Morrona  affiims  th?t  these  two  pictures  are  now  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  the  assertion  is  lepeated  by  Grabai,,  Dcsc'nzionc  Aitiittwa 


[  The  fote  of  this  woik  is  not  known, 
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Over  a  door  of  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Maria  Nuovu, 
Donienico  painted  a  San  Michele  armed,  in  fresco  ;  thus  is  a 
very  beautiful  picture,  and  exhibits  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  annoui  in  a  manner  raiely  seen  before  his  time.* 
For  the  abbey  of  Pai^ignano,  which  belongs  to  the  monks  of 
Vallombiosa,  Dompirico  executed  certain  woiksf  in  eompany 
with  his  bruthei  David  and  Bastiano  of  Gcmignano.  The 
two  latter,  finding  themselves  ill-treated  and  poorly  fed  by 
the  monks  before  the  arrival  of  Domcnico,  had  recourse  to 
the  abbot,  i (.'questing  him  to  give  orders  that  they  should 
have  better  food,  since  it  was  not  decent  that  they  should  be 
treated  like  bricklayers1  hod-men.  This  the  abbot  promised 
them  to  do,  and  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  \\  hat  they 
complained  of  had  happened  more  from  the  ignoiaiuw  of  the 
monk  who  had  the  charge  of  stumgeis,  than  from  <»vil 
intention.  But  when  Domemeo  ai lived,  tho  same  mis- 
management still  continued ,  whereupon  David,  seeking  the 
abbot  mice  mine,  apologized  for  pressing  him,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  did  it  not  on  his  own  account  but  for  hid 
brothel's  sake,  whcne  ineritH  and  abilities  deserved  con- 
sideration The  abbot,  howevtr,  like  an  ignorant  man  as  he 
was,  made  no  other  reply  In  the  evening,  therefore,  when 
they  sat  down  to  Mipprr,  the  monk  entrusted  with  the  cure 
of  strangers,  came  as  usual  with  a  board,  whoreon  were 
porringers  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  coarse  meats  lit  only  for 
common  labourers  Whereupon  Da\ul  lose  in  a  rage,  threw 
the  soup  over  the  friar,  and  seizing  the  gr&it  loai'J  from  the 
board,  ho  fell  upon  him  therewith,  and  belaboured  him  in 
sucli  a  fashion  that  he  was  carried  to  his  cell  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  abbot,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed,  arose  on 
hearing  the  clamour,  believing  the  monastery  to  be  falling 
down,  and  linding  the  monk  in  a  bad  condition,  began  to 
reproach  David,  But  the  latter  replied  in  a  fury,  bidding 
him  begone  from  his  sight,  and  declaring  the  talents  of 
Doinenico  to  be  worth  more  than  all  the  hogs  of  abbots  of 
his  sort  that  had  ever  inhabited  the  monastery.  The 

*  In  the  v.itiou1?  changes  which  the  building  has  undergone,  thia  work  has 
penciled  — jl/rtsav///. 

f  Two  pu-tut us  by  the  brothers  Domenico  and  David  are  &hll  to  be 
«een  hen1  —  Ibid. 

\  Not  unlike  a  short  thick  club  m  form. 
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abbot  being  thus  brought  to  his  senses,  did  his  beat  from 
that  moment  to  treat  them  like  honourable  men  us  they  were-. 

Having  completed  his  woik  at  the  abbey  of  PasMj»iianu, 
Domemco  returned  to  Floicnce,  where  he  painted  a  picture 
for  the  Signer  di  CM  pi,  with  another  which  he  .sent  tc 
Riraibi,  to  the  Signer  Cailo  Malatesta,  who  caused  it  to  be 
placed  in  his  chapel  in  San  Domemco  This  picture  wan  in 
tempera,  and  contained  three  biu^ularly  line  figures,  with 
stones  in  smaller  figures  below,  and  utheis  behind  painted  to 
imitate  bronze,  the  whole  displaying  much  judgment  and 
art.1  Two  pictmcs  weie  hlvi'wisc1  painted  by  tins  master  i'or 
the  abbey  of  San  Gmsto,  |  outside  Voltena,  wliich  belongs  to 
the  ouler  of  Camaldoli :  these  pictures,  which  are  truly 
beautiful,  Domemco  painted  by  command  of  the  illustnous 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  abbey  being  then  held  in  com* 
inendam  by  his  son  Giovanni,  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  :  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  aincc,  that 
the  same  abbey  was  restored  by  the  very  reverend  Messer 
Giovan -Batista  Bava,  of  Volterra,  who  also  held  it  in  cow- 
mendam  to  the  before-mentioned  Brotherhood  of  Camaldoli. 

Being  then  invited  to  Siena  by  the  intervention  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Domenico  undertook  to  decorate  the 
£i$ade  of  the  cathedral  in  mosaic,  Lorenzo  himself  becoming 
his  suiety  to  the  extent  of  20,000  ducats,  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  a  labour  which  he  commenced  with  much  zeal 
and  in  a  better  manner  than  had  evci  been  seen  befoi  e,  But 
the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  master,  who  left 
his  task  unfinished,  as  he  had  pievioiihly  left  the  chapel  of 
San  Zanobi,  which  he  had  begun  to  adorn  with  mosaic  work 
in  company  with  the  miniature  painter,  Gherardo,  but  "flinch 
was  left  incomplete  ca  account  of  the  death  of  the  illuHtviouw 
Lorenzo. 

Over  that  side  door  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  which  leads 
into  the  convent  of  the  Servites,  Domcnico  executed  an 

*  Now  in  the  town-hnuse  of  Rimini,  the  figures  arc  those  of  San 
Vuicenzo  Ferreno, with  SS,  Sebastiano  and  Rocco  -Ed.  Fhr.9  18IV2-I1. 

j-  One  ot  the  pictuics  piunh'd  for  San  Gnisto  still  rcnums  on  the  altar 
of  San  Romualdo  (but  restored  by  Ippohto  Cigna).  Tins  picture  repivsi>n*n 
SS  Romualdo  and  Benedetto,  with  the  S.unls  Attmin,  and  Gr<iemuiia, 
Above  them  is  the  Saviour,  seated  between  two  Angela.  It  wa.i  en^i,i\ed 
in  tJie  year  UiJ'i  by  IJiana  Gliihi,  a  AJautiwn,  the  wife  of  the  architcst 
^  FiaucL\sco  Cn^nani,  of  Volteria.— Ed  Flw,,  1B3^-0. 
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Annunciation  in  mosaic,  so  finely  done,  that  nothing  better 
has  ever  been  produced  by  the  modern  ma^teih  m  that  art  * 
Domcnico  was  wont  to  say  that  paiutiug  was  design,  but 
that  the  true  painting  tor  eternity  wass  mosaic 

Among  those  who  studied  their  art  under  Domenico  \\m 
Bastiano  Mainardi  of  St  Gemignano,  who  became  a  very 
able  master  in  fiesco  ;  wherefore,  proceeding  together  to  Sun 
Gemignano,  Domenico  and  Bastiano  painted  the  chapel  of 
^anta  Fina  in  company,  and  produced  a  work  of  much 
beauty  [  The  faithful  service  and  ready  kindness  of 
Bastiano,  who  always  acquitted  himself  well,  caused  Do- 
menico to  judge  him  worthy  to  receive  one  of  his  sisters  in 
marriage ;  their  friendship  thus  became  relationship,  the 
reward  bestowed  by  an  approving  master  in  recompense  of 
the  labours  and  pains  wheicwith  his  disciple  had  attained  to 
proficiency  in  their  art.  In  Santa  Croce,  Domenico  caused 
Bastiano  to  paint  an  Assumption  of  Our  Lady  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Baroncelli  and  Bandim,  with  San  Tommaso  receiving 
the  girdle  bclow.f  This  is  an  admirable  fresco,  but  the 
cartoon  was  prepared  by  Domenico  himself.  At  Siena,  m 
an  apartment  of  the  Spannocchi  Palace,  Domenico  and 
Bastiano  painted  various  btones  in  company,  the  woikis  in 
fresco  and  the  figures  arc  small.  In  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
likewise,  in  addition  to  the  recess  in  the  choir,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  they  adorned  the  whole  ai  ch  of  the  same, 
chapel  with  a  numerous  choir  of  angels :  they  also  painted 
the  doors  which  close  the  organ,  and  began  to  decorate  the 
wood-work  in  gold  But  at  the  moment  when  Domenico  had 
many  other  giuat  works  in  hand,  both  at  Pisa  and  Siena, 
ho  fell  sick  of  a  violent  lev  or,  the  pestiferous  nature  of  which 
deprived  him  in  fl\e  days  of  his  life.  Hearing  of  his  illnesb, 
the  family  of  Tornabuoni  sent  him  the  gift  of  a  hundred 
ducats,  as  a  proof  of  the-  friendly  considei  ation  with  which 

*  Still  in  existence  :  it  has  bt-pn  cleaned  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
dust  ha\in£  rcmlorul  it  neaily  mdibtinguiahahle  — Ed,  Flor.,  11133-ti. 

f  This  work  also  still  remains.  For  various  detail  respecting  it,  sec 
Rumohr,  ItaL  Foisch,,  ™l  u,  p,  28G, 

J  For  the  legend  of  the  Cmtola,  or  Girdle  of  Our  Lady,  which  St, 
Thomas  received  from  the  tuuil  of  the  Virgin  herself,  on  his  appearing 
doubtful  of  her  having  been  carried  bodily  to  heaven,  see  Poetry  0}  Sacred 
ami  Ugcndwy  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  etseq.  The  workia  btill  in  good  preserv- 
ation. 
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they  acknowledged  the  services  performed  by  Dom»  mi»o  fir* 
Giovanni,  and  the  good  will  he  had  ever  home  to  all  of 
that  house, 

Domi'iiico  Ghirlanflajo  lived  forty-four  years,  nnd  waa 
borne  by  his  brothers  David  and  Benedetto,  and  Kidolio  his 
son,  with  sorrowing  he-arts  and  many  tears  to  his  «ravo  in 
Santa  Maiia  Nou'llo,  wherein  they  deposited  his  remains 
with  most  honoinable  obsequies.  The  loss  of  Doineuieo  wus 
a  cause  of  ^reat  sorrow  to  his  Friends,  and  many  eminent 
foreign  pamtois,  when  tliey  heaid  thereof,  \\rotr  to  his 
relations  to  condole  with  them  on  lii^  pi  ('mature  death.  Of 
his  (lihi'iples.  there  lemained  IXivid  and  Benedetlo  ({Inr- 
lindajo,  lia^tiano  JIainardi  of  San  Gemh;imno  and  1ho 
Floicnline  Mil-had  Angelo  Uuonarrotti,  vith  Franeeseo 
Grnnaecio,  Niccolo  Cieco,  Jacopo  del  Tedesco,  Jaeopo  (h'll' 
Lidaco,  Bah  lino  Bahlinelli,  and  other  masters,  all  Floren- 
tines *  He  died  in  the  year  1495. | 

The  art  of  painting  in  mosaic  after  the  modern  manner, 
was  enriched  by  Domeinco  more  than  by  any  other  Tusean 
of  the  numbers  who  have  laboured  therein,  as  may  he,  seen 
by  lua  works,  even  though  they  are  but  few ;  wherefore  he  has 
well  deserved  to  be  honoured,  for  his  rich  and  varied  talents, 
with  a  high  rank  in  art,  and  to  be  celebrated  with  the 
foghe^  praises  after  his  death. 


ANTONIO  AND  PIERO  POLLAIUOLO,  PAINTERS  AND 

SCULPTORS,  OF  FLORENCE. 
[BOKN  1433— DLED  1498  ]    [BORN  1443— DIED  14.QI),  CUM.] 

THERE  are  many  who,  with  a  timid  mind,  commence  un- 
impoitant  works,  but  whose  courage  afterwards  increasing 
with  the  facility  obtained  from  practice,  their  power  and 
efficiency  inciease  in  propoition,  insomuch  that,  aspiring  to 

*  The  lives  of  Ddud  and  Benedetto  Gluilnnd.ijo,  Buoiunotti,  Fi.uicebu'o 
Granaccio  and  J,uojm  dell1  liuUcu,  will  IK*  iound  in  tl)Li  piL'&cnt  work.  Of 
the  otliei  nufatcis.  but  little  115  Known  — Ed  AYiw,  1!)49 

f  In  Vafcuf&  ftitst  edition  tlie  date  ot  GrlurUml«i|o's  death  is  1  Jf>3,  m  tlie 
second  it  is  1  l!)o  ,  but  the  (.'\.iniiiiation  of  fibuil  documents  \\<\A  induced 
good  authorities  of  later  timejj  to  assign  1498  ri&  the  more  probable  period 
of  that  event. 
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more  exalted  labour,  they  gradually  rra^e  themselves  by 
the  elevation  0!*  their  thought*  almost  to  heaven  itself, 
Favoured  by  fortune,  they  then  often  happily  eivountcr 
some  libeial  prince  who,  finding  Ins  expectations  amply 
satisfied,  1*  compelled  to  remunerate  their  services  in  so 
liberal  a  manner,  that  their  successors  derive  gieat  advantagis 
and  mipoi  taut  immunities  irom  the  labours  thus  rewarded, 
Such  men  then  pioeced  through  life  with  so  much  honour 
to  the  end,  that  they  leave  memorials  which  awaken  the 
admiiation  of  the  world,  as  dul  Antonio  and  Piero  Pollai- 
uolo,  who  in  their  time  were  highly  esteemed  and  honoured, 
for  the  lore  acquirements  to  which  with  labour  and  pains 
they  had  attained. 

These  ai lists  were  born  in  the  city  of  Florence,  but  few 
years  after  each  other  .*  their  lather  was  a  man  of  low  con- 
dition, and  not  in  easy  cireimihtftnjis  ;  but  he  perceived,  by 
vauono  indication^,  the  clear  and  just  intelligence  of  his 
sons,  and  not  having  tbe  means  oi  obtaining  .1  Learned  edu- 
cation tor  them,  he  placed  Antonio  with  Baitoluccio  Glu- 
berti,|  then  a  very  eminent  master  in  hih  calling,  to  learn  the 
ait  of  the  goldsmith,  andPiero  he  sent  to  btudy  painting  with 
Andrea  dal  CiLsta^iiOj  who  was  at  that  time  the  best  muster 
in  Floienee  Antonio,  theicfore,  being  brought  forward  by 
I'aitolnccio,  employed  himself,  not  only  witli  the  setting 
of  jewels,  and  the  preparation  of  silver  enamelled  in  fire, 
but  was,  moreover,  held  to  be  the  best  of  all  who  handled 
the  chisel  in  that  \ocation,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who 
was  then  working  at  the  gates  of  San  Giovanni,  having 
remarked  the  ability  of  Antonio,  employed  him  with  many 
other  jonng  men  to  assist  himself,  setting  him  to  execute 
one  of  those  festoons  with  which  he  was  at  the  moment  oc- 
cupied Uerc  Antomo  produced  a  quail,  which  may  still  be 
seen,  and  is  so  beautiiul,  nay,  so  perfect,  that  it  wants 
nothing  but  the  power  of  flight.  Antonio  had  not  spent 

*  Their  father  >\ as  called  Jacopo  d' Antonio,  and  in  one  of  the  fiscal 
docunicuts  quoted  bv  Gave  (Cartryyio,  \,c.,  vol  i.  pp.  265,  '.266),  is 
styled  J.'icopi)  del  J'ollaittofo,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  of  a 
poultice)  (polUuuolo)  wus  exercised  by  the  grandfather  of  Antomo  and 
Piero,  not  by  then  father. 

f  The  step  father  of  Lor  euro  Ghiberti  The  reader  who  shall  desire  to 
•OR  lon^  disuuhsion.s  concerning  the  tune  when  he  assumed  that  relationship 
to  tho  great  artist,  kc.,  &.C.,  will  find  them  in  Kumohr  and  others. 
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many  *veeks  at  this  occupation,  therefore,  before  ho  ^ras 
acknowledged  to  be  the  b«st  of  all  who  worked  thereat, 
whether  for  correctness  in  design,  or  patience  in  execution 
and  was,  besides,  more  ingenious  and  more  diligeiit  than  any 
other  assistant  of  Loienzo  in  that  work.  I  hd  ability  and 
reputation  thus  increasing  together,  Antonio  loft  liartolucem 
and  Lorenzo,  opening  a  huge  and  handsome  gold&mith1^ 
shop  for  himself  on  the  Morcato  Nuovo,  in  that  same  city  cit 
Florence.  Here  he  pursued  his  occupation  lor  several  years, 
continually  preparing  new  designs,  «uul  making  chandeliers 
iu  rclitif,  and  other  fanciful  woiks,  which  caused  him  in  a 
short  time  to  be  justly  reputed  the  ih'ht  of  his  \ociition,*' 

There*  lived  at  the  same  time  another  goldsmith  called 
Maso  Finiguerra,  who  had  a  great  name,  and  diwrvvdly, 
since  there  had  never  been  any  master  in  engraving  or 
niello  who  had  surpassed  him  in  the  number  of  figures 
which  hci  could  efficiently  group  together,  whether  in  a 
larger  or  smaller  space.  Of  this  there  is  proof  in  the,  dif- 
ferent patincs  executed  by  him,  and  which  still  remain  in 
San  Giovanni,  in  Florence,  t  exhibiting  stories  from  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  are  most  minutely  elaborate.  This 
master  drew  well  and  much ;  in  our  book  we  have  many 
specimens  from  his  hand,  figures  namely,  some  undrapcd, 
others  clothed,  with  stories  in  water  colour-1  In  competition 
with  Maso  Finiguerra,  Antonio  executed  vanous  stories, 
wherein  he  fully  equalled  his  competitor  in  careful  execution, 
while  he  surpassed  him  in  beauty  of  design.  The  syndics  of 
the  guild  of  merchants  being  thus  convinced  of  Antonio's 
ability,  and  certain  stories  in  silver  being  required  for  the 
altar  of  San  Giovanni,  for  which  it  had  ever  been  customary 
to  prepare  such,  at  different  times  and  by  various  master^ 
they  resolved  among  themselves  to  employ  Antonio  for  the 
purpose.  Thia  resolution  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 


*  Sec  Benvenuto  Cellini,  not  as  given,  in  the  Milanese  eihtinn,  hut  n,a 
quoted  by  Cicognara  (Memvtie  vpettanti  a/la  stone  del/a  (1alrof{taftnt 
p  48,  note\  who  declares  himself  to  have  copied  his  extract  from  Cel- 
lini's MS, 

t  One  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Uffi/] 

£  Drawings  by  Maso  Fmiguena,  nude  and  draped  figures  nameJy,  and 
drawings  in  water- colours}  as  here  indicated  by  Vaaan,  are  stil.  to  be  found 
In  the  collection  of  the  Florentine  Gallery  of  the  Uftuj. 
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Wcvk^  executed  in  consequence  were  so  excellent,  that  they 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  be&t  of  nil  that  were  to  bu 
seen  there.  The  subjects  chosen  were  the  Feast  of  Iljiod 
and  the  Dance  of  Ilerotlias ,  but  more  beautiful  thai)  all  the 
rest  is  the  St.  John,  in  the  centre  of  the  altar,  a  work 
mo&t  highly  extolled,  and  executed  entirely  with  the  chisel.'1' 
The  consuls  then  commissioned  Antomo  to  prepare  the 
silver  chandeliers,  three  braccia  high,  with  the  cross  in  pro- 
portion, when  the  master  enriched  his  work  with  sucli  a 
profusion  of  chasing,  and  completed  the  whole  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that,  whether  by  his  countrymen  or  by 
foreigners,  it  has  ever  been  considered  a  most  wonderful  and 
admirable  work.  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  bestowed  the  most 
unwearied  pains  on  all  his  undertakings,  whether  in  gold, 
enamel,  or  silver :  among  others,  are  certain  patines  in  San 
Giovanni,  coloured  so  beautifully,  that  these  enamels, 
completed  by  the  action  of  tiie,  could  scarcely  be  more 
delicately  finished  even  with  the  pencil.  In  other  churches 
likewise  in  Florence  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  pai  ts  of 
Italy,  his  miiaculous  enamels  arc  to  be  seen.)- 

Antonio  taught  his  art  to  JMazzingo,  a  Florentine,  and  to 
Giulrmo  del  Facehino,  who  were  tolerably  good  masters. 
lie  likewise  imparted  it  to  Giovanni  Tuiini,  of  Siena,  who 
greatly  surpassed  both  his  companions  in  that  calling  $ 
wherein  from  Antonio  di  JSalvi  (who  executed  many  good 
works,  as,  for  example,  a  large  cross  in  silver  for  the  abbey 
of  Florence,  with  other  things),  down  to  our  own  day,  there 
has  not  been  much  done  that  can  be  considered  extraor- 
dinary. But  many  of  his  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Pollamoli,  have  been  broken  and  melted  for  the  necessities 
of  the  city  m  times  of  war.§ 

Eventually,  considering  that  this  art  did  not  secure  a  long 
life  to  the  works  of  its  masters,  Antomo,  desiring  for  his 

*  These  works  are  still  carefully  preserved,  and  are  annually  displayed  m 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  on  the  festival  of  the  Saint— Ed.  Floi .,  1832-8, 

f  Thcie  is  a  patme,  enamelled  b)  Polkuuolo,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj, 
— Mid. 

J  Antonio  di  Salvi  also  has  been  extolled  by  Cellini  in  the  introduction 
to  his  treatise  on  Goldsmiths1  work  —  Ed.  JPlor.,  MB. 

8  And  how  many  admirable  woiks  of  the  same  kind  have  not  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  necessities  oi  w^-  from  the  time  of  Vasan  to  oar  own — JEti 
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labours  a  more  enduni  ^  memory,  resolved  to  devote  Mmhdf 
to  it  nn  longH1 ;  anil  his  brothei,  Piero,  being  a  painter,  lie 
joined  limisell'  to  linn  lor  the  purpose  of  learning  the  modes 
of  prorccdinn  in  painting.  lie  then  found  thus  to  be  an  art 
so  different  i'roni  that  of  the  goldsmith,  that,  had  In*  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  tii>t  entnely  not  been  so  hastily 
adopted,  lie  nu»ht  possibly  have  wished  that  he  had  never 
adduced  liiniM'lf  to  tlie  other.  l>ut  no\v,  bring  iinpi'lled 
b\  sliaine  rather  than  by  the  ad  vantage  to  be  obtained,  lie 
aeqimed  a  knowledge,  of  the  pioc-e^ses  u^ed  in  painting  in 
the  eoiii>e  of  a  fw  months,  nnd  bn'iime  anexeellent  master.*1 
Huung  joined  himself  entirely  to  1'iero,  they  executed 
numeious  painting  in  concert,  among  others,  a  picture  111 
oil  at  Han  Ahniato  al  Monte,  For  the  cardinal  of  Portugal, 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  painting.  Tina  work  was  pLieed 
on  the  altar  of  that  prelate's  chapel,  the  figures  depleted  in 
it  aie  those  of  the  apostle  St.  James,  Sant*  Kustachio,  and 
San  Vincenzio,  which  have  all  been  greatly  praised  f  Piero 
in  particular  painted  certain  figures  on  the  wall  of  the  same 
chapel  in  oil,  the  method  of  which  he  had  learned  fiom  Andrea 
dal  Caatagno.  These  were  representations  of  some  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  were  executed  in  the  angles  beneath  the  architrave : 
m  the  lunette  he  painted  an  Annunciation,  comprising  three 
figures.  For  the  Capitani  di  Partc,  likewise,  Piero  painted 
a  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms ;  and  surrounded  by 
seraphim,  also  painted  in  oil.  In  San  Michelc  in  Orto,  the 
*wo  brothers  painted  a  picture  in  oil  representing  the  angel 
Raphael  with  Tobit;  and  in  the  Mercatanzia  of  Florence 
they  depicted  figures  of  the  Virtues ;  in  that  part  oF  the 
building,  namely,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  court  holds  its 
sittings.  || 

*  The  expression  is  too  strong,  Antonio  Pollamolo  never  <jnt  beyond 
mediocrity  — Schorn. 

f  This  uork  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  A  modem  pointing 
has  taken  its  place  in  San  Mmiato. 

j  The  prophets  are  half-length,  and  have  suffeiocl  gieatly,  but  may 
still  lie  made  out. 

§  This  work  i&  lost. 

||  Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffi/j,  in  tlie  corridor  which  loads  into  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  The  figuics  painted  hy  Pollaiuolo  arc  those  of  Faith, 
Hope,  Chanty,  Justice,  Piudcnce,  and  Tcmpeuuice,  There  is  a]no  tht 
figure  of  Fortitude,  but  this  is  by  Botticelli— Ed.  Floi.,  1832-8, 
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In  the  proconsolate,*  where  the  portraits  of  Zanobi  da 
Strada,  a  Florentine  poet,  of  Donato  Acciaiuoli,  and  of 
ethers,  had  before  been  painted  by  other  masters,  Antonio 
portrayed  Messer  Poggio,  secretary  to  the  Signoria  of 
Florence,  and  who  continued  the  Florentine  history  after 
the  death  of  Messer  Leonardo  d'Arezzo ;  with  Messer  Gian- 
nozzo  Manetti,  a  man  of  consideiable  learning,  and  held  in 
much  esteem  ;  both  taken  from  the  life  |-  For  the  chapel  of 
the  Pucci  in  the  church  of  San  Sebastian  of  the  Servites, 
Antonio  painted  the  altar  p  ece — a  remarkable  and  admirably 
executed  work,  with  numerous  horses,  many  undraped  figures, 
and  singularly  beautiful  foresliorteriings.  This  picture  like- 
wise contains  the  portrait  of  St.  Sebastian  himself,  taken  from 
the  life— from  the  face  of  Gino  di  Ludovioo  Capponi,  that  is 
— the  painting  has  been  more  extolled  than  any  other  ever 
executed  by  Antonio.  He  has  evidently  copied  nature  in 
this  work  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  we  perceive  more 
particularly  in  one  of  the  arclieis,  who,  bending  towards  the 
earth,  and  rebting  his  weapon  agam&t  his  breast,  is  em- 
ploying all  the  force  of  a  strong  arm  to  prepare  it  for  action ; 
the  veins  are  swelling,  the  muscles  strained,  and  the  man 
holds  his  breath  as  he  applies  all  his  strength  to  the  effort. 
Nor  is  this  the  orly  figure  executed  with  care;  all  the 
others  are  likewise  "w-ell  done,  and  in  the  diversity  of  their 
attitudes  give  clear  proof  of  the  artist's  ability  and  of  the 
labour  bestowed  by  him  on  his  work  ;  all  which  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  Antonio  Pucci,  who  gave  him  three 
hundred  scudi  for  the  picture,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  barely  paying  him  for  the  colours.  This  work 
was  completed  in  the  year  1475  \  The  courage  of  Antonio 
was  increased  by  this  circumstance,  and  in  San  Miniato-fra- 
ie-Torri,  without  the  gate,  he  painted  a  St  Christopher  §  ten 
braccia  high— a  work  admirably  executed  in  the  modern 
manner,  the  figure  being  more  correctly  proportioned  than 

*  The  proconsolate  was  a  magistracy  taking  cognizance  of  all  aflatr* 
concerning  legists  themselves,  judges,  notaries,  &c, — Ed.  Flor.,  1832-8. 

f  'I  hese  portraits  are  lost. 

J  biill  m  good  preservation,  and  has  been  lately  (1832-8)  restored  With 
gte?t  judgment,  at  the  cost  of  the  family.— Massilli. 

&  The  English  reader  will  find  a  legend  of  this  saint  pleasantly  i elated 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Leyendarif  Artt  vol.  u.  p,  48,  e\  **;, 
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any  of  such  size  that  had  then  been  seen.*  He  afterword* 
painted  a  Crucifix  with  Sant'  Antonino,  on  canvas,  which 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint  in  the  church  of  San 
Marco  j  In  the  palace  of  thu  Signoria  of  Florence,  this 
master  depicted  a  San  Giovanni  Batista,  at  the  Poita  della 
Catena ;}  and  in  the  Medici  Palace  he  painted  three  pictures 
for  Lorenzo  the  elder,  each  containing  a  figure  of  Hercules, 
five  brarcia  high.  In  the  first  is  soon  the  hero  strangling 
Antaeus  »  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  very  fine,  and  the  force 
employed  by  him  in  crushing  his  antagonist  is  clearly  ap- 
parent, every  muscle  and  nerve  of  the  body  being  strained 
to  ensure  the  destruction  of  his  opponent.  The  teeth,  firmly 
set,  are  in  perfect  accord  with  tho  expression  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  figure,  all  of  wlricb,  even  to  Ihe  points  of  the 
feet  on  which  he  raises  himself,  give  manifest  intimation  of 
the  efforts  used.  Nor  is  less  care  displayed  in  the  figure  of 
Antaeus,  who,  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hercules,  is  seen  to 
be  sinking  and  deprived  of  all  power  of  resistance,  Lib 
mouth  is  open,  lie  is  breathing  his  last  sigh.  In  the  second 
figure,  Hercules  is  killing  the  Lion;  he  presses  the  h-i't 
knee  against  the  chest  of  the  animal,  whose  jaws  he  has 
seized  with  both  hands ;  grinding  hi  a  teeth  and  extending 
his  arms,  he  tears  the  mouth  open  and  rives  the  creature 
asunder  by  main  force,  although  the  lion  defends  himself 
with  his  claws  and  is  fiercely  tearing  the  arm  of  his  assail- 
ant. The  third  picture,  in  which  the  hero  is  destroying 
the  Hydra,  is  indeed  an  admirable  work,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  reptile,  the  colouring  of  which  has  so  much 
animation  and  truth,  that  nothing  more  life-like  could  pos- 
sibly be  seen ;  the  venomous  nature,  the  fire,  the  ferocity, 
and  the  rage  of  the  monster  are  so  effectually  displayed, 
that  the  master  merits  the  highest  encomiums,  and  deserves 
to  be  imitated  in  this  respect  by  all  good  artists.§ 

*  This  figure  which,  according  to  Baldinucci,  Michael  Angelo  copied  aa 
a  study  several  times,  is  now  lost. — Edt  Flat.  1832. 

f  The  clupel  was  rebuilt  by  John  of  Bologna,  and  the  picture  is  believed 
to  be  now  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  or  in  some  villa  of  that  family. — 
Ma^selli 

±  Of  this  work  no  intelligence  can  be  obtained. — Ibid. 

§  The  three  pictures  here  described  are  lost ;  but  Pollamolo  would 
*eem  to  have  repeated  the  subject,  although  in  smaller  dimensions,  aince 
there  ore  two  precious  pictures  by  his  hand  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffiij;  the 
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For  the  brotherhood  of  Sant'  Angelo  in  Arezzo,  Antonio 
painted  a  banner  in  oil,  with  a  Crucifix  on  one  side,  and 
St  Michael  in  combat  with  the  Dragon  on  the  othor.  This 
is  as  beautiful  a  work  as  ever  proceeded  from  his  hand. 
St.  Michael  seizes  the  Scipent  with  boldness,  and,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  knitting  his  brows,  ho  seems  in  truth  to  be 
sent  from  heaven  as  the  avenger  of  God  against  the  pride  of 
Lucifer ;  the  whole  picture  is,  without  doubt,  a  most  admira- 
ble work.  This  master  treated  his  nude  figures  in  a  manner 
which  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  moderns  than 
was  usual  with  the  aitists  who  had  preceded  him;  he  dis- 
sected many  human  bodies  to  study  the  anatomy,  and  was 
the  first  who  investigated  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  this 
manner,  >'  that  he  might  afterwards  give  them  their  due 
place  and  effect  in  his  works.  Antonio  engraved  on  copper  u 
combat  of  these  nude  figures,  all  bound  together  by  a  chain,  and 
at  a  later  period  produced  many  other  engravings,  executed 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
masters  who  had  preceded  him  in  this  branch  of  art.f 

Having  rendered  himself  famous  among  artists  by  all 
these  works,  Antonio  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent, 
on  the  death  of  Sixtus,  Ms  predecessor,  and  there  he  con- 
structed a  tomb  in  bronze  for  the  first-mentioned  pontiff. 
In  this  work  he  portrayed  Pope  Innocent  seated,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  giving  the  benedictiou-t  Antonio  likewise 
erected  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Pope  Sixtus,  which  was 
constructed  at  very  great  cost  in  the  chapel  called  by  the 
name  of  that  pontiff. §  The  tomb  is  richly  decorated  and 

subjects,  those  here  described  by  Vasan,  the  destruction  of  Antaeus  and 
the  Hydra  that  is,  both  possessing  the  qualities  here  uttnbuted  by  him  tn 
the  larger  work.  They  have  been  engraved  in  the  Galleiia  diFwenze  lllitt>- 
tralct,  torn  i.  tav.  xlv.  and  xlvi 

*  Among  the  painters  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  anatomy  by  physi- 
cians is  not  here  alluded  to  —  Ed,  FloJ  ,  1832-8, 

f  Known  by  the  name  of  the  Gladiators,  but  the  figures  are  not  bound 
by  a  chain.  A  fac-simile  of  a  part  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  Ottle>'s 
History  of  Engraving.  See  also  Bartsch,  Pemtre  Giaveur, 

J  For  the  description  of  this  tomb,  see  Bonanni.  Numismata}  Templi 
Vaticam  fabncam  indicantM,  p.  117.  See  also  Plattner  and  Bun  sen, 
Bctchreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  u.  p.  197 

§  The  chapel  then  called  after  Pope  Sixtue,  is  now  the  chapel  of  tha 
fhoir.  The  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV,,  was  removed  IL>  1635  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament. 
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stands  entirely  isolated  :  the  figure  of  Sixtus,  very  finely 
executed,  is  extended  upon  it,  The  monument  of  Pop« 
Innocent  was  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pictro,  near  the 
chapel  m  which  the  lance  of  Christ*  is  preserved.  It  is  said 
that  the  same  artist  denned  the  Palace  of  the  Belvedere 
for  the  above-named  Pope  Innocent,  although  the  fabric  was 
erected  by  othera,  Antonio  not  having  much  experience  in 
building.  j-  Finally,  these  brothers,  having  enriched  them- 
selves by  their  labours,  died  at  a  short  distance  of  time,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  year  1498  ;  they  were  buried  by  their 
kindred  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincula,  where  a  monument  was 
raised  to  their  memory  near  the  middle  door,  and  on  the  left 
as  you  ente^  the  church.  This  consisted  of  the  portiaitb  of 
both  brothers  on  two  medallions  in  marble,  with  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  :  — 

Antomus  Putlanus  patria  Floienluws  piotor  insignis,  qui  dour.  ponff 
JCuti  et  Innocently  acrea  moniment.  WHO  opuc,  expveMit,  te  famil. 
composita  ex  tent,  hie  se  cum  Petioftalre  condi  volmt. 

LXXII.  Ol\\t  An.  Sal  M.IIJX 


Antonio  also  executed  a  basso-rilievo  in  bronze,  which 
was  sent  to  Spain,  but  of  which  a  cast  in  plaster  may  be 
seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Florentine  artists.  The  subject 
is  a  combat  of  nude  figures  ;  and  after  his  death  there  were 
found  the  design  and  model  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Fiancesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  which  the  master  had 
made  for  Ludovico  Sforza.  This  we  have  in  our  book 
depicted  in  two  different  manners.  In  one  he  has  the  city 
of  Verona  beneath  him  ;  in  the  other  he  is  in  full  armour 
on  a  pedestal  covered  with  battle-pieces,  and  is  forcing  his 
horse  to  leap  on  an  armed  man  beneath  it.  The  reason  why 
this  design  was  not  carried  into  execution  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  There  are,  moreover,  several  beautiful 
medals  by  Antonio  ;  among  others  one  representing  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi.  The  heads  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  are  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  is  the 
Choir  of  Santp,  Maria  del  Fiore,  with  the  whole  of  that 

*  The  spear  of  Longmus  that  is  to  say,  with  which  he  pierced  the  aide 
af  Christ. 

|  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Antonio 
pollaiuolo,  one  of  the  Coloe&ti  Statues  on  the  Qwrinal  namely. 
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event  exactly  as  it  occurred.*  There  are  medals  of  various 
Popes  also  by  the  same  master,  with  many  other  things 
which  are  well  known  to  artists.f 

Antonio  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  he  died,  and  Pietro 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  former  left  many  disciples, 
among  whom  was  Andrea  Sansovino.  J  Antonio  was  a  most 
fortunate  man  and  led  a  very  happy  life,  having  met  with  rich 
pontiffs,  and  living  when  his  native  city  was  at  the  summit 
of  prosperity  and  lemarkable  for  its  love  of  talent,  wherefore 
he  was  highly  esteemed  ;  hut  had  he  lived  in  less  favourable 
times  he  might  not  have  produced  the  rich  fruits  which  we 
derive  from  his  labours,  for  the  cares  of  life  are  deadly 
enemies  to  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary 
to  him  who  delights  in  and  makes  profession  of  the  fine  arts. 

For  San  Giovanni  in  Florence  there  were  made  certain 
very  rich  ecclesiastical  vestments  after  the  design  of  this 
master,  two  Dalmaticas  namely,  a  Planeta  or  Chasuble,  and  a 
Pluviale  or  Cope,  all  of  double  brocade,  each  woven  of  one 
entire  piece  and  without  seam,  the  bordering  and  ornaments 
being  stories  from  the  life  of  St.  John,  embroidered  with  the 
most  subtle  mastery  of  that  art  by  Paolo  da  Verona,  a  man 
most  eminent  in  his  calling,  and  of  incomparable  ingenuity  : 
the  figures  are  no  less  ably  executed  with  the  needle  than 
they  would  have  been  if  Antouio  had  painted  them  with  the 
pencil,-  and  for  this  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  one 
master  for  his  design,  as  well  as  to  the  other  for  his  patience 
in  embroideiing  it.  This  work  required  twenty-six  years  for 
its  completion,  being  wholly  in  the  close  stitch,  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  durability,  makes  the  work  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  real  picture  limned  with  the  pencil ;  but  the  excel- 

*  The  moment  when  Giuliano  was  slain,  is  represented  on  both  sides  of 
the  medal,  his  head  is  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription  Juhanu?  M?dicesy 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  choii  are  the  words,  luctu\  publics,  on  the  other 
Bide,  is  the  head  of  Lorenzo,  with  the  legend,  Laureniius  Medim*  ,•  aiountl 
it,  and  in  the  centre  of  tne  choir,  are  the  words  sulut  pulhca.  Copies  may 
be  seen  in  the  Gallery  of  the  UrTbj. 

f  See  Gualandi,  Memone  di  BeUe  Arh%  sene  iv.  pp  1 39-— 141.  Sea 
also  Ricordi,  Storwi  di  Fthppo  di  Oino  Rinumm  dal  1282,  al  1460,  &c, 
&c,  published  in  Florence,  in  1840.  See  also  G<iye,  Curtrggio  medita^ 
&c  ,  vol.  i.  pp.  i70,  571  A  Crucifixion  in  very  low  relief,  now  in  tlifr 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  is  attributed  by  some  writers  to  Antonio  Pollai.iolo. 

J.  The  sculptor  Andrea  Contucci  of  Monte  Sansovino,  whose  life  follows. 
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lent  method  of  whu'li  is  now  all  but  lost,  the  custom  in  thes« 
days  being  to  make  the  stitches  much  longer,  whereby  the 
work  is  rendered  lesis  durable  and  much  kbs  pleasing  to  the 

eye.* 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  SANLRO  BOTTICELLI. 
[BORN  14,57 — DIED  1515  ] 

IN  the  same  time  with  the  illustrious  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici 
the  elder,  which  was  truly  an  age  of  gold  for  men  of  talent, 
there  flouiisshcd  a  certain  Alossantlro,  called  after  our  custom 
Sandro,  and  further  named  Di  Botticcllo,  for  a  reason  which 
we  shall  presently  see.  His  father,  Maiiauo  Filipepi,  a 
Florentine  citizen,  brought  him  up  with  care,  and  caused 
him  to  be  instructed  in  all  such  tilings  as  are  usually  taught 
to  children  before  they  choose  a  calling.  But  although  the 
boy  readily  acquired  whatever  he  wished  to  learn,  yet  was 
he  constantly  discontented  ;  neither  would  he  take  any 
pleasure  in  reading,  writing,  o*  accounts,  insomuch  that  the 
father,  disturbed  by  the  eccentric  habits  of  his  son,  turned 
him  over  in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his,  called  Botticcllo,  whc 
was  a  goldsmith,  and  considered  a  very  competent  master  01 
his  art,  to  the  intent  that  the  boy  might  learn  the  same. 

Tliere  was  at  that  time  a  close  connexion  and  almost 
constant  intercourse  between  the  goldsmiths  and  the  painters, 
wherefore  Sandro,  who  possessed  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
was  strongly  disposed  to  the  arts  of  design,  became  enamoured 
of  painting,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  that 
vocation,  He  acknowledged  his  purpose  at  once  to  his 
father,  and  the  latter,  who  knew  the  force  of  his  inclinations, 
took  him  accordingly  to  the  Carmelite  monk,  Fra  Filippo, 
who  was  a  most  excellent  painter  of  that  time,  with  whom 
he  placed  him  to  study  the  art,  aa  Sandro  himself  had 
desired. 

Devoting  himself  thereupon  entirely  to  the  vocation  he 

*  The  praises  bestowed  on  these  sacred  vestments  by  Vnsari  aie  not  by 
any  means  exti.i vacant.  They  me  now  become  unfit  lor  use  by  reason  of 
their  &$>e,  but  having  been  framed  and  glazed,  are  preserved  in  the  pressed 
around  the  Sacristy  of  San  Giovinni.—  JEft  /Tfor.,  1&32-8, 
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had  chosen,  Sandro  so  closely  followed  the  directions  and 
imitated  the  manner  of  his  imibtiT,  that  Era  Filippo  conceived 
a  great  love  for  him,  and  instructed  him  so  effectually,  that 
Sandro  rapidly  attained  to  such  a  degree  in  art  as  none 
would  have  predicted  for  him.  While  still  a  youth  he 
pair  ted  the  figure  of  Fortitude,  among  those  pictures  of  the 
Virtues  which  Antonio  and  Pietro  Pollamolo  were  execut- 
ing in  the  Mercatanaia,  or  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  Florence.* 
In  Santo  Spirito,  a  church  of  the  same  city,  he  painted  a 
picture  for  the  chapel  of  the  Bardi  family :  this  work  he 
executed  with  great  diligence,  and  finished  it  very  success- 
fully, depicting  certain  olive  and  palm-trees  therein  with 
extraordinary  care.1)*  Sandro  also  painted  a  picture  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Convertites,  with  another  for  the  Nuns  ot 
San  Barnaha  |  In  the  Church  of  Ognihsanti  he  painted  a 
Sant*  Agostino,  in  fresco,  for  the  Vespucci :  this  is  in  the 
middle  aible,  near  the  door  which  leadb  into  the  choir  ;  and 
here  Sandro  did  his  utmost  to  surpass  all  the  masters  who 
were  painting  at  the  time,  but  more  particularly  Domenico 
del  Ghirlandajo,  who  had  painted  a  figure  of  St.  Jerome  on 
the  opposite  side.  Sparing  no  pains,  he  thus  produced  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit,  In  the  countenance  of  the 
Saint  he  has  clearly  manifested  that  power  of  thought  and 
acuteness  of  perception  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
ceptible in  those  reflective  and  studious  men  who  are  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  investigation  of  exalted  subjects 
and  the  pursuit  of  abstruse  inquiries,  This  picture,  as  we 
have  said  m  the  life  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  has  this 
year  (1561)  been  removed  entire  and  without  injury  from 
the  place  where  it  was  executed  § 

*  Now  in  the  G.illery  of  the  Uffiz],  with  the  other  six  virtues  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  life  of  Antonio  Pollamolo  —  Ed.  Fhr.t  1832 

I  Authontics  are  divided  as  to  the  piesent  place  of  this  work  ;  some 
affirming  it  to  have  been  sold  to  the  King  of  Bavana,  and  to  be  now  at 
Munich,  Others,  and  with  a  better  show  of  re<ison,  maintain  that  jt  will  be 
found  m  the  Gallery  of  Berlin 

f  The  piotuie  painted  for  San  Barnaba  is  now  m  the  Florentine  Aca^ 
demy.  Of  that  pieuedmg  it  the  fate  is  unknown. 

§  Still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  to  the  right  on  entering  the 
building,  but  not  in  BO  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  St,  Jerorna  :* 
Ghirlandajo, 
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Having,  in  consequence  of  tins  work,  obtained  much 
credit  and  reputation,  Sandro  was  appointed  by  the  Guild  jf 
Porta  Santa  Maria  to  paint  a  picture  in  San  Marco,  the 
subject  of  which  ia  the  Coronation  uf  Our  Lady,  who  is 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels,  the  whole  oxhemely  well 
designed,  and  finished  by  the  arturt  with  infinite  care1/  Jle 
executed  various  woiks  in  the  Medici  l^laee  for  the  older 
Lorenzo,  more  particularly  a  figure  of  Pallas  t  on  a  shield 
wreathed  with  vine  branches,  whence  flames  are  proceeding : 
this  he  painted  of  the  size  of  life.  A  Sau  Sebastiano  was 
also  among  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  works  executed  for 
Lorenzo  J  In  the  church  of  Santa  Mai  hi  Maggiorc,  in 
Florence,  is  a  Pietii  with  .small  figures  by  this  master  :  this 
is  placed  beside  the  chapel  of  the  Panciatiehi,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  work.  §  For  different  houses  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  Sandro  painted  many  pictures  of  a  round  form,  with 
numerous  figures  of  women  undraped.  Of  these  there  are 
still  two  examples  at  Gastello,  a  villa  of  the  Duke  Cosimo, 
one  representing  the  birth  of  Venus,  who  is  borne  to  earth 
by  the  Loves  and  Zephyrs  :  the  second  also  presenting  the 
figure  of  Venus  crowned  with  flowers  by  the  Graces ;  she 
is  here  intended  to  denote  the  Spring,  and  the  allegory  is 
expressed  by  the  painter  with  extraordinary  grace.  || 

In  the  Via  de  Servi  and  in  the  Palace  of  Giovanni 
Vespucci,  which  now  belongs  to  Piero  Salviati,  this  master 
painted  nu-merous  pictures  around  one  of  the  chambers :  they 

*  Now  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  and  considered 
one  of  the  best  works  of  this  master. 

f  Of  this  Pallas  nothing  is  now  known,— Ed.  Flor.,  1832. 

±  The  fate  of  the  San  Sebastian  is  alao  unknown.— lbid» 

§  In  the  time  when  Richa  wrote  (1755),  this  Pieta  was  in  the  Sacristy 
of  the  church.  The  Italian  authorities  now  declare  its  present  place  un- 
known, The  latest  Florentine  commentators  (1849)  inquire,  if  that  now 
in  the  Pmacoteca  of  Munich  may  not  be  the  work  in  question.  It  has 
been  engraved  m  GaUena  mcisa  e  ittustrata,  Sec.,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation at  Florence, 

||  The  bnth  of  Venus  is  in  the  Uffizj.  The  Venus  crowned  by  the  Graces  ia 
also  in  the  Uffizj,  but  the  latter  is  in  the  private  con  id  or  which  leads  to  the 
Pitti  Palace  Both  these  figures  are  the  size  of  life.  In  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  Berlin,  is  a  third  of  these  nude  figures  of  Venus,  by  Botticelli,  of  anual1  w 

e,  and  with  long  golden  hair,  painted  on  canvas, the  ground  very  dark,— 
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are  enclosed  within  a  richly  decorated  frame-work  of  walnut 
*'0od,  and  contain  many  beautiful  and  animated  figures.* 
In  Casa  Pucci,  likewise,  Sandro  painted  Boccaccio's  Novella 
of  Nastagio  degli  Onesti,  in  four  compartments  :  the  figures 
are  anull,  but  the  work  is  very  graceful  and  beautiful.t  He 
also  depicted  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  J  in  the  same  place. 
For  the  Monks  of  Cestello  this  master  painted  a  picture  of 
the  Annunciation  §  in  one  of  their  chapels,  and  in  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  he  executed  one  for  Matteo  Palmier!,  with  a 
very  large  number  of  figures.  The  subject  of  this  work, 
which  ia  near  the  side-door,  is  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady, 
and  the  zones  or  circles  of  heaven  are  there  painted  in  their 
order.  The  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  the 
Evangelists,  the  Martyrs,  the  Confessors,  the  Doctors,  the 
Virgins,  and  the  Hierarchies  :  all  which  was  executed  by 
Sandro  according  to  the  design  furnished  to  him  by  Matteo, 
who  was  a  very  learned  and  able  man.  The  whole  work 
was  conducted  and  finished  with  the  most  admirable  skill 
and  caie  :  at  the  foot  of  it  was  the  portrait  of  JVJatteo 
kneeling,  with  that  of  his  wife.  But  although  this  picture 
is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ought  to  have  put  envy  to 
shame,  yet  there  were  found  certain  malevolent  and  cen- 
sorious persons  who,  not  being  able  to  affix  any  other  blame 
to  the  work,  declared  that  Matteo  and  Sandro  had  erred 
gravely  in  that  matter,  and  had  fallen  into  grievous  heresy.  J 
Now,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  let  none  expect  the 
judgment  of  that  question  from  me  :  it  shall  suffice  me  to 
note  that  the  figures  executed  by  Sandro  in  that  work  are 
entirely  worthy  of  praise,  and  that  the  pains  he  took  in 
depicting  those  circles  of  the  heavens  must  have  been  very 

*  The  place  wherein  the  pictures  of  the  Vespucci  Palace  may  now  he 
found  is  not  known.— Ed.  Flor,,  ]  B32-8. 

f  These  four  pictures  are  still  preserved  in  Casa  Pucci,  Ed  Flor., 
1846-9. 

t  Of  this  work  no  authentic  information  can  be  obtained. 

§  This  church  is  now  called  Santa  Maddalena  de'Pazzi,  and  some  writers 
affirm  that  the  Annunciation  here  alluded  to  ia  still  there  ;  but  later  au- 
thorities declare  the  picture  thus  attributed  to  Botticelli  to  be  executed  by 
a  much  inferior  hand  ,  the  frame-work  only  being  that  of  his  work  Ihi 
painting  itself  they  declare  to  have  disappeared. 

||  Riclu,  Chie&e  Florentine,  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  event 
here  alluded  to,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  altar  was  interdicted, 
and  the  picture  covered  from  view.— Ed.  flor,f  1832-8* 
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great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angels  mingled  with  the  otlutt 
figuies,  or  of  the  various  forchhortenings,  all  which  aia 
designed  in  a  very  good  manner,*  About  this  tune  Sandro 
received  a  commission,  to  paint  a  small  pictuie  ^ith  hguitd 
ihree  parts  of  a  braecio  high,  the  subject  au  Adoration  of 
the,  Magi  ;  the  work  was  placed  between  the  two  doors 
of  the  principal  lagtidc  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  ib  on 
tlie  left  as  you  enter  by  the  central  door.  In  the  face  of  the, 
oldest  of  the  kings,  the  one  who  iirst  approaches,  there  is 
the  most  lively  expression  of  tenderness  as  he  kisses  the 
foot  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  also  at  having 
attained  the  purpose  for  winch  he  had  undertaken  his  long 
journey.  Tins  figure  is  the  portrait  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
the  most  faithful  and  animated  likeness  of  all  now  known  to 
exist  of  him.  The  second  of  the  kings  is  the  portrait  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  father  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  ;  and  he 
offers  adoration  to  the  divine  Child,  presenting  his  gift  at 
the  same  time,  with  an  expression  of  the  most  devout 
sincerity.  The  third,  who  is  likewise  kneeling,  seems  to  be 
offering  thanksgiving  as  well  as  adoration,  and  to  confess 
that  Christ  is  indeed  the  true  Messiah  :  this  is  the  likeness 
of  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Cosimo.  The  beauty  which  Sandro 
has  imparted  to  these  heads  cannot  be  adequately  described, 
and  all  the  figures  in  the  work  are  represented  in  different 
attitudes  :  of  some  one  sees  the  full  face,  of  others  the  profile, 
some  are  turning  the  head  almost  entirely  from  the  spectator, 
others  are  bent  down  ;  and  to  all,  the  artist  has  gi\  en  an 
appropriate  and  varied  expression,  whether  old  or  young, 
exhibiting  numerous  peculiarities  also,  which  prove  the  mas- 
tery that  he  possessed  over  his  art.  He  has  even  distinguished 
the  followers  of  each  king  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  belongs  to  one  court  and  which  to  another  ;  it 
is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work  :  the  composition,  the 
design,  and  the  colouring  are  so  beautiful  that  every  arti&t 
who  examines  it  is  astonished,  +  and  at  the  time>  it  obtained 

*  This  picture,  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  the  more  so  for  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  environs  of  Florence,  as  they  then  were,  was  depicted  in 
it,  has  now,  to  our  deep  regret,  passed  into  the  possession  of  strangers,— 


+  This  painting,  which  is  lamented  as  loat  by  many  Italian  writers,  wan  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Young  Ottley,  in  the  year  1810.    See  hii 
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so  great  a  name  in  Florence  and  othor  places  for  the  master, 
that  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  having  erected  the  chapel  built  ty 
him  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  and  clearing  to  liave  it  adorned 
with  paintings,  commanded  that  Sandio  Botticelli  should  be 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  work.  He  aceoidingly 
executed  \  ai  lous  pictures  there  :  among;  them  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Clmst  in  the  Wildeniebs,  Moses  slaying  the  Egyptian, 
Moses  receiving  drink  liom  the  Daughters  of  Jot  In  o  the 
Midiamte,  and  the  Descent  of  Fire  from  Heaven  when  the 
Sons  of  Aaron  offer  Sacrifice ;  with  several  figures  of  holy 
Popes,  in  the  niches  above  the  paintings.*  By  those  works 
Botticelli  obtained  great  honour  and  reputation  among  the 
many  competitors  who  were  labouring  with  him,  whether 
Florentines  or  natives  of  other  cities,  and  received  from  the 
Pope  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  this  he  consumed 
and  squandered  totally,  duiing  his  residence  in  Rome,  where 
he  lived  without  due  care,  as  was  his  habit.  Having  com- 
pleted the  woik  aligned  to  him,  he  returned  at  once  to 
Florence,  wheie,  being  whimsical  and  eccentnc,  he  occupied 
himself  with  commenting  on  a  certain  part  of  Dante,  illus- 
trating the  Inferno,  and  executing  prints,  over  which  he 
wasted  much  tune,  and,  neglecting  his  proper  occupation, 
he  did  no  work,  and  theieby  caused  infinite  disorder  in  his 
.iffaiis.f  He  likewise  engraved  many  of  the  designs  he  had 
executed,  but  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  the  work  being  badly 
cut,  The  best  attempt  of  this  kind  from  his  hand  is  the 
Triumph  of  Faith,  by  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara, 
of  whose  sect  our  artist  was  so  zealous  a  partizan  that  he 
totally  abandoned  painting,  and  not  having  any  other  means 
of  h\ing,  he  fell  into  very  great  difficulties.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  he  had  adopted  increased;  he  became 

Enquiry  into  the  Ongm  and  Ewly  Hutory  of  Engi  avmg.  In  the  latest 
Florentine  edition  of  Vasan,  1846-9,  theie  ib  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
it  has  been  discovcied  in  peifcct  preseivation  in  the  Uffizj,  where  it  haa 
hitherto  passed  for  a  work  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  We  give  this  asser- 
tion for  what  it  may  be  worth,  referring  the  reader  to  the  reasons  wherewith 
Pim,  who  claims  to  be  the  discoverer,  shall  support  his  assertion  in  a  pro- 
mised work  on  the  subject 

*  These  btones,  in  one  of  which  (the  Temptation  of  Christ)  Botticelli  11 
consideicd  to  have  crowded  his  figures  injudiciously,  are  still  to  be  seenm 
the  Sutine  Chapel. 

|  See  Ottley,  H\staiy  ofEngrtvmff,  vol.  i.  See  also,  Bartach,  Pewtn 
Qravew  ,  and  the  Bibhogrqfia  £  anted.— Pratp.  1845. 
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what  was  then  ealled  a Piagnone*  and  abandoned  all  labour 
insomuch  that,  finding  himself  at  length  become  old,  being 
also  very  poor,  lie  must  have  died  of  hunger  had  he  not 
been  supported  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  for  whom  lie  had 
worked  at  the  small  hospital  of  Volterra  and  other  places, 
who  absisted  him  while  he  lived,  as  did  other  friends  and 
admirers  of  his  talents. 

In  San  Francesco,  outside  the  gate  of  San  Miniato, 
Botticelli  painted  a  Madonna,  the  size  of  life,  surrounded  by 
angels,  which  was  considered  a  very  beautiful  picture  |  Now 
Sandro  was  fond  of  jesting,  and  oiVen  amused  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  disciples  and  friends.  In  allusion  to  this 
habit,  it  is  related  that  one  of  his  scholars,  named  Biagio,!f 
had  copied  the  above-mentioned  pictuie  very  exactly,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it :  this  Sandro  did  for  him,  having 
bargained  with  a  citizen  for  six  gold  florins.  When  Biagio 
appeared,  therefore,  his  master  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Biagio, 
I've  sold  thy  picture  for  thee  at  last,  but  the  buyer  wishes 
to  see  it  in  a  good  light,  so  it  must  be  hung  up  this  evening 
at  a  favourable  height,  and  do  thou  go  to  the  man's  house 
to-morrow  morning  and  bring  him  here,  that  he  may  see  it 
in  its  place ;  he  will  then  pay  tliee  the  money,"  "  Oil, 
master,"  quoth  Biagio,  "how  well  yon  have  done;*  and 
having  suspended  the  picture  Qt  the  due  noight,  he  went  hia 
way.  Thereupon  Sandro  ana  Jacopo,  who  was  another  of 
his  disciples,  prepared  eight  caps  of  pasteboard,  such  as 
those  worn  by  the  Florentine  citizens,  and  these  they  fixed 
with  white  wax  on  the  heads  of  the  eight  angels,  who,  in 
the  painting  in  question,  were  depicted  around  the  Madonna. 
The  morning  being  come,  Biagio  appears  with  the  citizen 
who  had  bought  the  painting,  and  who  was  aware  of  the 
jest.  Raising  hia  eyes  on  entering  the  workshop,  Blaise 
beholds  his  Madonna,  not  surrounded  by  angels,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  and  seated  among  those 
caps.  He  was  about  to  break  forth  into  outcries  and  excuse 

*  Mourner,  or  Grumbler.   The  followers  of  Savonarola  were  so  called. 

t  This  work  is  not  now  in  San  Francesco.  A  picture,  answering  to  tnu 
description,  wat,  taken  to  Pans  in  1812,  and  is  still  there  ;  together  wiihi 
Holy  Family,  likewise  by  Botticelli.  There  is  also  a  similar  work  i 
Florentine  G al  1  ery —  Mctsaellt. 

f.  Blaise,  or  Basil 
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himself  to  the  citizen,  but  as  the  latter  made  no  observation 
on  the  circumstance,  and  began  to   praise  the  picture,  he 
remained  silent  himself.    Ultimately,  the  citizen  took  him 
home  to  his  housu  and  paid  him  the  six  florins,  which  the 
master  had  bargained  for,  wherewith  Biagio  returned  to  the 
bottega  (workshop),  where  he  arrived  just  as  Sandro  and 
Tacopo  had  taken  oft  the  pa&teboard  head-dresses,  and  saw 
his  angels  as  veritable  angels  again,  and  no  longer  citizens 
in  their  caps.    Altogether  astonished  at  what  he  beheld,  the 
disciple  turned  to  his  master  and  said,  "  Master  mine,  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  dreaming,  or  whether  the  thing  be 
really  so,  but  when  I  came  in  just  now,  these  angels  had  red 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  now  they  have  none  !    What  may 
this  mean  ?"     "  Thou  art  out  of  thy  wits,  Blaise,"  quotl 
Sandro,  "  this  money  hath  made  thy  brain  turn  round  ; 
the  thing  were  as  thou  hast  said,  dost  thou  think  thisjgj"^ 
would  have  bought  thy  picture  ?"    "  That  is  true,' 
Biagio,  "and  he  certainly  said  nothing  about  it,  b 
that  it  seems  a  very  strange  matter  "     At  last,  all 
scholars  getting  round  him,  said  so  much  that 
him  believe  the  whole  an  imagination  of  his  own 

A  weaver  of  cloth  once  came  to  live  close  to 
this  man  erected  full  eight  looms,  which,  whr 
work,  not  only  caused  an  intolerable  dm  with 
of  the  weavers  and  the  clang  of  the  shuttles 
poor  Sandro  was  deafened  with  it,  but  li 
such  a  trembling  and  shaking  throughout  t 
was  none  too  solidly  built,  that  the  paintei 
and  the  other,  could  no  more  continue  his 
remain  in  the  house      He  had  frequently 
neighbour  to  put  an  end  to  this  disturbance, 
had  replied,  that  he  both  could  and  would  do  what 
in  his  own  house.    Being  angered  by  this,  Sandro 
enormous  mass  of  stone  of  great  weight,  and  mor 
would  fill  a  waggon,  placed  in  exact  equilibrium  on  tl 
of  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  higher  than  that 
neighbour,  and  not  a  very  strong  one :  this  stone  thre 
to  fall  at  the  slightest  shake  given  to  the  wall,  when  it 
have  crushed  the  roof,  floors,  frames,  and  workmen, 
weaver  to  atoms.    The  man,  terrified  at  the  dange 
tened  to  Sandro,  from  whom  he  received  back  his  owr" 
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in  Iris  own  words,  namely,  that  he  both  could  and  would  do 
what  he  pleased  in  his  own  house;  whereupon,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  other  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  come 
to  reasonable  terms,  and  to  make  the  painter  a  less  trouble- 
some neighbour. 

We  find  it  further  related,  that   Sandro  Botticelli  once 
went  to  the  vicar  of  Ins  parish,  and,  in  jest,  accused  a  friend 
of  his  own  of  heresy.     The  person  inculpated  having  ap- 
peared, demanded  to  know  by  whom  he  was  accused  and  of 
what.     Being  told  that  Sandro  had  declared  him  to  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  Epicureans,  to  wit,  that  the  soul  dies  with 
;the  body,  he  required  that  his  accuser  should  be  confronted 
with  him  before  the  judge.    Sandro  was  summoned  accord - 
'ugly,  when  the  accused  man  exclaimed,  "  It  ih  true  that  I 
oldtho  opinion  stated  respecting  the  soul  of  this  man,  who 
i^^ckhead  ;  nay,  doea  he  not  appear  to  you  to  be  a  here- 
;  for,  without  a  grain  of  learning,  scarcely  knowing 
eacl,  has  he  not  undertaken  to  make  a  commentary 
and  does  he  not  take  his  name  m  vain  ?" 
ster  is  said  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  love  for 
he  knew  to  be  zealous  students  in  art,  and  in 
<ave  gained  considerable  sums  of  money ;  but 
^anagcr  and  very  careless,  all  came  to  nothing, 
become  old,  unfit  for  work,  and  helpless,  he 
*o  on  crutches,  being  unable  to  stand  upright, 
>,r  long  illness  and  decrepitude,  in  his  seventy- 
e  was  buried  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of 
ie  year  1515. 

daroba  of  the  Signer  Duke  Cosimo  are  two 

female  heads  in  profile  by  this  master,  one  is 

portrait  of  an  inamorata*  of  Qiuliano  de1  Medici, 

01  Lorenzo ;  the  other  that  of  Madonna  Lucrezia 

buoni,  Lorenzo's  wife.f    In  the  same  place,  and  also 

3  hand  of  Sandro,  is  a  Bacchus,  raising  a  wine-flask  to 

ps  with  both  hands,  a  truly  animated  figure4    In  the 

dral  of  Pisa  was  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 

'his  portrait  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace  ;  it  has  been  engraved  in  the  R 
a  de9  Pitti,  with  an  illustration  by  Maaaelli.— Ed.  Mor.t  1849. 
ucrezia  Tornabuoni  was  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  j  his  wife  wa*  Clarica 

,rlSd  Flor.,  1832-8, 

-  the  Bacchus  we  have  no  authentic  notice. — Ibid* 
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a  Choir  of  Angels,  commenced  by  Botticelli  for  the  chapel 
oi'  the  Impagliata,  but  the  work  not  pleasing  him,  he  left  it 
unfinished,  lie  also  painted  the  picture  of  the  high  altar 
in  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  Montevarclri  ?  and  in 
the  capitular  church  of  Empoli  he  depicted  two  Angels,  on 
the  sauie  side  with  the  St.  Sebastian  of  Itosseliino  It  was 
by  Sandro  Botticelli  that  the  method  of  preparing  banners 
and  standards,  in  what  is  called  inlaid  work,  was  invented ; 
and  this  he  did  that  the  colours  might  not  sink  through, 
showing  the  tint  of  the  cloth  on  each  side,  The  Baldachino 
of  Orsanmichele  is  by  this  master,  and  is  so  treated,  dif- 
ferent figures  of  Our  Lady  are  represented  on  it,  all  of 
which  are  varied  and  beautiful  ;•)  and  this  work  seives  to 
show  how  much  more  effectually  that  mode  of  proceeding 
preserves  the  cloth  than  do  those  mordants,  which,  cor- 
roding the  surface,  allow  but  a  short  life  to  the  work ;  but  as 
the  mordants  cost  less,  theyaie  nevertheless  more  frequently 
used  in  our  (lay  than  the  lir&t-named  method. 

Sandro  Botticelli  drew  remarkably  well,  insomuch  that, 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  artists  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  procure  examples  of  his  drawings,  and  we  have  some  in 
our  book  which  are  executed  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
judgment;  his  stones  were  exceedingly  rich  in  figures,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  embroidered  ornaments  of  the  Cross 
borne  in  procession  by  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
and  which  were  executed  entirely  after  his  designs.  This 
master  was,  in  short,  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  all 
such  works  as  he  chose  to  execute  with  care  and  good  will, 
as  he  did  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
which  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  small  round  picture  by 
his  hand,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the  prior 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Angeh  at  Florence,  is  also  very 
finely  done ;  the  figures  are  small,  but  singularly  graceful,  and 
finished  with  the  most  judicious  care  and  delicacy.J  Similai 
in  she  to  that  of  the  Magi  just  mentioned  §  is  a  picture, 

*  This  picture  is  no  longer  in  the  church, 

f  This  lulddchino,  or  canopy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tune. 

{  No  account  of  this  picture  can  now  be  obtained  in  Florence,  but  we 
(Florentine  editors)  have  discovered  a  small  round  picture  by  this  master  m 
Lucca.— JStt  Flor  ,  1840 

g  It  ia,on  the  contiary,  considerably  smaller,—^,  Flor  ,  1849. 
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now  in  the  possession  of  the  Florentine  nobh\  Mcgser  FaWto 
SegnL  The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  Calumny  of  Apelles, 
and  nothing  mote  perfectly  depicted  could  bo  imagined.  Be- 
neath tins  picture,  which  was  presented  by  Sandro  himself 
to  Antonio  Segni,  his  most  intimate  friend,  are  now  to  be 
read  the  following  verges,  written  by  the  above-named 
Fabio:* — 


fndicio  i/vemquam  nefaha  Itstcte  tenient 
Teriatum  irr/cf,  pat  va  tabelht  mnnet 

Huic  MnrtfM  Afyyphieffi  donavit  J  ;.*'//?* 
Rexjutf  et  diynm>  ntuns9et  rnanu*  eo. 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR  AND  ARCHITECT,  BENE- 
DETTO DA  MAIANO. 

[BORN  1142— DIED  AFTER  1498,] 

THE  Florentine  sculptor,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  was  a  carver 
in  wood  in  his  first  youth,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
master  in  that  calling  who  then  took  tool  in  hand :  he  was 
moie  especially  excellent  in  the  piocess  which,  ab  wo  have 
elsewhere  related,  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  Filippo 
Brunelleschi  and  Paolo  Uccello,  that,  namely,  of  conjoining 
woods,  tinted  of  different  colours,  and  representing  with 
these,  buildings  in  perspective,  foliage,  and  various  fantasies 
of  different  kinds  In  this  branch  of  art  Benedetto  da 
Maiano  was,  in  his  youth,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  best 
master  that  could  be  found,  and  this  wo  see  clearly  proved 
ly  the  many  works  from  his  hand  still  to  be  seen  in 
different  parts  of  Florence.  Among  these  are  more  particu- 
larly to  be  mentioned  the  Presses  "in  the  sacribty  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  all  by  him,  and  finished,  for  the  most  part, 

*  Now  in  the  Uffizj,  but  without  the  verses  of  Fabio     The  subject  ia 
taken  from  Lucian  (Opuscuh),  who  relates  that  Apclloa  being  aecuwd  of 

lUkrllt-irma     tn+nntitfvna   Xtr     A  i-ii-innnliin      <,.>A.vA«^l    U. ..^if    i i    •>        > 
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after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Giuliano:*  these  are  entirely 
Covered  with  iigures  in  the  inlaid  work,  foliage,  and  other 
decorations,  executed  with  consummate  art  and  at  immense 
cost.t  The  novelty  of  this  work  having  gained  the  master 
a  very  great  name,  he  executed  numerous  examples  thereof, 
which  were  sent  to  different  princes  and  various  places ; 
among  others  to  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  who  had  an  e&cntoire, 
which  had  been  executed  after  the  design  of  Giuliano,  uncle 
of  llcnedotto,  who  had  served  that  monarch  in  his  aiclutec- 
turul  undertakings.  Benedetto  himself  had  been  to  Naplc-> 
for  the  purposes  of  their  joint  works,  but  a  residence  in  that 
city  not  being  to  his  liking,  he  returned  to  Florence1,  where, 
no  long  time  after,  he  executed  a  pair  of  exceedingly  rich 
coffers  for  king  Matthias  of  Hungary, f  who  hud  many 
Florentines  in  his  court,  and  was  a  great  admiicr  of  alJ 
works  of  ingenuity  Tlic^e  coffers  were  decorated  with  the 
most  diilicult  and  beautiful  workmanship,  in  coloured  woods, 
inlaid,  and  the  artibt  being  pressingiy  invited  by  the  Hun- 
garian monarch,  determined  on  proceeding  A\ith  them  to  hi-. 
comt.  Having  packed  up  his  cotters,  therefore,  and  em- 
barked with  them  in  a  ship,  he  departed  to  Hungary ;  and 
having  arrived  there,  he  made  his  obeisance  to  the  king,  1} 
whom  lie  was  very  favourably  received.  Benedetto  im- 
mediately caused  the  chests  to  be  brought,  and  they  were 
unpacked  in  presence  of  that  sovereign,  who  greatly  desired 
to  behold  them ;  but  it  was  then  discovered,  that  the  hu- 
midity of  the  sea-voyage  had  softened  the  glues  to  such  a 
degree,  that  when  the  waxed  cloths  in  which  the  coffers 
had  been  wrapped  were  opened,  almost  all  the  pieces  were 
found  sticking  to  it,  and  so  fell  to  the  ground.  Whether 
Benedetto  stood  amazed  and  confounded  at  such  an  event, 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  nobles,  let  every  one  judge  for 
himself;  nevertheless,  having  put  the  work  together  aa  well 
us  he  could,  he  so  contrived  it  that  the  king  was  tolerably 
satibfied  therewith  j  but  the  master  liiniself  took  a  mortal 

*  See  the  life  of  that  master,  ante,  p.  8. 

f  The  intarsiatura  here  described,  are  still  in  the  Sacristy  with  the  ex- 
wption  of  some  few  pieces  which  are  in  the  first  room  of  the  house  of  tlie 
wardens  of  the  cathedral. — MaswUi. 

J  Thw  monarch  was  a  known  friend  of  artists  and  men  of  let^eri,  many 
of  whom  found  welcome  and  occupation  m  his  court. 

VOL.  H.  It 
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aversion  to  the  occupation,  and  for  the  shame  it  had  brought 
him  to,  he  could  no  longer  emluie  it.  Laying;  aside  all  doubt 
and  timidity  therefore,  he  resolved  to  de\oti?  himself  to 
sculpture,  an  art  in  which  he  had  already  made  some  at- 
tempts while  at  Loretto,  with  Giuhnno,  his  uncle;  he  had 
executed  the  Lavatory  of  the  Sacristy,  for  example,  with 
several  Angels  in  marble.  Before  he  left  Hungary,  then-- 
fore, he  proved  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  put  to  shame,  the  fault  was  in  the  ininior 
nature  of  the  work,  and  not  in  his  gcmua,  which  was  a 
versatile  and  exalted  one  Having  executed  iminy  woiks, 
both  in  tcrra-cotta  and  marble,  all  which  pleaded  tho  king 
greatly,  Benedetto  returned  to  Florence  :  ho  had  no  sooner 
arrived  there  than  he  was  appointed  by  the  Siflnmm  to 
execute  the  decorations,  in  marble,  for  the  door  of  their 
chamber  of  audience,  where  he  sculptured  figures  of  boys, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  supporting  festoons  of  flo\\ei& 
with  their  arms;*  but  the  most  admirable  portion  of  this 
work  is  the  central  figure,  that  of  St.  John,f  as  a  youth, 
which  is  held  to  be  of  singular  beauty ;  the  height  is  two 
braccia :  and  to  the  end  that  the  whole  work  should  be  by 
his  own  hand,  Benedetto  executed  the  wood-work  which  en- 
closes the  door  himself,  representing  figures  in  woods  inlaid, 
on  the  folds,  on  each  fold  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  figure  of 
Dante  being  on  one  bide,  and  that  of  Polrarch  on  the  other. 
To  any  one  who  has  seen  no  other  work  of  this  kind  by 
Benedetto,  these  two  figures  alone  may  suffice  to  show  ho\v 
admirable  and  excellent  a  master  in  tarsia  he  was.J  The 
audience-chamber  has,  in  our  day,  been  painted  at  the  com- 
mand oi'  the  Signer  Duke  Oosimo,  by  Francesco  Salviati,  an 
will  be  related  in  ita  due  place. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  and 
in  the  chapel,  painted  by  Filippino,  Benedetto  constructed  a 
Sepulchral  Monument  of  black  marble,  for  Filippo  Strozasi, 

*  The  marble  door  still  remains,  but  the  boys  have  disappeared,  nor  is 
their  present  place  known. 

+  Now  in  the  Uffizj ;  it  was  considered  to  be  a  work  of  Donatcllo  until 
fcignor  Montalvo  lately  restored  it  to  tho  true  author,— 7?rf.  Fhr.,  184!h 

J  There  is  some  question  whether  Benedetto  took  any  part  in  this  ad- 
mirable intaisiatura,  which  some  attribute  to  Giuhano  da  Maiano,  aaeiftted 
by  II  Fran cione.  The  door,  having  been  somewhat  injured,  bog  bora  lately 
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the  elder ;  lie  there  represented  tlie  Madonna  with  Angela, 
executed  very  carefully.  The  portrait  of  Fihppo  Strozzi,  in 
marble,  prepared  by  Benedetto  for  the  same  pluip.  is  now  in 
the  Strozzi  palace.1  For  the  elder  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the 
same  artist  executed  a  Bust  of  the  Florentine  painter  (hotto ; 
it  was  placed  in  Santa  Maria  del'  Fiore,  over  thr  inscription, 
ofwliii'hwe  have  spoken  sufficiently  in  the  life  of  Giotto. 
This  work,  which  is  in  marble,  is  also  considered  to  be  a 
tolerably  good  one.t 

Benedetto  repaired,  at  a  later  period,  to  Naples,  summoned 
thither  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Giuliano,  to  whom  he  was 
heir  ;  he  there,  in  addition  to  certain  works  executed  for  the 
king,  sculptured  a  relief  in  marble,  for  the  Count  of  Ter- 
rannova,  in  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Oliveto.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  Annunciation; 
the  Virgin  is  surrounded  by  Saints  and  beautiful  Boys,  who 
sustain  garlands  of  flowers;  in  the  picdella  aie  several  bassi- 
nlicvi  in  a  \cry  good  manner 4  In  Faenza  this  master 
erectud  a  magnificent  marble  tomb  for  the  body  of  San 
Savino,  and  on  this  are  six  stories  in  bas  relief,  representing 
events  from  the  lite  of  that  saint .  they  show  much  power  of 
invention,  and  are  of  most  correct  design,  which  is  manifest  in 
the  buildings  leprcsented,  as  well  as  in  the  figures,1  insomuch 
that,  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  works,  Benedetto  was  justly 
acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent  master  in  sculpture.  Before 
he  left  Komagnu,  he  was  accordingly  invited  to  execute  the 
portrait  of  Q-aleotti  Malatesta;§  he  also  sculptured  the  like- 
ness— but  whether  earlier  or  later  I  do  not  know — of  Henry 
VII.,  king  of  England,  which  he  did  after  a  portrait  on 
paper,  furnished  to  him  by  certain  Florentine  merchants, 
The  sketches  of  these  two  portraits  were  found  in  the  house 
of  Benedetto  after  his  death. 

*  The  monument  of  Filippo  Stroz/ii  is  still  in  S<mt<i  Mara  Novella,  but 
deprived  of  the  Bust,  as  Vasari  obswves  —  Ed  Flor.,  1832. 

f  This  Bust  also  is  still  in  the  cathcdial  of  Florence,  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  inscription,  that  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence, nnd  not  Lorenzo,  had  caused  it  to  be  executed, 

J  Still  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Ohveto  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Cicognara  (vol.  h.  tav  16),  who  has  also  certain  remarks  on  the  draperies. 
—See  Storia  delta  Scultura,  &c, 

§  Tin?  pon  of  Pandolpho  Malatesta,  and  reputed  a  Beato,  or  Saint, in  all 
but  the  ceremony  of  canonization. 

Et 
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Having  finally  returned  to  Florence*,  lie  constructed  fof 
Pietro  Mcllini,  a  Florentine  citizen,  and  at  that  time  a  vory 
rich  merchant,  the  pulpit  of  marble  which  is  still  to  he  seen 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croep,  a  work  considered  to  he  one, 
of  the  rarest  excellence,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  oilier 
ever  executed  in  that  manner.  The  events  from  the  life  of 
St  Francis,  win  eh  are  there  represented,  are  greatly  extolled, 
And  are,  indeed,  finished  with  so  much  skill  and  care,  that 
nothing  hotter  in  marble  could  possibly  be,  desired,  Benedetto 
having  with  consummate  art  sculptured  rocks,  trees  build- 
ings, and  various  objects  in  perspoctue,  with  other  things, 
brought  out  with  marvellous  freedom,  There  is  besides  u 
repetition  of  these  decorations  on  a  sepulchral  stone  beneath  the 
pulpit,  and  this  is  executed  ttith  so  much  ability  that  it  would 
not  bo  possible  to  praise  it  sufficiently  *  It  is  iiilinned  that  in 
the  progress  of  this  work  Benedetto  had  considerable  dilli- 
culty  with  the  wardens  of  the  works  in  Santa  Croee. ;  the  c.uiw 
whereof  was,  that  he  proposed  to  erect  his  pulpit  u^ain^t  out 
of  the  columns  which  support  some  of  the  inches  that  sustain 
the  roof,  and  intended  to  perforate  the  hame  in  order  to  make 
a  place  for  his  staircase,  and  the  entrance  to  the  pulpit. 
But  the  wardens  refused  their  consent,  fearing  that  ho 
might  so  greatly  weaken  the  column  by  the  eavily  rrqimcd 
for  the  stairs,  as  to  cause  the  weight  above  to  press  loo  heavily 
upon  it,  thereby  endangering  the  safety  of  that  |urt  of  the 
church;  Mellini,  however,  having  gi\cn  a  guaianUr  lluit  the 
work  should  be  completed  without  injury  of  any  kind  to  the 
building,  they  finally  agreed  Benedetto  then  first  of  all 
caused  the  column  to  bo  secured  externally  by  strong  bands 
of  bronze,  all  that  part,  that  is  to  say,  which  from  the  pulpit 
downwards  is  covered  with  granite  (pietra  forte) ;  he  then 
constructed  the  steps  for  ascending  to  the  pulpit,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  excavated  the  column  within,  did  he  add  to  it 
externally  the  granite  above-mentioned,  in  the  manner  that 
we  now  see.  He  thus  conducted  this  work  to  perfection,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it,  displaying  in  every 

*  Two  stones  only,  from  the  pulpit  of  Santa  Croce,  still  in  admirable 
piesemtion,  have  been  engraved  by  Cicognaia,  but  the  entire  work  fa 
engraved  by  Lasinio  (Giovan  Pack),  with  illustrations  by  Niccold  Ma** 
zocchi;  a  magnificent  work,  published  m  ]  £23 
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part,  and  in  all  tht  parts  together,  the  utmost  excellence  that 
could  bo  desired  in  such  an  entoi prize,* 

Many  affirm  that  Fihppo  Stroz£i  the  elder,  when  pro- 
posing to  build  hia  palace,  requested  the  advice  of  Benedetto 
da  JVlaiano,  who  thereupon  constructed  a  model,  after  which 
the  building  was  commenced;  but  the  fabric  was  afterwards 
continued  and  completed  by  Cronaca,  when  Benedetto  da 
Maitino  was  dead. 

Having  acquired  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live,  Benedetto 
would  no  longer  undertake  works  in  marble  after  those 
enumerated  above,  except  that  he  finished  the  Santa  Man  a 
Maddalena  which  had  been  commenced  by  Desideno  da 
Settiguano,  |  in  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita,  and  executed  the 
Crucifix  which  is  above  the  altar  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
with  some  others  of  a  similar  kind  J 

With  respect  to  architecture,  although  this  master  under- 
took but  lew  works  in  that  branch  of  ait,  he  yet  proved  his 
skill  in  those  few  no  loss  than  in  sculpture,  more  especially 
in  the  management  of  certain  alterations  undci taken  at 
an  enormous  cost  under  his  direction  and  by  hia  counsels,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Signona  of  Florence.  The  first  was  that 
in  the  hall,  now  called  the  Hall  of  the  Dugento,  over  which 
the  Signoria  desired  to  erect,  not  one  similar  room,  but  two 
rooms,  a  hall  and  an  audience  chamber.  A  wall  was  thus 
required  to  be  raised,  and  not  a  slight  one  either;  in  this  wall 
there  was  to  be  a  marble  door,  and  one  of  tolerable  thickness, 
nor  was  less  skill  and  judgment  than  were  posscsbcd  by 
Benedetto  required  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work. 

In  order  to  avoid  diminishing  the  hall  first-mentioned, 
therefore,  and  yet  secure  the  proper  division  of  those  above, 
Benedetto  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  on  a  beam  of 
one  braccio  in  thickness,  and  extending  in  length  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  hall,  he  fastensd  another  consisting  of  two 

*  The  column  has  in  fact  never  given  the  slightest  intimation  of  weakness. 
Benedetto,  likewise,  sculptured  the  Bust  of  Pictro  Mellim,  at  who&c  expense 
the  pulpit  was  erected.  Tins  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uftizj,  in  the 
Comdor  of  Modern  Sculpture,— Ma^elh. 

t  See  the  life  of  Desideno,  ante,  p.  135. 

j  See  the  life  of  Cronaca,  which  follows.— Sec  also  Dr.  Gaye,  in  tht 
Kwwtbhtt  for  1637  Nos,  67,  68.  Ueber  den  tiaudes  P allies  &ro*8\. 
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pieces,  and  giving  an  elevation  by  its  thickness  of  two-third* 
of  a  braccio  ;  these  being  euro  I  ally  see  mod  I\IH!  Austened  afl 
both  ends,  formed  a  projection  of  two  bruecia  on  eAch  side 
of  the  wall,  and  wore  furnished  with  cUinps,  in  Mieh  u  manner 
that  an  arch  half  a  bracuio  thick,  and  constructed  of  double 
bricks,  could  be  raised  upon  them,  being  supported,  ;noieover, 
by  the  piineipal  walls.  Those  beams  were,  then  dove-tailed 
together,  and  so  firmly  united  by  strong  cLunps  and  bunds 
of  inm,  that  they  were  no  longer  two,  but  one  l»ut  to  thu 
end  that  these  beams  bhould  not  have  to  bear  more  tli.m  the 
wall  supporting  the  arch,  while  the  areh  itM-lf  should  sup- 
port all  the  rest,  the  master  furthermore  attached  two 
strong  iron  bars  to  the  arch,  and  these,  being  firmly  bolted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  boning,  upheld,  and  do  uphold 
them  in  such  sort,  that  even  though  they  did  not  suiliee  of 
themselves,  yet  the  arch  (by  means  of  the  two  strong  bands 
surrounding  the  beams,  one  on  one  side  of  the  marble  door 
and  the  other  on  the  other)  would  be  capable  of  upholding  a 
much  greater  weight  than  that  of  the  wall  built  upon  it, 
which  is  of  bricks,  and  half  a  braccio  in  thickness :  he  never- 
theless caused  the  bricks  of  which  the  wall  was  constructed 
to  be  moulded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  increased  breadth 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  thus  impart  greater  stabi- 
lity to  the  whole.  By  these  means,  and  thanks  to  the 
judicious  management  of  Benedetto,  the  IIn.ll  of  the  Dii^cnto 
retained  all  its  extent,  and  above  that  hall,  in  the  same  space, 
by  means  of  the  partition  wall,  the  hall  called  that  of  the 
Oriuolo  was  constructed,  with  the  chamber  of  audience 
wherein  the  triumph  of  Camillo,  by  the  hand  of  Suhiuti, 
is  depicted.  The  ornamental  work  of  the  ceiling  was  executed 
in  rich  carving  by  Marco  del  Tasso,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  brothers  Domenico  and  Giuliano  *  who  likewise  decorated 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  the  Oriuolo,  and  that  of  the 
audience  chamber,  The  marble  door  between  thesft  roomy 
had  been  made  double :  of  the  outer  door  and  its  decora* 

*  These  brothers  have  been  already  mentioned  by  Vasan  in  the  lite  of 
Cecea.  Giuliano  is  named  again  in  the  life  of  Andrea  del  Sat  to,  and  Maico 
in  that  of  Jacopo  da  Pontormo.  The  reader  who  bhall  clesue  further  detail* 
concerning  them,  will  find  such  in  Gave,  Ctirteyp?)  ficc,  vol.  i.  p.  531 
vol.  ii,  p.  371 ;  and  vol.  m.  p.  167, 
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tions  we  have  already  spoken;*  and  crer  the  inner  one 
Benedetto  placed  a  seated  figure  of  Justice,  holding  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  globe  in  the  other ;  around  the  arch  is 
the  following  inscription:  Ddtgite  Justitmm  qui  judicatat 
terram  \  The  whole  work  was  conducted  with  admirable 
art,  and  finished  with  extreme  care  and  diligence,  J 

For  the  church  of  the  Aladonne  delle  Grazie,  but  a  short 
distance  without  the  city  of  Arczzo,  Benedetto  erected  a 
portico  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  door  of  the 
entrance.  In  the  construction  of  this  porcico,  Benedettc 
made  the  arches  resting  on  the  columns,  and  beneath  the 
roof  he  placed  an  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  entirely  around 
the  fabric.  To  the  channel  for  conveying  off  the  water, 
which  projects  to  the  extent  of  a  braccio  and  a  third,  he 
gave  the  form  of  a  chaplet  of  roses,  cut  in  the  hard  stone  called 
macigno;  between  the  base  of  the  eaves  and  the  denticulated 
and  oviform  ornaments  beneath  the  channel,  there  is  a  space 
of  two  braccia  and  a  half ;  and  thin,  with  the  half  braccio 
added  by  the  tile-i,  gives  a  projecting  roof  of  about  three 
braccia,  a  very  ireful,  beautiful,  rich,  and  ingenious  work, 
In  this  portico,  and  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction, 
there  are  many  things  woi thy  the  consideration  of  artisfc; 
for  the  master,  desiring  to  give  hU  roof  so  great  a  projection 
without  modillions  or  corbels  for  its  support,  made  the  stones 
on  which  are  the  carved  rosettes  of  such  a  size  that  the  one 
half  of  them  only  stood  forward,  while  the  other  half  was 
firmly  built  into  the  wall ;  being  thus  counterpoised,  they 
weie  able  to  bear  the  whole  weight  afterwards  laid  on  them 
without  any  danger  of  injury  to  the  building,  as  they  have 
clone  to  the  present  day,  and  as  the  architect  did  not  wish 
the  roof  of  the  portico  to  appear  of  many  pieces,  as  it  really 
was,  he  surrounded  the  whole,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  cornice, 
which  seems  to  form  a  base  to  the  chaplet  of  rosettes,  and 
this  being  fixed  in  coffer- work  and  well  conjoined,  united 
the  whole  in  such  a  manner,  that  whoever  sees  the  work 
believes  it  to  be  entirely  of  one  piece.  In  the  same  place 

*  Sat  ante,  p  212. 

f  The  Statue  of  Justice  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  A  small  figure  mth  the 
head  and  hands  m  white  marble,  the  remainder  m  porphyry,  has  taken  it* 
place.— Ed.  Mar.,  1832  and  1849. 

£  The  entire  work,  with  itb  decorations,  still  remains  m  excellent  preserva- 
tion 
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B'Mioclptto  constructed  a  level  ceiling  decorated  with  gilded 
joscttw,  which  is  much  admired,* 

Having  purchased  an  estate  at  about  half  a  mile  from 
Priito,  beyond  the  gate  leading  towards  Floienee,  Ikuiedetto 
built  a  very  beautiful  hLtle  chapel  on  the  high-road,  at  no 
i»reat  distance  from  the  gate.  Ju  a  recess  of  this  building  1m 
placed  a  figure  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her  arms, 
which  is  only  in  terra-cotta,  and  ilthough  of  un  other  colour 
than  that  of  the  clay,  is  so  admirably  executed  that  its 
beauty  is  equal  to  that  of  marble.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
two  angels,  each  holding  a  light  in  his  hand,  placed  by  the 
artist  over  all,  by  way  of  ornament.  The  decoration  of  the 
altar  consists  of  a  Dead  Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  San 
Giovanni,  executed  in  marble,  and  singularly  beautiful.  At 
his  death  this  master  left  in  his  house  the  commencement  of 
many  other  works,  both  in  terra-cotta  and  marble. | 

Benedetto  da  Maiario  drew  extremely  well,  us  maybe  seen 
by  certain  drawings  preserved  in  our  book.  He  died  in  the 
year  1498,  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  a^c,  and  was 
interred  by  his  friends  in  San  Lorenzo.J  His  property  was 
bequeathed,  after  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Bigallo, 

While  Benedetto,  still  a  youth,  was  employed  in  wood- 
work and  tarsia,  lie  had  among  his  competitors  Baccio  Cel- 
lini, piper  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  who  executed  many 
admirable  inlaid  works  in  ivoiy.  Among  others  was  an 
octagon  decorated  with  figures  in  ivory,  outlined  in  black,  and 
of  great  beauty,  which  is  now  m  the  guardaroba  of  the 
Loid  Duke,  Girolamo  della  Cocca,  a  pupil  of  Baccio  Cellini, 
and  also  piper  to  the  Signoria,  in  like  manner  executed 
various  works  in  tarsia  at  the  same  time  ;  and  contemporary 
with  these  was  David  of  Pistoja,  by  whom  the  San  Giovanni, 
of  inlaid  work,  which  is  now  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelists  in  Pintoja, 

*  The  portico  is  still  in  existence,  although  somewhat  Injured  hy  tjm<\ 

Thp  steps  were  re-con  stnxotcd  in  the  last  century,  and  are  much  reduced  m 

size,— Maswlht  and  Ed-Floi.,  1849. 

t  The  chapel,  with  its  decorations  as  here  described,  Is  still  in  existence, 
t  On  his  tomb,  in  the  crypt  of  San  Lorenzo,  la  the  following  inscription^ 

Jhe  date  being  that  of  the  peiiod  when  the  brothers  Guliano  and  Benedetto 

da  Haitmo,  obtained  possession  of  the  burial-place  :— 

'  Juliaiiu  et  Benedicto  Leonard!  FF,  de  Majauo  et  suonira, 
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was  executed;1  a  work  remaikable  rather  for  the  labour 
bestowed  on  Us  execution  than  for  beauty  of  design. 
Another  muster  in  tarsia  was  Ge,ri  of  Arezzo,  who  decorated 
the  choir  and  pulpit  of  Stint'  Agostino  in  Arezzo,  with  these 
same  works,  figures,  and  ornaments,  in  perspective  namely, 
executed  in  wood  inlaid  This  Geri  was  a  man  of  fanciful 
invention,  and,  among  other  things,  he  made  an  organ,  the 
tubes  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  the  sound  is  most  perfectly 
soft  and  sweet ;  this  may  still  be  seen  over  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  in  the  episcopal  church  of  Arezzo,  preserved  in  all 
its  first  beauty;  a  thing  worthy  of  remark,  Geri  being  the 
first  to  attempt  such  a  work,  f  But  no  one  of  these  ai lists,  nor 
any  other  who  pursued  the  same  calling,  could  equal  Benedetto 
by  many  degrees,  wherefore  this  master  well  merits  to  be 
ever  held  in  esteem,  and  must  be  numbered  among  the 
best  artists  of  the  professions  he  exercised. 


ANDREA    VERTIOCCIITO,   PAINTER,   SCULPTOB,    AND 
ARCHITECT. 

[HORN  1432— DIED  1408  ] 

THE  Florentine,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  was  at  once  a 
goldsmith,  a  master  in  perspective,  a  sculptor,  a  carver  in 
wood,  a  painter,  and  a  musician  ;  but  it  is  true  that  he  had 
a  somewhat  hard  and  crude  manner  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, as  one  who  had  acquired  those  arts  by  infinite  labour 
and  study,  rather  than  from  a  gift  of  nature.  Had  lie 
possessed  the  facility  arising  from  natural  powers  to  an  equal 
degree  with  the  diligence  and  industry  wherewith  he  was 
gifted,  and  which  he  bestowed  on  the  arts  he  exercised, 
Andrea  Verrocchio  would  have  been  among  the  most  excellent 
of  masters.  But  these  arts  require  the  union  of  zealous  study 
with  natural  qualities  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  where 
either  fails,  the  artist  rarely  attains  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession.  Yet  study  will  conduct  him  to  a  certain 
eminence,  and  therefore  it  is  that  Andrea;  who  carried  this 

*  This  Intarsia  of  St.  John  is  no  longer  to  be  found  — Ed.  Flor.,  1846-9. 
t  Tha  organ  here  described  has  perished,— Ed.  Flor.,  1832-8. 
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to  an  extent  beyond  all  other  masters,  is  counted  among  thj 
distinguished  and  eminent  masters  of  our  arts.  * 

In  his  youth  Aiulrca  Verrocehio  gave  consul  era  Me  atten- 
tion to  science,  more  especially  to  geometry.  Wluni  occupied 
in  gulilMiuth'tf  work  he  executed,  among  many  other  things, 
certain  brooches  or  buttons  for  the  copew  used  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence,  which  arc  Mill  in  that 
cathedral,  with  several  larger  woiks :  among  these  is  a  vaap- 
MirummW  by  figures  of  animals,  garlands  of  ilo  vvcrs,  and 
various  fantasies,  a  work  known  to  all  goldsmiths,  \uth 
another  of  similar  kind,  on  which  there  is  a  dance  of  children, 
which  is  very  graceful  and  beautiful. j  These  woiks  allord- 
ing  proof  of  his  competence,  Andrea  was  appointed  by  the 
Guild  of  the  Merclumtb  to  prepare  two  historical  composi- 
tions in  relief,  for  the  two  ends  of  the  altar  of  San  Giovanni ; 
these  works  are  in  silver,  and  when  completed  acquired  him 
high  praise  and  a  very  great  naire.j: 

At  that  time-,  some  of  those  lurge  figures  of  the  Apostles, 
in  silver,  which  siand  ordinarily  on  the  altar  of  the  Pope's 
chapel  in  Rome,  were  wanting,  with  other  ornaments,  also  in 
silver  ;  wherefore,  Andrea  being  sent  for,  the  commission  to 
prepare  all  that  was  required  in  that  matter  was  given  to 
him  with  great  favour,  by  Pope  Hixtus,  when  the  master 
conducted  the  whole  work  to  completion,  with  remarkable 
judgment  and  much  diligence. §  Meanwhile,  Audi  en,  per- 
ceiving that  great  store  was  set  by  the  many  antique  statues 
and  other  things  of  that  kind  discovered  in  Rome,  seeing  too 
that  the  Pope  commanded  the  bronze  horse  ||  to  be  placed  iu 

*  Vasari  does  not  name  the  master  of  Andrea  del  Voirocclun,  but  Baldi- 
nucci  declares  him  to  have  studied  under  Donatcllo  The  lender  (h'sunus 
of  further  details,  may  find  them  m  Uumohr,  ItaL  /''oi&'&.,  \ol.  n.  j>  JW2, 


t  Of  these  works  no  authentic  account  can  now  be  obtained,— j£d.  Ftor,* 
1832-8. 

J  These  reliefs  in  silvei-  are  preserved  with  othef  ornaments  of  the  altar, 
in  the  house  of  the  cathedial  wardens. — See  Richa,  Ukwie  Fioientme% 
vol.  v.  p  31. 

§  Botttm  informs  us  that  the  Apostles,  executed  by  Verrowhw,  wero 
stolen  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  others  were  made  bv 
Giardom. 

||  The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurehua,  that  is  to  siiy,  afterwards 
placed  on  the  cjpitol,  by  Michael  Angelo  Buunarottij  at  the  command  0£ 
Pope  Paul 
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Kan  Siovanni  Laterano,  and  that  even  of  ancli  fragments  as 
were  daily  found  —  to  say  nothing  of  entue  woiks  —  great 
account  was  made  ;  observing  all  this,  I  say,  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  attention  to  sculpture,  and  thereupun,  abandoning 
altogether  the  calling  of  the  goldsmith,  he  set  himself  to  cast 
certain  small  figures  in  bronze,  which  were  very  much  com- 
mended :  tiihing  courage  from  this,  he  soon  afterwards  began 
to  work  in  marble  also. 

Now  it  happened  at  this  time  that  the  wife  of  Francesco 
Tornabuoni*  died  in  child-bed,  and  her  husband,  who  had 
greatly  loved  her  while  living,  desired  to  do  her  all  the 
honour  in  his  power  after  her  death  j  he  therefore  commis- 
sioned Andrea  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  memory,  and  the 
toaster  thereupon  represented  the  lady  herself  on  the  stone 
which  covered  her  tomb,  with  the  birth  of  her  infant,  and  her 
departure  to  another  life,f  he  added  three  figuies,  represent- 
ing three  virtues,  winch  were  considered  veiy  beautiful, 
Boeing  the  first  work  that  he  had  executed  in  marble.J 

Having  then  returned  to  Florence  with  money,  fame, 
and  honour,  Andrea  Yorrocchio  wa&  appointed  to  execute  a 
figure  of  Baud  in  bionze,  two  brnccia  and  a  half  high, 
which,  being  completed,  was  placed,  to  the  gieat  credit  of 
the  master,  on  the  summit  of  the  staircase,  where  the  chain  § 
formerly  was.  While  Andrea  was  occupied  with  the  statue 
just  described,  he  likewise  made  that  figure  of  Our  Lady,  in 
marble,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  Ne?ser  Leonardo  Bruni, 
of  Arezzo,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  ;  this  he  executed 
while  still  young,  for  the  architect  and  sculptor,  Bernardo 
Rossellino,  who  erected  the  whole  work,  which  is  in  marble, 
as  we  have  before  said.  ||  The  same  artist  prepared  a  mezzo- 
rihovo  in  marble,  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  a  half  length,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Medici  palace, 

*  Vaaari  must  here  mean  Giovan  Francesco,  son  of  Fihppo  Tornabiioiii, 
uhosc  wife,  ElJzabetta  Alamanm,  may  have  died  at  this  period,—  Ed. 
Fhr.,  1«49. 

i  The  baa-rehef  hcic  described,  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj. 

j  The  basao-nhe^  o  placed  on  the  front  of  the  tomb,  is  also  said  to  be  m 
tho  Floipntinc  Gallery, 

§  This  work  is  likewise  in  the  Uffizj. 

[|  Still  m  its  place.     Cicognara  has  engraved  this  monument.  —  Sea 
fUona,  fee.,  sene  n.  tav,  23.—  See  also  Gonnelli,  Monumenh 
t*v,  2, 
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and  is  now  placed,  as  being  a  very  beautiful  thing,  c^e*  H 
door  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchies  of  Florence/  Tim 
same  master  also  executed  two  heads  111  metal,  one  repre- 
senting Alexander  the  Great,  taken  in  profile ;  the,  other 
Darius,  portrayal  after  his  own  ianoy ,  each  funning  a 
separate  picluie,  by  itself,  both  in  mrx/o-rilievo,  and  vaiied 
in  thi»  eii 'Ms,  armour,  and  all  other  particulars.  These  were 
both  sent  to  jMiitthijw  C'orvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  by  the 
illustrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the  elder,  with  many  other 
things,  ns  will  be  related  in  the  proper  place. 

Having  by  all  these  works  acquired  the  name  of  an  excel- 
lent master,  morn  especially  IIP  regarded  casting  in  bronze, 
wherein  he  took  great  delight,  Andrea  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  monument  of  Giovanni  and  Piero,  sons  oi'Cosinm 
dc'  Merhei,  the  decorations  of  winch  are  in  bronze,  and  in 
full  relief.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  porphyry,  supported  by 
four  bronze  consoles,  which  are  deeonited  with  foliage,  of 
great  beauty,  and  finished  with  tho  most  diligent  eare. 
This  monument  stands  between  the  chapel  of  the  saeiament 
and  the  &aeristy,f  nor  would  it  be  pohsible  to  discover  a  more 
perfectly  executed  work,  whether  oast  or  chiselled ;  on  this 
occasion  the  master  also  gave  proof  of  his  skill  in  archi- 
tecture. Having  erected  the  tomb  in  question  within  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  five  braceia  in  breadth,  and  about 
ten  high,  and  placed  the  .sarcophagus  on  a  basement 
which  di\ides  the  above-named  chap  1  of  the  sacrament 
from  the  old  sacristy;  he  the1!,  to  clo-e  the  aperture  from 
the  tomb  to  the  ceiling,  constructed  a  gratiiu  in  bronze,  of 
an  oviform  pattern,  representing  most  naturally  a  net  work 
of  ropes,  which  he  adorned  at  interv,  Is  with  lesloons  ,i  d 
other  fanciful  embellishments,  the  whole  work  evincing  great 
powers  of  invention,  extraordinary  judgment,  and  consum- 
mate skill  J 

Donatello  had  erected  a  tabernacle  for  the  Council  of  Six 
of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  (that  which  is  now  in  the  oratory 
of  Or  San  Michele  opposite  to  St.  Michael),  and  there  was 
likewise  to  hava  been  made  a  San  Tommaso  in  bronze,  laying 

*  The  present  place  of  this  work  is  not  known. 
t  Now  the  Ch.ipel  of  the  Madonna, 

tomb  is  engraved  by  Gonnelli,     M  n  uienti  y  jolorafc  elk 
r.  13, 
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his  hand,  on  ilie  wound  in  the  side  of  Christ :  but  this  work 
was  not  proceeded  with,  because  among  lho«e  who  had  the 
charge  of  that  uiatier,  wore  some  who  would  have  it  clone  by 
Donatello,  while  others  would  have  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and 
thus  the  affair  had  remained  while  Donate  and  Lorenzo  were 
living,  but  the  two  statues  were  finally  entrusted  to  Andrea 
Vcrroechio.  Ha\ing  accordingly  made  the  models  and 
moulds,  our  aitist  cast  the  figures,  when  they  came  out  so 
firm,  complete,  and  beautiful,  that  the  casting  was  considered 
a  most  admirable  one.  Andrea  then  set  himself  to  polish 
and  finish  his  work,  which  he  brought  to  the  peifeetion  in 
which  we  now  see  it,  and  than  which  nothing  better  can  be 
found.  The  incredulity  of  Thomas,  and  his  too  gieat  desire 
to  assuic  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  related  to  him, 
are  clearly  perceived  in  his  countenance,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  love  with  which  he  lays  his  hand  moat  tenderly  on 
the  side  of  Christ  is  also  manifest.  In  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  likewise,  as  he  raises  his  arm  with  much  freedom  of 
attitude.,  and  opening  his  vesture,  disperses  the  doubts  of  his 
incredulous  disciple,  there  is  all  that  grace  and  divinity,  so  to 
apeak,  which  art  can  give  to  the  form  it  represents.  The 
manner  in  which  Andrea  has  clothed  these  figures  also,  in. 
beautiful  and  well  arranged  draperies,  makes  it  manifest  that 
he  was  no  less  intimately  acquainted  with  his  art  than  were 
Donato,  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  masters  who  had  preceded 
him  ;  wherefore  this  work  well  deserved  to  be  placed  within 
a  tabernacle  made  by  Donato,  and  to  be  held,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  in  the  highest  estimation.* 

The  reputation  of  Andrea  could  not  now  attain  to  any 
higher  degree  in.  this  branch  of  art,  and  as  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  excellence  in  one  thing, 
but  who  desire  to  possess  the  same  distinction  in  others  also, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  painting,  and  by  moans  of  study, 
produced  the  cartoon  of  a  combat  of  undraped  figures,  very 
well  executed  with  the  pen,  to  be  afterwards  painted  on  the 
facade  of  a  building.)  He  prepared  the  cartoons  in  like 
manner  for  other  pictures,  historical  pieces,  &c.,  and  after- 
wards began  to  put  them  into  execution,  but  whatever  may 

•  This  gioup  is  still  in  its  place  —Ed.  Flor*  1 832-8, 
t  Nothing  is  now  known  of  this  cartoon.— Ibid* 
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have,  been  the  cause,  these  woilw  remained  im finished, 
There  are  some  drawings  by  this  master  in  'mr  book,  which 
display  very  great  judgment  and  extraordinary  patience  ; 
among  them  are  certain  female  heads,  of  wlueh  the  featuro?-, 
expressions  and  arrangement  of  the  hair,  were  constantly 
imitated,  for  their  exceeding  beauty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. * 
We  have  Ixside-s  two  horses,  with  the  various  measurements 
and  the  proportions  according  to  which  they  aie  to  be 
increased  from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  size,  all  which  are 
correct  and  free  from  error,  There  it>  also  a  rilievo  in  terra- 
cotta in  my  possession  ;  this  is  the  head  of  a  Jior.se  copied 
from  the  antique,  and  is  a  singularly  beautiful  thing  The 
venerable  Don  Viucenzio  Bor^hini  has  likewise  drawings  in 
his  book,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. j  Among 
others,  there  is  the  design  for  a  sepulchral  monument, 
erected  by  Andrea,  in  Venice,  for  a  doge  of  that  republic, 
with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  a  female  head,  all 
depicted  on  paper  with  the  most  finished  delicacy. 

Andrea  Verrocchio  executed  the  figure  in  bronze  of  a  boy 
strangling  a  fish,}:  on  the  fountain  of  the  villa  at  Careggi, 
for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  This  the  Signor  Duke  Cosimo  IM,L 
now  caused  to  be  placed,  as  we  see,  on  the  fountain  in  the 
court  of  his  palace  ;  the  boy  is  a  truly  admirable  iigure  § 

At  a  later  period,  and  when  the  erection  of  the  cupola  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  had  been  completed,  it  was  resolved, 
after  many  discussions,  that  the  copper  ball,  which,  according 
to  the  directions  left  by  Filippo  Brunelle,sehi,  was  to  he- 
placed  on  the  summit  of  that  edifice,  should  be  prepared. 
The  order  to  do  this  was  consequently  given  to  Andrea,  who 

*  Vasari's  collection  of  Drawings  is  unhappily  dispersed.  The  Italian 
commentators  suggest,  that  many  of  those  now  pacing  under  tine  name  of 
Leonardo  da  Vina  may,  m  fact,  be  by  the  hand  of  Veirocchio. 

f  The  fate  of  this  collection  also  la  unknown. — Af  asbdh. 

t  A  young  dolphin. 

§  This  admirable  work  ia  still  in  the  basin  of  the  fountain  :  it  IN  impossible 
to  iinai>ine  anything  more  hfe-hke  than  the  expression  and  action  of  tint 
boy  as  he  presses  the  struggling  creature,  from  whotc  nobtnls  w,itcr  ib  gush- 
ing, to  Jtua  breast,  The  beauty  of  this  mastuly  poifonnunci1  (for  a  more 
minute  description  of  which  than  can  here  be  afforded,  ac'<?  JHumohr,  JtaL 
fcrsck.)  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  removal,  effected  some  yt'ar* 
wnce  in  the  process  of  clearing,  of  the  Snc  patma  with  which  time  had 
covered  it,  a  circumstance  from  which  'i  has  now  a  certain  hardnew  not 
formerly  apparent  in  the  work. 
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made  the  ball  four  braccia  high,  and  fixing  it  on  a  disc  of 
proportionate  size,  he  chained  and  secured  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cross  could  afterwards  be  safely  erected 
upon  it,  which  operation  being  completed,  the  whole  was  put 
up  amidst  great  festivities  and  with  infinite  rejoicing  of  the 
people  There  was  without  doubt  much  skill  and  care 
required  for  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  the  rather,  as  it 
was  needful  so  to  contrive  that  the  ball  could  be  entered,  us 
is  in  fact  the  case,  from  below,  and  also  to  secure  it  by  various 
fastenings,  in  such  a  manner  that  storm  and  wind  should  not 
damage  the  construction.* 

Andrea  Verrocchio  never  gave  himself  rest ;  he  was 
perpetually  occupied  either  with  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
sometimes  changed  from  one  to  the  other,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  weaiy  himself  by  too  long  a  continuance  at  one 
thing,  as  many  do  And  although  he  did  not  put  the 
cartoons  above  described  in  execution,  he  nevertheless  did 
paint  some  pictures ;  among  others,  one  for  the  nuns  of  Pan 
Domenico,  in  Florence,  a  work  in  which  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  had  acquitted  himself  very  well ;  wherefore,  no  long 
time  after,  he  painted  another  in  San  Salvi,  for  the  monks  of 
Vallombroria.t  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  by  St.  John,  and  being  assisted  in  it  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  then  a  youth  and  Andrea's  disciple,  the  former 
painted  therein  the  figure  of  an  angel,  which  was  much 
superior  to  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  j  Perceiving  this, 
Andrea  resolved  never  again  to  take  pencil  in  hand,  since 
Leonardo,  though  still  so  young,  had  acquitted  himself  in 
that  art  better  than  he  had  done. 

Cosimo  de*  Medici,  having  at  this  time  many  antiquities, 
brought  from  Rome,  in  his  possession,  had  caused  an  exceed 
ingly  beautiful  Marsyas,  in  wln'te  marble,  fastened  ,to  a  tree, 


*  The  ball  was  thrown  down  by  lightning,  and  one  somewhat  largei 
erected  in  its  place;  the  hitter  &till  icmains.  ' 

f  This  pictuie  is  no  longer  in  the  chinch.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it 
in  the  Etruna  Pittuce,  tav  14,  which,  though  not  a  good  one3  yet  proves 
it  to  loan  e  been  a  work  of  merit,  anil  its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
we  have  so  few  well-authenticated  paintings  of  this  master. 

t  This  precious  picture  is  now  m  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fin« 
Arts,  but  is  somewhat  faded  in  colour,  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  moie.par- 
"J  ""--  loono 
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and  on  the  point  of  being  flayed,*  to  be  placed  within  tl>e 
door  of  his  garden  or  court  where  it  bonlns  on  the  Via  ne 
Ginori.  This  Lorenzo,  his  nephew,  desired  to  see  accompanied 
by  another  Marsyas  in  plctra  rosso,  (the.  torso  and  head  of 
which  had  come  into  his  hands),  a  woik  of  high  antiquity, 
and  much  greater  beauty  than  that  first  mentioned  ;  but  the 
figure  being  so  extensively  mutilated,  lie  could  not  efl'cel  his 
purpose,  when1  upon  he  gave  the  torso  and  head  to  Andrea 
Veiroirhio,  that  this  master  might  restore  it,  and  he  com- 
pleted it  so  perfectly,  adding  the  legs,  thighs,  and  turns  that 
\vere  wanting  to  that  figure,  in  pieces  of  red  nimble,  that 
Lorenzo  was  highly  satisfied,  and  caaaed  the  statue  to  be 
placed  in  face  of  the  other  on  the  opposite  si  tie  of  the 
door. |  The  antique  torso  of  this  Marsyas  was  executed 
with  such  minute  care  and  thought,  that  certain  slender 
white  veins  in  the  red  stone  had  been  turned  to  account  by 
the  artist,  and  made^to  seem  like  those  small  nerves  dis/ 
covered  in  the  human  form  when  the  skin  has  been  rumo\  ed, 
a  circumstance  that  mu&t  have  given  this  work  a  most  life- 
like appearance  when  in  its  original  perfection. 

The  Venetians  at  this  time,  debiting  to  do  honour  to  the 
distinguished  valour  of  Baitolommeo  da  Bergamo,!  who  had 
obtained  for  them  many  great  victories,  resolved  to  raise  a 
monument  to  his  name,  hoping  thereby  to  encourage  other 
leaders.  Having  heard  the  renown  of  Andrea,  they  there- 
fore invited  him  to  Venice,  where  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  commander  above-named, 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Piazza  of  SS,  Giovanni 
and  Paolo.  The  master  accordingly,  having  prepared  the 
model,  was  proceeding  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
casting  it  in  bronze,  when,  by  the  favour  of  certain  persons 
among  the  Venetian  cobles,  it  was  determined  that  Vellano 
of  Padua  should  execute  the  figure  of  the  general,  and 

*  That  namely,  which  had  been  restored  by  Donatello,  as  has  been  re- 
corded in  his  life. 

f  This  statue  is  in  the  west  corridor  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  opposite 
to  that  above-mentioned.  It  ifl  to  be  observed,  that  the  latest  Florentine 
commentators  throw  doubt  on  the  assertion,  that  this  is  the  Marsyns  re- 
itored  by  Verroccluo,  hut  their  dissent  from  the  general  opinion  respecting  it 
di  es  not  appeal  to  be  well  grounded. 

|  Bartolommco  Colleom,  who  entered  the  sen  ice  at  Venice,  na  gen^rn] 
tf  her  armies,  m  14G7. — See  Cicognara,  hcnxioni  Vencziane^ol,  ii.p.298 
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Andrea  Verrocchio  that  of  the  horse  only  ;  but  the  latter  no 
sooner  heard  this,  than  having  first  broken  the  head  and  legs 
of  his  mould,  he  returned  in  great  anger  to  Florence  without 
saying  a  word.  His  departure  being  told  to  the  Signoiia, 
they  caused  him  to  understand  that  he  should  never  dare 
again  to  enter  Yenice,  for  if  he  did  so  they  would  take  off 
his  head  To  this  menace  the  master  wrote  in  reply,  that 
he  would  take  care  not  to  return,  seeing  that  when  they  had 
once  taken  off  his  head,  it  would  be  beyond  their  power  to 
give  him  another,  nor  could  they  ever  get  as  good  a  one  put 
on  tbc  horse,  whose  head  he  had  broken,  as  he  would  have 
made  for  it.  Notwithstanding  this  reply,  which  did  not  dis- 
please those  rulers,  Andrea  was  afterwards  induced  to  retuir, 
to  Venice,  when  his  appointments  were  doubled.  He  then 
restored  his  first  model,  and  cast  it  in  bronze,  but  did  not 
entirely  finish  it,  for  having  taken  cold,  when  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  much  fatigue  and  heat  in  casting  the  work,  he  died 
in  Venice  after  a  few  clays'  illness.  Nor  was  this  undertak- 
ing, which  wanted  but  a  little  to  its  completion,  *  and  was 
placed  in  its  destined  position,  \  the  only  one  he  thus  left 
unfinished :  there  was  another  also,  which  he  was  executing 
in  Piatoja,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Fortegucrra  namely,  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  three  Theological  Virtues,  and  that  of  Grotl 
the  Father  above  them.  This  monument  was  afterwards 
completed  by  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Lorenzetto.} 

When  Andrea  Verrocchio  died,  he  had  attained  to  his  fifty- 
sixth  year ;  his  death  caused  very  great  sorrow  to  his 
friends  and  disciples,  who  were  not  a  few,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  sculptor  Nanni  Grosso,  a  very  eccentric, 
person,  and  peculiar  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  as  well  as  in 
his  life.  It  is  related  of  this  artist,  that  he  would  never 
undertake  any  work  out  of  his  workshop,  more  parti  culaily 
^br  monks  or  friars,  but  on  condition  that  the  door  of  the 
cellar,  or  whatever  place  the  wine  was  kept  in,  should  be 

*  From  the  will  of  Verrocchio,  cited  by  Gaye,  Carteggw  ineditoj  &c,, 
rol.  i.  pp.  367 — 369,  it  would  appear  that  the  model  only  had  heen  com- 
pleted. The  casting  was  afterwards  effected  by  Alessandro  Leopardo, 
although  Andrea  had  requested  that  the  senate  would  confide  it  to  1m 
favourite  pupil  and  executor,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,— See  Selvatico,  SuttaA)chi~ 
tettura^c.,  Venice,  1647. 

f  Where  it  still  remains* 

f  This  tomb  19  still  to  be  seen  in  PiBtoja, 

VOL.  II.  ft 
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li>ft  constantly  open,  that  he  might  gn  to  drink  whenever  ha 
pU'iisoiI,  without  asking  IIIUMS  fnmi  any  one.  It  is  also  said, 
that  having  once  returned  from  tlui  hc^pitnl  of  Sunlu  Maria 
Nuova,  perfectly  cured  of  some  illness,  I  know  not  what, 
hi&  reply  to  his  friends  when  they  eaine  to  viMt  and  con- 
gratulate him  was,  u  1  am  very  ill."5  |B  111 ! "  they  replied, 
u  nay,  you  are  perfectly  cured."  '*  And  that  u»  precisely 
wliereibro  I  am  ill/'  rejoined  Nnnni,  '*  for  1  am  in  uant  of  a 
little  fever,  that  I  might  remain  in  the  hospital,  well  attended 
and  at  my  e;w\"  When  this  artist  wah  at  the  point  of 
death,  which  happened  in  the  hospital  aioie.said,  they  plaeed 
a  wooden  crucifix  belbre  him,  which  was  clumsy  and  ill 
executed,  when  he  implored  them  to  take  it  out  of  his  sight 
and  bring  him  one  by  Donatu,  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not 
take  that  one  from  before  him,  he  should  die  despairing,  so 
greatly  did  the  sight  of  iU-exceuted  works  in  hid  own  art 
displease  him. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Andrea  Vcrrocehio  were  Pie.ro 
Perugino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
in  the  proper  place,  as  was  also  the  Florentine  Francesco  di 
ftimonc,*  by  whom  there  is  a  marble  tomb,  with  numerous 
small  figures,  in  the  church  of  San  Domcnico,  in  Bologna  ; 
the  manner  of  this  work  is  so  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Andrea,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  his :  the  monument  was 
erected  for  the  doctor  Mesaer  Alcssandro  Tarta^lia  of  Imola.f 
Francesco  likewise  erected  another  for  Messer  1'ictro  JMiner- 
betti,  in  the  church  of  SanPaucrazio,f  in  Floience;  it  stands 
between  one  of  the  chapels  and  the  sacristy.  Another  dis- 
ciple of  Andrea  Verrocchio  was  Agnolo  di  Polo,  who 
worked  in  terra-cotta  with  great  skill.  The  city  is  full  of 
figures  by  his  hand,  and  if  he  had  devoted  himself  ssealously 
to  the  study  of  his  art  he  would  have  produced  admirable 
works.  But  more  than  all  his  other  disciples  was  Lorenzo 

*  Cicognara  considers  this  sculptor  to  have  boon  a  son  of  Simonc,  tho 
brother  of  Donato. 

|  Alessandro  Tartaglia,  Doctor  of  Lawa.  Tho  tomb  in  declared  by 
Cicognara,  to  bo  one  of  the  finest  uoilts  m  Bologna. — See  Stonas  &c.j 
serie  ii,  tav.  28, 

J  Richa,  Chiese  Florentine,  descubea  tins  tomb,  and  gives  the  inacription 
placed  on  it,  But  in  1808,  iho  church  was  despoiled  of  all  its  moat  valu- 
able treasures  and  monuments,  nor  can  the  fate  of  this  work  now  bo  a^oor- 
tained, 
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di  Credi*  beloved  by  his  master,  whose  remains  were  by 
him  conveyed  from  Venice,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Sanf  Ambrogio,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Ser  Michelc  di  Cione, 
where  the  following  words  are  engraved  above  the  tomb- 
stone. 

"  Ser  Michaclis  de  Cionis  et  suorum," 

And  near  them  are  the  following  : — 

"  II ic  oss.i  jncent  Andieaj  Veirochn  qui 
Obnt  VenetoiSj  MOOOL'IXXXVIH,"  f 

Andrea  took  much  pleasure  in  making  models  of  gypsum, 
from  which  he  might  take  casts  :  he  made  his  moulds  from 
a  soft  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra,  Siena, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  which,  being  burnt  in  the  fire, 
pounded  finely,  and  kneaded  with  water,  is  rendered  so  soft 
and  smooth,  that  you  may  make  it  into  whatever  form  you 
please ;  but  aftci wards  it  becomes  so  close  and  hard,  that 
entire  figures  may  be  cast  in  moulds  formed  of  it,  Andrea, 
vhcrefore,  adopted  the  practice  of  casting  in  moulds  thus  pre- 
pared, such  natural  objects  as  he  desired  to  have  continually 
before  his  eyes,  for  the  better  and  more  convenient  imitation 
of  them  in  his  works— hands,  feet,  the  knee,  the  arm,  tnc 
torso,  &c.  Artists  afterwards — but  in  his  time — began  to 
make  casts  of  the  heads  of  those  who  died,  a  thing  they 
could  by  this  means  do  at  but  little  cost ;  whence  it  is  that 
one  sees  in  every  house  in  Florence  vast  numbers  of  these 
likenesses,  over  the  chimneys,  doors,  windows,  and  cornices, 
many  of  them  so  well  done  and  so  natural  that  they  seem 
alive;  and  from  that  time  forward  this  custom  prevailed, 
nay,  continues  to  do  so,  and  has  been  of  great  value  to  us, 
by  enabling  us  to  procure  the  portraits  of  many,  whose 
figures  appear  in  the  historical  paintings  executed  for  the 
palace  of  Duke  Cosimo.}  We  are  indeed  greatly  indebted 
for  this  advantage  to  the  skill  of  Andrea  Verrocchio,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  put  the  practice  into  execution.  § 

*  Whose  life  follows. 

t  The  piecise  mcnption  is  as  follows : — 

"  S.  Michcielis  de  Cionis  et  suorum,  et  Andrere  Vcirocchi  filii 

Domimci  Michaeha  qm  obiit  Venetiia  MCOCCLXXXVIII," 
The  S  at  the  beginning  has  been  misinterpreted  by  Baldinucci,  as  well  as 
Vasaxi,  it  does  not  stand  for  Ser,  but  for  Sepulcrum. — Bottan. 
t  See  the  Ragionamento  Prtmo,  Giornata  second^  of  Vaaari. 
$  He  was  not  the  first,  although  among  the  first.  The  custom  of  mould- 
52 
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From  this  commencement,  aitists  proceeded  to  execute 
more  perfectly-finished  figures  for  those  who  required  them 
for  the  performance  of  vows,  not  in  Florence  only,  but  in  all 
placed  wherein  men  congregate  for  devotion,  and  where  they 
offer  votive  pictures,  or,  as  some  call  them,  tniracolt,  when 
they  have  received  any  particular  favour  or  benefit  For 
whereas  these  miracoli  were  previously  made  in  silver,  very 
Mnull,  01,  if  larger,  in  coarse  pictures  only,  or  in  ado  iuo.st 
clumsily  in  wax,  they  began  in  the  time  of  Andrea  to  make 
them  in  a  much  better  manner ;  wherefore  Venoechio,  being 
the  intimate  friend  of  Or&mo,  a  worker  in  wax,  who  wtus 
considered  in  Florence  to  be  very  skilful  in  his  vocation, 
undertook  to  show  him  how  he  might  render  himself 
eminent.  It  chanced  that  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
Orsino's  skill  soon  presented  itself,  for  on  the  death  of 
Guiliano  do*  Medici,*  and  the  danger  incurred  by  his  brother 
Lorenzo,  who  was  wounded  at  the  same  time,  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  it  was  ordained  by  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  Lorenzo  that  many  figures  of  him  should  be  made 
and  set  up  in  various  places,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  safety,  Then  Orsino,  among  others,  with  the  help  of 
Andrea,  made  three  figures  in  wax,  of  the  .size  of  life,  form- 
ing the  skeleton  in  wood,  as  we  have  before  described,  and 
completing  it  with  split  reeds.  This  frame-work  was  then 
covered  with  \vaxcd  cloth,  folded  and  arranged  with  so 
much  beauty  and  elegance  that  nothing  better  or  more  true 
to  nature  could  be  seen.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  were 
afterwards  formed  in  wax  of  greater  thickness,  but  hollow 
within ;  the  features  were  copied  from  the  life,  and  the 
whole  was  painted  in  oil  with  such  ornaments  and  additions 
of  the  hair  and  other  things  as  were  required,  all  which 
"being  entirely  natural  and  perfectly  well  done,  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  figures  of  wax,  but  living  men,  as  may  be 
seen  in  each  of  the  three  here  alluded  to.  One  of  these  is 
>n  the  church  which  belongs  to  the  Nuns  of  Chiarito,  in  the 
Via  di  San  Gallo :  it  stands  before  the  Crucifix  by  which 

jug  heads  in  the  manner  here  described  had  prevailed  somewhat  earlier.  In 
the  Uffizj,  there  is  a  cast  of  Filhpo  Brunelbschi,  taken  when  Verrocchio 
could  not  have  heen  more  than  fourteen  years  old — tertian, 

the  26th  of  April,  in  the  year  147l!.--See  Angela  rolissiano,  D* 
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miracles  are  performed,  and  is  clothed  in  the  haLiliments 
worn  by  Lorenzo  when,  wounded  in  the  throat  and  with 
that  part  bound  up,  he  appealed  at  the  window  of  his  palace 
to  show  himself  to  the  people,  who  had  flocked  thither  to 
assure  themselves  whether  he  were  alive,  as  they  desired, 
or  whether  he  were  dead,  to  the  end  that  in  the  latter  cuse 
they  might  avenge  him.  The  second  figure  of  Lorenzo  is 
attired  m  the  Ittcco*  which  is  a  dress  peculiar  to  the 
Florentine  citizens,  and  this  is  in  the  church  of  the  Servites, 
the  Nunziata,  namely :  it  stands  over  the  smaller  door 
where  the  wax  lights  are  sold.  The  third  was  sent  to  Assisi 
for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeh,f  and  was 
placed  before  the  Madonna  of  that  place,  where  the  same 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  we  have  related,  had  caused  the 
whole  road  to  be  paved  with  bucks  all  the  way  from  Santa 
Maria  to  that  gate  of  Assisi  which  leads  towards  San 
Francesco.  \  lie  had  likewise  restored  the  fountains  which 
Cosimo,  his  grandfather,  had  caused  to  be  constructed  there. 
But  to  retuin  to  the  waxen  images.  All  those  in  the 
Church  of  the  Servites  which  have  a  capital  0  in  the  base, 
with  the  letter  R  within  it  and  a  cross  above,  §  are  by  the 
hand  of  Orsino,  and  arc  all  exceedingly  beautiful ;  there 
are,  indeed,  very  few  who  have  equalled  them.  This  art, 
although  it  has  maintained  its  existence  to  our  own  times,  is 
nevertheless  rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise,  either 
because  there  is  less  devotion  than  formerly,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  I 

We  will  now  return  to  Verrocchio.  In  addition  to  all  that 
we  have  already  enumerated,  this  master  executed  crucifixes 
in  wood,  with  various  works  in  terra-cotta.  In  this  last  he 
Was  an  excellent  artist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  models  for 
the  reliefs  of  the  altar  of  San  Giovanni,  aa  also  from  certain 
very  beautiful  figures  of  children  and  a  bust  of  St,  Jerome, 


*  A  sort  of  gown  or  robe, 

•f  These  votive  f  gures  have  all  perished. 

f  See  the  life  of  Michelozzo  Micholozrt,  vol.  i. 

§  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  collection  of  the  Monograms  of 
painters,  engravers,  &c.,  in  Bryan's  Dictionary,  edition  of  1C49. 

||  The  figures  in  the  Servites  have  also  perished,  Certain  details  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  before-cited  MS*  of  Migliore,  in  the  Magiia- 
occchiana  Library,  entitled,  R\flemon\  al  Vasan. 
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which  is  considered  mast  admirable.*  By  the  hand  of  the 
same  master  is  the  ti^uie  of  the  boy  on  the  clock  of  the 
Mercato  Nuovo  (New  Market),  the  aim  of  which  is  loft 
free,  in  a  manner  which  permits  the  figure  to  IMHU  it  for  the 
purpose  of  ytiiking  the  hours  with  the  hammer  AN  Inch  it 
holds  in  the,  hand.  This  was  in  those  times  considered  a 
beautiful  and  landfill  work  1 

And  heie  shall  be  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  excellent 
sculptor  Andrea  Yerroechio. 

At  the  same  time  with  Andrea,  lived  l»onedetto  IJughoni, 
who  received  from  his  wile,  one  of  the  family  of  Andrea 
della  Hobbia,  the  secret  of  glazing  or  vitutyinj*  terra-cotta, 
and  who  subsequently  executed  many  works  of  that  kind  in 
Florence  and  other  places.  Among  tlu\se  may  be  par- 
ticularized one  in  the  Church  of  the  Servitea,  near  the 
Chapel  of  Santa  Barbara  —  Christ  rising  from  the  dead 
namely ;  with  Angela,  which,  for  a  woik  in  terra-cotta,  it>  u 
tolerably  good  one.  In  San  Brancazio  (Pancrazio)  he  also 
executed  a  Dead  Christ  for  one  of  the  chapels,  and  above 
the  principal  door  of  the  Church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore,  he 
placed  the  figures  as  we  now  see  them.  On  the  death  of 
Benedetto  the  secret  remained  with  Santi  Bugliom,  J  who  is 
the  only  person  now  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  working 
in  this  sort  of  sculpture* 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 
[BOM  1431— DICD  1506.] 

THE  powerful  effect  produced  on  talent  by  reward,  is 
known  to  every  man  who,  having  laboured  conscientiously, 
has  received  the  due  return  for  his  works.  lie  who 
lias  ground  to  hope  for  honour  and  reward  from  tho  oflort 
lie  is  making,  feels  no  inconvenience,  suffers  no  pain, 
acknowledges  no  weariness  ;  he  becomes  daily  more  con- 
firmed in  power,  and  his  talents  attain  evermore  increased 
wcrth  and  brightness.  It  is,  inuVed,  true  that  merit  does 

*  The  head  of  St.  Jerome  is  lost  —  Ed  *V,  1032-8. 

\  Neither  the  clock  i»or  the  Boy  w  now  in  existence—  &V.  JPk  *.>  1 846-3, 

X  See  the  life  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  vol.  i. 
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not  always  find  those  who  perceive  and  estimate  its  value,  a3 
did  that  of  Andiea  ManU'gna  Born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantua,*1  of  a  vciy  lowly  race,  and  occupied  during  his 
childhood  in  the  tending  of  flocks,  he  was  eventually  so 
exalted  by  fate  and  his  own  abilities  that  he  at  length 
attained  the  condition  of  knighthood,  as  in  its  due  place  wjll 
be  related  When  he  had  nearly  reached  his  full  growth, 
Andrea  was  taken  to  the  city,  where  he  studied  painting 
under  Jacopoj  Squarcione,  of  Padua,  who  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  and,  a  short  time  after,  perceiving  his  remark- 
able abilities,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  This  we  learn  from 
a  letter  written  in  Latin  by  Mcsser  G-irolamo  CampagnuolaJ 
to  Messer  Lionico  Timco,§  a  Greek  philosopher  ;  wherein 
he  gives  the  latter  notices  respecting  certain  old  painters 
who  had  executed  works  for  the  Carrara  family,  of  Padua. 
B"t  as  Squarcione  knew  himself  to  be  not  the  most  dis- 
tin^uished  painter  in  the  world,  |  and  to  the  end  that 
Andrea  might  know  more  than  he  did  himself,  he  caused 
him  to  wink  diligently  from  casts  moulded  on  antique 
statues,  and  after  pictuics  on  canvas,  which  he  had  brought 
from  various  places,  more  particularly  from  Tuscany  and 
Rome  l>y  those  and  other  methods  of  the  same  kind 
Andrea  Mantngna  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  in 
his  youth  :  he  was  also  assisted  and  stimulated  in  no  slight 
degree  by  his  emulation  of  Marco  Zoppo,  of  Bologna, f  Dano, 

*  The  question,  whether  Mantua,  or  Padua,  was  the  birth-place  of 
Mantenna,  lias  been  much  disputed :  the  Marchese  Sclvatico  of  Padua 
has  \\ntten  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  and  gives  it  m  iuvour  of  Padua, 
as  do  liramlnh^e,  the  Abhate  Gonnan,  and  others 

f  He  uiis  called  Fwnci'si'o,  not  Jacopo  —  Ed  Flor  1832-0. 

{  The  wntci  of  manv  Gieck  and  Latin  tracts,  and  as  some  say,  a  painter 
himself  — fcJpiiZani,  faiciclopedia  Metvdica,\ ol  v  p  318.  Paima,  1819-2*2 

§  Tomcn,  not  Tunis),  <i  native  of  Albania,  hung  in  Venice^  but  afteiwardb 
piofeafaoi  of  Oiock  m  I'.idiui.  The  letter  here  alluded  to  is  lost.— Ed.  Ftot.} 
1831 

||  If  Fiiincesco  Squntcione  was  not  the  first  painter,  he  was  the  best 
teacher  of  his  time,  and  was  called  the  father  of  painters,  for  his  shll  in 
forming  pupils,  of  whom  137  are  attributed  to  his  care. — Mttbselh 

f  A  disciple  of  Lippo  Dalmasio,  according  to  Lanzi,  and  called  by  somfl 
writers,  the  heat1  of  the  Bnlognese  School.  For  further  details  respet tiifl 
this  master,  see  Malvasia,  FeUina  Pittnce.  Edition,  1841. 
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of  Trcviso,*  and  Kiccolo  Pizzolo,j  of  Padua,  all  disciples  0* 
his  adoptive  lather  and  master.  Mautegna  was  not  more 
than  seventeen  years  old  when  he  painted  the  pietuie  for  tho 
Ilifth  Altar  in  the  Church  ol  Sauta  Solla,  in  Padua,  a  work 
which  might  bo  taken  for  that  of  an  old  expei  iriuvd  mister 
rather  tluiu  that  of  a  youth,  and  Squtuvumo,  who  wa^  then 
comniiitsioucd  to  paint  the  Chapel  of  San  ChrLstofuno  (one 
of  thobe  in  the  Church  of  tho  "Eicimte  Biothers"  of  Sant1 
in  Padua),  gave  this  work  to  the  above-named 
lo  Fizzolo  and  to  Andrea.  For  his  part,  Nieeolo  painted 
a  figure  of  God  the  Father  enthroned  in  majesty  between  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  this  part  of  the  work  was  eonusi- 
dcred  to  be  no  less  meritorious  than  that  executed  by  Andrea, 
Theie  in,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  Niecolb,  who  produced 
very  little,  but  all  whose  works  are  very  good,  would  have 
b(  en  an  excellent  master  had  he  delighted  in  pain  tun;  as  ho 
did  in  martial  exercises:  in  that  case  he  might  brides  have 
lived  much  longer  than  he  did  ;  but  having  constantly  arms 
in  his  hands,  and  making  many  enemies,  hu  wius  one  day 
attacked  as  he  returned  from  his  work  and  treacherously 
dam.J  He  left  no  other  production,  that  1  am  acquainted 
with,  but  a  second  figure  of  God  the  Father,  which  is  in  the 
Chapel  of  Uibano  Prefetto,§ 

Andrea  Mantegua  was  then  left  alone  to  complete  the 
chapel,  and  lie  painted  theie  the  figures  of  the  four  Kvan- 
gehhts,  which  are  considered  very  beautiful  ||  These  and 
oilier  works  caused  great  expectations  to  be  awakened 
respecting  the  future  excellence  of  their  author,  and  hopen 

*  See  Lcin/i,  Hutoty  ofJPfimtmp,  vol.  11,  p.  11  (I. 

f  Accenting  to  bomo  authorities,  tho  most  able  of  Muntcgaa'H  com- 
petitors, 

J  The  wmk  of  I'izzolo  is  behind  the  altar  of  the  clmpcl,  it  is  an  AfiMiinp- 
tum  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  sunoundwl  hy  mimeiom  tin^ls.  lkineuth  «ro 
the  iipoatlc$,  and  above  ia  the  iii^uro  oi*  God  the  Fjither,  aluo  duirnuuilod  l>y 
angols  This  painting  has  been  engraved  by  FUUKVHCO  Novelli,  dfter  tlie 
design  of  Luca  Bnda ;  it  was  intended  ibr  the  Padovu  Pittnw,  a  work 
pionnsed  ior  many  yenrsbythe  lute  Abate  Franccscom,  but  which  ncvei 
appeared 

|  Of  the  Prefetto  Urlano,  tho  cliapel  of  the  city,  or  Urban  Prefect, 
u.ut  is  to  say,  a  slight  error  of  the  copyist,  for  which  the  verbal  critics  of 
our  author  fall  on  him  with  little  mercy* 

I  They  are  on  the  ceiling. 
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urefe  then  conceived  that  he  would  in  time  attain  the 
eminence  to  which  ho  afterwards  did,  in  fact,  rise.  Measures 
were  therefore  adopted  by  the  Venetian  painter,  Jacopo 
Bellini,  father  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  and  rival  of 
Squareionc,  to  the  end  that  Andrea  might  take  his  daughter 
and  the  sister  of  Gentile  for  his  wife.*  But  when  this  was 
told  to  Squarcionc  he  was  so  much  displeased  with  Andrea 
that  they  were  ever  afterwards  enemies :  and  whereas 
Sijuareiono  had  previously  much  extolled  the  works  of 
Andrea,  he  from  that  time  always  publicly  censured  them 
with  violence  equal  to  his  former  warmth,  He  found  fault 
more  especially  with  those  in  the  above-named  Chapel  of  San 
Cribtofano,  affirming  that  they  had  nothing  good  in  them 
because  Andrea  had  therein  copied  from  antique  marbles, 
from  which  no  man  can  perfectly  acquire  the  art  of  painting, 
seeing  that  stone  must  ever  retain  somewhat  of  the  rigidity 
of  its  nature,  and  never  displays  that  tender  softness  proper 
to  flesh  and  natural  forms,  which  are  pliant  and  exhibit 
various  movements.  He  added  that  Andrea  would  have 
done  much  better  with  those  figures  if  he  had  given  them 
the  tint  of  marble  and  not  all  those  colours :  they  would 
then  have  been  nearer  to  perfection,  since  they  had  no 
rpHMnbliiiu'u  to  the  life,  but  were  rather  imitations  of  an- 
cient statues  in  marble,  and  so  forth  Andrea  was  deeply 
wounded  by  those  disparaging  remarks,  but  they  were 
nevertheless,  of  great  service  to  him  in  some  respects  ;  for, 
knowing  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  Squarcione 
said,  he  began  to  draw  from  the  life,  and  soon  obtained  so 
much  advantage  from  the  practice,  that  in  a  painting  which 
still  remained  to  be  executed  in  the  Chapel  of  San  CrLstot'ano, 
he  proved  himself  no  less  capable  of  reproducing  and  extract- 
ing the  bevSt  parts  from  living  and  natural  objects  than  from 
chose  formed  by  art  (•  But  notwithstanding  this,  Andrea 

*  We  leam  from  the  will  of  Mantegna,  that  this  lady,  Niccolosa  Bellini, 
died  before  him,  since  he  commands  the  continuation  of  a  yearly  mass  for 
her  soul  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  Sant1  Andrea  of  Mantua,  which 
he  had  himsplf  founded. 

+  These  works  are  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  injured  by  the 
humidity  of  the  walls  The  Commune  of  Padua  has  consequently  per- 
mitted the  able  artist,  Siguor  Gazzotto,  to  take  a  copy  the  size  of  th« 
original,  Tvhich  ho  is  now  executing  mth  fidelity  and  judgment. — Jfc?» 
Plor.t  18  a 
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vrfts  alwaya  of  opinion  that  good  antique  statues  were  more 
perfect  and  displayed  more  beauty  in  the  different  parts 
than  is  exhihited  by  nature1,  which  rarely  assembles  and 
unit  os  every  beauty  in  one  binglc  form,  whproforo  it  beoomrs 
iiei'ossary  to  take  one  part  from  one  and  another  part  iumi 
another.  ITu  thought,  moreover,  that  tho  muscles,  veins, 
nerves,  and  other  minute  particulars  were  more  distinctly 
marked  and  moiv  clearly  defined  in  statues  than  in  nature-, 
wlieu'iu  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  the  flesh,  concealing 
and  eovoimg  a  certain  sharpness  of  outline,  thus  eause.s  them 
to  be  l<ss  apparent.  There  is,  without  doubt,  an  excep- 
tion, in  tho  iM^o  oi'old  and  mueh  tittimuatod  Hum*,  but  these, 
ire  avoided  by  artusty  from  respect  to  other  considerations. 
That  Andrea  was  iirmly  wedded  to  his  opinion  is,  indeed, 
obviou^  from  his  works,  the  manner  of  which  ta  certainly 
somewhat  hard,  and  not  unfrequently  recalls  the  idea  of  stone, 
rather  than  of  living  il<*sh  But,  be  this  ns  it  may,  in  the 
last  of  the  paintings  above  described  he  gave,  infinite  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  among  other  figures,  he  there  delineated  that  of 
Squarcionc  himself,  a  large  corpulent  man,  having  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.*  In  the  same  work 
he  portrayed  the  Florentine  Noferi,  son  of  JMedsor  Palla 
Strozzi,  with  Messer  Girolamo  della  Valle,  an  eminent 
physician  ;  Messer  Loiufazio  Fuziiueli#a,t  doctor  of  laws  , 
Niccolo,  goldsmith  to  Pope  Innocent  VII  L,  and  Baldassme, 
da  Leccio,  all  of  whom  were  his  intimate  fucmls  Them1 
figures  Munte^na  clothed  in  glittering  armour,  Binning  and 
poliahed  preusely  as  armour  is  in  reality,  and  thih  picture 
is  certainly  in  a  very  line  manner.  The  cavalier  Moi-sor 
Bonrammo,t  is  also  among  the  portndts  in  this  work,  an  is, 
moreover,  a  certain  Hungarian  Bishop,  a  man  altogether 
witlesa,  who  went  rambling  about  Rome,  all  day,  and  at 
night  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  stable  with  the  boasts.  In 
the  same  chapel  Andrea  likewise  depicted  Marsilio  1V//Q 
in  tlie  figure  of  the  executioner,  who  cuts  oil"  the  head  of 

*  The  picture  in  question  is  that  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher. 
Squarcione  (the  figure  of  a  snldinr  clothed  in  grmi)  stands  near  thcwmt. 


f  This  name  is  without  doubt,  Fiiginu'licd*  lulutmgiiiNhcd  family  of  that 
name  became  extinct  in  Padua  dmmff  the  ia,st  century,  —  Suleakfo* 

|  Here  also  there  m  moat  probably  an  error  in  the  name,  which  should 
be  Borroraeo.  —  /W. 
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San  Jacopo,  together  with  a  likeness  of  himself.*  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  work,  in  fine,  obtained  a  veiy  high  reputation 
for  'ts  author. 

While  Andrea  was  occupied  with  the  paintings  of  the 
Chapel  of  San  Cribtofano,  he  also  executed  a  pictmc  which 
was  placed  on  the  Altar  of  San  Luea,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Ju&hna,j1  and  he  afterwards  painted  the  Arch  over 
the  door  of  Sant'  Antonino,  in  fresco,  a  work  to  which  lie 
affixed  Ins  name. 

In  Verona  he  painted  the  altar-piece  of  San  Cristofano 
and  that  of  Sant'  Antonio,}  with  certain  figures  on  one  side 
of  the  Piazza  della  Paglia.  In  Santa  Maria  in  Organo, 
Andrea  Mantcgnu  painted  the  picture  of  the  high  altar  for 
the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  thing ; 
and  in  like  manner  he  executed  that  for  the  altar  of  San 
Zcno,§  Among  other  works  pei formed  by  Andrea  during 
his  stay  in  Verona,  wore  many  which  lie  .sent  into  different 
places :  one  of  thebc,  obtained  by  an  abbot  of  the  abbey  of 
Fiesole,  his  fiiend  and  relation,  was  a  half-length  figure  of 
Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  and  heads  of  angels 
singing,  which  me  painted  with  infinite  grace:  this  picture  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  abbey,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  uxtraoi  dmary  work.||  At  the  time  when  he  was 
living  in  Mantua,  Andrea  had  been  frequently  employed  by 
the  Marquis  Ludovieo  Gonzaga,  who  always  favoured  him 
and  esteemed  his  talents  very  highly.  That  noble  caused  him 
therefore  to  paint,  among  other  works,  a  small  picture  for 
the  chapel  in  the  castle  of  Mantua  ;f  the  figures  in  this  work 
are  not  v  cry  large,  but  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  In  the  same 
painting  are  vaiious  forms,  which,  as  seen  from  below,  are 

Supposed  to  be  the  vniing  soldier  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  -who  stands 
close  to  St.  Chriatophei  in  the  Martyrdom. — Moschmi,  Gmda  di  Padova. 

SNow  at  Milan,  in  the  Bioni* 
The  futo  of  these  works  cannot  be  ascertained. 

§  Taken  to  France  with  many  other  valuable  works  in  1797,  and  when 
restored  to  the  city  in  1814,  waa  found  to  have  been  deprived  of  tluee 
out  of  six  of  the  original  compartments. 

||  This  picture  is  not  to  be  found, 

IT  The  place  heie  indicated  by  Vasari,  is  that  vast  chamber  of  the  Castle 
which  Kidolfi  calls  La  Camera  degk  Apo&i.  The  frescoea  have  autfercd 
great  iniurv  from  various  causes,  but  some  parts  of  them  are  still  IQ 
tolerable  preservation. 
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foreshortened  in  a  manner  that  has  boon  much  ox-tolled ;  and 
although  the  draperies  arc  somewhat  hard,  and  the  work  has 
n  certain  dryness  of  manner,  the  whole  is  nevertheless  seen 
to  bo  executed  with  much  art  and  great  care,  For  the  same 
marquis,  Andrea  painted  the  Triumph  of  CONU-,  in  a  hall  of 
the  palace  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  Mantua.  This  is  the  heat 
work  euT  executed  by  Ids  hand.*  Here  are  seen  in  most 
admirable  arrangement  the  rich  and  beautiful  triumphal  cur,  f 
with  the  figure,  who  is  vituperating  the  triumphant  hero  ;J 
as  also  the,  kindred,§  the  perfumes,  the  incense-bearers.,  the 
booty,  and  treasures  seized  by  the  soldiers,  the  well-ordered 
phalanx,  the  elephants,  the  spoils  of  art,  the  vidoiies,  cities, 
and  ioitrosHCb,  exhibited  in  admirably  counterfeited  form^  on 
luigi1,  cars,  the  numerous  trophies  borne  aloft  on  spears,  an 
infinite  variety  of  helmets,  corslets,  and  arms  of  all  kinds, 
with  ornaments,  vases,  and  rich  vessels  innumerable.  Among 
the  multitude  of  spectators,  there  is  a  woman  who  holds  a 
child  by  the  hand,  the  boy  has  got  a  thorn  in  his  foot,  and 
this  he  shows  weeping  to  his  mother,  with  much  grace  and 
in  a  very  natural  manner.  || 

This  master,  as  I  may  have  remarked  elsewhere,  has  dis 
played  much  judgment  and  forethought  in  this  work,  for  the 
piano  on  which  the  figures  stand  being  higher  than  the  point 
of  Might,  he  therefore  placed  the  feet  of  the  foremost  on  the 
first  line  of  the  plane,  causing  the  others  to  recede  gradually, 

*  The  paintings  composing  this  work,  are  now,  as  our  renders  will  re- 
member, ut  Hampton  Couit;  they  were  sold,  as  is  said,  umU'i  Cmniwull, 
for  £1000,  but  were  afterwards  recovered  by  the  crown — See  Wulpole, 
Anecdotes  of  Painting.  See  also  Passavant  and  "Wa.igen. 

t  Grotlic  qutmela  with  Vasaii  for  commencing  hw  description  of  this 
triumph  at  the  wrong  end,  but  admits  that  he  speaks  of  it  us  one  might 
who  had  the  pietme  before  his  eyes. 

$  This  IB  thought  by  certain  commentators  to  be  the  figure  homing  the 
banner  with  the  motto,  Feni,  inch,  wet.  And  writers  depute  tw  tr>  whether 
he  meant  to  reprove  the  arrogance,  or  flatter  the  vanity  of  Ca-sur.  Vabari, 
it  may  he  veil  to  observe,  docs  not  himself  indicate  this  figure  us  '*  colui 
che  vi  tup  era  il  tnonfante  " 

§  Of  the  hcio,  that  is  to  say.  This  part  of  the  work  is  liojevcd  by  some 
writers  to  be  among  those  engraved  by  Mantegna  himself  (see  Bartscr, 
Peintre  Gtavew,  No.  11),  but  is  not  to  be  found  m  what  we  possess  of 
the  "  triumph." 

\\  Certain  critics  affirm  "Vasan  to  be  mistaken  in  the  attitude  of  this  ehttd, 
vhora  they  declare  to  he  merely  "desiring  to  be  earned  by  his  mother." 
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BO  that  their  feet  and  legs  are  lo&t  to  view  in  tlie  exfcct  pro- 
portions requited  ;  and  in  like  manner  with  the  spoils,  vases, 
and  other  accessaries  and  ornaments,  of  which  he  permits 
only  the  lower  part  to  be  seen,  the  upper  part  being  lost  to 
view,  as  the  rules  of  perspective  demand,  —  a  precaution 
observed  with  equal  care  by  Andrea  degl'  Impiecati*  in 
the  Last  Supper,  which  ho  painted  in  the  refectory  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova.  We  perceive,  then,  that  these  excellent 
masters  carefully  enquired  into  the  various  properties  of 
natural  objects,  and  imitated  the  life  with  studious  care 
As  to  this  work  of  Mantegna,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  superior  or  more  perfectly  executed,  where- 
fore if  the  marquis  esteemed  our  artist  before,  he  valued  an  il 
honoured  him  much  more  highly  ever  after.  But  what  is 
more,  Andrea  so  increased  his  reputation  thereby,  that  Pope 
Innocent  VIIL,  having  finished  the  building  oftheBelvidere, 
and  having  been  informed  respecting  the  excellence  of  this 
master  in  painting,  hearing  also  of  the  other  good  qualities 
with  wldeh  he  was  admirably  endowed,  sent  for  him,  as  he 
did  for  many  other  artists,  to  the  end  that  he  might  adorn 
the  fabric  with  his  paintings. 

Repairing  to  Home,  therefore,  Andrea  Mantegna  wont  much 
favomed  and  highly  recommended  by  the  marquis,  who,  to  clo 
him  the  more  honour  made  him  a  knight,  He  wag  very 
amicably  received  by  the  pontiff,  by  whom  he  was  immedi- 
ately commissioned  to  decorate  a  small  chapel  which  is  in  the 
palace.  This  he  accomplished  with  so  much  care  and  good- 
will, that  the  walls  and  ceiling,  minutely  and  elaborately 
adorned  as  they  are,  would  rather  seem  to  be  painted  in 
miniature,  than  decorated  in  fresco,!  The  largest  figures  of 
this  work,  like  all  the  rest  in  fresco,  are  those  above  the 
altar,  where  the  master  has  depicted  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
by  St.  John:  around  the  principal  figures  are  numbers  of 


*  See  the  life  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno,  ante,  p.  104,  note. 

+  These  paintings  were  destroyed  when  Pope  Pius  VI.  enlarged  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  the  addition  of  the  Nuovo  Braemo9  that  Pontiff 
commanding  the  chapel  to  be  demolished  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  deter  him  from  ao  barbarous  an  act. — See  Platner  and  Bunsen, 
Reschreilung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Van,  Itmejarto  di  tivma,  vol.  11.  p.  510, 
affirms  that  there  arc  still  paintings  on  a  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Borgia  apartments,  ascribed  to  Mantegna. 
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people  who,  dives-ting  themselves  of  tht'ir  clothing,  ehcm 
their  intention  to  be  baptiml.  Among  others,  tlieiv  is  one, 
who  is  attempting  to  druw  off  hih  sloekinji,  l)iit  the  dump 
ncsh  of  the  t>km  from  the  heat  of  hus  pikiMm,  CIUIMIU*  it 
to  cling  to  the  h1^,  he  luus  turned  it  over,  luvinjn  his  loot 
OVIT  the  other  lc\t»,  ami  drawing  off  the*  atuekui"  \uth  sueh 
labour  anil  diiliniltv,  that  both  are  rlearly  appaient  in  his 
countenance— a  curious  conceit  which  ut  the  time  awakened 
admiration  iu  all  \\lio  saw  it.  \Ve  are  told  that  the  pop*', 
occupied  with  his  numeious  avocations,  m^Urtrd  to  sjne 
money  to  JNlante^na  so  often  ah  he  could  h,iuk  drsnedit.* 
The  artist,  therefore,  having  to  paint  cirtaiu  A  iitnos  in  /<7'- 
rettit,  amon^i  the  figures  of  his  \u>ik,  repn'sentt'd  that  of 
DisvretioiMMth,  the  rest;  and  the  Popo,  ^ininj;  oiu>  day  to 
stse  the  work,  inquired  of  Aiuhea  what  that  ii#mv  might 
be.  To  \\hich  Mantogiu,  replied,  '(  That  is  Discretion.* 
Wliercnpou  the  pontM*  rejoined:  cclf  thou  wouldcst  have 
her  to  be  well  accompanied,  set  Patience  beside  her.'1  The 
painter  understood  what  his  holiness  intended  to  convey, 
and  never  afterwards  uttered  a  word ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  the  Pope  dismissed  him  with  much  favour,  and 
seut  him  back  to  the  duke  with  honourable  rewards, 

"While  Andrea  worked  in  Home,  he  painted,  besides  the 
chapel  above  named,  a  small  picture  of  Our  Lady  with  the 
Child  sleeping  |  in  her  arms.  The  landscape  is  a  mountain- 
ous country  with  caverns,  wheiem  Jiic  fet  one-out  tern  pro- 
paiing  stone  for  various  kinds  of  work;  all  which  i,s  so 
elaborately  depietnd,  and  finished  with  so  much  patience,  that 
one  lindb  it  chllicuit  to  conceive  how  60  much  can  be  effected 
by  the  point  of  a  pencil.  Tina  picture  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  illustrious  Signer  Don  Francesco  Medici, 
prince  of  Florence,  by  whom  it  is  accounted  among  his  most 
valued  rarities*!  Among  the  drawings  in  my  book,  is  one 


*  In  a  letter  written  from  Ilomc  to  the  Marches?  Francesco,  and  dated 
June  31,  1411,9.,  Mnntegna  complains  of  thia  dieuiHatuiit'e,  and  (h'l'liirc* 
that  it  would  Live  been  bettor  for  him  to  ha\c  rcmdiiHMl  at  home ;  and  in 
a  second  to  the  same  person,  under  date  of  May  15,  m  the  Batwe  ycaij  he 
reiterates  tlua  complaint. — JSee Lettre  Pittot  icfiG,  torn,  vm, 

f  The  Child  ID  not  sleeping,  its  eyes  we  open,  and  turned  towards  thi 
Mother -JM  floi  ,l«32-8. 

J  Still  in  good  prcaervation  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uflizj,— Massetti. 
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in  chiaro-scuro,  on  a  half  sheet  (royal  folio),  "by  the  hand  of 
Mantegna :  the  subject,  a  Judith  placing  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes  in  a  wallet  held  by  a  black  slave.  The  manner  of 
the  chiaro-scuro  there  adopted  is  one  no  longer  used,  the 
arti&t  having  left  the  white  paper  to  serve  for  the  lights,  and 
this  is  done  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  the  separate  hairs 
and  other  minutiae  are  as  clearly  distinguishable  as  they  could 
have  been,  if  ever  so  carefully  executed  with  the  pencil ;  in- 
somuch that  one  might  in  a  certain  sense  rather  call  this  a 
painting  than  a  drawing,* 

Andrea  Mantegna  found  great  pleasure,  as  did  also  Pollai- 
uolo,  in  engraving  on  copper ;  and,  among  other  things,  he 
engraved  his  Triumphs — a  work  of  which  much  account  was 
then  made,  because  better  engravings  had  not  then  been  seen  \ 
One  of  the  last  works  executed  by  this  artist,  was  a  picture 
painted  at  Santa  Maria  clella  Vittoria,  a  church  built  after 
the  design  and  under  the  direction  of  Andrea,  for  the  Mar- 
chese  Francesco,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  latter  on  the  river  Taro,  when  he  was  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  Venetians  against  the  French.  In  this  picturr, 
which  was  placed  on  the  high  altar,  is  the  Virgin  with  the 
Child,  seated  on  a  pedestal,  and  at  her  feet  are  St.  Michad 
the  archangel,  St.  Anna,  and  Joachim;  they  are  recom- 
mending the  marquis — who  is  portrayed  from  the  life  so  ad- 
mirably well,  that  he  seems  alive — to  the  protection  of  Our 
Lady,  who  extends  her  hand  towards  him.;):  And  this  work, 
as  it  then  pleased  every  one,  qnd  still  continues  to  please  all 
who  behold  it,  so  it  satisfied  the  marquis  himself  so  entirely, 
that  he  rewarded  the  skill  and  labour  of  Andrea  most  libe- 
rally, and  the  artist  being  well  recompensed  by  princes  for 

*  This  precious  drawing  makes  pait  of  the  collection  in  the  Uffizj.— 
Massetti. 

f  See  Ottley,  History  ofEngiauwg^c.,  for  numerous  details  respecting 
the  engravings  of  Mantegna  See  also  Zani7  Matei  mil  per  set  vire  alia  i>tot  la 
dell*  intaglio;  and  Bartgch,  Le  Pemtre  Graveur. 

J  This  admirable  picture  was  carried  off  by  the  French  m  1797,  and  is 
utill  at  Paris  (in  the  Louvre).  An  engraving  will  he  found  in  Count  Pom- 
peo  Litta's  Familie  celebn  d'fiaha,  undei  the  name  Gonzaga,  part  iv.  The 
Saints  behind  and  around  the  Virgin  aie  not  piecisely  as  given  by  Vasari, 
they  are  SS.  Michael,  Andrew,  Maurice  and  Longmus,  patron  saints  of  Man- 
tua, St.  John,  as  a  child,  stands  by  the  Virgin.  The  Marquis  is  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  Isabella  d'Este,  and  on  the  pedestal  is  the  Fall  of  Man, 
—See  Lanxi,  vol.  ii,  p.  326. 
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all  his  works,  was  rnaLlecl  honourably  to  maintain  his  con 
dition  of  a  cavalier  to  the  end  of  his  days 

One  of  the  competitors  of  Andrea  was  Loivnzo  da  Lcndi* 
nara,  who  was  considered  by  the  people  of  Padua  to  be  an 
excellout  pniutiT,  and  executed  various  workti  in  tcira-cotta 
also,  for  the  church  of  Sant*  Antonio  in  that  city.  Then1 
wore  besides,  some  others  who  flourihlunl  at  the  same  time 
but  i)tl  no  »icat  eminence,  With  Dario  da  Trevi&o  and 
Marco  Znjipo,  of  Bologna,  Andrea  Mantcgna  constantly 
niaint ainod  the  most  friendly  relations,  having  been  brought 
up  with  thrm  under  the  discipline  of  fcSquau'ione.  For  the 
Fnara  Minors,  thih  Marco  painted  a  Loggia  in  Padua,  ^hich 
serves  them  lor  a  chapter-house;!  and  in  Pesuro  ho  painted  a 
picture  which  is  now  in  the  new  church  of  Sun  Giovanni 
Evangelist;!,}  with  a  portrait  of  Guido  Baldo  da  Montcfel- 
tro,  who  was  at  that  time  captain-general  of  the  Florentines* 
The  Ferrarese  painter,  Stefuno,  was  also  a  friend  of  Manlegna; 
the  works  of  this  artist  are  few,  but  all  tolerably  good.  The 
ornaments  of  the  Sarcophagus  of  Sant'  Antonio,  in  Padua, 
are  by  his  hand ;  and  he  likewise  painted  a  Madonna,  which 
is  called  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar.  § 

But  to  return  to  Andrea ;  this  master  built  and  adorned 


*  Lorenzo  Cano^o  da  Lendinara,  with  his  brother  Cnstoforo,  produced 
admirable  Intarbiatura,  some  of  which  arc  happily  still  in  tlio  S.ic'ibty  of 
S  mt'  Antonio  in  Padua  ,  but  others,  unfortunately,  perished  in  1 7 17  —  bee 
Uundolfbe,  PitiUTS  th  P(iilova9&ic ,  pp.  31,  20!)  In  the  Catliedial  ol'Lucci^ 
.ireothoi  Hpccimunsof  Intawmby  the  wmomaatera;  but  their  fuu'Ht  \voik 
of  this  kind  ia  on  the  hunts  around  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Modunu. 
— See  Morelli,  Anonuno.  See  also  Tiraboschi,  Bibhoteoa  Afalcnose,  torn. 
vi.  p.  455,  rt  strq. 

f  The  Marehcbe  Selvatico  declares  Vasari  to  have  (<  fallen  into  a  gross 
error  in  this  atiscrtinn,  the  chapter-house  of  the  Friars  MIUOJH  having 
been  painted  partly  by  Giotto,  and  partly  by  able  followers  of  that  schoul," 
He  adds  that  these  frescoes  were  whitened  over  many  yearn  WUCT,  but 
some  portions  of  them  had  with  great  pains  and  labour  been  freed  from 
the  whitewash,  when  "  who  could  have  imagined  it  I "  he  asks,  in  well- 
founded  amaze,  "  those  Friars  who  are  mad  for  the  cctndido ;  on  their  wulK," 
that  is  to  say,  "  took  the  whitening  brush  and  covered  them  over  again  '" 

t  The  picture  of  Marco  Zoppo  was  st)ld,  "Ah,  wretched  that  we  aro,'1 
says  the  grieving  Italian,  and  sent  to  Berlin,  where  it  still  remains. 

§  Still  in  existence,  but  sometimes  attributed  to  Fra  I'^lippo  —Set* 
Bramloleso,  ut  supra.  According  to  Buruffaldi,  the  family  name  of  th« 
Stefano  here  mentioned  was  Falzagallom.— See  Vite  ctei  JPiitori  Ferrargti* 
Fen-am,  1044,  torn.  i.  p.  155, 
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with  paintings  a  most  beautiful  lioase  in  Mantu  i  for  his  own 
us>e;  this  he  enjoyed  while  he  lived.*  He  departed  to  a 
better  life  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  buried  with  honourable 
obsequies  in  Sant' Andrea;  on  his  tomb5 1  over  which  ib  his 
likouess  in  bronze,  was  placed  the  following  epitaph:  — 

"  E\w  lint  em  hitnc  novis,  si  non  ptatponis  AptRi 
JEma  Mantinete  qui  simulama  vides." 

Andrea  Mantegna  was  so  kindly  in  all  his  actions,  and  in 
every  way  so  estimable,  that  his  memory  must  ever  be  held 
m  cordial  respect,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  through 
the  whole  world ;  he  therefore  well  merited,  no  less  for  the 
purity  of  his  life  and  gentle  courtesy  of  his  manners,  than 
for  the  excellence  of  his  paintings,  the  distinction  of  being 
celebrated  by  Ariosto,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
xxxiii  canto,  enumerates  him  among  the  most  illustrious 
painters  of  his  time,  as  thus : 

te Leonw dot  Andrea  Mantegna,  Gtan  Bellino" 

This  master  taught  a  much  improved  method  of  executing 
the  foi  eshortening  of  figures  from  below  upwards,  which 
was,  without  doubt,  a  remarkable  and  difficult  invention.  * 
He  also  took  great  pleasure,  aa  we  have  related  before,  in  the 
reproduction  of  figures  by  engraving  on  copper,  which  is 
indeed  a  truly  valuable  acquisition  to  art ;  for  by  this  means 
not  only  has  the  whole  world  obtained  the  power  of  seeing 
many  of  his  works,  as,  for  example,  the  Bacchanalia,  the 
Battle  of  Marine  Monsters,  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
the  Sepulture  of  Christ,  and  his  Resurrection,  with  Longinus 
and  Sant'  Andrea,  all  engraved  by  Mantegna  himself,  but 
in  like  manner  every  one  is  now  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
manner  of  all  the  masters  who  have  ever  lived. 

*  The  later  Italian  commentators  insist  on  making  us  believe  their  leha 
encouraging  declaration,  that  Mantegnd  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  nut 
in  the  ease  described  by  Vasan,  but  in  grinding  poverty;  they  further 
•giaintain,  that  he  was  not  able  to  continue  m  the  house  he  had  built, 

f  The  date  of  Mantegna's  death  IB  well-authenticated.  He  died  in  1506. 
The  date,  1516,  w  placed  over  the  bust  which  surmounts  his  tomb,  but  is 
not  the  date  of  the  master's  death. 

*  See  Ottley,  Italian  Schools  of  Design,  p.  Iff.   One  of  the  most  re- 
markable  instances  of  the  pleasuie  taken  by  Mantegna  in  contending  with 
the  difficulties  of  foreshortening  is   said  to  be  that  of  the  Dead  Christ 
at  Milan  (m  the  Brera).     There  are  four  paintings  by  this  master  at 
Hampton  Court,  besides  the  Triumph  of  Caesar1  and  in  the  Pembroke 
Gallery  is  thai1  of  Judith  and  Holofernes,  described  in  the  text,  see  p.  271. 

YOL,  U.  T 
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THE  FLORENTINK  PAINTKR,  FILIPPO 

I  Kin—  mil*  Kid,1!,] 


THERE  lived  at  the  same  time  )  in  "Florence  a  painter  of 
line  genius  and  admirable  powm  of  huoution.  Kilippo 
namely,  aon  of  Fra  Filippo  del  Carmine,  who,  following  tho 
stops  of  his  deceased  father  in  the  art  of  painting,  was 
brought  up  and  instructed,  being  still  a  youth  at  hit*  tuthert* 
death,  by  Sandro  Botticello,  although  the  i  at  her  on  per- 
ceiving his  death  approaching,  had  given  him  in  charge  to 
Fra  Diamante,  his  most  intimate  friend,  nuy,  almost  brother. 
Filippo  wan  endowed  with  much  originality;  he  dinplayetl 
the  niObt  copious  invention  in  hus  paintings,  and  theovna- 
inentsi  he  added  were  HO  new,  so  fanciful,  and  so  richly  \  aricd, 
that  ho  must  be  considered  the  first  who  taught  tho  moderns 
the  new  method  of  giving  variety  to  tho  liabiliuii'iil.s,  and 
who  first  embellished  his  figures  by  adorning  them  with 
vestments  after  the  antique.}:  Filippo  was  also  tlw  lir*t  who 
employed  the  grotesque  niaakaj  executed  in  tho  manner  of 
the  ancients,  and  which  he  used  as  decorations  in  ffir/cs  or 
frame-works,  in  terretttt,  and  coloured,  displaying  more  correct 
drawing  and  a  more  finished  grace  than  any  of  the  masters 
who  preceded  him  had  done.  It  was  indeed  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see  the  extraordinary  fancies  exhibited  in  painting 
by  tliis  artist  ;  but  what  is  more,  Filippo  never  executed  uny 
work  whatever  wherein  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  Koman 
antiquities,  which  he  studied  with  unwearied  diligence.  Hel- 
mets, for  example,  banners,  trophies,  vases,  buskins,  orna- 
ments of  the  Temples,  head-dresses  of  various  kinds,  draperies 
of  different  sorts,  mantles,  armour,  the  toga,  swords,  Hcimitars, 
and  other  matters  of  similar  kind,  so  varied  and  beautiful, 
that  those  who  follow  arc  under  great  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion to  Filippo  for  the  rich  embellishment  which  he  huts  thus 
added  to  this  department  of  art,  § 

*  More  frequently  called  Fihppino,  as  ho  sometimes  subscribes  hungelf, 
to  distinguish  his  works  from  those  of  Fra  Filippo,  his  father. 

+  The  time  of  Mantegna  that  is. 

J  The  Florentine  commentators  remark,  that  Vaaaori  would  have  ox,. 
pressed  himself  more  accurately,  had  he  said,  "  among  the  first;"  Squar- 
cionc  and  Mantegna  having  preceded  Filippino  in  the  adoption  ot  veat- 
ments  after  the  antique. 

$  Benvenuto  Cellini  /elates,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  ho  had  «Kin 
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WhLe  yet  in  his  first  youth,  lliis  master  completed  the 
Chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  at 
Florence,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Masolino,  and  con- 
tinued but  not  entirely  finished  by  Masaccio,*  who  was  also 
interrupted  in  his  labours  by  death.  It  was  thus  from  the 
hand  of  Filippo  that  the  work  received  its  ultimate  per- 
fection, that  master  completing  what  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished of  an  unfinished  picture,  representing  SS.  Pietro  and 
Paolo,  who  restore  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  from  the 
dead.  In  the  figure  of  the  undraped  youth,  Filippo  por- 
trayed the  features  of  the  painter  Francesco  Granacci,  then 
very  young ;  he  also  depicted  that  of  the  Cavalier,  Messer 
Tommaso  Soderini,  in  this  work,  with  those  of  Piero  Guicci- 
ardini,  father  of  Messer  Francesco,  who  has  written  the 
Stone;  of  Piero  del  Pugliese,  of  the  poet  Luigi  Pucci,  of 
Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  and  finally  of  himself,  as  a  youth,  which 
he  then  was;  the  last-mentioned  portrait  he  never  painted 
again  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  which  cause  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  procure  a  likeness  of  him  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  |  In  the  story  following  thia,  Filippo  painted  the 
portrait  of  his  master,  Sandro  Botticello,  with  many  other 
friends  and  distinguished  men ;  among  these  was  the  broker, 
Eaggio,  a  man  of  singular  talent  and  very  witty,  the  same 
who  executed  the  whole  Inferno  of  Dante,  in  relief,  on  a 
shell,  with  all  the  "circles"  and  divisions  of  its  dark  caverns, 
and,  finally,  its  lowest  deep  \  all  the  figures,  and  every  other 
minutia,  are  measured  in  their  exact  proportions,  and  all  as 
they  had  been  most  ingeniously  imagined  and  described  by 
that  great  poet,  which  was  at  the  time  considered  an  ad- 
mirable performance.  Filippo  afterwards  painted  a  picture 
in  tempera  for  the  chapel  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese  at  Cam- 
pora,  a  place  belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  outside 
the  gate  of  Florence.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  San 
Bernardo,  who  is  in  a  wood  writing,  and  to  whom  our  Lady 
appears,  surrounded  by  Angels ;  it  has  been  much  admired 
for  the  various  accessories  introduced  by  the  painter;  as,  for 

many  books  m  the  possession  of  a  son  of  Filippino^  filled  with  drawings 
of  the  Roman  antiquitiea,  which  the  latter  had  taken  from  the  originate. 
*  See  the  Uvea  of  Maaolmo  and  Masaccio  respectively,  vol.  u 
f  The  portraits  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  and  Fmppo  are  not  in  the  picture 
here  named,  but  in  that  of  St.  Peter  condemned  to  death. 

T2 
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example,  the  rocks,  trees,  and  shrubs,  the  books,  and  similar 
things;  there  is  besides  the  portrait  of  the  above-named  Fran- 
cesco, so  truly  natural,  that  it  wants  nothing  but  the  power 
of  speech  to  be  alive.  This  picture  was  removed  from  its 
ilace  during  the  siege,  and  was  deposited  for  safety  in  the 
ibbey  of  Florence.  *  In  the  church  of  San  Spirito  in  the 
same  city,  Filippino  painted  a  picture  for  Tanai  dej  Nerli,f 
the  subject  is  the  Virgin,  with  San  Martino,  San  Niccolo, 
and  Santa  Catenna ;  he  executed  another  in  the  church  of 
San  Brancazio  (Pancrazio),  for  the  chapel  of  the  Rucellai 
family, }  with  a  Crucifix,  and  two  figures  on  a  gold  ground 
for  the  church  of  San  Raffaello.§  In  the  church  of  San 
Francesco,  situate  without  the  gate  of  San  Miniato,  there  is 
a  picture  by  Filippino  in  front  of  the  Sacristy  3  it  represents 
the  Almighty  Father  with  children  around  him ;  ||  and  at  the 
Palco,  a  house  of  the  barefooted  monks  outside  the  city  of 
Prato,  ^[  there  is  also  a  picture  by  this  master.  In  the  same 
place  there  is  a  small  painting  by  Filippo,  which  has  been 
greatly  extolled  ;  it  is  in  the  audience-chamber  of  the  prior, 
and  represents  Our  Lady,  with  San  Stefano  and  San  Giovanni 
Batista.**  This  master  likewise  painted  a  Tabernacle  in 
fresco  at  the  corner  of  the  Mercatale  (also  in  Prato),  opposite 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  near  some  houses 
belonging  to  the  nuns.  In  this  work  there  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  figure  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  midst  of  a  choir  of 

*  It  is  now  m  the  church,  over  the  altar  of  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance. — Ed*  Flot  ,  1832, 

f  Still  m  the  same  chapel. — Ibid. 

i  On  the  suppression  of  the  church,  this  picture,  a  Madonna,  with  the 
Divine  Child,  and  S3,  Jerome  and  Dommick,  was  removed  to  the  RucelUi 
Palace.-JM. 

§  This  church,  pioperly  San  Ruffelo,  was  suppressed,  and  the  fate  of  the 
picture  is  not  known  ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  ascribed  to 
Filippino,  which  has  the  Crucifix  and  figures  on  a  gold  ground,  as  here 
described, 

(|  The  fate  of  this  picture  cannot  now  he  ascertained 
1  f  Masselh  informs  us  that  this  picture  was  sold  in  1785  ;  and  he  further 
says  that  it  was  in  the  Gallery  of  Munich  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  (1838). 
From  the  catalogue  of  that  Gallery  it  would  seem  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Saviour 
appearing  to  the  Virgin  after  his  crucifixion.  In  the  predella  is  the  Dead 
ChJist,  supported  by  an  Angel  with  four  Saints  SS.  Francesco,  Domenico, 
Agostmo,  and  Celestino,  namely. 

**  A  painting  by  Filippino  is  still  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Prato,  but  the 
figure  of  San  Sebastian  is  not  one  of  those  portrayed  in  it. 
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seraphim,  the  whole  group  is  surrounded  by  t  brilliant  light; 
and  among  other  peculiarities  of  this  picture  may  be  re- 
marked the  art  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  Dragon,  which 
is  beneath  the  feet  of  Santa  Margareta,  a  monster  of  aspect 
so  horribly  stiange  and  loathsome,  that  one  sees  clearly  the 
ubode  of  venom,  fire,  and  death  in  that  frightful  figure.* 
The  whole  of  the  work  is,  moreover,  remarkable  for  the 
fieshnesa  and  animation  of  the  colouring,  qualities  for  which 
it  merits  the  highest  praise,  f 

Filippino  also  executed  paintings  in  Lucca  ;  among  these 
is  a  picture  for  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  church  of  San 
Ponziano,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.f  In  the 
centre  of  this  chapel  there  is  also  a  very  beautiful  relief  by 
the  hand  of  that  most  excellent  sculptor,  Andrea  Sansovino; 
it  is  within  a  recess,  and  exhibits  the  figure  of  Sant'  An- 
tonio. 

*  «  Maiden  Mergrete  tho'  [then] 
Loked  her  beside, 
And  sees  a  loathly  dragon 
Out  of  an  him  [corner]  glide, 
His  eyen  were  f'ul  gnesly3 
His  mouth  opened  wide, 
And  Margrete  mi*ht  no  where  flee- 
There  she  must  abide. 

"Maiden  Margrete 

Stood  still  as  any  stone, 

And  that  loathly  worm, 

To  her-ward  gan  gone, 

Took  hei  in  his  ioul  mouth, 

And  swallowed  her  flesh  and  bone. 

Annon  he  brast— 

Damage  hath  she  none ! 

Maiden  Mergrete, 

Upon  the  diagon  stood  ; 

Blythe  was  her  harte 

And  joyful  was  her  mood." — 

Auchinleck  MSS  as  quoted  by  Mi 3.  Jameson, -Sec  Pottry  of  Sacred 
md Legendary  Art,  vol  u  p.  \&Q3et  seq. 

t  This  fresco  is  still  in  existence,  but  has  been  much  injured,  and  more 
by  the  barbarous  treatment  it  has  received  than  by  time.  The  dress  oi  the 
Virgin  in  particular  having  been  scraped  away  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting 
the  ultia-manne  with  which  it  was  painted 

J  The  church  has  been  suppressed,  but  we  gather  from  the  guides  com- 
piled by  Trcnta  and  Sun  Quintmo,  that  thi*  picture  was  not  to  be  fount  ML 
the  building  even  at  the  time  of  its  suppression. 
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Being  invited  to  Hungary  by  King  Matthias,  Filippo  de- 
clined to  go  thither,  but  painted  two  very  beautiful  pictures 
in  Florence  for  that  monarch,  which  were  sent  to  him,  and 
in  one  of  which  was  the  portrait  of  Matthias,  as  he  appears 
on  the  medals,  Filippo  likewise  sent  various  works  to 
Genoa,  *  and  for  the  church  of  San  Domemco,  in  Bologna, 
he  painted  a  picture  of  San  Sebastiano,  which  is  woithy  of 
the  utmost  praise ;  it  is  on  the  left  of  the  chapel  of  the  high 
altar,  f  For  Tanai  de'Nerli,  Filippo  painted  a  second  picture 
in  the  church  of  San  Salvadore,  near  Florence,  and  for  his 
friend  Piero  delPugliese  he  executed  a  story  in  small  figures, 
finished  with  so  much  art  and  care,  that  on  being  requested 
by  another  citizen  to  paint  a  similar  one  for  him,  the  master 
refused  to  attempt  it,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  produce  such  another.}: 

After  completing  these  works,  Filippo  undertook  an  im- 
portant one  in  Rome  for  the  Neapolitan  Cardinal,  Olivieri 
Carafta,  being  entreated  thereto  by  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  the 
elder,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  cardinal's.  On  his  way  to 
Rome  for  this  purpose,  Filippo  passed  through  Spoleto  at  the 
request  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  a  marble  tomb  for  his  father,  Fra  Filippo, 
which  Lorenzo  had  determined  to  erect  at  his  own  cost,  since 
he  could  not  obtain  from  the  people  of  Spoleto  the  remains 
of  Fra  Filippo,  to  deposit  them  in  Florence  as  he  had  desired. 
Filippino  prepared  a  design  accordingly  in  a  very  good  man- 
lier \  and,  after  that  design,  Lorenzo  caused  the  monument 
to  be  richly  and  handsomely  constructed,  as  we  have  already 

*  In  the  church  of  San  Teodoro  in  Genoa,  is  an  admirable  and  well 
preserved  picture  by  this  master;  it  represents  St  Sebastian  between  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis.  In  a  lunette  above  these  figures  is  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child,  and  with  an  Angel  on  each  sule.  This  woik  bears 
the  inscription,  Phihppmns  Florentine  f  awe  bat  —Fvibter 

t  This  picture  is  still  in  San  Domeiuco,  and  represents  the  Marriage  of 
St  Catharine,  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  and  other  Saints.  It  bears  the 
following  mscnption  :  Opus  FthppmiFlor.PicL,  A.  s.3MOCCCOi  — liuincom, 
Guida  di  Bologna. 

J  Of  the  pictures  here  mentioned  as  painted  for  T,mai  de'  Nerli,  and 
Piero  del  Pugliese,  no  authentic  account  tan  be  obtained,  There  ure  two 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  One,  a  round  picture  with  the  Madonna  and  Angels; 
the  other,  the  Death  of  Lucietia  (figures  very  small),  but  though  both  a»o 
by  Filippino,  we  will  not  affirm  that  these  ate  the  \voriis  hero  alluded  tu  by 
Vaaari.— Ma&setti. 
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related.  *  Arrived  m  Rome,  Filippo  painted  a  Chapel  for 
the  above-named  Cardinal  Caraffa,  in  the  church  of  the  Mi- 
nerva; he  there  depicted  events  from  the  Life  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  with  certain  poetical  compositions,  all  of  which 
were  ingeniously  invented  hy  himself,  to  whom  Nature  was 
at  all  times  propitious  in  such  matters.]  Here,  then,  we 
find  Faith,  by  whom  Infidelity,  with  all  heretics  and  sceptics, 
has  been  made  prisoner.  Despair  is,  in  like  manner,  seen  to 
be  vanquished  by  Hope,  and  other  Virtues  also  subjugate  the 
Vices  which  are  their  opposite.  In  another  compartment 
St.  Thomas  is  seated  in  the  Professor's  chair,  defending  the 
Church  against  a  School  of  heretics,  and  beneath  his  feet  lie 
conquered  Sabellius,  Arian,  Averroes,  and  others ;  the  dra- 
peries of  all  these  figures  are  exceedingly  graceful  and 
appropriate,  In  our  book  of  drawings  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  story  above  described,  by  Filippo  himself,  with  several 
others  by  the  same  hand,  all  so  ably  executed  that  they  could 
not  be  improved  There  is  besides  in  this  chapel  the  delinea- 
tion of  that  event  in  the  life  of  St  Thomas,  when  the  saint  being 
in  prayer,  was  addressed  by  the  crucifix,  which  said  to  him, 
— Bern  scripsisti  di  me  Thoma.  A  companion  of  St.  Thomas, 
hearing  the  Ciucilixthus  speaking,  stands  utterly  confounded 
and  almost  beside  himself.  On  the  altar-piece  is  the  Virgin 
receiving  the  Annunciation  from  the  Angel  Gabriel,:}:  and 
on  the  principal  wall  is  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  with 
the  twelve  Apostles  round  her  tomb.  The  whole  work  was 
and  is  considered  extremely  fine,  and  for  a  painting  in  fresco 
is  admirably  executed.  The  above-named  Olivieri  CarafFa, 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia,  is  portrayed  in  it  from  the 

*  See  the  life  of  Fra  Filippo,  ante,  p  86. 

t  The  frescoes  of  this  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  the  lunette  to  the 
right,  which  is  tolerably  well  preserved,  have  suffered  much,  both  from  time 
and  restoration. — Botta.}  i  1759,  The  Deputation,  of  St.  Thomas  h«xs  been 
engraved  in  the  Ape  Italiana  delle  belle  Arti,  vol.  m.tav.x  ;  and  by  Rosmi, 
Storia,  &:c,,tav.  Ixvni. 

J  The  Angel  Gabriel  may  m  this  instance  be  considered  as  announcing 
the  death  of  theViigm  rather  than  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  This  will  be 
determined  by  tho  symbol  borne  in  his  hanrf.  If  that  be  the  lily,  it  is  an 
Annunciation,  commonly  so  called ;  if  a  palm-branch  alone,  or  one  crowned 
with  stars,  we  may  consider  it  the  announcement  of  Death,  The  painting 
IB  still  m  existence,  but  the  present  writer  has  no  immediate  opportunity 
ot  reiernng  to  it,  nor  is  she  acquainted  with  any  engraving  of  this  work, 
though  such  may  and  probably  does  exist. 
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life,  and  that  prelate  was  deposited  in  the  cliapel  on  his 
death,  in  the  year  1511,*  hut  was  after vvarck  taken  to 
Naples,  and  interred  m  the  Episcopal  cliapel. 

Having  returned  to  Florence,  Filippo  undertook  to  paint, 
at  his  leisure,  the  chapel  belonging  to  Filippo  Strozzi  the 
elder,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  but  luuing 
completed  the  ceiling  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ixome; 
here,  for  the  same  cardinal  Caraffa,  he  constructed  a  Tomb 
with  ornaments  of  stucco,  as  also  certain  figures  in  the  recess 
of  a  small  chapel  beside  that  above  described,  in  the  church 
of  the  Minerva,  with  other  figures,  some  of  which  woi  c,  in 
part,  executed  by  Filippo's  disciple,  Raffaelhno  del  Garbo.-j 
The  cliapel  of'the  tomb  was  estimated  by  Maestro  Lanzilago, 
of  Padua,  and  by  the  Roman,  Antonio  called  Antoniabso, 
two  of  the  best  painters  then  in  Rome,  at  two  thousand  goltl 
ducats,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ultra-marine  and  the  oxpcnseh 
of  the  masters  assistants.  When  Filippo,  therefore,  luul 
received  this  sum  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  before-mentioned  chapel  of  the  Strozzi,  with  bo 
much  judgment  and  such  admirable  design,  that  the  work 
awakens  astonishment  in  all  who  behold  it,  and  not  for  those 
qualities  only,  but  also  for  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
many  fanciful  objects  depicted  in  it;  among  these  may  be 
enumerated  men  in  armour,  temples,  vases,  helmets-,  with 
their  crests,  and  other  arms,  trophies,  banners,  spears,  dra- 
peries of  various  kinds,  buskins,  ornaments  for  the  head, 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  other  things,  all  painted  in  so 
admirable  a  manner,  that  they  merit  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, i  Among  the  events  depicted  in  this  work,  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Drusiana  by  St  John  the  evangelist,,  and 
the  amazement  experienced  by  the  surrounding  people,  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  who  restores  life  to  the  dead  by  a  simple  sign 
of  the  cross,  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  force  and  truth  ; 


*  An  error  most  probably  of  the  press.  Cardinal  Ohviero  CarafFa  died 
in  1551,  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old  —  Ed  Mor,,184G-0. 

f  These  works  also  have  been  ruined  by  i  estovers — Ilottari. 

j  The  beauty  of  the  female  heads  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark.  This 
work  is  upon  the  whole  in  tolerable  preservation,  except  that  it  has  \x»en 
somewhat  injured  in  the  lower  parts  It  has  also  been  restored  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  we  learn  from  n  marble  tablet  m  the  chapel.  This  was  done  by 
command  of  the  brothers  Filippo  and  Ferdmando  Stroza,  in  the  year  1753, 
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this  is  more  particularly  manifest  in  the  face  of  a  priest  or 
philosopher,  for  he  may  be  either,  whc  stands  near,  in  the 
very  extremity  of  astonishment:  he  is  dies&ed  after  the 
antique,  and  bears  a  vase  in  his  hands.  In  the  same  story, 
moreover,  and  among  the  numerous  figures  of  women, 
variously  apparelled,  is  a  boy,  who,  teinfied  by  the  attack  of 
a  little  red  and  white  spaniel,  which  has  seized  him  by  his 
tunic,  turns  round  to  the  mother,  and,  hiding  himself  among 
the  folds  of  her  garments,  seems  as  entirely  possessed  by  his 
fear  of  being  bitten  by  the  dog,  as  the  woman  is  with  her 
amazement,  and  a  sort  of  dread  and  horror,  as  she  witnesses 
the  resurrection  of  Drusiana.*  Near  this,  and  where  San 
Giovanni  is  seen  boiled  in  oil,  the  expression  of  rage  in  the 
countenance  of  the  judge,  who  commands  that  the  fire  shall 
be  increased,  is  rendered  with  extraordinary  power;  the 
reflection  of  the  flames  on  the  face  of  him  who  blows  the 
fire  is  also  fine,  and  all  the  figures  are  painted  in  varied  and 
beautiful  attitudes.  On  the  opposite  side  is  represented  San 
Filippo  in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  causing  to  come  forth  fi  om 
beneath  the  altar  the  Serpent,  which  has  killed  the  son  of 
the  king  by  the  foetid  odours  emitted  from  it.  The  master 
here  painted,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  a  cleft,  through 
which  the  serpent  ciawls  from  beneath  it,  and  the  fiacture 
thus  depicted  is  so  natural,  that  one  evening  a  scholar  of 
Filippo,  desiring  to  hide  something,  I  know  not  what,  that 
it  might  not  be  seen  by  some  one  who  was  knocking  at  the 
door,  ran  in  haste  to  this  hole  to  conceal  what  lie  held  within 
it,  but  was  foiled  of  his  purpose,  Filippo  displayed  equal 
art  in  the  Serpent  itself,  insomuch  that  the  venom,  the  foetid 
breath,  and  the  fire,  seem  rather  to  be  real  than  merely 
painted,  The  invention  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  saint 
is  crucified,  has  also  been  much  commended ;  the  artist 
would  seem  to  have  figured  to  himself  that  San  Filippo  had 
been  fastened  to  the  cross  while  it  lay  extended  on  the  earth, 
and  to  have  been  then  raised  and  dragged  aloft  by  means  of 
ropes,  cords,  and  stakes;  these  ropes  being  carried  arount1 
the  fragments  of  old  buildings,  as  pillars,  basements,  and  the 


*  For  the  legend  of  Drusiana,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mrs,  Jameson's 
San ed  and  Legendary  Ait,  vol.  n,  p.  188,  where  ho  will  also  find  som« 
judicious  remarks  on  this  picture. 
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like,  an  I  then  drawn  by  numerous  assistants.  The  weight 
of  the  cross  and  of  the  undrapecl  saint  extended  upon  it,  is 
supported  on  the  other  side  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  up- 
holds the  end  of  the  cross  by  means  of  a  ladder  winch  he 
has  placed  beneath  it ;  the  other  supports  the  pait  he  holds 
with  the  help  of  a  stake,  while  two  more,  moving  the  foot  of 
the  cross  with  a  lever,  are  gradually  bringing  it  to  the  hole 
whei  ein  it  is  to  be  placed  upright,  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  execute  all  this  better  than  it  is  here  done  (whether  wo 
consider  the  invention  or  design),  whatever  art  or  industry 
might  be  applied  to  the  work.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
accessories  of  different  kinds  painted  in  chiaro-scuro  to  re- 
semble maible,  all  exhibiting  the  richest  variety  and  the 
most  admirable  design.* 

In  San  Donate,  near  Florence,  called  the  Scopeto,  Filippo 
painted  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  for  the  Scopetine  friars. 
This  picture  he  executed  with  great  care,  and  in  the  figuie 
of  an  Astrologer,  holding  a  quadrant  in  Ins  hand,  he  pour- 
trayed  the  likeness  of  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici,  the  elder, 
son  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  with  that  of  Giovanni,  father  of  the 
Signer  Giovanni  de'  Medici ;  that  of  another  Pier  Francesco, 
brother  of  the  above-named  Signer  Giovanni,  and  those  of 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  f  In  this  work  there 
are  Moors  and  Indians,  in  singularly  arranged  di  esses,  and  a 
hut  or  cabin,  of  the  most  fanciful  character  imaginable  J 
In  a  Loggia,  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  Filippo  commenced  a 
Sacrifice,  in  fresco,  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  but  this  work 
remained  unfmi&hed.§  For  the  nuns  of  San  Girolumo,  on 
the  acclivity  of  San  Giorgio,  in  Florence,  he  also  com- 
menced a  picture  for  the  high  altar ;  this  was  successfully 
continued  after  his  death  by  the  Spanish  painter  Alonzo 
Berughetta,  but  was  finished  by  other  artists,  the  Spaniard 
having  returned  to  his  native  land  before  its  complction.g 

*  Still  in  good  preservation. 

t  The  reader  who  shall  desire  minute  details  respecting  the  House  01 
Medici  m  its  diffeicnt  branches,  will  find  them  in  the  Famiylie  celcbn 
Itahane,  of  Count  Pompeo  Litta. 

J  This  picture  is  m  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  it  is  m  good  preservation, 
and  hears  the  name  of  the  master  —Ma^elh 

g  This  work  also  is  still  in  existence.— JM. 

[[  Alonzo  Benughetta  of  Paiedes,  one  of  the  imitators  of  Michael  An- 
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Tlie  painting  in  that  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Signoria, 
wherein  the  Council  of  Eight*  hold  their  sittings,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Filippo,  who  prepared  the  drawings  for  another 
large  picture,  with  its  decorations,  to  "be  placed  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Council ;  but  the  death  of  tlie  master  ensuing  soon 
after,  this  debign  was  never  put  into  execution,  although  the 
ornament  or  frame-work  was  already  carved,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Messcr  Baccio  Baldini,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  natural  philosopher,  who  is  a  lover  of  all  the  arts, 
For  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Florence,  Filippo  painted  a 
very  beautiful  figure  of  San  Girolamo  ;f  and  commenced  u 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  for  the  friars  of  the  Nunziata : 
of  this  latter  work  he  finished  the  figures  from  the  middle 
upward  only,t  seeing  that  he  was  then  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  by  that  constriction  of  the  throat  commonly  called 
quinsy,  or  squiuancia,§  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Having  been  ever  courteous,  obliging,  and  fiicndly, 
Fihppo  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  known  him,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  youth  of  Florence,  his  noble  native  city ; 
who,  in  the  public  festiv  als,  masks,  and  other  spectacles,  were 
always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  readiness  and  inven- 
tive genius,  for  in  these  matters  this  artist  has  never  harl  his 
equal.  Fihppo  gave  proof  of  so  much  excellence,  in  all  his 
actions,  as  to  have  entirely  effaced  the  stain  (to  whatever 
extent  it  may  have  existed)  left  to  him  by  his  father — effaced 
it  I  say,  not  only  by  the  eminence  he  attained  m  art, 
wherein  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries— but 
also  by  the  modest  propriety  of  his  .life,  and  above  all  by  an 
obliging  and  friendly  disposition,  the  effect  of  which  on  every 

gelo,  is  the  artist  here  meant. — SeeFionllo,  Geschichte  der  Male?  eit  vol.  iv. 
p,  94  —Geiman  Edition  oj  Vtuan. 

*  This  work,  long  attributed  to  GhirLindajo,  but  restored  to  its  author  by 
Rumohr,  is  also  in  theUffizj;  it  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  with 
Saints,  Angola,  &c, 

f  Of  this  picture  no  well-authenticated  information  can  be  obtained. 

J  The  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  painting,  that  is  to  sav,  not,  aa 
the  manner  of  Vasari  might  imply,  the  upper  half  of  the  figures  The 
lower  pan  of  the  picture  was  painted  by  Pietro  Perugmo :  the  work  is  now 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.— Ed.  Flor,9 18S2-8 

§  Then  called     aprcmiuusia,  sprinanzia,    scheranzia^   now   angina,— 
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heart,  and  its  power  to  conciliate  all  minds,  can  be  fully 
known  to  those  only  who  have  experienced  it.  Filippo 
was  buried  by  his  sons*  in  San  Michele  Bisdomini,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1505  j  and  while  the  funeral  procession  was 
passing  all  the  shops  in  the  Via  de'  Servi  were  closed,  as  is 
done  for  the  most  part  at  the  funerals  of  princes  only. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Filippo,  none  of  whom  equalled 
the  excellence  of  their  master  by  many  degrees,  was  Eaffa- 
ellino  del  Garbo,  who  performed  many  works,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  proper  place  jf  although  he  did 
not  justify  the  opinion  formed  and  hopes  conceived  of  him 
by  Filippo  in  his  life-time,  and  when  Raffiiellmo  was  only  u 
youth.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fruits  do  not  always 
fulfil  the  promise  made  by  the  blossoms  which  are  seen  in 
the  spring ;  neither  was  Niccolb  Zoccolo,  or  as  others  call 
him  Niccolb  Cartoni,  who  was  also  a  disciple  of  Filippo, 
particularly  distinguished  in  art ;  he  painted  the  wall  above 
the  altar  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate,  in  the 
city  of  Arezzo,  and  a  small  picture  in  the  church  of  Sam1 
Agnesa,  which  was  tolerably  well  executed.  Over  a  lavatory, 
in  the  abbey  of  Santa  Fiora,  there  is  a  picture  by  this  artist, 
which  represents  Christ  asking  water  to  drink  from  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  Mccolo  executed  many  other  works,  but 
as  they  are  of  ordinary  merit  only,  they  need  not  be 
enumerated.f 

*  The  Italian  commentators  remark  that  the  eldest  son  of  Filippo  could 
not  have  been  more  than  seven  years  old,  at  the  time  of  hi&  father's  death, 
the  latter  not  being  married  until  the  year  1497  ;  but  the  children,  as  the 
paitie^most  deeply  interested,  might  still  be  considered  as  chief  mourners, 
vhich  ia  all  that  Vasari  nef  d  here  be  considered  to  mean. 

f  In  the  life  of  Raffaellmo  del  Garbo,  which  follows. 

J  The  Florentine  edition  of  Vasau,  published  in  1772,  declares  the 
frescoes  painted  by  Niceold,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate,  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  as  was  also  the  picture  of  the  Samaritan 
in  Santa  Flora.  The  picture  in  Sant'  Agnesa  has  long  been  lost, 
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BERNARDINO  PINTURICCHIO,*  PAINTER  OF  PERUGIA. 
[BORN  1454— DIED  1513.] 

As  many  are  aided  by  fortune,  without  being  endowed  with 
extraordinary  ability,  so  are  there  numbers  of  able  men,  on 
the  contrary,  who  are  constantly  persecuted  by  an  adverse 
destiny.  From  this  we  perceive  clearly,  that  fortune's 
favourite  children  are  those  who  depend  on  her  only,  un- 
aided by  ability  of  any  kind,  for  it  pleases  her  to  exalt  such 
by  her  favour,  as  would  never  have  made  themselves  known 
by  means  of  their  own  merit,  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance 
in  Pinturicchio,  of  Perugia  ,i  who,  although  he  performed 
many  labours,  and  received  aid  from  many  persons,  had 
nevertheless  a  much  greater  name  than  was  merited  by  his 
works.  Pinturicchio  did  indeed  obtain  much  opportunity 
for  practice,  and  had  considerable  facility  in  the  execution  ot 
works  of  a  large  kind ;  he  constantly  kept  about  him  a  large 
number  of  assistants,  from  whom  he  had  much  help  in  his 
works.  Having  painted  many  pictures  in  his  youth,  under 
Pietro  Perugino,  his  master,:}  for  which  he  obtained  the 
third  part  of  all  the  gains  made  by  them  ;  Pinturicchio  was 
invited  to  Siena,  where  he  was  employed  by  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Piccolomini  to  paint  the  library  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  by  Pope  Pius  II.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  sketches  and  cartoons  for  all§  the 
stories  which  he  executed  in  that  place  were  by  the  hand  of 
Raffaello  da  Urbino,  then  a  youth,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  fellow  disciple  with  the  abo^e-named  Pietro, 
whose  manner  had  been  perfectly  acquired  by  Raffaello. 
One  of  these  Cartoons  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Siena,  and  some 

Called  also  Bernardino  Betti,and  by  Orsim,  in  ks  Memone  Stonche  di 
Pietro  Perugino,  Bernardino  di  Betto. 

|  Many  commentators  concur  in  declaring  that  Vasan  has  not  done 
justice  to  Pinturicchio,— See  Lanzi,  vol.  i.  p.  345  and  360.  See  also 
Rumohr,  Itahemsohe  Forschungen,  vol.  11.  p  336. 

J  Bottan  considers  that  the  life  of  P^etro  Perugino  should  have  preceded 
that  of  Pintuncchio;  and  other  commentators  affirm  him  to  have  been  rather 
the  friend  and  assistant  than  the  disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino. 

§  It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  the  life  of  Raphael,  Vasan  speaks  of  that 
master  as  having  made  "some  "of  titiu  sketches  and  cartoons.  Here  he 
•ays  *  all,11 
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of  the  sketches,  by  the  hand  of  Raffaello,  are  in  our  book,* 
In  this  work,  which  is  divided  into  ten  compartments  or 
stories,  Pinturicchio  was  aided  by  numerous  disciples  and 
as  sistantSj  all  of  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino.  The  first 
division  or  picture  represents  the  birth  of  Pope  Pius  II., 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1405  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Silvio 
Piccolomini  and  Victoria  his  wife,  the  baptismal  name  o* 
Pope  Pius  II.  was  Eneas,  and  he  was  born  in  Valdorcia,  in 
the  castle  of  Corsignana,  now  called  Picnza,  from  his  namft 
of  Pms,  he  having  afterwards  elevated  the  place  to  the  rank 
of  a  city  In  this  picture  are  portraits  from  the  life  of  the 
above-named  Silvio  and  Victoria,  and  in  the  same  work  the 
Pope  is  himself  seen  as  he  proceeds  with  Domenico,  cardinal 
of  Capranica,  to  cross  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of  Basle. 

In  the  second  picture  is  the  same  Eneas,  when  sent  by  the 
council  on  various  embassies  and  to  different  legations ,  to 
Strasburg  namely,  whither  he  proceeded  three  times ;  to 
Trent,  to  Constance,  to  Frankfort,  and  into  Savoy.  In  the 
third  picture  is  Eneas,  when  despatched  by  the  Anti-pope 
Felix,  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  With 
this  sovereign,  the  grace,  address,  and  eloquence  of  Eneas, 
found  so  much  favour,  that  he  was  crowned  with  laurel  as 
a  poet  by  Frederick,  who  appointed  him  protonotary,  re- 
ceived him  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  made  him  his 
principal  secretary.  In  the  fourth  picture  Eneas  is  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  by  whom  he 
was  first  made  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Siena,  his  native  city.  In  the  next  compartment  (the 
fifth)  is  the  same  Emperor,  who  is  proceeding  into  Italy  to 
receive  the  crown  of  the  empire,  and  who  therefore  dis- 
patches Eneas  to  Telamone,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Sienese, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Leonora  his  consort,  who  was  to 
come  thither  from  Portugal,  In  the  sixth  picture  Eneas  is 
sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Pope  Calixtus  III,  in  order  to 
induce  the  latter  to  make  war  against  the  Turks;  and  in 
this  compartment  there  also  appears  the  above-named  Pon- 
tiff, by  whom  Eneas  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  negociating 

*  The  erection  as  well  as  decoration  of  the  library  is  by  some  writers 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Piccolomim  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  III,),  and  not  to 
his  uncle  Pius  II. 
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conditions  of  peace  at  Siena ;  which  city  Lai  been  attacked  by 
the  Count  of  Pitigliano  and  others,  at  the  instigation  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples  The  peace  thus  sought  being 
secured,  war  against  the  people  of  the  east  is  deteimincd  on, 
and  Eneas,  having  returned  to  Rome,  is  made  cardinal  by 
the  Pope  above-named.  In  the  seventh  picture  Eneas  is 
seen  exalted,  on  the  death  of  Calixtus,  to  be  himself  Pope, 
and  takes  the  name  of  Pius  II.  In  the  eighth,  the  Pope,  pro- 
ceeds to  Mantua,  where  the  council  respecting  the  expedition 
against  the  Turks  is  held,  and  where  he  is  received  by  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  with  the  most  splendid  festivities,  and  a 
magnificence  almost  inconceivable.  In  the  ninth  compart- 
ment, the  same  Pope  places  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  or  as 
they  call  it,  canonizes,  Santa  Catarina  of  Siena,  a  holy 
woman,  and  a  Nun  of  the  Dominican  Order.  In  the  tenth 
and  last,  Pope  Pius,  while  preparing  an  immense  armada 
against  the  Turks  with  the  help  and  concurrence  of  all 
Christian  princes,  is  overtaken  by  death  at  Ancona ;  when 
ji  hermit  of  Camaldoli,  a  holy  man,  sees  the  soul  of  his 
Holiness  borne  to  heaven  by  angels  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  death,  as  may  be  found  duly  recorded.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  picture,  the  remains  of  Pope  Pius  II  are  borne 
from  Ancona  to  Borne  by  a  most  honourable  company  of 
prelates  and  nobles  innumerable,  who  bewail  the  death  of  so 
great  a  man  and  so  holy  a  Pontiff,  The  whole  of  this  work 
is  rich  in  portraits  from  the  life,  of  which  there  are  so  many, 
that  it  would  be  a  long  story  even  to  recount  the  names, 
The  pictures  are  all  painted  with  the  finest  and  most  animated 
colours,  they  are  besides  decorated  with  ornaments  in  gold, 
and  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  vei  y  well  designed  compart- 
ments. Beneath  each  story  is  a  Latin  inscription,  explain- 
ing the  contents  of  the  picture  above.  *  In  the  centre  of  the 
same  library,  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  nephew  to  Pope 
Pius  II ,  caused  a  beautiful  antique  group,  in  marble,  to  be 
placed,  This  represents  the  three  graces,  and  was  one  of  the 

*  Those  very  beautiful  pictures  have  fortunately  escaped  the  hands  of 
restorers,  they  were  engraved  in  the  labt  century  by  Faucci,  but  very  im- 
perfectly. The  younger  Lasimo  has  executed  a  much  better  series  of 
engravings  from  them.  But  even  these  a  -e  said  to  leave  something  jet  to 
bo  faired  —  £&  F/or.,  1846-P, 
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first  antiquities  which  at  that  time  began  to  be  held  in  esteem.* 
This  library,  in  which  were  placed  all  the  books  left  by  Pope 
Piu&f  II ,  was  not  entirely  completed  when  the  above-named 
Cardinal  Francesco,  nephew  of  Pius  II,,  was  himself  elected 
Pope.  In  memory  of  his  uncle  he  determined  to  take  the 
name  of  Pius  III.,  and  the  same  Pinturicchio  was  then  com- 
missioned to  depict  the  coronation  of  Pope  Pius  III.,  in  a 
very  large  painting,  over  that  door  of  the  library  which 
opens  into  the  cathedral  f  This  picture  occupies  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wall  \  it  has  many  portraits  from  the  life,  and 
beneath  it  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Pius  III.  Senen$\s,  Pn  If,  nepos  MDIII,  Septembns  xxi,  apertis  deslm 
utjftagus,  octavo  Ootobns  corona£us  est. 

While  Pinturicchio  was  working  in  Rome  with  Pietro 
Perugino,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Sixtus,  he  had  been 
also  in  the  service  of  Domenico  della  Rovere,  Cardinal  of 
San  Clemente,  wherefore,  that  prelate  having  built  a  very 
fine  palace  in  the  Borgo  Vecchio,  determined  that  the  whole 
should  be  painted  by  Pinturicchio,  who  was  commanded  to 
place  on  the  fagade  of  the  building  the  arms  of  Pope  Sixtus, 
with  two  boys  for  supporters,  §  The  same  artist  also  exe- 
cuted certain  works  for  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  the  palace  of 
Santf  Apostolo  ;||  and  no  long  time  after,  in  the  year  1484 
that  is  to  say,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  a  Genoese, 
caused  Pmturicchio  to  paint  some  of  the  halls  and  loggie  in 
the  palace  of  the  Belvidere-  In  this  building,  among  other 
things,  he  p'ainted  a  Loggia  entirely  with  landscapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  the  same  Pope,  and  depicted 
therein  Rome,  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Naples, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Flemings,  and  this,  being  a  thing 

*  This  group  haa  also  been  engraved  by  Laainio. 

•f  The  books  here  alluded  to  were  principally  the  beautiful  choral  bookg 
richly  illuminated  and  full  of  exquisite  miniatures  by  Fra  Benedetto  da 
Matera  and  Fra  Gabnello  Mattel,  a  Servite  Monk  of  Siena,  they  were  very 
numerous,  but  some  were  carried  into  Spain  by  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos,  and 
others  wore  presented  to  the  Public  Library  of  Siena, — Masselh. 

J  The  upper  part  of  this  fresco  will  be  found  engraved  in  the  Famigtit 
oelebri)  &c,,  of  Litta.  Famigha,  Piccolommi-Todeschmi, 

§  No  vestige  of  these  works  now  remains. 

J  Of  these  paintings  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  trace. 
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not  then  customary,  gave  considerable  satisfaction.  In  the 
same  place,  Pinturicchio  painted  a  figure  of  tlie  Virgin  ic 
fresco,  over  the  principal  door. " 

In  San  Pietro,  for  the  chapel  wherein  the  spear  which 
pierced  the  side  of  Christ  is  preserved,  Pinturicchio  painted 
a  picture  in  tempera,  hy  command  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
being  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  larger  than  life :  t  and  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  he  painted  two  chapels, 
one  for  the  above-named  Domemco  della  Rovere,  cardinal  of 
San  Clemente,  in  which  he  was  buried,  J  and  the  other,  for 
the  Cardinal  Innocenzio  Cibo,  wherein  he  also  was  afterwards 
int erred. §  In  each  of  these  chapels  was  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  cardinal,  who  had  caused  it  to  be  adorned  with  paint- 
ings. In  the  palace  of  the  Pope,  Pinturicchio  painted  certain 
apartments  which  look  upon  the  Court  of  St.  Peter,  the  wood 
work  and  paintings  of  which  were  renewed  some  few  years 
since  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  In  the  same  palace,  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  caused  Pinturicchio  to  decorate  all  the  rooms  inhabited 
by  himself,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Ton  e  Borgia, 
where  the  artist  painted  stories  of  the  liberal  arts  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  adorned  all  the  ceilings  with  ornaments  in  stucco- 
work  and  gold  :  |  but  the  methods  now  practised  in  stucco 
were  not  known  at  that  time,  and  the  above-mentioned  orna- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  ruined.  Over  the  door  of  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  same  palace,  Pinturicchio  portrayed  the 
Signora  Giulia  Fames  e  in  the  face  of  a  Madonna;  and  in  the 
same  picture  is  a  figure  in  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  head 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Alexander, 

Bernardino  was  much  in  the  habit  of  decorating  his 
pictures  with  ornaments  in  relief  covered  with  gold,  for  the 

*  Bottari  declaies  these  paintings  to  have  greatly  quffcreil  in  his  time 
(1759);  a  particuUi  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Taji,  who  vaote 
about  ten  years  befoic  Bottari. — See  his  Descnzwne  del  Palazzo  Vatwano. 
The  pietuic'B  were  restored  under  Pope  Pms  VI L 

f  This  woik  13  lost. 

j  The  paintings  of  this  chapel  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  admired  for 
»he  delicacy  of  the  execution. 

§  The  chapel  of  the  Cibo  family  having  been  enlarged  and  encrusted 
with  marbles,  in  1700,  by  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Cibo,  these  paintings 
were  destroyed. 

||  The  rooms  painted  byPmturicchio  were  three;  they  were  cleaned  and 
restored  by  command  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  are  now  therefore  again  raado 
visible ,— Massrtt  i, 

VOL.  II.  V 
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satisfaction  of  persons  who  understood  but  little  of  such 
matters,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  a  more  showy 
appearance,  a  thing  winch  is  most  unsuitable  to  painting. 
Having  depicted  a  story  from  the  life  of  Santa  Catarma  in 
the  above  named  apartments,  he  executed  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Rome  therefore  in  relief,  and  painted  the  figures 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  which  should  diminibk  are 
brought  more  prominently  forward  than  those  which  riiould 
be  larger  to  the  eye,  a  grievous  heresy  in  our  art. 

In  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,*  Pinturicchio  painted  a  large 
number  of  rooms  in  what  are  called  groitcsche,  but  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  tower  in  the  garden,  ho  painted 
events  from  the  life  of  Pope  Alexander,  wherein  he  por- 
trayed Isabella  the  Catholic  Queen  (Isabella  of  Spain). 
Niccolb  Orsino,  Count  of  Pitigliano,  and  Gianiacomo  Trmhsij, 
with  many  other  relations  and  friends  of  the  same  Pope,  in 
particular  Csesar  Borgia,  Ms  brother  and  sisters,|  with  many 
learned  or  otherwise  distinguished  men  of  that  time. 

At  Monte  Oliveto,  in  Naples,  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption,^  in  the  chapel  of  Paolo  Tolosa,  by  the  hand  of 
Pinturicchio,  who  executed  a  large  number  of  works  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  but  as  they  were  not  of  any  gicat 
distinction,  although  displaying  facility,  I  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  §  Pinturicchio  used  to  say  that  the  highest  excellence 
attained  by  the  painter  was  ever  to  be  found  in  such  works 
as  were  executed  from  his  own  inspiration,  without  the 
intervention  of  princes  or  others.  This  artist  worked  also  in 
Perugia,  but  on  few  occasions  only.  ||  In  the  church  of 


*  Of  these  works  no  trace  remains,  but  the  reader  who  may  desire  mi- 
nute details  respecting  them,  will  find  such  in  the  Letteie  Perugme  of 
Manotti. 

t  Brothers  and  Sister  rather, 

J  This  picture  is  -with  justice  considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  this 
master,  and  is  still  m  good  preseivation,— Forster,  Masselh,  and  others. 

§  The  later  Florentine  commentators  declare  that  if  Vaaari  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  frescoes  executed  by  Pmtuncchio  in  the  Bagliom  chapel 
(one  of  those  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maggiore  at  "Spello  in  Umbrla"),  he 
would  not  only  have  descnbed  them,  but  would  have  attributed  a  higher 
degree  of  merit  to  the  painter  than  he  has  now  done. 

'I  The  writers  who  treat  particularly  of  Perugia  enumerate  many,  See 
Mortlb,  Brevi  Nottzie,  &c.;  Muriotti,  Letteie,  &c.;  and  Orsim,  Memom 
*— Sec  also  Rumohr,  ltd.  Foisih.,  vol.u.  p,  331. 
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&ra  Coeli,  he  painted  the  chapel  of  San  Bernardino,*  and  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  where,  as  we  have  already  said, 
he  painted  two  chapels  ;  he  likewise  executed  figures  of  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Church,t  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal 
chapel  £ 

When  Pinturicchio  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  lie 
received  a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Birth  ot  the 
Virgin  for  San  Francesco,  in  Siena  §,  and  having  commenced 
the  work,  a  room  was  appropriated  to  his  use  by  the  monks, 
which  was  given  up  to  him,  as  he  desired  it  should  be,  entirely 
empty  and  denuded  of  every  tiling,  a  massive  old  chest  alone 
excepted ;  this  they  left  in  its  place,  finding  it  too  heavy  for 
removal.  But  Pinturicchio,  like  a  strange  self-willed  man 
as  he  was,  made  so  much  clamour,  and  repeated  his  outcries 
so  often,  that  the  monks  set  themselves  at  last,  in  very  des- 
peration, to  carry  the  chest  away,  Now  in  dragging  it  foith, 
such  was  their  good  fortune,  that  one  of  the  sides  was  broken, 
when  a  sum  of  500  ducats  in  gold  was  brought  to  light : 
this  discovery  caused  Pmturicchio  so  much  vexation,  and  lie 
took  the  good  fortune  of  those  poor  friars  so  much  to  heait, 
that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  so  grievously  did 
this  oppress  him,  that  not  being  able  to  get  it  out  of  his 
thoughts,  he  finally  died  of  vexation.  ||  His  paintings  were 
executed  about  the  year  1513. f 

*  Titi,  Nuovo  Studtj,&c.  p.  1 16,  ascnbesthis  picture  to  Francesco  Francia, 
but  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  that  of  most  writers. — See  among  others, 
Rumohr,  ut  supra,  who  considers  it  to  be  one  of  Pmturicchio's  most  suc- 
cessful works. 

f  The  Lntm  Doctors  that  is,  St,  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augiwtvne, 
and  St.  Gregory. 

}  These  works  are  still  in  existence.  In  addition  to  the  Doctors,  there  are 
the  four  Sybils,  and  the  four  Evangelists,  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre. 

§  This  picture  perished  in  the  fire  which  happened  on  the  23rd  August 
16b5.— Massed 

|!  The  true  cause  of  Pinturicchio's  death  is  declared  by  a  writer  of  his 
own  day,  Sigismondo  Tizio,  an  (unedited)  historian  of  Siena,  to  have  been 
the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  who  is  even  said  to  have  permitted  him  to 
renuain  unattended  m  his  last  illness,  until  he  died  of  want.  This,  Tizio, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Pinturicchio  as  we  have  said,  was  told,  as  he 
affirms,  by  certain  women,  who  were  neighbours  of  the  awral  wife  in 
question 

1  Delia  Valle,  in  his  Stona  del  Duomo  d9  Orvteto,  relates  that  Pinturic- 
ohio  waa  invited  to  Orvieto  to  complete  a  picture  left  unfinished  by  Fra 
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The  painter  Benedetto  Buonfiglio,  of  Perugia,  was  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Pintuncchio,  although  the  latter 
was  much  younger  than  Buonfiglio,  who,  with  other  masters, 
performed  various  works  in  the  papal  palare  in  Rome,*  In 
his  native  city  Perugia,  also,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rignoria, 
Benedetto  painted  events  from  the  life  of  the  Bishop  Want 
Ercolano,  protector  and  patron  saint  of  that  city.  Certain 
miracles  performed  by  San  Ludovico,  were  also  depicted  by 
the  same  master  in  the  same  place,  In  San  Domcnico  he 
painted  a  picture  in  tempera,  representing  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  with  another  in  which  there  are  numerous  saints, 
In  the  church  of  San  Bernardino,  this  master  painted  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour  appearing  in  the  heavens,  lie  IH  accom- 
panied by  San  Bernardino,  and  the  people,  of  a  city  are 
represented  as  assembled  below.  Buonfiglioj  was,  in  fine, 
considerably  esteemed  in  his  native  city,  before  Pictro  Peru- 
gino  had  arisen  into  notice. 

The  painter  Gerino,  of  Pistoja,  was  also  a  friend  of  Pintu- 
ncchio, and  executed  many  works  in  company  with  him. 
Gerino  was  esteemed  to  be  a  very  careful  painter,  and  a 
tolerably  close  imitator  of  the  manner  of  Pietro  Pcrugino, 
with  whom  he  worked  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death,  He 
painted  few  pictures  in  his  native  city  Pistoja^  but  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Circumcision,  in  oil, 
executed  by  this  artist  for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Buon  Gesii, 
which  is  tolerably  well  done  :  and  in  the  capitular  church  of 
the  same  place,  he  painted  a  chapel  in  fresco,  with  another 
for  the  same  community,  also  in  fresco,  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Anghian,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Tiber.  In  the 
same  place  Gerino  painted  a  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo,  an 
abbey  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Camaldoli,  and  by  all  these 

Angelico ;  but  having  gone  thither,  was  much  complained  of  by  the  Or- 
vietans  for  the  havoc  he  made  of  their  wine  and  ultra-manne.  Of  the 
former,  they  were  willing  to  give  himw  quantum  Ubebat^  but  for  the  many 
pounds  of  ultra-marine  which  he  demanded,  they  could  not  find  the  money* 

*  See  Taja,  Descnxione  del  Palazxo  Vaticano. 

f  For  details  respecting  this  master's  works,  see  Lanzi,  History  of 
Painting,  &cc.  Manotti,  Letters  Pewgwe,  &c.  Morelli,  Brem  Notinsiet 
&c.  Alessi,  Elogi  de*  Perugini  lUustn^  and  Pascoli,  Vite  de>  Pitton^  &c. 

(  One  picture  only  hy  Germo  di  Antonio  Genm  is  known  to  exist  in 
Pistoja,  it  is  in  the  Chwch  of  San  Piero  Maggiore,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  \vith  various  Samta.  Another  woik  by  Gerino  may  b« 
acen  in  the  Uffizj  — Ed,  Flor.,  1849. 
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worka  he  was  detained  so  long  in  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  that 
he  almost  adopted  it  as  his  home.  This  master  was  some- 
what poor  and  common-place  in  matters  of  art,  he  worked 
with  infinite  difficulty,  and  was  so  tediously  heavy  and  slow 
that  it  was  pitiable  to  behold  * 

There  was  at  this  same  period  an  eminent  painter  in  tho 
city  of  Fuligno,  Niccolb  Alunno  namely.  But  at  this  time, 
before  Pietro  Perugino's  day,  when  the  custom  of  painting  m  - 
oil  was  not  extensively  prevalent,  many  were  considered 
able  men  who  did  not  succeed  at  a  later  period.  Niccolo  then 
gave  very  tolerable  satisfaction,  never  working  except  in 
tempera ;  and  as  he  always  took  his  heads  from  the  life,  and 
they  had  an  animated  appearance,  his  manner  did  not  fail  to 
please.  In  the  church  of  Bant'  Agostino,  in  Fuligno,  there 
is  a  picture  by  his  hand  representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
with  a  prcdella  painted  in  small  figures.  At  Assisi  he 
painted  a  banner  to  be  borne  in  procession  |  with  the  picture 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  another  picture  for 
San  Francesco  But  the  best  painting  ever  executed  by 
Niccolb  Alunno,  was  a  chapel  in  the  Duomo,  where,  among 
other  things,  there  is  a  Picta  with  two  Angels,  each  hold* 
ing  a  torch,  the  expression  of  whose  grief,  and  the  tears  they 
shed  are  so  natural,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  artist,  however 
excellent  he  might  be,  could  have  done  it  much  better.}:  In 
the  same  place  this  master  painted  the  fagadeof  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  and  executed  many  other  works  also,  of  which 
I  need  not  'make  further  mention,  since  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  indicated  the  best.§ 

*  Neither  Pascoli  nor  Laim  speak  thus  disadvantageous^  of  Gerino,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  Pietro  Perugmo  would  have  so  long  retained  his  assist- 
ance, had  he  been  as  here  described.— Mass etti.  There  is  a  laige  ficaco 
by  this  master  m  what  was  the  refectory  of  a  suppressed  convent  noai 
Poggibonsi.  It  is  but  little  known,  and  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  great 
merit 

f  Perhaps  the  Mater  Misencordia  of  San  Ciespmo,-— See  Rumohr, 
Ital.  Foisch.,  vol.  11.  p,317. 

{  The  remains  of  this  work  were  discovered  by  Rumohr,  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  placed  m  different  positions  about  the  altar,  but  still  m 
the  same  church.— See  Ital.  Foisck.,  vol.  iu  p  318, 319. 

§  There  is  a  work  of  this  master,  who  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
a  despicable  artist,  at  Milan  (m  the  Brcra);  a  Madonna  seated,  namely, 
with  the  Divine  Child  standing  upright  on  her  knee.  Kumohr  snw  onp, 
*Jw  a  Madonna,  on  a  gold  ground,  in  tlic  parish  church  of  Borjjo  la  Bastia, 
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And  this  shall  be  the  end  of  the  life  of  rinturicchio,  who 
among  other  qualities,  possessed  that  of  giving  conniderable 
satisfaction  to  princes  and  noblots,  because  ho  quickly  brought 
the  works  commanded  by  them  to  an  end,  as  they  like  to  have 
done,  although  such  works  may,  perchance,  be  less  excellent 
than  those  of  masters  who  proceed  more  slowly,  and  with 
greater  consideration. 


THE  GOLDSMITH  AND  PAINTER,  FRANCESCO  FRANCIA,* 
OF  BOLOGNA. 

[BORN  U5Q— DIED  1517.] 

FRANCESCO  FRANCIA  was  born  in  Bologna,  in  the  year  1450, 
of  parents  in  the  rank  of  artisans,  but  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  people.  In  his  first  youth  he  was  destined  to  the 
calling  of  the  goldsmith ;  and  labouring  at  the  same  with 
ability  and  good  will,  his  progress  in  his  art  kept  fair  pro- 
portion with  his  increase  of  stature.  His  manner  and  con- 
versation were  so  gentle  and  obliging,  that  he  kept  all 
around  him  in  good  humour,  and  had  the  gift  of  dissipating 
the  heavy  thoughts  of  the  most  melancholy  by  the  charms 
of  his  conversation :  for  these  reasons  he  was  not  only 
beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  he  obtained  the  favour  of  many  princes  and 
nobles,  Italian  and  others  While  still  working  at  his  trade 
of  a  goldsmith,  Francesco  applied  himself  to  design,  in 

on  the  road  leading  from  Assisi  to  Perugia.  Oisini  and  Mariotti  likewise 
cite  one  called  the  Madonna  de:  Comoli,  which  13  in  a  church  at  Dmita, 
near  Perugia,  and  bears  the  name  of  themaster.— See  the  Letters  Pitlonche 
Perugme.  See  also  Gaye,  in  the  Kunstblatt  foi  1837,  No.  83,  and  the 
Maichese  Ricci,  Memorie  delle  Artt  e  degh  Atttsti  della  Afaica  d3  Ancona, 
192—201, 

*  The  family  name  of  Francia  was  Raibolmi.  The  name  of  Francia 
was  that  of  his  master  in  goldsmitna1  work,  and  w<is  adopted  hy  him  from 
gratitude.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  Francesco  Raibolmi  are  inscribed 
OB  Masters  of  the  Guild  of  Carpenters.— See  Malvaeia,  Fehma  Pittnce.  See 
also  Calvi,  Memone  della,  vita  e  delle  opcre  di  Frtncetco  Raibohm,  (U4to 
il  Francwi,— Bologna,  1812, 
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which  he  took  much  pleasure,  and  the  desire  for  greater 
things  becoming  awakened  within  him,  he  made  extraor- 
dinary progress  therein,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  his  native 
city  of  Bologna,  from  the  many  works  he  there  executed  in 
silver,  more  particularly  from  certain  specimens  of  niello., 
which  are  most  excellent  *  In  this  branch  of  art  Francesco 
often  grouped  twenty  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  figures 
together,  within  a  space  only  two  inches  high,  and  but  little 
more  in  length ;  he  also  produced  many  works  in  silver 
enamelled,  but  these  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  ruin 
and  exile  of  the  Bentivoglio  ;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  he 
executed  every  thing  that  is  most  beautiful,  and  which  can 
be  performed  in  that  art,  more  perfectly  than  any  other 
master  had  ever  done 

But  that  in  which  Francesco  delighted  above  all  else,  and 
in  which  he  was  indeed  excellent,  was  cutting  dies  for 
medals ;  in  this  he  was  highly  distinguished,  and  his  works 
are  most  admirable,  as  may  be  judged  from  some,  on  which 
is  the  head  of  Pope  Julius  II,,  so  life-like,  that  these  medals 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Caradosso  tf  he  also 
struck  medals  of  Signor  Gkovanni  Bentivoglio,  which  seem 
to  be  alive ;  and  of  a  vast  number  of  princes,  who,  passing 
through  Bologna,  made  a  certain  delay,  when  he  took  then- 
portraits  in  wax,  and  afterwards,  having  finished  the  matrices 
for  the  dies,  he  despatched  these  to  their  destination,  whereby 
he  obtained,  not  only  the  immortality  of  fame,  but  also  very 
handsome  presents.! 

During  the  better  part  of  his  life,  Francesco  was  Director 
of  the  Mint  at  Bologna;  all  the  dies  for  the  coins,  used  at  the 
time  when  the  Bentivogli  governed  there,  were  prepared  by 
him,  as  were  those  struck  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  after  their 

*  Two  of  these  aie  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Bo- 
'ognese  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  they  have  been  engraved  by  Valla)  di 
of  Milan,  in  the  Manuals  di  Calcogi  a/ia.  —See  also  Zam,  Materiah  pei 
bertiue  alia  Stotia  dell'  Intaglio,  &.C. 

t  Ambrogio  Foppa,  called  Caiadosao,  a  native  of  Pavia,  though  fre- 
quently enumerated  among  the  artists  of  MiLin.  He  was  not  only  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  his  dies,  but  for  his  excellence  in  the  plastic 
arts  generally,  and  for  goldsmiths'  woik  in  particular — See  Cicognara, 
Sforia  della  Scultura,  Pagave,  Sienese  edition  of  Vasan ;  and  Loom,  Z)< 
Vohftfafe  Rerum. 

|  Foi  examples  of  these  medals,  sec  Litta,  Famiffltc  celebn  /ta&iHW. 
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departure  and  during  the  whole  of  that  Por. tiff's  after  life  : 
of  tlie^o  111117  be  instanced  the  money  coined  by  the  Pope  on 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  and  which  boars  the  head  of  his 
Holmes,  taken  from  the  life  on  one  side,  with  the  insciip- 
tion,  Bononia per  Juhitm  a  Tyranno  hbcrata,  on  the  other.* 
And  so  excellent  was  Francesco  considered  to  be  in  tin- 
matter,  that  he  continued  to  make  the  dies  for  the 
even  down  to  the  time  of  Pope  Leo;  the  impress  of  his 
is,  indeed,  in  such  esteem,  and  so  highly  are  they  valued  b) 
those  who  possess  them,  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  obtained 
for  money,  f 

But  Francia  still  became  desirous  of  greater  glory  ; 
wherefore,  having  been  acquainted  with  Andrea  Mantogru 
and  many  other  painters,  who  had  attained  to  nchrd  and 
honours  by  means  of  their  art,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  he 
could  not  succeed  in  that  part  of  painting  which  belong*  to 
colour,  seeing  that  he  had  reached  to  such  a  point  in  dohign, 
that  he  might  safely  assume  a  place  beside  any  one  of  them 
By  way  of  making  an  attempt,  therefore,  he  executed  a  few 
portraits  and  other  small  things,  entertaining  masters  of  the 
art  many  months  in  his  house,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
teach  him  the  method  and  processes  of  colouring 4  In  this 
manner  Francesco,  who  had  remarkable  intelligence  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  very  rapidly  acquired  the  requisite  practice, 
The  first  work  which  he  executed  was  a  picture  of  no  great 
.size,  for  Meascr  Bartolommeo  Felicini,  who  placed  it  in  the 
Misencordia,  a  church  just  without  the  gate  of  Bologna 
The  subject  of  this  painting  is  a  Madonna  seated,  with  many 
figures  around  her ;  among  whom  is  Messer  Bartolommeo, 
portrayed  from  the  life,§  The  work  was  executed  in  oil 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  medal,  see  Cicognara  and  Litta,  ut  supra.    See 
also  the  Tresor  de  NuTnismatique,  Stc. 

f  The  runty  of  these  medals  and  corns  has  constantly  increased,  aa  may 
be  easily  imagined  — Massetti. 

|  Some  wnteis,  and  among  them  Baldmucci,  affirm  Maico  Zoppo  to 
have  been  the  master  of  Francia  in  painting;  but  this  13  denied  by  others, 
among  whom  is  Forstcr  (Kumtblatf),  who  point  to  the  manifest  influence  of 
the  Bellini  and  the  Venetian  School  on  this  master,  the  resemblance  of  whose 
manner  to  that  of  Pietio  Perugino  they  also  insist  on,  although  admitting 
that  his  connection  with  neitlioi  is  to  be  cleaily  traced. — See  Lama,  ui 
mpra,  vol  in,  p.  17,  et  seq.  (English  edition  of  1847);  see  also 
Handbook  of  Painting. 

$  Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  at  Bologna, 
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with  grsat  care,  and  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  year  H90, 
it  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  Bologna,  that  Mesacr  Grio 
yanni  Bentivoglio  became  desirous  to  see  his  chapel  in  the 
church  of  San  Jacopo,  of  that  city,  adorned  with  the  works 
of  this  new  painter  ;  he  therefore  commissioned  Francia  to 
execute  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  Our  Lady  ap- 
pearing in  the  heavens,  with  a  figure  on  each  aide,  and  two 
Angels,  playing  on  musical  instruments  below.1'  This  pic- 
ture also  was  bo  admirably  painted  by  Francia,  that  he  not 
only  received  many  praibes  from  Mcsser  Giovanni,  but  also 
a  very  handsome  and  most  honourable  gift.  The  merits  of 
this  work,  meanwhile,  induced  Monsignore  de'  Bentivogli|  to 
give  the  master  a  commission  for  a  picture,  to  be  placed  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  Misericordia.  The  subject  of  this 
painting  is  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  it  has  been  highly  extolled, 
and  the  drawing  is  very  fine,  while  the  invpntion  and  colour- 
ing are  also  worthy  of  praisc-f  The  portrait  of  Monsignore 
do'  Uontivogli  is  given  in  the  picture,  and,  according  to  tlio&e 
who  know  him,  is  an  excellent  likeness  ,  he  weaib  the  diess 
of  a  pilgrim,  in  which  he  hud  rctuined  from  Jerusalem, § 
For  the  church  of  the  Nunziata,  out&ide  the  gate  of  San 
Mammolo,  Francesco  painted  a  picture,  icpmseuting  the 
Virgin,  when  receiving  the  Annunciation  fiorn  the  Angel: 
on  each  side  of  Our  Lady  stands  a  figure,  and  this  work  also 
is  esteemed  to  be  very  well  execute d.|| 

While  the  works  of  Francia  were  thus  increasing  his  fame, 
he  determined,  finding  that  painting  in  oil  had  brought  him 
so  much  honour  and  profit,  to  try  if  he  could  obtain  equal 


*  This  most  beautiful  picture  is  still  in  its  place. 

f  Antonio  Galcazzo,  called  the  Piotonotary,  son  of  the  above-named 
Giovanni. — Masselli. 

J  After  having  been  sometime  in  Milan,  this  picture  also  was  restored  to 
the  Gallery  of  Bologna.  Engravings,  m  different  manners,  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  pictures  from  that  galleiy,  engiaved  by  RosasDina,  and  in 
the  Pinacoteca  di  Milano,  Scuolu  Boloynese 

$  Bottan  affirms  that  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself  is  in  an  angle  of 
this  picture  ;  but  later  waters  consider  the  figure  with  folded  hands,  com- 
monly called  St.  Francis,  to  be  the  portrait  of  Francia. — See  the  engraving 
in  Litta,  ut  supra  —-Farnigha  Bentwogho. 

||  This  admirable  work  is  still  over  the  high  altar.  Two  other  precious 
pic'uica  of  the  same  master  also  adorn  the  church.  On  one  of  thems  a 
Crucifixion,  me  the  wouls,  Fiancia  Aurtfex. — Bottan. 
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success  in  fresco.  Now  at  that  time  Messer  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio  had  caused  his  palace  to  be  decorated  with 
paintings  by  different  masters  from  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Modena  ;  but  having  seen  the  attempts  of  Francia  in  fresco, 
he  resolved  that  tLe  latter  should  paint  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment which  was  one  of  those  used  by  himself.  Here  the 
master  represented  the  Camp  of  Holofernes,  with  numerous 
Sentinels  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  who  are  watching  the 
tents.  While  the  attention  of  these  guards  is  given  to 
other  parts,  a  woman,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  widow,  ia 
seen  to  approach  the  sleeping  Holofernes  ;  she  has  seized  his 
hair,  heavy  with  the  damps  of  sleep  and  the  heat  of  wine, 
in  her  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  she  is  striking  the  blow 
that  is  to  destroy  her  enemy  ;  close  beside  her  there  stands 
an  old  wrinkled  handmaid,  in  whose  face  there  is,  of  a  truth, 
the  expression  of  most  faithful  servitude  ;  she  fixes  her  eyes 
intently  on  those  of  her  mistress,  whom  she  seeks  to  en- 
courage, and  she  bends  herself  down  as  she  holds  a  basket, 
in  which  to  receive  the  head  of  the  sleeping  lover.  This 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  finely  executed  pic- 
tures ever  painted  by  Francia,  but  was  destroyed  when  the 
palace  was  demolished,  on  the  departure  of  the  Bentivogli,* 
together  with  one  in  the  apartment  above.  The  subject  of 
the  last-mentioned  work,  which  was  coloured  to  resemble 
bronze,  was  a  disputation  of  philosophers ;  it  was  admirably 
executed,  and  expressed  the  thought  of  the  master  with  great 
effect.  All  these  works  caused  Francia  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration  by  Messer  Giovanni  and 
every  one  of  his  house,  nay,  not  only  by  them,  but  by  all  the 
citizens  of  Bologna. 

In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Cecilia,  which  is  attached  to  the 
church  of  San  Jacopo,  Francesco  painted  two  historical 
pictures  in  fresco  ;  in  one  of  these  he  represented  Our  Lady, 
espoused  by  Joseph  ;t  and  in  the  other  the  death  of  Santa 
Cecilia,  J  a  work  held  in  very  great  estimation  by  the  people 

*  The  exile  of  the  Bentivoglio  family  took  place  in  the  year  1507. 

f  The  subject  of  this  painting  is  not  the  Maiimije  of  tho  Virgin,  but  that 
of  St.  Cecilia  herself  with  the  noble  Roman,  Valentin.  The  reader  ta 
wrhom  the  legend  of  this  Saint  13  not  familiar,  will  find  it  agreeably  ren* 
Jered  into  English  by  Mia  Jameson,  iitwpia,  vol.  11.  p  20l3, 

$  The  burial  of  hei  remains  lathei. 
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of  Bologna;*  and  of  a  truth,  Francia  acquired  so  much 
facility,  and  was  so  much  encouraged  by  seeing  his  produc- 
tions attain  to  the  perfection  he  desired  for  them,  that  hs 
executed  numberless  paintings,  of  which  1  cannot  record  the 
particulars,  it  must  suffice  me  to  indicate  to  tlio.se  who  may 
wish  to  see  his  works,  the  most  celebrated  and  best  only, 
"Nor  did  he  permit  Ins  painting  to  interfere  with  his  other 
works  in  medals,  or  to  prevent  him  from  giving  hib  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  mint,  as  he  had  done  from  the  beginning. 
The  departure  of  Messer  Giovanni  Bentivogho  from  the 
city,  caused  Francia  great  sorrow,  as  it  is  sind;  the  exile  of 
one  from  whom  he  had  received  such  important  benefits 
grieving  him  exceedingly  ;t  but  yet,  like  a  prudent  and 
moderate  person  as  he  was,  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
labours  J  with  his  usual  assiduity,  After  Messer  Giovanni 
had  gone  therefore,  he  painted  three  pictures,  which  were 
taken  to  Modcna  ;  in  one  of  these  is  the  "Baptism  of  Christ 
by  St.  John,  in  the  second  a  most  beautiful  Annunciation^ 
and  in  the  third  a  Madonna  in  the  heavens,  with  many  other 
figures  ;  this  last  was  placed  in  the  church  belonging  to  the 
Frati  dell'  Osservanza. 

By  such  works,  the  fame  of  this  excellent  master  became 
bruited  abroad,  and  the  different  cities  contentful  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  his  pictures  :  accordingly  he  exe- 
cuted one  in  Parma,  for  the  Black  Friars  of  San  Giovanni  \ 


The  little  church  of  St.  Cecilia  is  now  a  mere  passage,  and  the  ftcscoea 
have  Buffered  greatly,  they  are  indeed  fast  going  to  rum.  The  Marriage 
and  Burial  of  St*  Cecilia,  are  by  Francia  himaelf,  the  rest  are  by  his 
scholars.  One,  for  example,  is  by  Lorenzo  Cobta. 

f  There  is  a  letter  from  Rapha£l  to  Francia,  wheiem  the  former  con- 
doles  with  him  on  that  subject— See  Calvi,  Memone,  &c,  p.  57.  "Take 
courage,"  exhorts  the  amiable  wilier,  "  call  your  accustomed  prudence  to 
your  aid,  ani  believe  that  I  feel  your  sorrow  as  my  own."  This  letter  is 
dated  Rome,  Sept.  5, 1508, 

J  Among  these  it  is  to  be  remembered  was  tho  preparation  of  dies  for 
the  new  coinage  struck  by  Julius  II  on  his  entrance;  no  very  agreeable 
occupation  for  the  friend  of  the  banished  family. 

§  The  Annunciation  IB  m  the  ducal  palace  of  Modenaj  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  was  taken  fiom  that  city  to  Dresden.  Of  the  third  picture  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  there  is  one  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin, 
wherein  is  the  Virgin  enthroned,  and  surrounded  by  Cherubim,  with  santi 
Beneath,  which  nuj  be  thdt  m  question,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Franma 
Aurtfex  Bon.,  MD  IL 
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the  subject  is  the  Pieta,  or  Christ  lying  dead  in  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  with  numerous  figures  around.  This  ^  urk  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  most  beautiful.'  The  b«tmo  monks, 
therefore,  considering  themselves  well  served  in  this  matter, 
determined  that  Francia  should  paint  another  ui  a  house,  of 
theirs  at  Re^gio  in  Lombardy,  where  he  also  depicted  a 
Madonna,  with  many  figures  t  At  Cesena  likewise,  in  a 
church  belonging  to  the  Black  Fnara,  this  master  painted  a 
Circumcision  of  Christ,  the  colouring  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  J  Nor  would  the  people  of  Ferrara  consent 
to  remain  behind  their  neighbours,  but  detei mined  to  adorn 
their  cathedral  with  the  works  of  Francia  ;  whereupon  they 
commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture  with  a  large  number  of 
figures,  ancl  this  they  entitled  the  picture  of  Oguissanti  (All 
Samts.§)  For  the  church  of  San  Loronzo,  in  Uulognn, 
Francia  painted  a  Madonna,  with  two  figures  on  each  bide, 
and  two  children  beneath, ||  This  work  WAS  highly  extolled, 
and  he  had  scarcely  completed  it,  when  he  was  called  on  to 
execute  another  in  Sant1  lobbe  (Job),  representing  a  Cru- 
cifix, with  Sant'  lobbe  kneeling  at  the  foot,  and  two  figures 
at  the  sides. H 

The  fame  and  works  of  this  master  were  effectually  ex* 
tended  over  Lombardy,  and  from  Tuscany  also  he  received 
applications  for  his  paintings,  as  he  did  from  Lucca,  whither 
he  dispatched  a  picture  representing  Sant1  Anna,  Our  Lady, 
and  many  other  figures,  with  Chn&t  lying  dead  in  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin  Mother.  This  work  is  in  the  Church  of  San 
Fridiauo,  and  is  considered  by  the  people  of  Lucca  tft 
be  one  of  great  value.**  For  the  Church  of  the  Nunziata,  in 

*  Now  m  the  ducal  gallery  of  Parma. 

t  The  fate  of  this  picture  is  not  certainly  known;  but  there  is  a  work  by 
Francia,  the  subject  of  which  is  similar  m  the  Sanvitah  Gallery  in  Parma. 

J;  Now  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Cesona. 

§  Still  m  the  Cathedral  of  Ferrari. 

||  Now  m  Bologna,  m  the  Ercolam  Gallery. — Sec  Mnlvosia,  Pehma 
PttHce,  and  the  continuation  of  that  woik  by  Cie&pi— See  also  Calri, 
Memorie  di  Ft  ancia,  &c. 

T  This  pictuie  was  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  at  Bologna,  but  has 
been  sold,  and  is  no  longer  in  Italy, — Mas^efh. 

**  This  work  is  not  now  m  the  church  of  San  Fndiano,  hut  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Lucca.  So  fur  the  Floientme  editors  of  the  l^sigh  edition  of 
our  author  (Florence,  1832-8)  The  woik  in  question  was  pui chased  by 
foe  British  Government  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  pictures  in 
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Bologna,  tliis  master  painted  two  pictures,  which  were  very 
carefully  executed,*  and  for  the  Miseiicordia,  outside  the 
gate  of  Strd  CaMtonefi  he  also  painted  one,  at  the  request 
of  a  lady  of  the  Manzuoh  family:  in  this  he  depicted  Our 
Lady  with  the  Child  iu  her  arms,  Sun  Giorgio,  San  Giovanni 
Batista,  San  Stefano,  and  Stint'  Agostino,  with  an  angel 
beneath:  the  hands  of  the  last  mentioned  are  folded  in  an 
attitude  of  so  much  grace  that  he  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to 
Paradise  J  For  the  Brotherhood  of  San  Francesco,  in  the 
same  city,  Frtiueia  painted  a  picture,  §  as  he  also  did  one 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  Sim  Girolamo  ||  This  master  lived 
in  close  intimacy  with  Messer  Polo  Zambeccaro,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  that  friendship;  the  latter  requested  him,  as  a 
memorial  of  himself,  to  paint  a  tolerably  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  Birth  of  Christ  :  this  work  was  much  extolled, 
and  is  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  performances,!  tor 
which  ciiUhO  iMesser  Polo  commissioned  him  to  paint  two 
figures  in  fresco,  at  his  villa,  and  these  also  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  " 

Another  admirable  work  in  fresco  was  executed  by  Francia 
in  the  Palace  of  Messcr  GeronimoBolognino  :|-|  it  comprises 
many  \aricd  and  beautiful  figures,  and  all  these  things  had 
obtained  for  the  master  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  rever- 
ence in  that  city  that  he  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of 


1840,  and  13  now  m  the  National  Gallery,  farming  two  pictures  (Nos.  179, 
1  80)  .  Of  the  latter  portion,  there  ib  a  replica,  According  to  Dr.  Waagen,  m 
the  Berlin  Gallery. 

*  See  note  (§)  p,  299,  These  pictuaes  are  those  there  mentioned, 

f  Poita  Castiglione, 

J  After  having  been  for  some  time  in  Milan,  this  pietuie  waa  restored  tc 
Bologna,  and  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city.  — 
Masielh. 

$  Representing  that  samt  with  St.  Jerome,  and  said  to  be  now  in  the 
Royal  Galleiy  of  Berlin.—  Ibid. 

||  San  Girolamo  di  Miramonte  that  is  ;  this  picture,  considered  one  of 
Francia's  best,  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna. 

1f  In  the  Oratory  of  the  Company  of  Gesu  Christo,  there  was  a  Presepio 
(Birth  of  Christ),  which  was  afterwards  given  in  exchange  to  the  city  of 
Foili.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  woik  here  alluded  to,  In  the  figure  of 
one  of  the  shepheids  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Francia.  —  Schorn, 
German  edition  of  Vasan.—  See  also  Calvi,  Itfemone  di  Francia,  &c. 

**  These  frescoes  have  perished. 

•H  These  woiks.  are  also  destroyed. 

jf.1  Paclie  ilelid  Vallo  iem<irks,  to  the  honour  of  the  Botognese,  that  men 
of  genius  ha\e  ivur  been  protected  aud  honoured  in  that  city. 
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more  particularly  after  he  had  painted  a  set  of  caparisons 
for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  on  -which  he  depicted  a  great 
forest  all  on  fire,  and  whence  there  rushes  forth  an  immense 
number  of  every  kind  of  animal,  with  several  human  figures. 
This  terrific,  yet  truly  beautiful  representation,  was  all  the 
more  highly  esteemed  for  the  time  that  had  been  expended 
on  it,  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds  and  other  minutiae,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  different  animalss  and  in  the  diversity  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  various  trees  seen  therein  : 
the  work  was  rewarded  with  gifts  of  great  value,  and  the 
duke  always  considered  himself  obliged  to  the  master,  more- 
over, for  the  great  commendations  thai  were  constantly 
bestowed  on  it y  The  Duke  G-uido  Baldo  has  also  a  picture!* 
by  the  hand  of  this  master :  it  represents  the  Roman 
Lucretia;  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the  duke,  and  is  in  his 
guardaroba,  with  many  other  pictures,  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  in  the  proper  place. 

After  these  things  Francia  painted  a  picture  for  the  Altar 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale  and  Agricola;  in 
this  there  are  two  angels  playing  on  the  lute,  which  are  very 
beautiful J  Of  the  paintings  scattered  throughout  Bologna, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  I  will  not  speak,  still  less  of 
the  vast  number  of  portraits  painted  by  this  master  ;  for  I 
should  thus  become  too  prolix  Let  it  suffice  to  say  they 
were  very  numerous. 

While  Francia  was  thus  living  in  so  much  glory,  and  was 
peacefully  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  Raffaello  da 
Urbino  was  working  in  Rome,  where  there  daily  flocked 
around  him  numerous  foreigners  from  various  parts,  and 
among  them  many  gentlemen  of  Bologna,  anxious  to  see  the 
works  of  that  master.  And  as  it  most  commonly  happens 
that  every  one  is  ready  to  extol  the  distinguished  persons  of 
his  native  place,  so  these  Bulognese  began  to  entertain 
Raphael  with  praises  of  the  life,  genius,  and  works  of 
Francia,  until  so  much  friendship  was  established  between 
those  two  masters,  by  means  of  words,  that  they  saluted 


*  Of  the  works  performed  by  Francia  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  nothing 

wnate\er  is  now  known  — M  as  sell  t. 

f  Nor  IB  anything  now  known  of  the  work  here  alluded  to. — Ibid, 
t  Still  m  the  church  and  at  the  altar  here  named.    The  two  Angels  are 

truly  "  Raphaelesque."— vE#.  Flar.,  1832-8. 
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other  by  letter.*  Then  Francia,  having  heard  ao  much 
discourse  concerning  the  divine  paintings  of  Raphael,  desired 
to  see  his  works,  but  he  was  now  old  and  enjoying  his  case 
in  his  beloved  Bologna.  It  so  chanced,  however,  that 
Raphael  painted  a  pictuie  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome,  for  the 
Cardinal  of  Pucci  Santi  Quattro,  and  this  was  to  be  sent  to 
Bologna,  there  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  San 

*  For  details  concerning  these  letters,  see  the  Felsma  Pittnce.  See 
also  tho  Afemo)  IB  della  Vita  di  Francia,  &  c.,  of  Calvi ,  but  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  English  reader  ie  I  will  not  account  it  trouble,"  as  saith  our 
author  on  various  occasions,  to  leproduce  here  ceitam  parts  of  the  only 
one  by  Raphael,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers  to  be  authentic. — 

"My  dear  Messer  Francesco, —  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
portiait,  which  has  been  brought  to  me  safely  and  without  having  suf- 
fered any  injury  whatever,  by  Bazotto.  I  thank  you  for  it  heartily,  it 
is  singulaily  beautiful,  and  BO  life-like,  that  I  sometimes  fancy  myself 
to  he  neai  }oi^  and  listening  to  your  woids.  I  beg  you  to  have  patience 
with  me,  and  to  excuse  the  long  delay  of  mine,  which  perpetual  and 
weighty  occupations  have  prevented  me  from  executing  with  my  own 
hand,  as  we  agreed,  and  I  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  pcimit  that  it 
should  be  done  by  my  scholaas,  and  only  retouched  by  myself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  proper  that  all  shall  be  able  to  peiceivo  how  little 
mv  wink  lia  eipable  of  comparing  with  youi  own.  1  beg  that  you  \vill 
grant  me  join  fncndly  indulgence,  vou  may  youiself  have  experienced 
ifrhdt  it  is  to  be  dcpiived  of  one's  freedom,  and  to  be  obliged  to  live  in 
the  service  of  nobles.  *  *  *  * 

"  Meanwhile,  I  send  you,  through  the  same  person,  who  returns  in 
about  six  days,  another  drawing,  that  of  the  Prescpio,  already  known  to 
you  namely,  but  very  different,  as  you  will  see,  from  the  picture  which 
you  have  honoured  with  so  much  praise.  And  this  I  constantly  hear 
that  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  attempts,  insomuch,  that  I  must 
blush  for  myself,  as  indeed,  I  may  well  do  with  respect  to  the  trifle  I 
now  send  you,  but  you  must  accept  it  as  a  token,  of  my  lespect  and 
affection,  rathei  than  for  any  other  cause.  If  I,  on  my  part,  might  possess 
your  story  of  Judith,  I  should  certainly  treasure  it  among  my  most  valued 
and  deaiest  possessions. 

"  The  honourable  Signor  Datary  is  awaiting  his  little  Madonna  with 
great  desire,  as  is  the  Cardinal  Riario  his  larger  one ;  of  all  which  Bazotto 
will  inform  you  more  minutely.  I  shall  myself  see  them  with  all  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  which  I  always  see  and  commend  your  works, 
than  which  I  find  none  more  beautiful  or  executed  better.  Continue  to 
hold  me  in  affection  as  I  hold  you  with  my  whole  heart ;  being  ever  bound 
to  youi  service,  and  truly  your  own,  RAFFAELLE  SANZIO." 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  German.  The  original  Italian  of  Raphael 
not  being  for  the  moment  within  reach  of  the  present  writer.  But  the 
well-known  conscientiousness  of  German  translators  is  a  sufficient  g'larantoa 
for  its  fidelity. 
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Giovanni-in-Monte,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Beata  Elena  doll 
Olio  is  to  be  seen.*  Having  packed  up  his  work,  therefore, 
Raphael  addressed  it  to  the  care  of  Francia,  who,  as  being 
his  friend,  was  to  see  it  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
for  which  the  picture  was  destined  ;  with  the  proper  frame- 
work and  ornaments,  which  had  been  already  prepared  for 
it,  Tins  was  an  office  which  pleased  Fiancia  greatly,  since 
he  would  thus  have  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  works  of  Raphael.  Wherefore,  having  opened  the  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  latter,  wherein  that  master  begged 
him  to  repair  any  scratch  that  might  be  found  on  the  paint- 
ing, and  further  requested,  that,  if  he  perceived  any  defect, 
he  would,  as  a  friend,  correct  it  for  him,  Francia  caused  the 
picture,  with  the  greatest  joy,  to  be  taken  into  a  good  light, 
and  had  it  removed  from  its  case.  But  such  was  the  astonish- 
ment it  caused  him,  and  so  great  was  his  admiration  for  it, 
that,  perceiving  his  own  error  and  the  foolish  presumption 
with  which  he  had  weakly  believed  in  his  own  superiority, 
he  took  it  deeply  to  heart,  and,  falling  ill  with  his  grief,  in 
a  very  short  time  he  died  of  its  effects,  j 

The  picture  of  Raphael  was,  indeed,  divine — not  painted, 
but  absolutely  alive :  he  had  executed  and  finished  it  to  such 
perfection  that  among  all  the  admirable  works  performed  by 
him  in  his  whole  life,  though  every  one  is  beautiful,  this 
may  well  be  called  the  most  exquisite,  Comparing  the 
beauties  of  this  most  exquisite  picture  with  his  own  works, 

*  The  admirable  pictuie  of  St.  Cecilia  remained  in  its  place  until  179C, 
when  it  was  taken  to  Pans,  but  being  restored  tt  Bologna  in  1815,  now 
adorns  the  noble  Gallery  of  that  city. — Masselli.  See  also  Giordani.  Catalogo9 
&c.,  who  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of  Francia  in  No.  152  of  that  work. 

f  This  relation  IB  declared  by  Malvasia,  in  his  life  of  Francia,  to  be  totally 
groundless.  Other  works  of  Raphael  had,  according  to  this  writer,  been  seen 
by  Francia  before  the  arrival  of  the  St.  Cecilia  m  Bologna,  and  he  Jived 
eight  years  at  least,  says  Malvasia,  after  that  event.  But  this  last  abscition 
_ia  shown  by  authors  of  a  later  period  to  be  incorrect,  the  death  of  Funcm 
"having  been  pioved  by  documents  to  have  occurred  on  the  Gth  Jan.,  1817, 
one  year  cailior,  be  it  obseived,  than  the  date  assigned  byVrisan.  Quaticmeie 
de  Q,um(.y,  m  hiis  of  life  Raphael,  remaiks  with  justice,  that,  to  a  sonsative  man 
as  Francia  was,  and  one  ever  accustomed  to  bo  consideicd  first  in  his  own 
country,  the  seeing  himself  surpassed  by  a  more  youthful  competitor  may 
have  been  a  source  of  pain.  That  it  was  the  cause  of  death  even  Vasari 
does  not  riffirm  by  evidence,  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  afterwards  coo» 
siderably  wftens  the  force  of  h»  tint  assertion  to  that  effect. 
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which  he  saw  around  him,  Francia  felt  as  one  terrified  and 
half  deprived  of  life:  he  was,  indeed,  utterly  confounded,  but, 
nevertheless,  caused  the  painting  to  be  placed,  with  all  care 
and  diligence,  in  the  chapel  for  which  it  was  intended  in 
the  church  of  San  Griovanni-in^Monte  j  but,  having  become 
like  a  man  beside  himself,  he  took  to  his  bed  a  few  days 
after,  appearing  to  himself  to  be  now  almost  as  nothing  in 
art,  when  compared  with  what  he  had  believed  himself,  and 
what  he  had  always  been  considered.  Thus  he  died,  as 
many  believe,*  of  grief  and  vexation,  incurring  the  same  fate 
from  so  earnestly  contemplating  the  living  picture  of  Raphael, 
as  that  which  befell  Fivizzano,  from  too  fixedly  regarding  his 
own  beautiful  painting  of  Death,  t  and  on  which  the  follow- 
ing epigram  was  composed  :  — 

Me  veram  pictor  divmus  mente  racepit. 

Admota  est  open  deinde  penta  manus. 
Dumque  opere  in  facto  dejiyit  htmmn  pictor, 

Intent-its  nimium,  palluit  et  moi  itui  . 
Viva  igititr  sum  mors,  non  moitua  moths  imago 
T)  quo  motsfunyitur  offiMQ, 


There  are,  nevertheless,  many  who  declare  his  death  to 
have  been  so  sudden  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief,  which  was 
confirmed  by  various  appearances,  that  it  was  caused  by 
poison,  or  apoplexy,  rather  than  anything  else.J  Francia  was 
a  man  of  great  prudence  :  he  led  a  most  regular  life,  and  was 
of  a  robust  constitution.  At  his  death,  in  the  year  15183§  he 
received  honourable  interment  from  his  sons  in  Bologna, 

*  Here  Vasari  evidently  intends  to  weaken  the  force  of  what  he  has  pre- 
\iously  said  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Francia, 

+  Delia  Valle  and  other  Italian  writers  think  thia  should  be  read  lasua 
Leila  mot  fa.  The  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  that  is  to  say,  lying  de.id, 
rather  than  his  w  beautiful  painting  of  Death,"  as  Vasan's  words  would 
imply. 

t  The  uncertainty  here  expressed,  gives  further  proof  tluu  tlw  prewu 
narration  was  founded  on  no  authentic  information. 

$  151  7,  oa  we  have  said,—  See  ante,  p.  304,  note  (f). 


VOL.  IL 
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P3ETRO  PERUGINO,  PAINTER 

[BOKN  1446— DIED  1524,] 

THE  benefits  derived  by  some  men  of  distinction  from  tha 
poverty  of  their  youth,  and  how  potent  an  assistant  poverty 
sometimes  pioves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  and  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence,  may  be  clearly  perceived  in 
the  history  of  Pietro  Perugino.*-  This  artist,  seeking  to 
escape  from  the  extreme  of  penury  in  Perugia,  departed 
to  Florence,  hoping,  by  means  of  his  abilities,  to  attain  to 
eome  distinction.  He  there  remained  many  months  without 
even  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  miserably  took  his  sleep  upon  a 
chest;  but,  turning  night  into  day,  and  labouring  without 
intermission,  he  devoted  himself  most  fervently  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  Continual  labour  thus  became  the  habit 
of  his  life :  he  knew  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of  toiling 
incessantly  in  his  vocation,  and,  therefore,  painted  perpetually. 
Having  the  prospect  and  terrors  of  poverty  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  Pietro  undertook  works  for  gain,  on  which 
he  would  probably  not  have  cast  his  eyes  if  he  had  possessed 
•wherewith  to  support  himself,*  but  it  is  very  possible  that, 
riches  would  have  closed  the  path  to  eminence  offered  by 
his  talents,  as  effectually  as  it  was  opened  to  him  by  poverty 
and  by  the  impulse  received  from  his  need,  for  he  was 
thereby  impelled  to  struggle,  that  he  might  escape  from  so 
wretched  and  debased  a  condition,  t  and,  at  least,  secure  the 
means  of  life,  if  he  might  not  hope  to  attain  to  the  highest 
eminence.  With  this  in  view  he  did  not  permit  himself  to 
regard  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  or  privation  of  any  kind,  nor 
was  he  ashamed  to  perform  any  work  that  might  help  to 
promote  his  object,  which  was  to  obtain  the  power  of  some 

*  For  minute  details  respecting  this  artist,  whose  family  narae  was 
Vannucci,  see  Mezzanotte,  Delia  vita  e  dells  opere  di  Pietro  Vannucci  da 
Castello  della  Preve,  &c,  Perugia,  1836,  see  also  Pascoh,  Vite  de*  Pittore 
Fentgmi,  Mariotti,  Lettere  P^ttonche  Penigme ;  and  Orsmi,  Vita  e  Ekffio 
del?  egregio  Pittore  Pietro  Perugmo  e  degli  Sedan  di  essot  Perugia, 
1804. 

t  Pietro  was  not  of  low  condition,  though  so  poor.  The  Vamuuci  family 
had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Perugia,  at  least  from  the  year 
1427.— See  Mariotti,  Lettere,  ut  suwa  j  see  also  Rumohr,  Itahenuaht 
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flay  living  in  ease  and  quietness.  It  was  his  wont  to  say^ 
and  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  proverb,  that  after  bad  weather 
the  good  must  come ;  and  that  when  it  is  fair  weather,  a  man 
must  build  his  house,  that  he  may  thus  be  under  shelter  when 
he  most  needs  it. 

But  to  the  end  that  the  progress  of  tins  artist  may  be  the 
better  understood,  I  begin  with  his  beginning,  and  relate 
that,  according  to  common  report,  there  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Perugia,  to  a  poor  man  called  Christofano,*  of  Castello 
della  Pieve,  a  son,  whom,  at  his  baptism,  they  named  Pietro, 
This  child,  brought  up  in  penury  and  want,  was  given  by 
his  father  to  be  the  shop-drudge  of  a  painter  in  Perugia, 
who  was  not  particularly  distinguished  in  his  calling,  but 
held  the  art  in  great  veneration  and  highly  honoured  the 
men  who  excelled  therein  ,|  nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  set 
before  Pietro  the  great  advantages  and  honours  that  were  to 
be  obtained  from  painting,  by  all  who  acquired  the  power  of 
labouring  in  it  effectually ;  recounting  to  him  all  the  rewards 
bestowed  on  the  various  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  thereby 
encouraging  Pietro  to  the  study  of  his  art .  insomuch  that  he 
kindled  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  the  desire  to  become  one  ot 
those  masters,  as  he  resolved,  if  fortune  were  propitious  to 
him,  that  he  would  do.  The  boy  would  thus  often  inquire 
of  such  persons  as  he  knew  to  have  seen  the  world,  in  what 
city  the  best  artists  were  formed  ?  This  question  he  addressed 
more  particularly  to  his  instructor,  from  whom  he  constantly 
received  the  same  reply,  namely,  that  Florence  was  the 
place,  above  all  others,  wherein  men  attain  to  perfection  in 
all  the  arts,  but  more  especially  in  painting.  And  to  this, 
he  said,  they  were  impelled  by  three  causes  :  first,  by  the 
censure  freely  expressed  by  so  many  persons  and  in  such  vari- 
ous modes,  for  the  air  of  that  city  gives  a  natural  quickness 
and  freedom  to  the  perceptions  of  men,  so  that  they  cannot 

*  Cristofano  Tannucci,  Pietro  Perugmo  is  thus  sometimes  called  Pietrc 
di  Cristofano,  by  Italian  •writers,  sometimes  Pietro.  Vannucci.  On  his  works 
is  often  found  the  inscription,  Petrus  de  Castro  Plebis,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  birth  having  taken  place  in  Castello  della  Pievc  (now  Citta 
della  Pieve),  and  not  in  Perugia,  as  Vasari  has  it. 

J  Pietro  is  believed  to  have  been  sent  to  Perugia  in  his  eleventh  year, 
to  have  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art  under  Benedetto 
Buonfigh,  pe-rhaps  also  under  Niccolo  Alunno,  of  whom  Vasari  has  spokeu 
in  the  life  of  Pmturicchio. 
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content  themselves  with  mediocrity  in  the  works  presented 
to  them,  which  they  always  judge  with  reference  to  the 
honour  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  art,  rather  than  with 
respect  to,  or  consideration  for,  the  man  who  has  produced 
them :  next,  that,  to  obtain  the  means  of  life  in  Florence,  a 
man  must  be  industrious,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
must  keep  his  skill  and  judgment  in  perpetual  activity,  mubt 
be  ever  ready  and  rapid  in  his  proceedings ;  must  know,  in 
short,  how  to  gam  money,  seeing  that  Florence,  not  having 
a  rich  and  abundant  domain  around  her,  cannot  supply  the 
means  of  life  to  those  who  abide  within  her  walls,  at  light 
cost,  as  can  be  done  in  countries  where  produce  abounds 
largely.  The  third  cause,  which  is3  peihaps,  not  lets  effectual 
than  the  other  two,  is  the  desire  for  glory  and  honour,  which 
is  powerfully  generated  by  the  air  of  that  place,  in  the  men 
of  every  profession,  and  whereby  all  who  possess  talent  arc 
impelled  to  struggle,  that  they  may  not  remain  in  the  same 
grade  with  those  whom  they  perceive  to  be  only  men  like 
themselves  (much  less  will  any  consent  to  remain  behind 
another),  even  though  they  may  acknowledge  such  to  be  indeed 
Masters ;  but  all  labour  by  every  means  to  be  foremost,  inso- 
much that  some  desire  their  own  exaltation  so  eagerly  as  to 
become  thankless  for  benefits,  censorious  of  their  competitors, 
and,  in  many  ways,  evil-minded,  unless  that  effect  be  prevented 
by  natural  excellence  and  sense  of  justice,  It  is,  however, 
true  that  when  a  man  has  acquired  sufficient  for  his  purposes 
in  Florence,  if  he  wish  to  effect  more  than  merely  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  as  do  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  desire  to 
become  rich,  he  must  depart  from  her  boundaries  and  seek 
another  market  for  the  excellence  of  his  works  and  for  the 
reputation  conferred  by  that  city;  as  the  learned  derive  profit 
from  the  renown  obtained  by  their  studies.  For  the  city  of 
Florence  treats  her  artists  as  Time  treats  his  works,  which, 
having  perfected,  he  destroys,  and,  by  little  and  littlo, 
gradually  consumes. 

Influenced  by  these  counsels,  therefore,  and  moved  by  the 
persuasions  of  various  persons,  Pietro  repaired  to  Florence 
with  the  determination  to  attain  excellence,  and  in  this  ho 
succeeded  well,  for,  at  that  time,  works  in  his  manner*  were 

*  Vasari  here  alludes  to  the  earlier  manner  of  the  fifteenth  century,  aa 
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held  ill  the  highest  esteem,  He  studied  under  the  disciplina 
of  Andrea  Verrocchio,*  and  the  first  figures  painted  by  him 
were  executed  for  the  Nuns  of  San  Martino,  at  a  convent 
without  the  gate  of  Prato,  but  which  has  now  been  ruined 
by  the  wars.  At  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  also,  he  painted 
a  San  Girolamo  in  fresco,  which  was  then  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Florentines,  and  is  often  cited  by  them  with  com- 
mendation, because  the  saint  was  represented  as  old,  meagi  e, 
and  wan,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  ;  nay,  he  was 
depicted  as  worn  and  consumed  by  fasting  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  as  may  be  still  seen 
from  a  copy  of  that  picture  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  before-mentioned  Bartolommeo  Gondi,  In  a  few 
years  Pietro  attained  to  such  a  height  of  reputation,  that  his 
works  were  dispersed,  not  only  through  Florence  and  all 
over  Italy,  but  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  whither 
they  had  been  despatched.  His  paintings  being  thus  held 
in  high  estimation,  and  bearing  a  very  great  price,  the 
merchants  began  to  make  purchases  of  them  and  lo  send 
them  into  different  lands,  to  their  great  gain  and  advantage. 
For  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Chiara,f  Pietro  painted  a  picture 
of  the  Dead  Christ,  the  colouring  of  which  was  so  beautiful 
as  well  as  new,  that  it  awakened  in  the  artists  of  the 
time  an  expectation  of  tlie  excellence  which  Pietro  was 
destined  to  attain.  In  this  work  there  are  some  most 
admirable  heads  of  old  men,  and  the  Maries  also,  having 
ceased  to  weep,  are  contemplating  the  departed  Saviour 
with  an  expression  of  reverence  and  love  which  is  singularly 
fine :  there  is,  besides,  a  Landscape,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  true  method  of 
treating  landscapes,  which  was  afterwards  discovered,  not 

opposed  to  that  of  the  later  period,  which  commenced  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci 

*  This  assertion  has  been  much  disputed.  Mariotti  and  Pascoh  will  not 
admit  that  Veirocchio  was  the  master  of  Pietro,  affirming  him  to  have 
abandoned  painting  before  the  latter  went  to  Florence.  Lanzi  and  Orsini 
are  inclined  to  think  Vasan  right,  For  the  detailed  opinions  of  these 
authorities,  with  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  supported,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  their  works,  as  "before  cited. 

f  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  colour  is  somewhat  faded, 
from  long  expa«ure  to  the  sun  suffered  by  that  work  while  in  the  church  iri 
Santa  Chiars.— Ed.  Flor.t  1838. 
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having  then  been  adopted.  It  is  related  that  Francesco  del 
PucfUcse  offered  to  give  the  Nuns  three  times  as  much  as 
they  had  paid  Pietro  for  that  picture,  and  to  cause,  another 
exactly  like  it  to  be  executed  for  them  by  the  same  hand ; 
but  they  would  not  consent,  because  Pietro  had  told  them 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could  equal  the  one  they  possessed/ 
In  the  convent  of  the  Frati-Gesimti,  also,!  beyond  the 
Pinti  Gate,  there  were  various  works  by  thia  master,  and, 
as  that  monastery  and  church  are  both  clcwtroyed^  I  will  not 
refuse  the  labour  of  describing  them,  but  will  tuke  this 
occasion,  before  proceeding  further  with  the  life  butoie  me, 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  them.  The  architecture  of 
the  church  was  due  to  Antonio  di  Giorgio,  of  Settignano ; 
it  was  forty  braccia  long;  and  twenty  broad.  At  the  upper 
end,  four  steps  or  stairs  conducted  to  a  platform  of  six 
•braccia,  on  which  stood  the  high  altar,  magnificently  deco- 
rated with,  ornaments  of  cut  stone ;  and  over  this  altar,  also 
iu  a  richly  adorned  frame- work,  was  a  picture  by  the  hand 
of  Domemco  Ghirlandajo,  as  we  have  before  related.  In 
the  midst  of  the  church  was  a  screen,  or  wall  of  separation, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  door  worked  in  open  work 
from  the  middle  upwards.  On  each  side  of  this  door  fitood 
an  altar,  and  over  each  altar  was  a  picture  by  the  hand  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  as  will  be  related  hereafter,  Over  the 
door,  also,  was  a  most  beautiful  Crucifix  by  Benedetto  da 
MaiaiiOj  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  Madonna,  and  on  the 
other  a  figure  of  San  Giovanni,  both  in  relief.  Before  the 
platform  of  the  high  altar,  and  against  the  screen  above- 
mentioned,  was  a  choir  of  the  Doric  order,  admirably 
carved  in  walnut-wood,  and  over  the  principal  door  of  the 
church  was  another  choir,  or  gallery,  supported  on  a  strong 
wood-work,  the  under  part  of  which  as  seen  from  below  repre- 
sented a  canopy,  overlaid  with  a  rich  decoration  in  beautifully 
arranged  compartments  5  a  balustrade  was  added,  by  way  of 

*  Rumohr  declares  Vasan  to  be  here  describing  a  work  of  Pietio'a 
maturer  yeais  as  that  of  his  youth.— See  Ital.  Fot^h^vol  n.  p  345. 

•(•  Suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  m  1C  68  Those  fathers  were  afok 
painters  on  glass,  and  Pietro  is  said  to  have  acquired  much  knowledge  in 
the  use  of  mineral  coinurs,  from  observing  their  practice. 

J  The  chuich  was  called  San  Gmsto  alle  Mura,  it  was  demolished  by 
Philip  of  Orange,  m  the  year  1529,  when  that  prince  marched  against 
the  Florentines,  on  behalf  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
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defence  to  that  part  which  was  opposite  to  the  high  altar. 
This  choir  was  exceedingly  commodious  for  the  friars  of 
that  convent  during  the  performance  of  their  nocturnal 
services,  or  when  engaged  in  their  private  devotions :  it 
was,  besides,  very  useful  to  them  on  all  festivals  and  holidays. 
Chrer  the  principal  door  of  the  church,  which  was  amply 
decorated  with  beautiful  ornaments  in  stone,  and  witli 
a  portico  reposing  on  fine  columns,  which  extended  even 
to  the  door  of  the  convent,  was  the  figure  of  the  Bishop 
San  Giusto,  in  a  lunette,  with  an  Angel  on  each  side,  by 
the  hand  of  the  master  in  minature,  Gherardo;  a  very 
fine  work,  and  placed  there  because  the  church  was  de- 
dicated to  San  Giusto:  Within  the  building  there  was  a 
relic  preserved  by  those  friars,  an  arm  of  the  saint  namely. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  convent  was  a  small  cloister, 
cloister,  the  extent  of  which  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
church,  forty  braccia  long  that  is,  and  twenty  broad,  The 
archea  and  vaulting  of  this  cloister  were  supported  by 
columns  of  stone,  and  the  whole  formed  a  spacious  and  very 
commodious  loggia,  or  gallery,  entirely  around  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  cloister,  which  was  neatly 
paved  all  over  with  cut  stones,  was  an  extremely  beautiful 
fountain,  with  a  loggia  above  it,  also  built  on  stone  columns, 
which  made  a  rich  and  handsome  ornament  to  the  place 
In  this  cloister  was  the  chapter-house  of  the  monks,  with 
the  lateral  door  of  the  church  and  the  stairs  which  ascended 
to  the  upper  stories,  where  were  dormitories  and  other  apart- 
ments for  tlie  use  of  the  brotherhood.  On  the  further  side 
of  the  cloister,  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  principal  door  01 
the  convent,  was  a  spacious  avenue,  the  length  of  which  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  chapter-house  and  the  cjiancery :  this 
avenue  led  to  a  cloister  which  was  larger  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  first.  All  this  line,  the  forty  braccia  of  the  loggia 
belonging  to  the  first  cloister,  that  is,  with  the  length  of  the 
avenue  and  that  of  the  loggia  of  the  second  cloister,  formed 
a  very  long  and  most  beautiful  succession  of  arcades,  the 
view  of  which  was  more  delightful  than  words  could  easily 
describe  And  the  effect  was  all  the  finer  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  beyond  the  last  cloister,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  extended  one  of  the  walks  of  the  convent  garden, 
which  was  two  hundred  braccia  in  length;  all  which,  as  seea 
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by  those  -who  came  from  the  principal  door  of  the  convent, 
formed  a  view  that  was  admirably  beautiful.  In  the  second 
cloister  was  a  refectory,  sixty  braccia  long  and  eighteen 
wide ;  with  all  the  requisite  chambers,  or,  as  the  monks  call 
them,  offices,  which,  in  such  a  convent,  are  demanded.  Over 
this  was  a  dormitory  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  one  part 
of  which,  the  direct  line,  or  principal  part  namely,  winch 
was  sixty  braccia  long,  was  double,  having  eella  on  each 
side  that  is  to  say,  and  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  space  of 
fifteen  braccia,  was  an  oratory,  above  the  altar  of  which  was 
a  picture  by  the  hand  of  Pietro  Perugino.  Over  the  door 
of  this  oratory,  also,  was  another  work  by  this  master,  the 
latter  being  in  fresco,  as  will  be  related  hereafter.  On  the 
same  floor,  but  over  the  chapter-house,  was  a  large  room 
which  those  fathers  used  for  the  purposes  of  their  glass- 
painting,  and  where  they  had  their  furnaces  and  other  things 
needful  to  such  an  occupation.  Pietro  was  therein  very 
useful  to  them,  for  as  while  he  lived  he  prepared  them  their 
cartoons  for  these  works;  so  all  that  they  performed  in  his 
time  were  excellent.  The  garden  of  this  convent,  more- 
over, was  so  well  kept  and  so  beautiful,  the  vines  were  so 
finely  trained  around  the  cloister,  and  all  was  so  well 
managed,  that  nothing  better  could  be  seen  either  in  Florence 
or  around  it.  In  like  manner  the  place  wherein  the  monks 
distilled  odoriferous  waters  and  prepared  medicinal  extinct:?, 
as  was  their  custom,  was  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences 
that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  This  convent,  in  fine, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  commodious,  and  bent 
managed  houses  of  religion  in  the  whole  state  of  Florence ; 
wherefore  it  is  that  I  have  resolved  to  make  this  mention  of 
the  same :  and  this  I  have  done  the  rather  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  paintings  therein  were  by  the  hand  of 
Pietro  Perugino. 

But  returning,  at  length,  to  this  Pietro,  I  proceed  to  say, 
that  of  the  works  performed  by  him  in  the  above-described 
convent,  nothing  has  been  preserved  but  the  pictures  ex- 
ecuted on  panel,  seeing  that  all  those  in  fresco  were  destroyed 
in  the  siege  of  Florence,  when  the  building  was  wholly 
demolished.  The  panel  pictures,  however,  were  carried  to  the 
gate  of  San  Pier  Gattolini,  where  those  monks  were  pro- 
vided with  a  refuge  in  the  churuh.  and  convent  of  San 
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Of  the  two  pictures  by  Pieti'o,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  were  on  the  above-mentioned  screen,  the  one 
represented  Christ  in  the  Garden  with  the  Apostles,  who 
are  sleeping:  in  this  work  Pietro  shows  how  effectual  a 
refuge  is  sleep  from  the  cares  and  pains  of  life,  he  having 
depicted  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  attitudes  of  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  repose  f  The  other  painting  is  a  Pietn,  the 
Saviour  lying  dead  that  is,  in  the  lap  of  Our  Lady,  around 
whom  are  four  figures  not  inferior  to  others  executed  in  the 
manner  of  that  master.  Among  the  various  chamcteristica 
of  this  work,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  figure  of  the 
Dead  Christ  here  described  is  benumbed  and  stiffened,  as 
if  it  had  been  so  long  on  the  cross  that  the  time  and  cold 
had  brought  it  to  that  appearance.  St.  John  and  the 
Magdalen,  in  heavy  affliction,  are  weeping  as  they  support 
the  body.J 

In  another  picture,  executed  with  infinite  care,  is  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Magdalen, 
with  St.  Jerome,  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Beato,  Gio- 
vanni Colombini,  the  founder  of  that  order  to  which  tlie 
monks  belonged. §  These  three  pictures  have  suffered  con- 
siderably, in  the  shadows  and  on  all  the  dark  paits  there  are 
numerous  cracks,  ||  and  this  has  happened  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  when  the  first  colour  was  laid  on  the  ground, 
it  had  not  perfectly  dried  before  the  second  (for  there  are 


*  This  church  then  began  to  be  called  delta  Calsxa,  a  namo  which  had 
*ts  origin  in  the  singular  form  of  the  head-dress  worn  by  those  monks, 
and  which  it  still  retains  —Masselli. 

f  This  work  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  The 
sleep  here  described  is  not  a  heavy  lethargic  slumber,  but  is  indeed  a  most 
refreshing  one. — Schorn,  German  tran&Ution  of  Vcisari. 

{  This  also  is  in  the  Floientme  Academy,  but  having  been  taken  to 
Paris,  was  there  lestwed  with  so  little  meicy,  that  the  softness  and  har- 
mony of  the  work  was  carried  off  together  with  the  dust  and  smoke.— 
Mamlli 

Now  on  a  lateral  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Calza,—  Ibid. 

j  "  The  injury  here  deplored  by  Vasari,  is  but  slight,"  remarks  the 
Italian  commentator, <f  and  may  be  easily  passed  over;  not  so  those  daily 
inflicted  on  the  works  of  the  best  masters  by  audacious  cleaners,  who  pre- 
tend to  make  that  new  which  was  executed  three  or  four  centime*  since, 
»  labour  for  which  they  are  little  likely  to  receive  thanks;  but  were  some  of 
these  gentry  to  be  repaid  according  to  their  deserts,  they  might  have  fewei 
jmtaton  than  they  now  unfortunately  find/' 
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thrco  coats  of  colour  given  one  over  the  other)  was  applied, 
wherefore,  in  the  gradual  drying  by  time,  they  have  become 
drawn  throughout  their  thickness,  with  a  Ibrcp  that  has 
sufficed  to  produce  these  cracks ;  a  fact  that  Pietro  could  not 
know  or  anticipate,  since  it  was  but  in  his  time  that  the 
practice  of  painting  well  in  oil  first  commenced. 

The  works  of  Pietro  being  much  extolled  by  the  Floren- 
tines, as  we  have  said  ;  a  Prior  of  the  same  convent  of  the 
Ingesuati,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  the  art,  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  Nativity  on  the  walls  of  the  fiist  cloister, 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  figures  extremely  small, 
and  this  work  he  conducted  to  perfection  with  much  grace 
and  elegance,  Among  the  heads,  which  are  infinitely  varied, 
are  portraits  from  the  life  not  a  few,  and  one  of  these  is  the 
likeness  of  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Pietro's  master.  In  the  same 
court,  and  over  the  arches  resting  on  the  columns,  our  artist 
executed  a  frieze  wherein  were  heads  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  the  Prior  himself,  so  life-like,  and 
painted  in  so  good  a  manner,  that  the  best  judges  among 
artists  have  declared  it  to  be  the  most  peifect  work  ever 
performed  by  this  master.  In  the  second  cloister,  over  the 
door  leading  into  the  refectory,  he  was  likewise  commissioned 
to  paint  an  historical  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  Pope 
Boniface,  confirming  to  the  Beato  Giovanni  Colombmo,  the 
habit  of  his  Order.  Here  Pietro  painted  the  portraits  01 
eight  of  the  monks,  with  a  most  beautiful  perspective,  reced- 
ing in  a  manner  which  was  greatly  extolled,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  to  these  matters  Pietro  gave  particular  attention. 
Beneath  this  picture  he  commenced  a  second,  representing 
the  Birth  of  Christ,  with  angels  and  shepherds,  the  colouring 
of  which  was  exceedingly  fresh  and  lively.  Over  the  door 
of  the  above  described  oratory  also,  he  painted  three  half- 
length  figures  of  Our  Lady,  St  Jerome,  and  the  Bcato  Gio- 
vanni, in  so  fine  a  manner,  that  this  was  esteemed  among 
the  best  of  the  mural  paintings  executed  by  Pietro  * 

The  Prior  of  this  cloister,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  very 
successful  in  the  preparation  of  ultra*marine  blues,  and 
having  them,  from  this  circumstance,  in  good  store,  he 

Bottan  remaksj  and  wth  reason,  th at  "the  loss  of  so  manyworka 
executed  while  Pictro  Pempno  was  at  the  best  period  of  his  artistic  hi% 
ctn  never  be  sufficientls  deplored,'* 
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therefore  desiied  that  Pietro  should  use  them  frequently  in 
all  the  above-mentioned  works  ;  he  was  nevertheless  so  mean 
and  mistrustful  that  he  dared  not  confide  the  colour  to  Pittro, 
but  would  always  be  present  when  the  latter  was  using  the 
azure  blue.  The  master  therefore,  who  was  by  nature  up- 
right and  honest,  nor  in  any  way  covetous  of  another  man's 
goods,  took  the  distrust  of  the  Piior  very  ill,  and  determined 
to  make  him  ashamed  of  it.  He  accordingly  placed  a  bowl 
of  water  beside  him  whenever  he  had  prepared  draperies  or 
other  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  painted  in  blue  and  white, 
calling  every  now  and  then  on  the  Prior  (who  turned  grudg- 
ingly to  his  little  bag  of  the  colour),  to  put  ultra-marine  into 
the  vase  or  bottle  wherein  it  was  tempered  with  water : 
then  setting  to  work,  at  every  second  pencil-full  he  washed 
his  brush  into  the  bowl  beside  him,  wherein  there  remained 
by  this  means,  more  colour  than  the  painter  had  bestowed  on 
his  woik.  The  Prior  finding  his  bag  becoming  empty,  while 
the  work  made  but  little  show,  cried  out  once  and  again,  time 
after  time, — "  Oh,  what  a  quantity  of  ultra-marines  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  this  pltxster/5  "  You  see  for  yourself  how  it  is," 
replied  Pietro,  and  the  Prior  went  away.  When  he  was 
gone,  the  master  gathered  the  ultra-maiine  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bowlj  and  when  he  thought  the  proper  time  for  doing 
so  was  come,  he  returned  it  to  the  Prior, — saying  to  him. 
"  This  belongs  to  you,  father,  learn  to  trust  honest  men,  for 
fcuch  never  deceive  those  who  confide  in  them,  although  they 
well  know  how  to  circumvent  distrustful  persons  like  your- 
self, when  they  desire  to  do  so." 

By  the  works  here  executed  and  many  others,  Pietro  ac- 
quired so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  almost  compelled 
to  go  to  Siena,  where  *he  painted  a  very  large  picture  in  the 
church  of  San  Francesco,  which  was  considered  to  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful,*  as  was  another  by  his  hand  in  that  ot 
Sant'  Agostino  ;  the  latter  representing  Christ  Crucified>  with 
Certain  Saints,  f  A  short  time  after  this,  Pietro  painted  a 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  "  in  penitence,"  for  the  churcL  of  San 

*  This  picture  perished  in  the  deplorable  conflagration  of  this  church, 
which  happen ud  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,—  Delia 
Vvlle. 

f  Still  ui  S<mt'  Agostino,  and  will  be  found  engiaved  m  llossi's  w  jrk  on 
the  cathedral  ot  Siena. 
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G-allo  in  Florence,  but  this  work  is  now  in  San  Jacopo-tra* 
Fossi,  at  the  corner  of  the  Albert!,  where  those  monks  now 
have  their  abode.*  Pietro  likewise  received  a  commission 
to  paint  a  figure  representing  the  Dead  Saviour,  with  the 
Madonna,  and  San  Giovanni,  above  the  steps  leading  to  the 
aide  door  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  this  he  executed  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  exposed  as  it  is  to  wind  and  weather,  it 
has  nevertheless  maintained  such  freshness,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  but  just  finished  by  the  hand  of  the 
master  f  Pietro  Perugino  ceitamly  proved  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  colours,  in  fresco  as  well 
as  in  oil,  insomuch,  that  the  most  able  artists  are  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  his  works,  more  especially  as  regards  the  lights. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  same  city,  this 
master  painted  a  Madonna  mourning  over  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  she  sustains  on  her  bosom  ;  in  this  picture  there  are 
two  figures,  the  sight  of  which  awakens  astonishment,  not 
so  much  indeed  for  their  excellence,  as  for  then  freshness ; 
that  a  painting  in  fresco  should  have  remained  so  new- 
looking  and  lively  for  so  long  a  time  is  surprising,  {  From 
Bernardino  de*  Rossi,  Pietro  received  a  commission  to  paint 
a  San  Sebaatiano  to  be  sent  into  France,  and  the  price  agreed 
on  was  to  be  one  hundred  gold  crowns,  but  the  picture  was 
sold  by  Bernardino  to  the  King  of  France  for  four  hundred 
gold  ducats.  At  Vallombrosa.  this  artist  painted  a  figure  for 
the  High  Altar,  §  with  another  for  the  Certosa  or  Carthusian 
Monastery  at  Pavia,  for  the  same  monks.  || 

For  the  High  Altar  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Naples, 

*  The  fate  of  this  work  is  not  known.  There  is  a  St.  Jerome  in  prayer 
by  Pietro  Pemgino  among  the  pictures  of  the  Colonna  Gallery  in  Rome, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  be  the  work  here 
alluded  to. 

f  When  tlie  church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  which  had  shown  symptoms 
of  decay  from  the  year  1784,  was  entirely  demolished,  this  picture  was 
placed  by  the  Senator  Albizzi,  in  a  small  chapel  of  his  p.ilace,  where  rt 
still  remains,— .Erf.  Florf>  1832-8. 

1  This  picture  is  no  longer  in  Santa  Croce. 

§  Now  in  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  It  is  an  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  one  of  Pietro  Perugmo's  best  works 

||  A  part  only  of  this  work,  which  consisted  of  six  comp;utments,  u  now 
in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  The  remaining  portions  were  taken  to  Milan  by 
the  Melzi  family  in  1795.— See  Kumohr,  Ital  Forsch.,  vol.  m.  p.  27. 
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Pietro  waa  commissioned  by  Cardinal  CarafFa,  to  paiat  au 
Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  the  Apostles  in  adoration 
around  the  tomb  ;*  and  for  the  Abbot,  Simone  de'  Graziani 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  he  painted  a  large  picture  which  waa 
executed  in  Florence  j  being  afterwards  transported  to  the 
church  of  San  Grilio  at  Borgo,  on  the  backs  of  porters,  at  very 
heavy  cost,  f  To  Bologna  Pietro  sent  a  picture  for  the. 
church  of  San  Giovanni-in-Monte ;  in  this  there  are  two 
figures  standing  upright,  with  the  Virgin  appearing  in  the 
heavens  above  them,  J 

By  all  these  works  the  fame  of  the  master  became  so 
widely  diffused  throughout  Italy  and  in  foreign  lands,  that  he 
was  invited  to  Rome,  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.a  to  his  great  glory; 
here  he  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  together 
with  the  other  eminent  artists  who  had  also  been  invited  by 
that  Pontiff;  and  in  company  with  Don  Bartolommeo  della 
Gatta,  Abbot  of  San  Clemente  in  Arezzo,  he  painted  the 
story  of  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Peter.  The  Nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  his  Baptism^  with  the  Birth  of  Moses,  and 
his  discovery  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  takes  him 
from  the  little  ark  of  bulrushes,  were  also  painted  by  this 
master,  On  the  side  whereon  is  the  altar  likewise,  Pietro 
executed  a  mural  painting  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  this  he  placed  the  portrait  of  Pope  Sixtus,  in  a  kneel- 
ing position.  But  these  last  mentioned  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  when  the  divine 
Michelagnolo  painted  his  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  in 
that  chapel.  In  the  palace  of  the  Pope,  Pietro  painted  a 
ceiling  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Torre  Borgia  j  here 
he  depicted  certain  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ,  with 
ornaments  of  foliage  in  chiaro-scuro,  a  work  reputed  at  the 

*  Still  in  the  cathedral,  but  no  longer  on  the  high  altar  •  it  has  been 
removed  to  one  of  the  smaller  altars.  This  picture  is  said  to  have  awakened 
in  Sabbatini  called  Andrea  di  Salerno,  the  desire  to  become  a  painter ; 
and  leaving  Naples,  he  was  proceeding  to  place  himself  under  Pietro 
Pemgmo;  but  hearing  the  praises  of  Raphael  he  repaired  to  Rome  instead, 
where  he  studied  under  the  last  named  master ;  returning  afterwards  to 
Naples  he  there  became  the  head  or  a  most  flourishing  school,— Mu&wHi. 

t  Still  in  San  Gilio,  and  in  good  preservation. 

J  This  work  waa  taken  to  Paris,  but  was  recovered,  and  is  wow  in  th« 
Gallery  of  Bolngna. 

f  The  Birth  and  Baptism  of  Christ  are  still  in  good  preservation. 
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time,  to  he  one  of  extraordinary  excellence.  In  the  church 
of  San  Marco,  also  IE  Rome,  he  painted  an  historical  piece, 
beside  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  representing  two  martyrs: 
this  is  accounted  among  the  good  works  executed  by  Retro 
while  in  Rome.*  For  Sciarra  Colonna  he  painted  a  Loggia 
with  several  chambers,  in  the  Palace  of  Sant'  Apostolu;)  and 
all  these  works  placed  him  in  possession  of  a  very  huge  yum  of 
money ;  Piefcro,  therefore,  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in 
Koine,  and  departed  thence  with  the  jrood  favour  of  all  the 
court,  lie  then  returned  to  his  native  city  of  Pern^m,  and 
there  executed  various  frescoes  and  pictures  in  ditfbmit  parts 
of  the  city,  more  particularly  in  the  palace  of  the  Signori, 
where  he  painted  a  picture  in  oil,  for  the  chapi'l  of  that 
building,  representing  the  Virgin,  with  other  saints.J 

In  the  church  of  San  Francesco-del- Monte,  Pietro  painted 
two  chapels  in  fresco,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  one,  and 
in  the  other  the  Martyrdom  of  certain  Monks  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  who,  having  proceeded  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon, 
were  there  put  to  death.  §  In  San  Francesco  del  Convcnto,  || 
this  master  painted  two  pictures  in  oil,  in  one  of  winch  he 
depicted  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  f  and  in  the  other 
San  Giovanni  Batista,  with  other  saints.  For  the  church  of 
the  Servites  also,  Pietro  likewise  painted  two  pictures/  *  one 

*  There  is  said  to  be  but  one  painting  by  Perugino  now  m  San  Marco, 
that  of  the  titular  Saint  namely,  which  is  in  one  of  the  chapels, 

t  Of  these  paintings  no  trace  now  remains. 

t  The  Patron  Samta  of  Perugia  namely,  SS.  Loienzo,  EtcoUnOj  Con- 
stantms,  and  Ludovico,  Bishop  of  Tolosa.  Thia  picture  was  Uken  to  Pans, 
but  on  its  icstoration  to  that  city  was  sent  to  the  Galleiy  of  the  Vatican, 
It  has  been  frequently  engraved,  among  others  by  Landon,  Annales  du 
MU&&B  Napoleon,  torn.  11. 

§  Mez^anotte,  Vita  di  Pietro9  &c,,  does  not  name  these  works,  but  de- 
scnbcs  a  third  chnpel  with  a  Birth  of  Chust  (presepio)  by  Perugino. 

||  Or,  of  the  Path i  Conventual!. 

IT  This  celebiated  work  was  also  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  sold  by  its  pos- 
sessors on  its  restoration,  to  the  Government,  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  This  picture  suffered  much  fiom  cleaning  in 
1788.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  the  poitrait  of  Raphael  may  be  found 
he"e,  m  the  face  of  a  sleeping  soldier  namely,  with  that  of  Pietro  himself, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  the  figure  of  a  soldier,  who  is  in  the  act  of  flight. 
An  engraving  of  this  woik  will  be  found  in  Guattom,  tav.  ix.  of  the  Pittura 
deW  appartamento  Borgia. 

**  The  church  of  the  Senates  is  in  our  days  called  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 
The  Transfiguration  is  now  aoove  the  smaller  dooi.  ind  has  greatly  suffered, 
-rOrsini,  Guida  di  Perugia, 
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representing  the  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  other, 
which  is  beside  the  sacristy,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,* 
But  as  these  works  are  not  of  equal  excellence  with  some 
others  bj  this  master,  it  is  considered  certain  that  they  are 
among  the  first  which  he  executed.  In  San  Lorenzo,  which 
is  the  cathedral  of  that  city  (Perugia),  there  is  a  Madonna 
by  the  hand  of  Piotro,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crocifisso,  with 
the  Manes,  San  Giovanni,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Jacopo,  and 
other  saints  t  For  the  altar  of  the  sacrament,  where  the  ring 
with  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  espoused  is  preserved,  thit> 
master  painted  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Marriage  of 
Our  Lady.| 

At  a  later  period,  Pietro  painted  the  Hall  of  Audience  in 
the  Exchange  of  Perugia  entirely  in  fresco.  The  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  that  is  to  say,  which  he  decorated  with 
the  seven  planets,  each  drawn  in  a  kind  of  chaiiot  by 
different  animals,  according  to  the  old  manner  ;  on  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  he  depicted  the  Birth  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ ;  §  and  on  panel  he  represented  San 
Giovanni,  in  the  midst  of  other  saints.  On  the  side  wall  of 
the  building  Pietro  then  painted  figures  in  his  own  manner, 
those  on  one  side  represent  Fabius  Maximus.  Socuitcs, 
Numa  Poinpilius,  Fulvius  CamilluSj  Pythagoras,  ||  Tnijan, 
L.  Siciniufi,  the  Spartan  Leomdas,  Horatius  Codes,  Fahius 
Sempronius,f  the  Athenian  Pericles,  and  Cincinnatus :  on 
the  opposite  wall  are  figures  of  the  prophets  ;  Isaiah,  Moses, 
and  Daniel  namely;  with  David,  Jeremiah,  and  Solomon  * 
the  master  likewise  added  those  of  the  Sybils?  the  Erythraean, 
the  Lybian,  the  Tiburtine,  the  Delphic,  and  the  others.** 

*  The  Alienation  of  the  Magi  was  taken  to  Paris,  "but  is  now  (if,  observe 
certain  writers,  that  so -called  be  indeed  the  same  picture)  restored  to  the 
church  —See  Rumohr,  ltd,  Forsch.,  vol.  11.  p.  359. 

t  No  longer  m  the  cathedral. 

t  Much  has  been  said  of  this  painting,  and  various  stoiies  are  related 
respecting  its  fate,  one  declanng  it  to  have  perished  with  the  ship  in  which 
it  was  about  to  be  transported  to  America.  The  certain  but  grievous  truth 
being,  says  an  Italian  writei,  that  it  is  lost  to  Italy. 

§  The  Transfiguration,  and  not  the  Resurrection,  as  here  asserted  by 
Vasari,  and  repeated  by  all  who  have  followed  him.— Masselti. 

|l  Pittacua,  not  Pythagoras, 

t  Publms  Scipio,  rather. 

**  For  details  lespectmg  the  Sybils,  and  the  office  av^signed  to  them  by 
certain  theologians,  see  Blondell,  Des  Sibyttes  Cttilres;  CUsen,  De 
Oraffulit  Gcnhhum  See  also  St.  Augustine*  De  Cmt.  Pei.,  M.DDD.XLYH. 
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Beneath  each  of  these  figures  is  a  sentence  in  the  manner  of 
a  motto,  taken  fron?  the  writings  or  sayings  of  the  personage 
represented  above,  and  appiopriate  in  some  sort  to  the  place 
wherein  the  artist  has  painted  it.  In  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  this  work  Pietro  placed  his  own  portrait,  which  has  a  very 
animated  appearance,  and  beneath  it  he  wrote  his  name  in 
the  following  manner  :* — 

Pehus  Peruunus  egtcffiuspictor, 

Peidita  M  fuer at  pingendo  hie  tciulit  artem; 

Si  nunquam  mventa  etset  hactenus,  ^p^>e  dedit. 
Anno  D  MD. 

This  work,  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  and  which  lias  been 
more  highly  extolled  than  any  other  executed  by  Pietro  in 
Perugia,  +  is  still  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of 
that  city,  as  the  memorial  of  so  renowned  an  artist  of  their 
native  place,  f  In  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  also  in 
Perugia,  he  painted  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  St.  John, 
in  the  principal  chapel ;  this  is  a  very  large  picture,  entirely 
isolated,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  "ornament"  or  frame 
work,  and  on  the  back,  or  that  side  opposite  to  the  choir, 
the  master  further  depicted  the  Birth  of  Christ,  with  heads 
of  saints  in  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  ;  in  the  predella 
are  several  historical  scenes,  represented  by  small  figures  very 
carefully  executed.  In  the  chapel  of  San  Niccolb,  in  the  same 
church,  he  painted  a  picture  for  Messer  Benedetto  Calera.§ 

Having  afterwards  returned  to  Florence,  Pietro  painted  a 
picture  for  the  monks  of  the  Cestello,  representing  San  Ber- 
n.irdo;  as  he  also  did  another,  with  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  the  Virgin,  San  Benedetto,  San  Bernardo,  and  San 
Giovanni,  for  the  Chapter  House.  At  Fiesole,  in  the  church 

*  The  inscription  was  not  written  by  Pietro,  but  by  his  fellow  citizens ; 
nor  was  his  portrait  introduced  without  an  invitation  to  the  master  to  place 
it  where  it  is  found. 

t  tt  has  been  engraved  by  Cecchini.  Over  tho  figures  are  female  foinn 
representing  such  virtues  as  the  personages  beneath  were  supposed  to  be  lie- 
tmguuhed  by,  over  Fabius  Maximus,  Socrates  and  Numa  Potnpilms,  la 
Prudence,  for  example;  over  Camillus,  Pittacus,  and  Trajan  Justice,  &c., 
fcc,  The  figure  of  I)amel  is  said  to  be  a  likeness  of  Raphael  in  his  youth, 
—See  Manotti,  Lettete  Perugme, 

%  The  Hall  of  the  Exchange,  observes  an  Italian  writer,  is  to  the  fama 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  aa  are  the  Stonxe  of  the  Vatican  to  that  of  Raphae** 

§  For  minute  details  respecting  these  works,  which  are  still  in  the  church, 
eee  Orauu,  as  before  cited, 
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of  San  Domenico,  he  painted  a  picture  of  tlie  Martcmiiu,  In 
the  second  chapel  on  the  light  hand  ,  there  aie  besides  three 
figures  in.  this  work,  one  of  which,  a  San  Sebnstiano  namely 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.*  Pietro  had  worked  so 
much,  and  received  such  perpetual  demands  for  his  works, 
that  lie  frequently  used  one  and  the  same  object  or  figure 
several  times  in  different  pictures,  his  theory  and  mode  of 
treatment  in  art  had,  indeed,  become  so  mannered,  Hint  he 
gave  ail  Ins  figures  the  same  expression.  Now  Michi'lngnolo 
was,  by  this  tune,  coming  forward  to  his  place,  and  Pietro 
earnestly  de&ired  to  see  his  works,  because  of  the  great 
praise  bo&tuwi'd  on  them  by  the  artists,  but  aa  he  perceived 
that  the  gieatness  of  the  name  which  he  had  himself  acquired 
in  all  places,  began  to  be  obscured  by  others,  he  sought  much 
to  lower  and  mortify  all  who  were  then  labouring  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  by  the  caustic  severity  of  his  rental  ks. 
Tliis  caused  him  to  receive  various  offences  from  different 
artists,  and  Michelagnolo  told  him  publicly,  that  he  wa^  but 
a  dolt  and  blockhead  in  ait.t  But  Pietro  could  not  endure 
60  grievous  an  affront,  and  the  two  artists  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Council  of  Eight,  whence  Pietro  withdrew, 
however,  with  very  little  honour.  Meanwhile  tin*  Servite 
Monks  of  Florence,  desired  to  have  the  picture  for  their 
high  altar  painted  by  some  master  of  great  renown,  and  had 
given  the  commission  for  it  to  Filippo  Lippi  on  account  of  the 

*  These  pictures  are  in  good  preservation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
centre,  which  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  iHjtulieious  cleaning.  The 
Monastery  is  now  a  Convent  of  Nuns;  and  the  place  being  under  Clfim>nrat 
the  pilules  cannot  easily  he  seen,  but  a  description  of  them  will  he  found 
in  Rumohr,  who  obtained  admission  by  an  order  from  the  aichbishop  —  See 
Itnl  Fo'iwh  ,  vol.  u.  p.  345.  They  lire  engraved  m  the  R.  (rollena  di 
Fivcnsd)  senc  i.  vol.  u.  tav.  Ixxxv.,  and  there  is  a  tcplica  of  the  St 
Sebaatun,  at  Rome,  (in  the  Scinrra  Palace). 

f  "  Tins  hitter  remark,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  resentment,"  observes  an 
Italian  writer,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  our  artist,  f'mus»t  not  be  permitted 
to  prejudice  our  Porugmo,  nor  should  it  be  turned  to  his  injuiy,  as  Delia 
Valle,  with  hia  wonted  acerbitys  has  dnied  to  do.  He  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  works  of  Pietro  is  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  those  of  the 
Urbmese,"  (so  do  they  of  U  rhino  fondly  call  their  Raphael), tf  and  for 
me  I  prefer  to  that  of  Bella  Valle,  the  judgment  of  a  distinguished  Liiton, 
who,  after  having  contemplated  the  two  pictures  of  these  masters,  t!iat 
were  m  San  Gir>vanm-in-Monte  (Bologna),  remarked  as  follows : — '  In  the 
picture  of  Pietro,  I  see  Raphael  as  he  IB  to  be,  in  the  picture  of 
I  lee  Pietro  as  he  has  beer/  " 

VOL.  EL  Y 
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departure  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  France,  but  the  former, 
when  lie  had  completed  the  hall'  of  one,  out  of  the  two 
pictures,  of  which  the  Altar-piece  was  to  be  composed,  de- 
parted to  another  life ,  whereupon  the  monk*,  moved  by  tin* 
faith  they  had  placed  in  Pietro,  confided  the  whole  "nark  to 
his  care.  In  this  painting1,  wherein  Filippino  had  begun  to  re- 
present the  Deposition  of  Christ  from  the  Cross,  that  mast<'i 
had  finished  the  upper  part,  where  Nicodemud  is  lowering 
the  body;  Pietro  the.ie.foic  continued  the  work  by  painting 
the  lower  part,  the  swooning  of  Our  Lady  namely,  wjth 
certain  other  figures,  And  as  this  work  was  to  contiibt 
of  two  pictures,  the  one  to  be  turned  towards  the  choir  of 
the  monks,  and  the  other  towards  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  monks  proposed  to  have  the  deposition  towards  the 
choir,  with  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  towards  the  church, 
but  Pietro  executed  the  latter  in  so  ordinary  a  maimpi ,  that 
they  determined  to  have  the  Deposition  in  front,  and  the 
Assumption  towards  tbe  choir ;  both  have  now  been  removed 
to  other  altars  in  the  same  church,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Sacrament  has  been  erected  in  their  place.  1-  Of  this  work, 
therefore,  six  small  pictures  only  have  remained  at  the  high 
altar,  certain  saints  namely,  which  were  painted  in  niches 
by  Pietro.  I  find  it  related,  that  when  the  painting  was  firat 
uncovered,  all  the  new  artists  censured  it  greatly,  principally 
because  Pietro  had  again  adopted  the  same  figures  that  had 
been  previously  painted  in  other  of  his  works,  for  which  hib 
friends  reproached  Mm  not  a  little,  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  no  pains,  but  whether  induced  by  avaiice,  or  by  the 
desire  to  spare  his  time,  had  departed  from  his  Ubual  good 
manner;  to  all  which  Pietro  replied,  "  I  have  painted  in  this 
work  the  figures  that  you  formerly  commanded,  and  winch 
then  pleased  you  greatly ;  if  they  now  displeate  you,  and  you 
no  longer  extol  them,  what  can  I  do?"J  This  did  not  pre- 


*  The  picture  partly  painted  by  Filippino,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  as  we  have  said  in  the  life  of  that  master.  Tho  Assumption  of  Pujtio 
£  still  in  the  church,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Rabatta  chapel. 

f  These  saints  are  no  longer  m  the  place  there  indicated.  They  foil 
nto  the  hands  of  merchants  during  the  vicissitudes  of  troubled  timca,  and 
cannot  now  be  traced. 

£  One  of  the  most  persevering  apologists  for  this  master  declares  that,  **  if 
Pietio  did  not  repeat  the  figures  previously  used  in  the  cities  where  tney 
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vent  many  from  assailing  him  sharply  with  satirical  versos, 
.and  offending  him  publicly  in  various  ways  ;  whciofore, 
having  now  become  uKl3  ho  loft  Floicnce  altogether,  and 
returned  to  Peru  gin  * 

In  the  dim  eh  of  San  Severo,  in  that  city,  he  then  exe- 
cuted various  wuikh  in  fiasco,  for  this  Carthusian  monks,  to 
\>-hom  it  belong^  :  there  Kailaello  da  Uibmo,  while  still 
younir,  and  \vhon  he  WIH  thu  disciple  of  Pictro,  had  painted 
certain  figures,  as  Auli  be  related  in  the  proper  plaoe.f 
Pietro  likewise  woiked  at  Montone,  at  the  Fratta,  and  at 
many  other  places  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Perugia,:):  but 
more  particularly  in  A^isi,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Aiigeh  namely,  wlu-rc  he  pain  tod  in  fnvseo  the  wall 
behind  the  chapel  of  tin1  Madonna,  uhieh  stands  opposite  to 
the  choir  of  the  monks,  depicting  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
with  several  figures  In  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  an 
Abbey  in  Perugia,  which  belongs  to  the  Black  Friars,  ho 
painted  a  very  laigt*  pirtuio  for  the  high  alt.tr;  the  subject 
of  this  woik  is  tlm  Ascension  of  Jesus,  with  the  Apostles 
beneath,  looking  up  to  hiMiVLin.§  On  the  predelLi  of  the  pic- 
ture are  three  bloric-s,  executed  with  much  care,  the  Adoia- 
tion  of  the  Magi  that  is  to  say,  the  baptism  of  the  Sa\iour, 
and  his  Resurrection  ;  the  whole  of  this  work  is  replete  with 
evidences  of  thought  and  care,  insomuch  that  it  iw  one  of  the 
best  paintinga  in  oil  executed  by  Pietro  in  Perugia  ;  lie  also 
commenced  a  work  in  fresco,  of  no  small  importance,  at 
Castcllo  della  Pieve,  but  did  not  finish  it.  || 

had  first  been  made  known,  but  in  nther  cities  only,  the  reply  thus  giv  en 
was  a  most  sufficient  one."  This  qupbtiim  we  leave  to  the  reader's  deci&mn 

*  But  ioi  the  offences  thus  received,  Pietro  would  seem  to  have  disused 
his  affaus  for  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Floience,  wl«eie  he  had 
also  purchased  a  buiuil  place  fur  himself  and  his  descendants,,  in  the  church 
of  the  Anmm/uta.—  Afawlh* 

f  The  church  of  St  Seveio  was  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  wall  of  the  chapel  an  which  are  thu  \voiks 
of  Pwrtio  and  Raphael,  \\iis  however  piebervecl,  and  is  still  in  the  niouabtei  v  , 
but  in  a  veiy  confined  position  —  See  Orsini,  .'is  cjted  above. 

J  For  \a"noiis  details  respecting  the  ivorka  of  Pietro,  in  these  and  other 
places,  see  Mc//<tm>tto,  Delia  Vita  e  deUe  opcic  di  Pwtra  Fanucci  <la 
Zfattteflo  della  Pieve,  CotMnentanohtonco—Pciugia.)  1836. 

§  This  picture  was  taken  to  France,  whore  it  la  supposed  to  lemain. 
Some  writers  affirm  it  to  have  been  presented  by  the  French  Government 
to  the  cathedral  of  Lyons. 

jf-  In  the  ch»rch  of  Foatignano,  npar  Castcllo  ddla  Pieve^ 
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It  was  the  custom  of  Pietro,  who  was  a  man  that  did  IK,  - 
confide  in  any  one,  when  going  or  returning  from  the  above- 
namod  Castello  to  Perugia,  to  carry  all  the  money  which  he 
possessed  at  the  time  about  his  person ;  this  being1  known, 
certain  men  waylaid  him  at  a  place  on  the  road,  and  robbt'd 
him  of  all  that  he  had,  but,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they 
spared  his  life  for  the  love  of  God.  By  means  of  the 
measures  adopted,  and  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  of  whom 
Jic  had  a  good  number,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
he  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  money  that  had  been  taken 
from  him  ;  he  was  nevertheless  very  near  dying  of  grief  for 
this  misfortune.  Pietro  possessed  but  very  little  religion, 
and  could  never  be  made  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  nay,  most  obstinately  did  he  reject  all  good  counsel, 

jWith  words  suited  to  the  stubbornness  of  Ids  nun  bio-hard 
brain  He  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  and 
would  have  undertaken  any  thing  for  money  ,  ho  gained 
great  riches  indeed,  and  bought,  as  well  as  built,  several 
large  houses  in  Florence ;  at  Perugia  albo,  and  at  Castello 

.  delta  Pieve,  he  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  property.* 
Pietro  took  a  very  beautiful  girl  to  wife,  and  she  bore  him 
children  :f  he  is  said  to  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
her  wear  becoming  head-dresses,  both  abroad  and  at  homo, 
that  he  was  occasionally  known  to  arrange  this  part  of  her 
toilet  with  his  own  hands.  Finally,  having  attained  to  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  Pietro  finished  the  course  of  his  life  in 
the  Castello  della  Pieve,  where  he  was  honourably  buried  in 
the  year  15244 

Mezzanotte,  who  asserts  that  the  work  was  not  in  fresco  but  distemper, 
a  Birth  of  Chnst  namely,  with  figures  of  the  Saints  Rocco  and  Sebastiano, 
But  other  writers  cite  various  woiks  as  performed  by  Pietro  at  Castello 
(now  Citta)  della  Pieve  One  of  the  moat  important  is  an  Adoration  01 
the  Magi  in  fiesco,  now  much  injured  Iby  the  humidity  of  the  place. 
The  Madonna  in  this  picture  is  said  to  be  by  Raphael,  as  is  ako  a  little 
dog  who  is  barking  at  some  horses. 

*  Mezzanotte  and  other  writers  defend  Pietro  against  the  charges  of 
irreliyion  and  avance  brought  against  him  by  Vasari,  and  there  is  ground  to 
hope  that  the  biographer  has  spoken  with  too  little  consideration,  even  from 
what  he  has  himself  related  of  the  Prior  and  his  ultra-maime— See  ante, 
p.  315,  See  aiso  Oisim,  Vitu,  &c.,  1804;  and  Pawjoh,  ut  sup? a,  1732. 

f  Of  these  he  had  three,  GiovanBattista,  Francesco  and  Michael  Angolo, 
the  last  most  probably  so  named,  observes  an  Italian  annotator,  before  the 
disagreement  of  Pietro  with  Buonarroti. 

i  Pietro  died  at  Fontignano,  and  net  at  Castello  della  Fievc     Neither 
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Pietro  formod  many  masters  in  his  own  manner,  among; 
these  was  one  who  prowd  to  be  nuli'inl  mo*t  excellent,  one 
who  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  honourable  studies  of 
his  art,  and  very  greatly  sin  passed  his  master;  this  was 
no  other  than  the  wondrous  Uatluvllo  Suuzio  of  Uihiuoj  who 
together  with  his  father,  Giovanni  de1  Sanli,  worked  many 
years  with  1'ietro  Perugmo 

The  painter  Benedetto  Pmtnricchio,  of  Perugia,  was  also 
a  (li&ciplc  of  Pietro,  whose  manner  he  always  retained,  as  we 
have  related  in  his  life.  Rocco  Zoppo,  *  a  Florentine  painter, 
was  likewise  the  disciple  of  this  master.  Fihppo  Salviati 
has  a  very  beautiful  Madonna,  in  a  round  picture,  by  hia 
hand,  but  it  is  true  that  this  was  entirely  finished  by  Pietro 
himself,  llocco  painted  numerous  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
and  took  many  portraits,  of  which  there  i*  no  need  to  speak 
further  ;  but  I  will  not  omit  to  relate  that  this  artibt  executed 
the  portrait  of  Girolamo  Riurio,  in  the.  Hiftlme  chapel  in 
Piome,  with  that  of  F.  Pietro,  cardinal  of  San  Sisto. 
Another  disciple  of  Pietio  was  Moiitovurchi,|  who  painted 
many  pietiues  in  San  Giovanni,  in  Valdai  no,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  church  of  the  Madonna,  where  lie  exe- 

was  h&  honourably  buried.  Having  expired  without  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  he  was  turned  m  unconaoeiotcd  ground,  under  an  oak 
which  stood  by  the  way-side,  but  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  diunteirod 
and  buncd  nciir  the  chui  ch,  perhaps  m  the  cemetery.  This  circumstance 
haa  been  cited  in  proof  of  Pictro's  irreligion,  who,  as  it  is  said,  "for  not 
having  chosen  to  receive  the  sacraments,  wab  iirtimed  Christian  bunal," 
but  there  was  a  plague  rising  at  the  time  in  Perugia  and  the  nuighhouihood, 
insomuch  that  the  pucbts  could  no  longer  behtDw  the  due  utt-s  on  the  tlymij; 
or  dead  Pietro  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this  malady,  and  the  reports 
of  his  dying  "  unhouseled  unjinnciilod"  may  have  bad  then  ongin  m  tins 
circumstance.  Mariotti,  Luttere,  p  1^  discovered  an  inbtnimunt  wliurem  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustin  agree  with  the  sons  of  Pietro,  to  transport  the 
body  of  their  father  to  Puiuigia,  and  there  gne  it  honourable  interment 
by  way  of  liquidating  a  deht,  which  they  acknowledge  themselves  tohii\c 
contracted,  ior  woiks  executed  by  him  in  their  cliuich  It  is  true,  that 
the  Cialamities  of  the  times  prevented  this  coutiact  Irom  being  fulfilled, 
but  that  such  an  agreement  was  entered  into  suffices  to  show  that  there 
was  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  mteunent  of  Pietio's  remains  in  con- 
Becrated  ground. 

*  "  Not  to  be  confounded,"  remarks  the  Italian  editor,  "  with  ll  e  pamtei 
Mai  co  i2oppo  of  Bologna/'  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mante£rna. 

f  Lan^i  observes  that  this  pamtei  is  rot  wfliciontly  kno>vn  bfyor,d  his 
native  place  of  Montcvajch',  from  which  He  takes  lue  tianip, 
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euted  a  story  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Milk,  This 
muster  left  many  works,  in  his  native  pliuv,  of  MontcvurcliI 
Germo  da  Pistoja,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  in  thp 
life  of  Pinturicchio,  also  received  instruction  iiom  Pietro 
Perugino,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  lou^  tune  The 
Florentine  Baccio  Ubertino  was,  in  like  manner,  among 
Pictro's  disciples,  and  was  an  artist  of  infinite  diligence  and 
care  in  his  colouring,  as  IN  ell  as  design,  for  which  cause 
Pietro  made  much  use  of  his  advices  We  have  a  drawing 
in  our  book  by  the  hand  of  Baccio  Ubertino,  Christ  si-oiugiMl 
at  the  Column  namely,  it  ib  done  \vitli  the  pen,,  and  is  a  very 
charming  dcyign 

This  Baccio  had  a  brother,  who  was  also  a  disciple  of 
Pietro  Perugino:  his  name  was  Francesco,  but  by  way  of 
surname  he  was  called  Bacchiacca. ''  lie  was  a  very  careful 
painter  of  small  figures,  as  may  be  seen  from  many  works 
which  he  executed  in  Florence,  more  especially  in  the  Palace 
of  Gio  Maria  Benintendi,>f  and  in  that  of  Pier  Francesco 
Borgherini.  Bacchiacca  took  great  pleasure  in  painting 
yrottesche ;  he  was,  therefore,  commissioned  by  the  {Signer 
Duke  Cosimo  to  decorate  a  btndy  for  himself  with  figures  o? 
animals  and  rare  plants,  copied  from  the  life,  and  which  arc 
considered  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  also  prepared  the 
cartoons  for  certain  tapestries  and  carpets,  which  were  after- 
wards woven  in  silk  by  the  Flemish  master,  Giovanni  Eosto, 
for  certain  apartments  in  the  palace  of  his  Excellency. 

Gio\anni  Spagnuolo,  called  Lo  Spagna,  wa,i  another 
disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino  :  this  artist  was  a  better  colounst 
than  any  of  the  scholars  left  by  Pietro  at  his  death,  and, 
after  that  event,  would,  without  doubt,  have  established 
himself  in  Perugia,  if  the  envy  of  the  painters  of  that  city, 
who  were  most  unfriendly  to  foreign  artists,  had  not  perse- 
cuted him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  compelled  to  depart* 
He  then  retired  to  Spoleto,  where  his  excellence  and  ability 
obtained  for  him  a  wife  of  good  family,  and  he  was,  besides, 

*  Of  this  artist,  who  was  the  friend  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  died  at 
Florence  in  1557,  Vasan  speaks  moie  circumstantially  m  the  life  01 
Bustiano  da  San  Gallo,  called  An&lotele. 

f  The  pictures  painted  foi  the  Casa  Benintcndi  were  taken  to  Dresden 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  became  a  part  of  the  gallery  ther» 
,  1832-8. 
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made  a  citizen  of  Spoleto."  Here  Giovanni  executed  various 
works,  tib  he  did  in  all  the  other  cities  of  Umbm  :  111  Aawai 
more  particularly,  where  ho  painted  the  ultar-pieee  foi  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Caterina,  in  the  lower  eluuuh  of  San 
Francesco,  \  rcceiwng  tho  euiumishiun  foi  tins  woik  from  the 
Spanish  Caidnul  Epdio  Another  picture  hy  his  hand  is 
a  San  Damiano;  and  for  the  church  of  Santa  Man  a  degli 
An»eli  he  painted  ceitain  li  all  -length  figures  the  ^iz-o  of  life  ,\ 
these  are  in  the  small  rhapel,  wherein  San  Francesco  died: 
they  represent  some  of  the  companions  of  St  Francis,  with 
other  saints,  all  depicted  with  givat  animation  :  in  the  centre 
of  all  us  San  Francesco  himself,  a  woik  in  nlievo 

But  among  all  the  th.seiples  of  Pietro  heie  enumerated, 
Andrea  Luigi  of  AJSSWI,  called  1'  Ingegno,  deserves  to  be 
considered  the  best  master  :  in  his  first  youth  this  artist  vied 
with  Rnilaello  da  Urbano,  under  the  dibt'iplme  of  Pietro, 
who  availed  himself  of  L1In«egno's'j  assistance  in  all  the 
more  important  works  undertaken  by  him  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Andieaee-ehaiuber  of  the  Exchange  in  Peiugia, 
where  there  arc  mo&t  beautiful  pictures  by  his  hand;§  in  the 
works  ol!  Pietro  executed  for  Assisi  ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  |  In,  all  these  labours  Andrea  gave 
such  deeided  proofs  of  his  ability  that  he  was  expected  to 
surpass  his  master  by  very  much,  and  so,  without  doubt,  he 
would  have  done,  but  that  fortune,  who  is  almost  always 

*  Mnnotts,  Letter?,  p  105,  has  shown  that  Lo  Spagna  became  a 
citizen  of  Spoleto  before  the  death  of  Pietio,  and  had  married  a  lady  of 
that  city  eight  years  previous*  to  the  death  of  his  nuutci, 

t  The  beautiful  altai-piccc  by  Lo  Spivgtu,  heie  dlludcd  to,  is  m  the 
chapel  of  St  Stephen  in  this  chinch,  it  repiesentb  the  Madonna  enthinnud, 
with  thiee  Saints  on  each  side.  The  painting  is  in  good  piemen  alion,  and  may 
be  considered  the  mabtei-piece  of  the  aitist  —See  Me^zdiiutte,  ut  supta. 

J  Still  in  very  fair  condition. 

§  The  enurs  of  Vtudn,  in  icspcct  to  tins  artist,  have  been  lepcsated,  hy 
all  succeeding  writers,  Mci/unotte  tiniong  the  nuinbt'i  Nui  vv.is  it  until 
Rumohi  had  pubhbhud  hiftadmiiable  "  Kesc.uchcsi,"  \Jtulwmwhe  Faisch- 
un(/cn,)  that  they  wcie  euiroetcd.  For  nianj  interesting  details  respecting 
L'  In^cgno,  which  cannot  heie  find  place,  the  re.uler  is  reitM  i  eel  to  thnt  work, 
and  also  to  the  same  author  mtho  KuiiMatty  for  10^1,  No.  73.—  See  also 
Pakwwait)  and  Dr  Waogen,  A\ith  the  reply  gncn  to  that  \rnter  hj  Fdister 
in  the  KunMatt,  for  iy;i7,  p.  04. 

P  Orsmi  adinitb  that  L'  Jngegno  may  have  abaibtcd  Pietro  in  the  Si*tino 
cbipelj  but  tlenieti  that  he  did  HO  in  Atoibi,  wmie,  ats  he  declares,  this  artifct 
tte*er  worked. 
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pleased  to  oppose  herself  to  high  beginnings,  would  not 
suffer  L'Ingegno  to  attain  to  the  perfection  lie  was  approach- 
ing :  a  cold  and  affection  of  the  head  fell  with  such  fatal 
effect  upon  his  eyes  that  the  hapless  Andrea  became  totally 
blind,  to  the  bitter  and  ltu.tin£  sorrow  of  all  who  knew  him. 
When  this  most  deplorable  accident  was  made  known  to 
1'opc  S^xtnSj  that  pontiff,  always  the  friend  and  protector  of 
able  meuj  commanded  that  provision  should  be  made  for  him 
HI  Assisi;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  Iris  life,  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  revenues  in  that  city,  A  certain 
sum  was  therefore  paid  to  Andrea  until  ho  died,  which  hap- 
pened u  hen  he  had  attained  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  aftc. 

Other  disciples  of  Pietro,  and  also  natives  of  Perugia, 
were  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio,  who  painted  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  Sant'  Agostino/  Domcnico  di  Paris,  j  who 
executed  various  paintings  in  Perugia  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  company  with  his  brother  OrazioJ  and  Gian 
Niccola,§  who  painted  Christ  in  the  Garden,  in  a  picture  for 
the  church  of  ISan  Francesco,  with  the  altar-piece  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Baglioni,  in  San  Domenico,  and  certain  stories  in 
fresco  from  the  life  of  San  Giovanni  Batista,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Exchange. 

Benedetto  Caporali,  ||  otherwise  called  Bitti,  was,  in  like 
manner,  a  disciple  of  Pietro  :  there  are  many  pictures  by  Ida 
hand  in  Ids  native  city  of  Perugia.  He  occupied  himself,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  architecture  also  and  not  only  executed 
munci  ous  works,  but  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Vitmvius, 
which  every  one  may  see,  since  it  has  been  printed.  Bene- 
detto Caporali  was  followed  in  these  studies  by  his  son  Giulio, 
also  a  painter  of  Perugia. 

*  Still  m  its  place. — See  Mezzanotte  ;  see  also  Orsini,  Vita  Elogio,  Ac  ^ 
yrtin  ciiticibes  it  severely;  and  Pascoh,  Vite  de'  Pittoii  Pervgim. 

f  Foi  details  lesjiecting  this  master,  Domoiuco  di  Pans  Alfani,  of  a.  noble 
family  of  Ptnugia,  see  Qrstm,  ut  xupra. 

J  Oiaaio  was  the  son,  not  the  brother  of  Domcmoo,  and  was  the  founder 
of  tiie  Ac.ulumy  of  Design  of  Poiugia. 

^  GwumcoU  di  Paolo  Manm,  one  of  the  best  of  Pietro'a  scholars. — Sec 
MuK/cinotte,  as  uted  above.  The  picture  of  the  Bnglumi  chapel  Iioie  de- 
scribed is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Perugia.  Hw  iim-ucs  in 
the  Exchange  <iri*  still  in  existence. 

\\  Hu>  name  was  not  Benedetto,  but  Gumbuttutb     For  l 
Mauotti,  Lett  en,  &  o. 
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But  none  of  all  these  disciples  ever  equalled  Pietro  him- 
self in  assiduity  of  application,  or  in  the  grace-  with  which 
that  master  painted  in  his  own  manner,  which  pleased 
greatly  at  that  time,  insomueh  that  many  artists  came  iiom 
France,  Spain,  Geimany,  and  other  countiii'S,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  acqunc  it.  A  traffic  was  also  made  of  his 
works?,  as  we  have  said,  by  many  who  sent  them  into  divers 
places  before  the  manner  of  Michael  Aguolo  became  known; 
but  the  latter,  haung  made  manifest  the  good  and  true  path 
in  these  arts,  has  brought  them  to  that  perfection  which  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  third  part  of  this  work,  soon 
to  follow  :  wherein  we  shall  treat  of  the  excellence  and  per 
fections  thereof,  and  wherein  it  will  be  proved  to  artists, 
that  whoever  will  study  and  labour  continually  and  not 
capriciously,  or  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  fantasies ;  shall  leave 
works  of  value  behind  him,  and  shall  acquire  fame,  riches, 
and  friends. 


VITTORE  SCARPACCIA,*  PAINTER, 

AND    OTHER    VENEMAN    AND    LOillHRU    PAIM'LKS, 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  masters  of  our  arts  begin 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  particular  district,  they  are 
followed  by  many  more,  one  after  another,  insomuch  that 
there  are  frequently  a  large  number  in  one  and  the  same 
place.  Emulation,  the  struggle  for  distinction,  and  the  con- 
nexion in  which  one  of  these  artists  may  happen  to  stand 
with  one  groat  master,  and  one  with  another,  combine  to 
make  all  labour  the  more  zealously  for  pre-eminence ;  each 
seeking  to  surpass  the  others  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 
Or  if  even  many  are  connected  with  and  depend  on  one  mas- 
ter, still  they  soon  divide,  either  on  the  death  of  that  master, 
or  for  some  other  cause  j  when  diileient  tendencies  soon  be- 

*  Scarpaccia  is  the  corruption  of  this  artist's  name,  which  was  Carpaccio, 
anil  Mni't  it  ib  by  hib  tiue  name  that  In  is  most  commonly  known,  it  is  that 
which  we  piopobe  to  adopt  m  our  nwUii  to  lug  life:  ii  me  translation  of  tfco 
text  we  abide  as  usual  by  the  reading  of  our  author. 
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come  manifest  among  them :  each  seeks  the  reputation  of 
being  first,  and  labours  to  become  chief  in  hi^  turn,  nil, 
therefore,  Jo  their  utmost  to  give  proof  of  I  heir  ability. 

Of  many,  therefore,  who  ilouribhed  about  the  same  lime 
and  iu  the  same  place,  but  respecting  whom  I  eon  Id  m  it 
discover,  nor  would  it  suit  me  to  write,  every  pnrtieului,  I 
now  propose  to  speak  shortly ;  to  the  end  that,  Hading  myself 
now  tit  the  close  of  this  the  second  part  of  my  work,  I  may 
not  neglect  and  leave  omitted  any  ^\  ho  .shall  have  laboured 
to  adorn  the  world  by  their  works  But  of  these,  I  repeat, 
not  only  ha\e  I  been  unable  to  procure  the  entire*  history  of 
their  lives,  but  I  have  also  found  it  imixissible  to  obtain  their 
portraits,  that  of  Scarpaccia  excelled,  whom  I  have,  on  that 
account,  made  the  head  of  the,  others  Let  my  reader,  there- 
fore, be  pleased  to  accept  such  as  I  can  offer,  si  net1  1  am 
not  able  to  do  all  that  I  could  wish.*  There  ilomihheil, 
then,  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  in  Lombardy,  taking  a 
series  of  several  years,  Stefano  Veronese,  Aldi^ieri  da  Ze\io, 
Jacopo  Davanzo,t  of  Bologna,  Sebeto  da  Verona,  Jaco- 
bello  di  Flore,  Guariero  da  Padova,  Giu.sto  and  Girolamo 
Campaguuola,  with  Giulio,  son  of  the  latter ;  Vieenzio  Bread- 
ano,  (of  Brescia), Vittore,  Sebastiano,  and  Lazzaro  Scarpaccia, 
all  Venetians  j  Vincenzio  Catena,  Luigi  Vivarini,  Gio 
Batista  da  Conegliano,  Marco  Baserini,  Giovanetto  Cor- 
degliaghi,  II  Bassiti,  Bartolommco  Vivarino,  Giovanni  Man- 
aueti,  Vittore  Bellmo,  Bartolommeo  Montagna  of  Viecnza, 
Benedetto  Diana,  and  Giovanni  Buonconsigli,  with  many 
others,  of  whom  it  is  not  needful  that  I  should  now  make 
any  further  mention, 

To  begin  with  the  first-named  of  these  painters,  then,  I 
may  remark,  that  Stefano  of  Verona,  of  whom  I  have  already 
said  some  few  words  in  the  life  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  was  a  moie 
than  tolerable  painter  of  his  time,  and,  when  Donatello  was 
working  in  Padua,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life,  and  went, 
on  a  certain  occasion  among  others,  to  Verona,  he  professed 
himself  astonished  at  the  works  of  Stefano,  affirming  that 

*  To  give  details  respecting  these  masters  would  lead  us  ton  far,  we  shall 
for  the  most  part  content  om&el\ps  with  intimating  the  writers,  if  any,  by 
whom  they  are  mentioned,  so  far  <is  these  wntera  may  be  within  our  know- 
ledge. 

f  Whom  Vaeari  shortly  afterwards  calls  more  corre<  tl 
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the  paintings  executed  by  him  in  frozen  wore  the  best  tluit, 
up  to  that  time,  hud  t^er  been  executed  in  tlu^e  parts.  The 
th tot  works  of  this  m:i>tiT  were  pi'vioimcd  in  the  tnuisrpt 
of  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio  in  Verona,  at  the  extmmty 
of  the  \\till  on  the  left,  and  immediately  beneath  the  aich  ot 
the  vault  ;  the  subject  ih  a  Madonna,  \uth  the  Infant  in  her 
arms,  JStin  Jacopo  is  on  one  Mile,  and  Nunl'  Antonio  on  the 
other.  Tins  ^ork  LS  still  considered  \ery  beautiful  in  that 
city,  the  figures  having  a  certain  animation  of  character*  more 
especially  in  the  heads,  which  Stefano  painted  \\ith  much 
grace.  In  San  Niccolo,  a  parish  church,  also  in  Verona,  this 
artist  painted  a  figure  of  the  titular  saint,  San  Niccoln,  in 
fresco,  which  is  ino.st  beautiful ;  and  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
in  the  Via  San  Polo,  which  leads  to  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  he  painted  a  Virgin  \Mth  angels,  which  arc  also  very 
beautiful,  together  with  a  figure  of  Cnstofano.  In  the  Via 
del  Duomo,  over  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Santa  Connolata,* 
Stefano  Veronese  painted  a  Madonna  in  a  ICLT&S,  with 
various  birds,  moie  purticulaily  a  peacock,  which  was  the 
dovice  of  this  artist.  In  Santa  Eufumia,  a  convent  of  the 
Eremite  monks  of  Sant'  A^o^tinu,  he  depicted  the  ti»ure  of 
that  saint  over  the  bule-door,  with  U\o  other  .saints,  and 
beneath  the  inantio  of  Sant'  Ag<»htino  an*  st^oral  monks  and 
nuns  of  his  order.  But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  work 
are  two  prophets,  halt-length  figures  of  the  fiize  of  life :  the.se 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  most  animated  heads  ever  painted 
by  Stefano  j  the  colouring  of  the  whole  work,  having  been 
executed  with  extraordinary  care,  has  remained  freth  and 
beautiful  even  to  our  own  days,  4thmigh  it  has  been  much 
exposed  to  rain,  wind,  and  frost:  and  this  is  the  result 
of  their  not  having  been  retouched  a  wcco,  the  artist  having 
taken  great  care  to  paint  the  whole  well  a  fresco ;  insomuch 
that  those  works,  had  they  been  under  shelter,  would  have 
been  still  as  fresh  and  lively  as  they  were  when  they  iirst 
proceeded  from  his  hands  j  as  it  is,  they  are  now  somewhat 
laded  |  Within  the  church,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament 
namely,  this  master  painted  angels  flying  aiound  the  tabtir- 


*  Or  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Consolatnoo,— JJuttai  i, 

f  These  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen    Persieo,  JJewnattone  di 

H3.    Those  painted  within  the  church  are  no  lunger  to  be  found, 
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nacle »  some  of  these  are  singing,  others  are  sounding  dii- 
ferent  instruments,  and  others  again  are  ofFtTing  intense  to 
the  sacrament ;  on  the  summit  of  all,  anil  as  a  finish  to  the 
tabernacle,  our  artist  painted  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  who  is 
supported  by  other  angels,  clothed  in  long  white  vestments 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  ending  in  clouds:  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  Stefan o  most  commonly  draped  his  angels, 
to  whom  he  always  gave  most  graceful  and  beautiful  features, 
with  a  charming  expression,     In  the  same  work  are  figures 
of  Sant1  Agostino  and  San  Girolamo,  the  size  of  life ;  they 
stand  on  each  side,  and,  as  it  were,  support  the  church  or 
God,  as  if  it  were  proposed  to  show  that  both  have,  defended 
Holy  Church  by  their  learning  against  heretics,  and  that  they 
still  uphold  the  same.     On  a  pillar  of  the  principal  chapel, 
in  the  same  church,  this  master  painted  a  Santa  Eufemia, 
giving  her  a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  expression  of  counte- 
nance: on  this  work  he  wrote  his  name  in  letters  of  gold, 
perhaps  because  it  appeared  to  him,  as  it  is  in  effect,  to  be 
one  of  the  best  paintings  that  he  had  ever  executed.  Accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  Stefano  introduced  a  beautiful  peacock  into 
this  picture,  with  two  young  lions,  but  these  last  are  not  very 
well  done,  because  he  could  not  then  see  them  in  life,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  peacock.  Stefano  likewise  painted  a  picture 
for  the  same  church,  containing  several  half-length  figures 
in  one  picture  as  was  then  the  custom,-  San  Niccola  da 
Tolentino  namely,  with  other  saints  :  the  predella  he  covered 
with  historical  subjects  in  small  figures,  representing  events 
from  the  life  of  San  Niccolo.    In  San  Fermo,  a  church  of 
Franciscan  monks,  in  tli£  same  city,  Stefano  painted  twelve 
prophets,  half-length  figures  the  size  of  life,  and  these  served 
as  the  frame  or  ornament  to  a  Deposition  of  the  Cross,  which 
was  opposite  to  the  side-door  of  the  church :  at  their  feet  are 
lying  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve;  the  accustomed  peacock 
is  also  there,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  to  be  considered  as  the 
signature  or  anagram  of  this  master."* 

In  Mantua,  Stefano  also  executed  certain  works,  among 
which  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  Madonna,  in  the  church  of 
San  Domenico,  situated  near  the  gate  of  the  Martello.  Now 

*  These  Prophets  also,  which  are  in  fresco,  are  still  visible.  There  are 
besides,  other  frescoes  by  the  same  master  in  this  church,  as  there  are  also 
m  Saul'  Anastasia,  San  Loicnzo,  and  other  churchea  of  Verona* 
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it  chanced  that  the  monks  wore  obliged  to  maku  alterations 
in  that  part  of  the  church,  but  they  i\  moved  the  hiMd  of  tliit, 
Madonna  with  gicat  caio,  and  placed  it  in  oi.e  of  tlu1 I'luipcls  of 
the  tiaiwpt,  that  uf  Sanf  Ursula,  namely,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  de*  Reeuperali,  and  where  thcie  are  MHIN*  pumtmgs 
in  i'rchcu  by  the  wu>uk  mtihtiT,  In  the  church  of  San  Francisco, 
liki'wiM*,  on  the  light  hand  of  him  who  enters  by  the  prin- 
cipal door,  then*  is  a  range  of  chapels,  built  in  former  times 
by  the  noble  laimly  Delia  J&anmia,  in  one  of  which  this 
master  has  depicted  seated  figures  of  the  four  Evangelihts 
on  the  ceiling ;  behind  them,  in  the  manner  of  a  background, 
are  espaliers  of  roses,  with  a  wicker-work  of  oval  form, 
above  >\  hich  are  several  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  kinds  ; 
among  these  are  seen  birds,  but  more  especially  peacocks ; 
there  are,  besides,  some  very  beautiful  angels  in  this  work. 
In  the  same  chinch  Stefano  painted  a  figure  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena,  of  the  natuial  size,  on  a  column  to  the  light  of 
the  entrance,  and  in  the  street  called  llompilanza,  in  the 
same  city,  he  painted  a  Madonna,  with  a  Child  in  her  arms, 
over  the  door  of  a  palace ;  this  is  a  fresco  :  there  are  angels 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  background  are  trees 
covered  \\  ith  fruit 

These,  then,  are  the  works  that  I  find  to  have  been 
executed  by  Stefano,  although,  as  lie  lived  to  a  tolerably 
advanced  age,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he  produced 
many  others  j  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
of  them,  nor  can  I  ascertain  his  family  name,  nor  the 
baptismal  name  of  his  father ;  neither  have  I  obtained  his 
portrait,  or  any  further  particulars.  Some  affirm  that,  before 
he  came  to  Florence,  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  Veronese 
painter,  Maestro  Liberale,*  but  this  is  of  little  consequence ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  learnt  all  we  find  good  in 
him  in  Florence  from  Agnolo  Gaddi. 

Of  the  same  city  of  Verona  was  Aldigieri  da  Zevio,")1  who 

*  Liberate  was  not  born  until  the  year  1451,  he  could  not  therefore  have 
been  the  master  of  Stefano  da  Verone,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1400. 
—JEM.  Flor.t  1833-8. 

f  L.in/i  assigns  the  year  13  82  as  the  period  about  which  this  artist 
flourished.  No  work  by  his  haud  is  now  to  be  found  in  Verona;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Forstor,  there  may  be  some  ia  Padua.— See  Briefs  aut 
fc  tho  Kunstblalt  tor  1838,  pp.  10,  22. 
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was  ever  in  close  connexion  with  the  Rignori  dollu  Soala, 
and  who  painted,  among  many  other  workh,  the  givsit  Hall 
of  their  Palace,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Podestii 
Here  he  depicted  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  us  it  h,w  boon 
described  by  Josephus,  a  work  in  which  Aldigion  displayed 
infinite  ability  and  judgment,  representing  one  historical 
scene  only  on  each  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  adding  to  each 
a  frame  or  decoration,  which  surrounded  it  on  all  Hidob.  Oi: 
the  upper  part  of  this  decoration,  and,  as  it  WITO,  to  finish 
all,  he  placed  a  range  of  medallions,  in  whioh,  as  it  is  bolieved, 
there  are  the  portraits  of  many  diatingui&hi'd  poi^nus,  taken 
from  the  life,  more  especially  those  of  men  belon^in"  to  the 
Delia  Sea'la  family :  there  is,  nevertheless,  but  little  certainly 
known  concerning  them,  OF  those  portraits*,  thcioforti,  I 
will  say  nothing  further ;  but  I  will  not  omit  to  remark  that, 
in  this  work,  Aldigiori  proved  himself  to  possess  genius, 
judgment,  and  invention,  having  neglected  no  one  point  that 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  representation  of  a  uolent  and 
obstinate  conflict.  The  colouring,  moreover,  has  maintained 
its  freshness  exceedingly  well,  and  there  are  many  portraiib 
of  renowned  and  learned,  or  otherwise  distinguished  men, 
among  which  that  of  Mesaer  Francesco  Petrarca  may  be 
found. 

In  the  works  of  this  Hall,  the  Bolognese  painter,  Jacopo 
Avanzi,  took  part  with  Aldigieri :  beneath  the  above-named 
pictures,  and,  like  them,  in  fresco,  he  painted  two  very 
beautiful  triumphal  processions,  executed  in  so  good  a 
manner,  and  with  such  consummate  art,  that  Mantegna,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Girolamo  Campagnuola,  commended  them 
as  pictures  of  extraordinary  beauty.*  In  Padua,  Jacopo 
Avanzi  assisted,  with  Aldigieri  and  Sebetof  of  Verona,  to 
'paint  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio,  which  stands  beside  the 
church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  a  work  executed  according  tu  the 

*  Vasan  appears  to  have  tnken  the  principal  part  of  the  notices  of  Lmn* 
"bard  painters  here  given,  from  the  letter  of  Campagimok  to  Lconico  Tomoo, 
See  ante,  the  life  of  Mantegna,  p,  26$. 

f  Brandolese  conjectures,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  this 
Sebeto,  who  was  unknown  to  MoiFei  and  Lanzi,  aa  well  as  to  himself,  never 
had  existence.  He  believes  that  Vasari  has  mistaken  Jebeto,  the  Latin  form 
adopted  by  the  writer  for  Zevio,  the  birth-place  of  Aldigieri,  which  was 
once  called  Jebetum,  for  the  name  of  a  peison  instead  of  a 
land,  Butory  of  Painting,  vol.  u.  a  76* 
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commands  of  more  than  one  Marquis  of  Carrara,  directions 
to  that  effect  having  been  left  in  the  testaments  of  succeeding 
nobles.  The  upper  part  was  painted  by  Jacopo  A\anzi: 
beneath  weie  certain  stories  from  the  life  of  Santa  Lucia, 
with  a  Last  Supper,  by  Aldigien,  and  Sebeto  depicted  events 
from  the  Lie  of  San  Giovanni. v  At  a  later  period,  thtso 
three  masters,  having  all  returned  to  Verona,  painted 
together  in  the  palace  of  the  Counts  Screnghi,  the  subjects 
of  the&e  works  being  representations  of  wedding  feasts, 
wherein  there  were  miniuious  portiaits  and  a  vaiiety  of 
vestments  proper  to  that  tune.  This  was  condidcml  to  be 
the  best  of  all  the  labouis  executed  by  Jacopo  Avanzi,  but, 
as  mention  has  already  beiMi  made  of  him  in  the  Life  of 
Niccolo  d*  Arezzo,  in  reference  to  the  works  perfoimed  by 
him  at  Bologna,  in  competition  with  the  pamtois  Hunone, 
Christofano,  and  GalabbO,  1  will  say  no  more  respecting  him 
in  this  place. 

There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  painter  who  was  held  in 
good  esteem  at  Venice,  although  he  adhered  to  the  Greek 
manner,  this  was  Jacobollo  di  Florc,  who  executed  a  con- 
siderable numba  of  workb  in  that  city,  more  particulaily  an 
altar-piece  for  the  Nuns  of  the  Corpus  Domnu,  which  13 
placed  on  the  altar  of  San  Domcuico,  in  their  church  A 
competitor  of  this  mahter  was  Giromin  Morzonc?f  who  paintuil 
numerous  pictures  in  Venice  and  many  other  cities  of  Lon> 
bardy ;  but  as  he  pursued  the  old  manner,  and  made  all  his 
figures  standing  on  the  points  of  their  feet,  I  will  say  nothing 
more  of  him,  except  that  there  is  a  picture  with  numerous 
saints  in  it,:):  by  his  hand,  on  the  altar  of  the  Assumption  in 
the  church  of  Sunta  Lena  (St.  Helena). 

A  much  better  master  than  Morzone  was  the  Paduan 
painter,  Guariero,§  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  works, 

*  The  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  de1  Lupi  were  so  covered 
with  the  dust  of  aijos  th.it  they  wcic  considered  to  he  totally  spoiled,  until 
the  Gcrnun,  Dr,  Erncbt  Foutcr,  discovered  them  during  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  P<Ldua3  vihen  they  were  carefully  cleaned. 

f  According  to  Zanotti,  the  name  of  this  artibt  waa  Morazone ;  but 
Moschmi  calls  him  Moroccni. 

J  The  church  having  been  abandoned  to  secular  uses,  this  picture  has 
bt»en  removed  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  in  Venice. 

§  This  name  should  be  Guancnto,  most  probably  an  error  of  the  prc&or 
&«  copyist. 
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adorned  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Eremite  monks  of  Sant' 
Agostino,  in  Padua  ;  with  another  chapi'l  in  the  first  cloister, 
also  for  those  monks.  He  likewise  painted  a  unmll  chapel  in 
the  palace  of  Urbano  Perfetto,"v  and  the  hall  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  whore  the  students  go  to  dance  in  Ctu  nival  time, 
was  also  painted  by  him.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Podestn,  there 
are  besides,  events  from  the  Old  Testament  painted  in  frescc 
by  this  master.  \ 

Giusto,J  who  was  also  a  Paduan  painter,  not  only  depicted 
various  stones  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  chapel  of  Son 
Giovanni  Battista,  which  is  beside  the  episcopal  church,  but 
also  the  whole  series  of  events  related  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
San  Giovanni ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  this  work  he  repre- 
sented Paradise,  with  numerous  choiis  of  angels  and  other 
embellishments,  executed  with  considerable  ability  and  judg- 
ment §  In  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  this  mat-tor  painted 
the  chapel  of  San  Luca  in  fresco,  |  and  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Eremite  monks  of  Sant' 
Agostino,  he  painted  figures  representing  the  liberal  arts, 
with  those  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices;  and  as  he  there 
celebrates  various  persons  who  have  been  renowned  for  their 
excellencies,  so  are  there  certain  others,  infamous  for  their 

*  Vasan  should  here  say  of  the  Capitanio,  he  is  evidently  writing  from 
the  letter  of  Campngnuola  to  Lenmco  Tomeo,  where  the  magistrate  is  called 
Urbantth  pi afectus.— See  ante,  life  of  Mantegna,  p.  2(>3,  note  (§). 

f  Tho  chapels  painted  for  the  Augustine  Monks  were  early  injured  by 
restoration  Onu  of  the  pictmes  from  these  TUB  engraved  by  Novelli,  and 
repeated  by  d'Agmcourt.  The  remainder  of  the  works  here  described  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished —See  Forster,  Bnefe  aits  Itaheu,  Kunbtblatt) 
1838,  No  17  ;  see  also  Ridolfi,  Meramghe  detfAi  te,  &c ,  vol.  vi. 

t  Giusto  the  son  of  Giovanni  Menabuoi,  a  scholar  of  Giotto,  is  sometimes 
called  a  Florentine,  from  having  been  bom  m  Florence,  sometimes  a 
Padimn,  from  having  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  city, 
where  he  also  died.— See  Morelli,  JVotana,  &c,,  &LC,  p.  102,  note.  His 
gravestone  may  be  seen  in  the  Baptistery,  and  beais  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— 

HicjacetDommicus  et  Daniel  ft  atres  etfiln  (?)  quondam  maqutnJusti 
pwtonsqmfwt  deFtorenna,  migravit  adltommumtiieS.Michaeluvum* 
(]400),  die  xxvini  Septembru* 

Foists  $nefe  aus  Itahen. 
§  These  works  have  perished,— Ed.  Flor}  1H32-8. 
||  The  pictures  of  this  chapel  were  grievously  injured  by  retouching  01 
titfwatwn  in  the  year  1786.— Ibid. 
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vices,  depicted  as  condemned  to  the  extremity  of  suffering 
and  sinking  into  the  lowest  deeps  of  hell.* 

At  the  same  time  with  Giusto,  there  was  a  painter  of 
Ferraia,  named  Stefano,  working  in  Padua,  who  adorned  the 
chapel  find  tomb  wherein  repose  the  lemams  of  Sant'  Antt> 
nio,  with  numerous  paintings,  as  we  have  before  related.f 
This  Stefano  also  painted  the  Virgin  called  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar  t 

According  to  what  we  find  related  in  Filar ete,  there  was 
a  painter  of  Brescia,  called  Vincenzio,  ^  who  was  held  in 
much  esteem  at  this  time,  as  wa^  also  Girolaino  Campagmiola, 
a  painter  of  Padua,  and  disciple  ut'  Squarcione  ;  Griulio  the 
son  of  Girolaino  ||  was  likewise  a  painter,  and  also  worked  in 
Padua,  where  he  executed  many  admirable  pictures,  as  he 
did  in  other  places,  with  copper  plate  engiavings  and  works 
in  miniature,  In  the  same  city  of  Padua,  flourished  Niecolo 
JMoreto,f  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  as  he  never 
ceased  to  exercise  his  art  until  his  death,  he  produced  a  large 
number  of  works.  There  were  besides  these  I  have  mentioned, 
many  other  painters  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Gentile 
and  Giovanni  Bellini ;  but  Viltore  Scarpacciti  was  without 
doubt  the  fir&t  among  them  who  executed  works  of  impoit- 
ance  The  earliest  pictures  of  this  master  were  painted  in 
the  Scuota  di  Sant'  Ursula,  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
stories  on  canvas,  representing1  the  life  and  death  of  that 
feaint,  arc  by  his  hand.**  The  labours  of  this  undertaking  he 
conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  assiduity,  that  he  acquired 
from  them  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  and  experienced 
master;  and  this,  as  it  is  said,  induced  the  Milanese  people  to 

*  These  paintings  also  have  perished,  or  rather  were  destroyed,  to  build  a 
chapel  for  the  Brotheihood  of  the  Battuti  della  cintioa.  For  \aiious  par- 
ticuUrs  respecting  this  master  see  Foistci,  as  cited  above, 

f  In  the  life  of  Mantegna, 

j  This  'work  is  still  in  existence.  There  is  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  the 
hund  of  this  master,  in  the  Brera  (Milan) 

§  Tins  is  Vincenzio  Foppa,  called  by  Varan,  in  the  life  of  Michelozzi, 
(vol.  i ) ;  and  by  FUarete,  in  his  Tt  nttato9  &c ,  Vmceimo  Zoppa. 

||  Of  Girolamo  Campai^nuola,  as  a  pamtei,  and  man  of  letters,  some 
few  woids  have  been  s<ud  in  the  life  of  Mantegna,  see  p.  263, 

IT  See  Lsmzi,  Hii>to)y  of  Painting, vol.  11,  pp.  12,  13. 

**  "  They  now  adorn  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits,"  remarks  the 
Italian  Edjtor  of  J  832-8;  "and  consist  of  umepictutes,  including  that  whicfc 
tppresunta  the  Glorification  of  the  Saint  and  her  companion^" 
VOL,  U.  Z 
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give  him  the  commission  for  a  picture  in  tempera,  containing 
numerous  figures,  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Sanf  Ambro- 
gio,  which  belonged  to  the  FnaivMinoi\s, '  For  the  Altar 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  church  of  Stint'  Antonio, 
this  master  depicted  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  lo  I\lary 
Mugdiilen,  and  the  other  Maries,  with  the  perspective  view 
of  &  di&tant  landscape,  which  diminishes  very  finely,!  In 
another  chapel  Yittore  painted  the  History  of  the  Martyrs, 
their  crucifixion  that  is  to  &ay,  and  in  this  woik  there  ars 
more  than  three  hundred  figures  large  and  .small,  with  many 
horses  and  numerous  trees ;  the  opening  heavens,  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  figures,  clothed  and  mule,  the  many  fore- 
shortonings,  and  the  multitude  of  other  objects  represented 
in  this  painting,  prove  that  the  master  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted his  work  but  with  extraordinary  labour  and  care.:j 

For  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  of  St.  Job,  in 
Canareio,  Yittore  painted  the  Madonna  presenting  the  infant 
Christ  to  Simeon ;  the  Virgin  is  depicted  as  standing  upright, 
and  Simeon,  in  the  Cope  or  Pluvial,  is  placed  between  two 
ministering  priests,  who  are  clothed  as  cardinals ;  behind 
the  Yirgin  are  two  women,  one  of  whom  holds  a  pair  of 
doves,  and  beneath  are  three  boys  sounding  musical  instru- 
ments, the  firbt  a  lute,  the  second  a  wind  instrument  of  a 
spiral  funn,  and  the  third  a  lyre  or  kind  of  viol ;  the  colour- 
ing of  all  this  picture  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and'  gi'aeeiiiL§ 
Yittore  was  without  doubt  a  very  diligent  and  alilc  master ; 
many  of  the  pictures  executed  by  him  in  Venice  and  other 
places,  with  numerous  poi  traits  from  the  life  by  his  hand 
are  held  in  great  esteem  as  works  of  th&t  time.  Scarpaccia 
taught  his  art  to  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  imitated 

*  The  picture  in  Santa  Maria  Glotwa  de1  Fr(tti,  is*  affirmed  by  Ridolfi 
and  SSiinotti  to  have  been  finished  only  by  Carpuccio ;  and  MoHchuu  cites  an 
inscription  OB  the  work  itself,  which  declares  jt  to  have  been  commenced 
by  ono  of  the  Vivarinij  and  completed  by  Marcr)  I&iauti. 

f  The  knowledge  which  tins  master  possessed  of  the  l<wa  of  perspective 
obtained  for  him  the  <M>mmcurlatiQnfa  of  B.irbaro  in  the  introduction  to  that 
author's  work,  the  Pitfaoaddh  Prospettiva.—fid  F**r.t  1IJ&J-8, 

J  Now  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  m  Venice.— See  Kugler,  Ge* 
Mhiohte  derMaterei,  vol.  i,  p.  12E5. 

§  This  work  is  also  m  tho  Venetian  Academy,  and  19.  engraved,  with 
mother  by  the  same  master,  m  the  same  gallery,  by  Zanotti*  in.  his  rto% 
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him  closely  ;  one  of  these  was  called  Lazzaro,  the  other 
Sebastiano  *  There,  is  a  picture  by  these  artists  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  nuns  oi'  the  Corpus  Domini,!  it  stands  on 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  represents  her  seated  with  St. 
Catherine  on  one  side  and  St.  Martha  on  the  other  :  there  are 
besides  other  saints,  with  two  angels  playing  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  perspective  view  of  buildings,  which  forms  the 
back  ground  of  the  whole  work  and  is  very  beautiful.  Of 
this  we  have  the  drawings  by  the  hands  of  the  masters 
themselves  in  our  book. 

A  painter  who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  above 
named,  and  was  considered  a  tolerably  good  one,  was  Vin- 
cenzio  Catena,^  who  occupied  himself  much  more  with 
portraits  from  the  life,  than  with  any  other  kind  of  pictures, 
and  certainly,  some  of  those  by  his  hand  which  we  have 
seen  are  most  admirable  :  among  others  is  that  of  a  German 
©f  the  Fugger  family,  an  honourable  person,  and  held  in 
much  esteem,  who  was  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Venice,  at 
the  merchants'  hall  belonging  to  the  Germans  ;  this  portrait 
is  a  most  animated  likeness. 

About  the  same  time  many  works  were  executed  in  Venice 
by  Giovanni  Battista  da  Conighano,§  a  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Bellino  :  among  them  is  a  picture  by  this  artist,  on  the  altar 
of  San  Pietro  Martire,  in  the  before-mentioned  church  of  the 
nuns  of  the  Corpus  Domini ;  it  represents  San  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  himself,  with  San  Niccolo  and  San  Benedetto  ;  there  ia 
besides  a  perspective  view  of  the  distant  country,  and  an 
angel  playing  on  a  cithern  ;  with  many  small  figures  in  rue 
than  tolerably  painted :  indeed,  if  this  artist  had  not  died 
young,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  he  would  have  equalled 
his  master. 

*  The  scholars  of  Vittore  Carpaccio  were,  Benedetto  Carpaccio,  probably 
a  brother,  or  nephew,  and  Laz/.iro  Sebabtiam,  not  liawaro  and  Sebastiano 
tia  brothers.  The  reader,  who  shall  desire  minute  dteta^a,  may  find  them  in 
the  works  of  2Linotti  before  cited,  and  in  those  of  Mnschuii*  Venice,  1807, 

f  The  church  and  convent  have  both  censed  to  exist. 

J  For  details  respecting  this  artist,  see  iijilolfi,  AftM-aw^/tVp&e. 

§  According  to  Ridolfi,  Giovanni  Battwta  Cima,.  da  Comgliano-,  wno 
copied  the  manner  of  his  mastei  so  closely  that  his  works  have  been  taken 
for  inose  of  Gio.  Bellini.  He  is  cnnad&recl  to  have  been  among  the  besfl 
masters  of  the  Bellini  school,,  and'  had  a  son  Carlo,,  also  a  painter^  whose 
works  are  lometunfift  takfin  fbr;hi^own 
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The  name  of  a  good  master  in  the  art  was  enjoyed  about 
the  same  period  by  Marco  Basarim : '  thia  painter  was  born 
in  Venice,  of  Greek  parents.  For  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco dolla  Vigna,  in  his  native  city,  Baaariiri  painted  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  on  panel, t  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Job  there  is  another  picture,  also  on  panel,  by  his  hand; 
the  subject  is  Christ  in  the  Garden;  the  throe  Apostles,' 
bleeping,  are  beloiv,  and  there  are  besides  figures  of  Sau 
Francesco,  San  Domcnico,  and  two  other  saints ;  {  but  the 
part  of  this  work  most  frequently  extolled  is  a  landscape, 
with  many  small  figures,  executed  with  much  grace.  In  the 
.same  church,  this  Marco  painted  a  figure  of  San  Bernardino 
standing  on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  other  saints. 

Giannetto  Cordegliaghi  §  likewise  painted  a  vast  number 
of  Cabinet  pictures  in  the  same  city,  indeed,  he  scarcely 
gave  his  attention  to  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  in  that 
sort  of  painting  he  certainly  had  a  very  soft  ami  delicate  iiwn- 
«*jr,  much  better  than  that  of  the  artists  above  named.  This 
master  painted  a  San  Pietro  for  the  church  of  San  Panta- 
leone,  in  the  chapel  which  is  next  to  the  principal  one  that 
is  to  say :  San  Pictro  is  represented  in  disputation  with  two 
other  saints,  who  are  clothed  in  admirably  executed  draperies, 
the  whole  work  being  painted  in  a  very  good  manner, 

Marco  Bassiti  was  also  an  artist  of  good  reputation,  whc» 
flourished  about  this  period ;  then*,  is  a  work  by  hih  luunl 
in  the  church  of  the  Carthusian  Friars  at  Venice  ;  this  is  a 
large  picture  representing  Chribt  standing  between  Peter 
and  Andrew,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberius,  with  the  sons- 
of  Zcbedee  also  making  part  of  the  principal  group.  In  this 

*  "  Neither  Basarini,  nor  Bassiti  AS  wiled  below,  but  Bastnh,"  observe 
the  Ittihan  annotators  Tins  master's  works  come  down  to  the  year  1420  \ 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time,  after  the  Belhiu. 

+  Still  in  a  chapel  of  that  church. 

j  One  of  these  is  St.  Louis,  king  of  France.  Lanzi  bewails  the  injury 
which  this  work  has  suffered  from  time.  But  Moachim  consoles  himself  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  jet  been  subjected  to  "  the  misfortune  of  restora- 
tion." 

$  Or  Cordelia;  the  Italian  commentators  conjecture  that  his  true  name 
was  Cordelia  Aghi.  The  manner  of  this  master  sufficiently  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  Bellini. — For  details  respecting  his  worts, 
fee,,  seeZanettij  Delia  Pittwa 
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work  thcie  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  mountain,  and  pait  of  a 
city,  with  a  crowd  of  pilous,  the  iij»iutis  very  small,  Many 
other  works  of  tins  artist  might  bu  enumerated,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this,  which  is  the  best.1* 

Nor  did  BartolommeOjt  of  Murano,  acquit  him  self  h^s 
creditably  111  the  works  executed  by  him,  as  may  be  seen 
among  many  other  instances  from  the  picture  which  he 
painted  for  the  altar  of  fcJan  Luigi,  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Polo  (Paolo),  and  wherem  he  depicted  San 
Lmgi  seated,  and  wearing  ecclehiaytieal  vestments.  Sari 
Gregorio,  San  Bastiano  (Sebastian),  and  San  Domenico 
stand  on  one  side  of  him.  San  Niccolo,  San  Girolamo,  and 
San  Rocco  on  the  other :  above  these  are  half-length  figures 
of  other  saints  J 

The  works  of  Giovanni  Mansueti  §  were  also  very  carefully 
executed,  and  this  artibt  took  great  pleasure  in  the  imitation 
of  natural  objects,  as  figures  and  distant  landscapes ;  he 
copied  the  manner  of  Gentile  Bellini  with  tolerable  exacti- 
tude, and  painted  many  pictures  in  Venice  In  the  Scuola 
of  San  Marco,]]  at  the  upper  end  of  the  audience -chamber* 

*  Tins  picture  IB  now  in  the  Galleiy  of  the  Venetian  Academy.  The  m- 
ecnption  J/  ttaxil,  wnttcn  on  it,  haa  doublli'bbled  our  author  into  the  enor 
ot  making  two  artbts  of  one  and  tlic  same  peison.  The  Jmpeual  Gallery 
of  Vienna,  possesses  a  yeplua  of  this  work,  whereon  \ve  have  the  insciiption 
Marcus  Jtajiaitj)/,,  &c.  It  was  engiaved  by  Daud  Tumeis.— tiottan}  and 
the  German  translation  of  Vasoii.  Sec  p  340,  uute  (*). 

f  In  the  Galleiy  of  Bologna  is  a  picture  executed  juiiitlv  by  B.irtolom- 
meo  Vuaruu  and  lua  biothei  Antonio,  which  boars  the  iollewiiig  inbcnp- 
tion  ;— 

A  nno  Domini  MCCCCL.    Hoc  opus  ineeptnm  futt  Vcndus^  el  perjectum 

ab  Antonio  et  Hat  tholomeo  de  Muruno,  etc. 

It  ia  tU-sciibcd  under  the  No  205,  in  the  catalogue  di  G.  Gionlani  — Ed 
F(or.t  11)3,2-8  For  details  respecting  this  limily  of  .utiists,  &ec  Ridulfi, 
Mmavighe)  &c.;  sec  also  Zanotti,  aa  above  cited, 

{  In  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  there  aie  now  three  half- 
Ii'iiKth  figiures  only  by  this  mastei ,  these  are  St.  Augustine  standing  between 
Jit,  MaiL  ntjd  St,  John  the  Baptist,  Tlie  cartoons  fur  the  painted  window 
over  the  door  of  the  same  church  were  painted  by  Baitolommeo.— Ed. 
/Vwr.,  1832-8. 

§  A  disciple  of  Gentile  Bellim—  Ibid 

||  It  has  already  been  remaikcd  (seo  p,  157,  note  ),  that  the  Italian 
Scuola  of  the  period  heie  in  question,  was  usually  a  charitable  brotherhood 
yr  inBtitution  for  tlie  c^ie  of  the  sick,  or  of  oipbnn  chihlrcn,  for  the  lanaom 
of  Chmthin  priBunerb  irom  the  mfidel,  Uc,,  and  fur  other  }mrpoaus  o  familiar 
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Giovanni  Mansueti  painted  a  San  Huron,  whom  lie  repre- 
sents preaching  on  the  Piazza,  he  nUo  give&  the  facade  of 
the  cliurchj  and  among  the  multitude  of  men  and  women 
who  are  listening  to  the  stunt  are  Tuiks,  and  (iiet'ks, — iact^ 
in  short  of  men  belonging  to  divers  nations,  and  clothed  in 
vestments  of  varied  and  peculiar  diameter.  In  the  wnuo 
place  this  master  depicted  another  event  from  the  life  of  Km 
Marco,  who  heals  a  su-kman,  and  hero  Haiihueti  has  fruen  a 
perspective  view  of  stairs  and  loggic,  or  galleries.  In  a  tlmd 
picture  also,  near  to  that  just  mentioned,  i^  another  Sim 
Marco,  who  converts  a  vast  crowd  of  men  to  the  taith  m 
Christ,  and  in  this  work  the  artibt  painted  an  upon  temple, 
within  which  is  seen  the  crucifix  on  an  altar,  throughout 
the  work  there  is  besides  t\n  infinite  variety  in  the  features, 
attitudes,  and  ve&tmcntb  of  the  different  pevdouageh  repiv 
sented  therein.* 

After  this  master  there  followed  in  the  same  ediiiet* 
Vittore  Bellini, f  who  also  painted  events  from  the  Hie  ot 
San  Marco,  whom  he  represents  taken  prisoner  and  bound. 
In  this  picture  is  a  perspective  view  of  buildings  which  are 
tolerably  well  done,  with  a  good  number  of  figures  wherein 
he  imitated  his  predecessors.  After  Vittore  may  be  men- 
tioned Bartolorumeo  Montagna  of  Viccuza,  also  a  tolerably 
good  painter,  who  always  dwelt  in  Venice,  and  executed 
many  works  there  :  there  is  a  picture  by  this  master  in  the 
chuich  of  Rant  a  Maria  d'Artoiie,|.  in  Padua.  Nor  was 
Lcnedelto  Diana  less  meritorious  in  art  than  the  above- 
named,  as  we  find  piovcd,  among  other  woiks,  by  one  from 


The  Souola  of  San  Marco  was  one  of  these,  but  ita  revenues,  uith  those  of 
many  other  associations  of  like  kind,  and  of  numerous  suciud  edifices 
were  appropriated  some  years  since  for  the  erection  and  to  thu  uses  of  a 
military  Hospital,  by  command  of  the  Au&trun  rulers. 

*  One  of  the  best  works  of  this  master  is  that  called  the  Miracle  of  the 
Ooss,  painted  for  the  Scuola  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  but  now  m  the  Gallery 
oi  the  Venetian  Acadevry  of  Fine  Arts.  Jt  has  been  engraved  by  Z.motti, 
Pmacoteca,  <fcc.,  &c. 

I  Or  Vittore  Belliniano,  who  was  a  Venetian;  the  picture  here  mentioned 
by  Vasin  bears  tho  inscription  MDXXVL  Victor  Mellauanttt  —  See  Zanetti, 
tifllu,  Pittui  a  Vcnexiana^fic 

J  Santa  Maria  di  Monte  Ortone,  according  to  some  commentators.  Thew 
':«« also  a  fine  work  by  this  mabtoi  in  Santa  Maria  in  Vanzo,  the  chuich  of 
the  Seminmo  m  Padua.— Sue  Lanzi,  Mosclum,  &c,,  tec. 
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his  kind  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna,  in  Hie 
city  of  "Venice,  where,  for  the  altar  of  San  Giovanni,  ho 
painted  a  figure  of  that  saint,  standing  between  two  others, 
eacli  of  whom  has  a  Look  in  his  hand. 

Giovanni  Buonconsigli  was  also  accounted  a  good  master, 
and  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  is  a  painting  137  this  artist,  wheiciu 
he  has  depicted  the  first  named  saint  surrounded  by  numerous 
figures,  to  whom  he  is  reading  the  holy  Scriptures :  in  that 
picture  there  is  a  perspective  view  of  buildings  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  commendation.*  The  Florentine  sculptor, 
Simon  Bianco  also  lived  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Venice,  as  did  Tullio  Lombardo  f  an  exceedingly 
skilful  engraver. I 

Among  the  eminent  masters  of  Lombardy,  were  the 
sculptors  Bartolommeo  Clemcnte,  of  Keggio,  and  Agostiuo 
Busto.  In  carving  theie  were  Jacopo  Davanzo,  a  Milanese, 
with  Gaspero  and  Guolamo  JVUsceroni.  In  Bicseia,  the 
painter,  Vmocnzio  Vercluo,  wuh  accounted  a  skilful  and  ex> 
poiienced  master  in  fie^co,  and  hid  admirable  works  in  that 
branch  of  art  acquired  him  a  very  great  name  in  his  own 
couutry.  A,s  much  may  be  said  of  Girolamo  Romanino,  who 
was  moht  excellent  in  dcbign,  ab  is  clearly  proved  by 
his  worka  in  Brescia,  and  fur  many  miles  around  that  city. 
Nor  was  Alessandro  Moretto  §  inferior  to  these  masters,  nny 
rather,  ho  surpassed  them ;  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  is 
most  admirable,  and  his  works  give  ample  proof  of  the 
'diligence  with  which  he  laboured. 

But  to  return  to  Verona.    Jn  this  city  there  have  always 

*  For  details  relating  to  these  artists,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Lanzi, 
Zanotti,  and  the  other  «mthoiitus  above  cited. 

•f  Jjombardo  is  the  family  name  of  this  master,  not  that  of  his  cnuntiy, 
bince  he  was  without  doubt  bom  in  the  citj  of  Venice,  The  reader  will  find 
a  short  notice  of  Tullio  Loinhudu  m  Cicognara,  Sto)  ia  della  Scultwa*  &.c. 

J  The  intagliatoi  e  of  V,Wiin  m.iy  heio  mean  carvel  m  wood,  or  aitiat  in 
relief,  as  well  as  engraver.  Tullio  Lombardo  was  a  sculptor  and  aiclutect, 
os  cabins  father  Pietro. 

§  Ak'884indro  Bonvicmo,  called  the  Muretto,  was  a  scholar  of  Titian  — 
Sec  Kidolfij  vol  i.  p,  -1C.  Of  the  I^ebCLin  mabtcra  immeilhitcly  piecedmg 
the  above- named,  eeittun  deUuh  will  lie  found  m  Pdu^vant.— tieitiaue  zttr 
)  aiten.  Maleiwhuk*  »n  rfr»*  Lombuidei,  (In  the  KunMitfl 
No.  fi7.) 
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flourished  most  excellent  masters,  anil  UIOM?  still  abound 
more  than  ever  Among  those  ibrmiTly  dihLin»;uisliul  were 
Francesco  Uonsignori,  and  Francesco  (Auoto/  both  VITJ 
eminent,  and  afti»r  them  came  JNLiestio  Zeno,!  also  a  Vero- 
nese *vbc  painted  the  picture  of  Wan  Marino,  in  Knnini, 
with  two  others,  all  executed  with  infinite  euro.  Dut  tJie 
artist  who  surpassed  all  these  in  the  many  admiuible  figures 
winch  he  portrayed  iiorn  the  life,  was  II  More  of  Verona,  or 
as  others  eull  him,  Francesco  Turbidi>,|  by  whom  there  is 
now  a  picture  in  the  palace  of  Moiihi^nor  tie*  JM.utmi,  in 
Venice;  in  this  work  ib  the  portiait  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
house  of  ISadovaro,  painted  in  the  character  of  a  .shepherd, 
and  so  truly  life-like,  that  it  may  bear  comparison  with  any 
work  that  has  been  executed  in  those  parts.  A  snn-m-law 
of  the  last-mentioned  arti&t,  named  Battista  d'Angelo,^  Ls 
also  very  pleasing  as  a  colourist,  and  so  excellent  in  design, 
that  he  may  rather  be  said  to  surpass  the  JMoro  than  to 
remain  Ins  inferior :  but  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak 
at  present  of  the  living,  it  shall  suffice  me  to  have  said 
some  little  in  this  place  of  those  masters  respecting  whom, 
as  I  before  remarked,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any 
minute  particulars ;  but  thus  much  I  have  done  to  the  end 
that  their  gifts  and  merits,  whereunto  I  would  fain  do  moro 
ample  justice,  may  at  least  receive  that  little  which  I  am 
able  to  render. 


THE  PAINTER,  JACOPO,  CALLED  L'INDACO,|| 

[Lived  duung  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  eentuiy,  and  the  fust  hall  of  the 
16th  century  ] 

JACOPO,  called  Plndaco,  was  a  disciple  of  Donienico  del 
Glnrlandajo,  and  worked  in  Borne  with  Puituricchio :  he 

*  Of  these  two  painters,  V«LS,UI  speaks  more  at  length  when  tie:itm£  of 
other  Veioneso  aitiats  at  the  end  of  the  lives  of  Fra  Giocondo  iind  Liher.ilo, 
wheie  he  calls  the  first  Monsignon,  and  the  second  Giov.mm  Fianccbco 
Caioto. 

f  Dol  Po/zo,  in  his  Vtts  de*  Pitton  re)onew}  adds  nothing  to  the  slight 
notice  ot  Viihaii.  Tuo  pictuies  of  Zeno  (Donato,  called  Maestro  Zenu), 
here  alladed  to,  aie  not  now  to  he  found  in  Rimim. 

J  Fnmc'Chco  Turbido  is  also  named  among  the  artists  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  FM  Giocondo 

J  Called  H.ittihtd  del  Moro,— See  life  of  Fra  Giocondn,  uhifh  follnw*. 

j  Liuizi  iciuurks  that  thib  f tunter  i»  one  of  those  whote  f*un^  hw;  ^5 
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waa  a  tolerably  good  master  in  his  day,  and,  although  LQ 
brought  but  few  woiks  to  completion,  yet  thode  few  are 
abundantly  worthy  of  commendation.  It  cannot,  however, 
uo  any  mutter  of  abtoniahmcnl,  that  few  woiks  only  pro- 
untied  from  the  hands  of  this  artist,  since  he,  being  a 
facetious  merry  fellow,  and  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  who  har- 
boured few  serious  thoughts,  would  never  work  but  wliun 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  It  was  his  custom  to  declare 
that  "labouring  and  toiling  for  over,  without  giving  ones 
hell1  a  ta&te  of  pleasure  in  this  world,  was  not  fit  for  a  Chris* 
tian  man."'"  Jacopo  lived  in  very  close  intimacy  with 
Michelagnolo,  for  when  that  master,  excellent  above  all  that 
O\<T  lived,  desired  to  recreate  himself,  after  the  continued 
^ludies  and  perpetual  fatigues  to  which  he  subjected  both 
iinnd  and  body,  there  was  no  one  rnoio  acceptable  to  him,  or 
more  at'tei  his  own  heart,  than  Jacopo  1'  Indaco. 

This  artist  laboured  many  years  in  Home,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  he  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  but  laboured  there  \  cry 
little:  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  in  tlu* 
church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  as  you  enter  by  the  door  of  the 
principal  front,  was  painted  by  his  hand  Oa  the  ceiling 
arc  the  Apostles  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  there  are 
two  historical  pictures  on  the  wall  beneath,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  Chriht :  in  one  of  these  the  Saviour  is 
depicted  calling  Peter  and  Andrew  from  their  nets,  and  in 
the  other  is  the  Supper  of  Simon  and  the  Magdalen  :  in  the 
latter  is  a  ceiling  of  woodwork,  which  is  painted  with 
remarkable  fidelity*!  The  altar-piece  for  the  same  chapel 
's  also  by  his  hand  :  this  he  painted  in  oil  i  it  represents  the 
Dead  Christ,  executed  and  finished  with  great  diligence  and 
ability.  In  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Home,  there  is 
also  a  small  picture  by  Jacopo  1*  Indaco,  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  namely,  f  But  why  need  we  say  more  ?  or,  what 

pirccl.  He  is  indeed  so  little  known,  th.it  but  for  bis  intimacy  with  Michael 
Angolo,  ho  would  most  probably  not  have  received  a  acpiiutc  biogiaphy 
from  V«is,m. 

*  Bnttcin  thinks  it  desirable  to  warn  us  that  this  must  be  con?  dered 
lotbmj*  more  than  a  jest;  we  are  therefoie  not  to  take  it  for  a  miixm  in 
XLOulfltlut  the  whole  business  of  a  Christian  man  is  to  please  himself. 

f  Tins  work  is  no  longer  m  existence,  it  wa^  probabl>  destroyed  in  the 
vtnoua  restorations  received  by  the  church. — JSd  Flor.,  J  8,'iii-8. 

J  This  picture,  which  u>  mentioned  by  Titi,  iVwov.  Stud^  &c,,  wa*  to** 
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more  can  be  said  of  this  artist  ?  Lot  it  suffice  to  record 
that  he  was  ever  as  ivady  anil  willing  to  prate  and  make 
merry  as  he  was  backward  and  unwilling  to  work  and  to 
paint 

Michelagnolo,  as  I  have  before  said,  did  sometimes  take 
pleasure  in  the  babble  of  tins  man,  and  in  the  jests  which  he 
very  often  made.  He,  therefore,  had  him  almost  constantly 
at  ids  table ;  but,  finding  him  one  day  become  troublesome, 
as  such  people  vory  frequently  do  become  to  their  friends 
and  patrons,  with  their  perpetual  gabbling  (for  one  cannot 
call  it  conversation),  which  is  frequently  ill-timed  and 
divested  of  all  discretion,  seeing  that  there  is  rarely  cither 
judgment  or  measure  in  men  of  this  class, — being  weary  of 
him,  as  I  said,  Michelagnolo  sent  him  forth  to  buy  some  iigs, 
by  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he 
had  more  important  thoughts  to  occupy  him.  The  moment 
Jacopo  had  got  out  of  the  house,  Michelagnolo  fastened  the 
door  behind  him  with  the  determination  not  to  open  it  when 
he  should  return  Accordingly,  when  L1  Indaw  came  back 
from  the  market,  he  perceived,  after  having  knocked  for  a 
time,  that  Michelagnolo  would  not  open  the  door  to  him, 
whereupon,  becoming  very  angry,  he  took  the  leaves  and 
figs,  which  he  scattered  all  over  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and,  having  done  that,  lie  went  his  way,  From  that  time 
he  would  not  speak  to  Michelagnolo  for  many  months,  but 
at  length,  being  appeased,  he  became  more  his  friend  than 
ever.  Having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  Jacopo 
1'Indaco  died  at  Rome. 

Not  unlike  to  him  was  a  younger  brother,  whose  proper 
name  waa  Francesco,  but  who  was  also  called  L3  Indaco,  ami 
was,  in  like  manner,  a  more  than  tolerable  painter  and  man 
of  good  ability.  He  was  not  dissimilar,  I  say,  for  he  also 
worked  very  reluctantly,  though  he  was  ever  ready  to  talk ; 
but  in  one  thing  he  went  far  beyond  Jacopo,  seeing  that  1m 
spoke  ill  of  every  one,  and  constantly  censured  the  perform- 
ances of  all  other  artists.  After  having  executed  certain 
works,  both  in  painting  and  terra,  at  Montepulciano,  lie 
painted  a  small  picture  in  Arczzo  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  "  Nunziata."  The  work  was  intended  for  their  Hall  of 

meriy  in  the  Borghese  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Tiimta  ch  Mnnto.  well* 
*  to  il  acquainted  with  Rome,  Us  juusent  locality  is  not  known*" 
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Aftdionce,  and  wag  an  Annunciation,  with  the  figure  of  God 
the  Father  above,  surrounded  by  numerous  augela  in  the 
forms  of  children.*"  In  the  same  city,  on  occasion  of  the 
first  visit  paid  to  it  by  the  Duke  Alessandro,  this  artist  con- 
structed a  veiy  beautiful  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  Signom,  with  numerous  figures  in  relief  There 
were,  besides,  many  other  preparations  made  for  the  entry  of 
the  Dukp,  and  this  master,  in  competition  with  other  artists, 
painted  the  decorations  of  a  dramatic  spectacle,  which  were 
considered  very  beautiful. t 

Having  proceeded  to  Home  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  expected  to  visit  that  city,  Francesco  there 
executed  certain  figures  in  terra;  and  on  the  Capitol  he 
painted  the  Arms  of  the  Roman  people  in  fresco,  which  was 
much  commended.  But  the  best  work  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist  was  one  executed  in  the  Medici 
Palace ;  an  Escritoire  namely,  fur  the  Duchess  Margaret  of 
Austria,  so  finely  ornamented  with  stucco,  and  so  richly 
adorned,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  sec  anything  better ;  nay, 
I  even  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  do  aa  much  in  silver  as  L'  Inclaco  has  here  done  in  stucco. j 
From  these  things  it  is  inferred,  that  if  this  master  hud 
taken  pleasure  iu  labour,  and  had  made  good  use  of  hi? 
abilities,  lie  might  have  become  very  eminent. 

Francesco  drew  tolerably  well,  but  Jacopo  much  bettei 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings  in  our  book. 


THE  PAINTER,  LUCA  SIGNORELLT,  OF  CORTONA. 
[BORN  1440— DIED  1521,] 

THE  excellent  painter,  Luca  Signorelli,  of  whom,  according 
to  the  order  of  time,  we  are  now  to  speak,  was,  in  his  day, 
most  highly  renowned  through  all  Italy,  and  his  works  were 
held  in  more  esteem  than  those  of  any  other  master  have 

*  Said  to  be  now  in  the  choir  of  the  ({ Nuns  of  the  most  Holy  Annuncia- 
tion," in  the  small  church  of  St,  Ursula, 

f  All  tht'bc  things  have  disappeared. — Ed.  Fhrt,  1838. 

|  S churn  remarks  that  decorations  in  stucco  are  somewhat  unusual  6* 
such  a  purpose. 
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l>eon  at  any  timo,  ?eoing  that  in  his  painting  l»i  showed  the 
true  mode  of  depicting  tin1  mule  form,  and  proved  thai  it 
can  Lc  made,  although  not  without,  consummate  art  and 
much  difiieulty,  to  appear  as  dws  th<»  actual  life.  Tina 
artist  was  tlic  croatuic  and  di.sciplc  of  I'h'tui  dal  Bor«o-a 
San  Sepolcro,  and  much  did  lie  labour  in  hi*>  youth  to 
imitate,  or  rather  to  surpass,  his  master,  While  working 
with  the  latter  in  Arozzo,  \w,  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Lazzaro  Vnsari,  his  uncle,'  as  we  have  suid,|  and  there 
copied  the  manner  of  Pietro  with  such  exactitude  that  it, 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  woiks  of  one  from  lho.se  of 
the  other. 

The  first  works  of  Luca  wore  performed  in  Arezzo,  where 
he  painted  the  chapel  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo:  this  he  did  in  the  year  147^.  For  the  1>  rot  her- 
hood  of  Santa  Caterina  he  painted,  on  canvas  and  in  oil,  the 
banner  which  is  borne  by  that  company  in  procession,  as  he 
did  the  banner  for  the  Trinitu  ;  although  this  does  not  see,m 
to  be  by  the  hand  of  Luca  so  much  as  by  that  of  Pielro  dal 
Borgo.j  In  the  same  city,  Luea  Hignorelli  painted  the  picture, 
of  San  Niccolb  da  Tolentino  for  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino; 
the  very  beautiful  little  stories  of  this  work  display  excellent 
design  and  rich  invention.  §  Jn  the  same  place  our  artist 
painted  two  angels  ||  in  fiesco,  for  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. In  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  and  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Accolti  family,  he  painted  a  pietuie  for  Mosser 
Francesco,  f  doctor  of  laws,  wherein  he  depicted  the  portraits 
of  tlie  said  Messer  Francesco,  with  others  of  persons  who 
were  of  his  kindred.  In  this  work  is  a  figure  of  St.  Michael 
weighing  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  is  most  admirable; 
and  here  Luca  has  displayed  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
in  the  brilliancy  of  the  arms,  the  reflected  lights  to  be  seen 

*  Luca  SigiuMelli  was  the  son  of  Egidio  di  Ventura  Signoiulh  anil  of  the 
feibter  of  LHZJTUO  Vasan.—  Botlan. 

f  In  the  life  of  Limaro  Vasaii, 

$  The1  paintings  of  the  ehaptil  of  Santa  Barbara  arc  (loblioycd,  aa  nro 
also  the  biinneis  foi  hearing  in  procession.  —  Hottut  i. 

§  It  was  taken  iiom  the  church  and  placed  m  the  convent,  but  on  the 
suppression  of  the  latter  it  was  removed  ;  the  place  to  winch  it  was  tak&u 
eannot  n^v  be  ascertained.--  Ed.  Flor.f  1832-ft. 

||  This  fresco  has  perished.  —  Ibvl 

<D  The  Uamed  Legist,  Frances^  j  Acco  ti  who  cfted  at  Sienti  10  U8& 
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therein,  and,  111  short,  throughout  every  part  of  the  work* 
in  the  hand  of  the  archangel  he  has  placed  a  balance,  or  pair 
of  scales,  in  which  the  nude  forms,  some  ribing  as  the  others 
sink,  arc  foreshortened  to  admiration,  and,  among  other 
ingenious  things  in  this  picture  is  a  nude  figure,  most  skil- 
fully transformed  into  a  iiend,  with  a  lizard  sucking  the 
blood  iiom  a  wound  in  its  body.  The  Madonna  is  also 
present,  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms  :  Our  Lady  is 
accompanied  by  San  Stefano,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santa 
Cateriua:  there  are,  besides,  two  angels,  one  of  \\hom  is 
playing  on  a  lute,  the  other  on  a  small  cithern,  or  rebeck 
All  these  figures  are  so  beautifully  clothed,  and  adorned  in  a 
manner  so  judicious,  that  they  awaken  the  utmost  admira- 
tion. But  the  most  extraordinaiy  part  of  this  painting  is 
the  predc'lla,  which  is  covered  with  small  figures  representing 
the  Monks  of  St.  Catherine.* 

In  Pciugia,  also,  Luca  Signorelli  executed  many  works; 
amonrr  others,  one  in  the  cathedral,  painted  by  command  of 
the  Bishop,  Messcr  Jaftopo  Vannucci,  of  Cortona:  in  this 
picture  U  the  Virgin,  with  Sant1  Onofrio,  Sant*  Ercolano, 
San  Giovanni  Battista,  and  San  Stefano:  there  is  also  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  angel  tuning  a  lute.1  In  the  church 
of  San  Francesco,  in  Volterra,  this  master  painted  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Circumcision  of  Christ  :J  this  also  is  con- 
sidered a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture,  but  the  Child  having 
been  injured  by  the  damp,  was  repaired  by  Sodoma,  whereby 
the  beauty  was  much  diminished.  And,  of  a  truth,  it  would 
often  be  much  better  to  retain  the  works  of  excellent  masters, 
though  half  spoiled,  than  suffer  them  to  be  retouched  by  less 
capable  artists.  In  the  same  city  Luca  Signorelli  painted  a 
picture  in  tempera,  for  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  and 
covered  the  predella  with  small  figures  representing  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ  :  this  woik  has  ever  been  considered 
to  be-  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.§  At  Monte-a- Santa  Maria 

*  Tlnswoik  also  has  been  lost  in  tlie  mutations  of  the  building.  The 
predella  had  disappeared  as  call}'  as  1771. 

f  Still  in  the  cAthedial,  on  the  altar  of  the  Oratory  of  Saut*  Onoftia» — 
JEB.JP/ur  ,  IfilSJB. 

f  T his  \\rnk  is  fatill  to  be  seen  at  the  former  "Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Katne  (it  Jenus." — I  hid* 

§  This  work  is  no  longer  in  the  chinch  of  St.  Agostmo,  but  there  i*  an 
Annunciation  by  thus  mauler  m  the  cathedral  ;  m  the  monastery  of  Santf 
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he  paintoil  a  pu-tuic,  also  in  tempera,  of  the  Dead 
and  at  Citta  di  (A^tello,  a  Nativity  of  tlu*  Saviour,  for  !Sau 
Francesco,*  Tvith  another  in  San  Donwuco,  tluk  subject  of 
which  is  San  Sebastiano.|  At  Cortona,  his  native  uty,  this 
master  painted  a  Doad  Christ,  in  the  church  oi'S.uiU  Murnhe- 
I'ita,  \vhich  lu'lmigs^  to  the  laaiviboted  Friars  ;  it  is  accounted 
one  of  his  best  ^orks.f  In  the  same  city  he  painted  three 
pictures  for  the  Society  of  Jesus;  of  these  that  'which  is 
placed  at  the  high  altar  is  most  admirable  ;  the  subject  IB  the 
Saviour,  who  administers  the  sacrament  to  the  apostles, 
when  Judas  places  the  ho^t  in  the  money-ba».§  Jn  the 
Capitular  Church,  which  is  now  called  the  Episcopate, 
our  artist  painted  certain  Prophets  of  the  natural  *ixv,  in 
fresco,  for  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament :  around  the  taber- 
nacle, moreover,  are  numerous  Angels  erecting  a  pavilion, 
and  on  each  side  are  figures,  one  of  St.  Jerome,  the  other 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  the  high  altar  of  the  same 
church  he  painted  a  most  "beautiful  Assumption  on  panel, 
arid  the  designs  for  the  pictures  in  the  principal  window  of 
the  church  were  prepared  by  his  hand;  the  cartoons  of 
Signorelli  being  executed  by  Sta-gio  Sassoh,  of  Arezzo, 
At  Castiglione,  in  the  territory  of  Arozzo,  Luca  Signorelli 
painted  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Maries,  over  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  in  San  Francesco  at  Lucignano  he 
decorated  the  folding  doors  of  a  press,  wherein  there  is 
deposited  a  bianch  of  coral,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  formed 
a  cross,  At  Siena  he  painted  a  picture  for  the  chapel  of 
San  Cristofaao,  in  the  church  of  ISt  Agostino,  wherein  are 


Andrea,  without  the  Selci  Gate,  there  is  a  Crucifixion,  also  by  his  hand.— 
Ed  Flo^  U328, 

*  Tins  picture  was  carried  off  during  the  French  invasion,  nor  can  ito 
present  locality  he  ascertained. — Ibid* 

f  Tke  St  Sebastian  is  still  in  the  Brozzi  chapel,  now  called  that  of 
Bourbon  del  Monte,  Othei  works  of  tbe-  master  are  also  still  at  CitU  di 
Cartel lo.— See  Manotti,  Lfttete  Pamffine^&ia ,  p.  274. 

£  Now  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedrail,  it  bear*  the  following  inscription.— 
"  Lucaa  Egidu  Signoielli  Cortonenbis,  MDH." 

§  There  are  now  but  two  of  these  pictures  in<  the  church  of  Gesu,  The 
Nativity  of  Christ,  and  a  conception  of  the  Virgin  :  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  is  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedial  Lanzi  also  considers  the  last- 
mentioned  painting  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  roaster..— Sec  Hittory  qf 
g,  vol.  i.  p.  91, 
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certain  saints,  in  the  midst  of  whom  is  a  figure  of  San 
Cristofano  in  relief  * 

From  Siena,  Luca  Signorelli  repaired  to  Florence  for  the 
purpose,  of  beholding  the  works  of  the  Hying- masters,  as  well 
is  those  of  the  departed :  he  there  depicted  nude  figures  of 
the  G-ods,  on  canvas,  for  Lorenzo  de5  Medici,  a  work  which 
was  highly  extolled, f  and  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  with  two 
prophets,  small  figures  in  terretta.  This  is  now  at  Castcllo, 
u  villa  belonging  to  the  Signer  Duke  Cosimo.J  Both  of 
these  woikrt  he  presented  to  the  above-named  Lorenzo,  who 
uuver  suffered  himself  to  be  surpassed  in  liberality  and 
generosity  by  any  man.  This-  master  likewise  painted  a 
round  picture  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  in  the  Audience- 
Chamber  belonging  to  the  Chiefs-  of  the  Guelphic  Council, 
and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  §  At  Chiasmi,  in  the  territory 
of  Siena,  one  of  the  principal  abodes  of  the  Monks  of  Monte 
Olivcto,  Luca  painted  eleven  hibtorical  scenes  on  one  side  of 
the  cloister,  representing  therein  events  from  the  life  of  San 
Benedetto*  j|  From  Cortona  our  artist  sent  certain  of  his 
works  to.  Mo<a>tepulciaiio,T  and:  to  Foiano  he  sent  an  altar- 
piece,  which  is  now  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Capitular 
church :  other  pictures  were,  in  like  manner,  sent  to  other 
places  in  the  Yaldichiana.  In  the  Madonna  of  Orvieto,  which 
is  the  principal  church  of  that  city,  Luca  Signorelli  finished 
the  chapel  which  had  been  commenced  by  Fra  Giovanni  da 

*  This  picture  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sanf  Agostino.  Other  works  of 
tins  master  are  described  by  Delia  Valle  (in  a  note  to  the  Sicnese  edition  of 
Vaaan)  as  painted  by  Luca  Signorelli,  m  the  Palace  of  IVudolfo  Petrucci, 
lord  of  Siena,  but  all  Live  unhappily  perished.  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Vasari  hunsiHf  in  the  life  of  Genga,  which  follows,— See  also  the  Lottere 
Sanew  of  Delia  Valle. 

t  Of  thib  picture  no  authentic  information  cant  be  obtained. 

J  Now  m  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

§  Also  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  and  near  that  just  mentioned  (hi  tine 
eastern  corridor  namely). 

||  Fur  details  respecting  the  frescoes  of  Ghiusun,  which  consist  of  thirty 
pictures,  see  Rumohr,  Ttal  Forsch.,  vol.  in,  p  k}#7.  Nino  only  of  thesa 
paintings  are  by  Siginorellu 

^1  In  the  small  room  of  the  Tuscan  school  in  the  Florentine  GraJery, 
there  is  a  predella-  by  Signorelli,  which  came  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Lucia  in  Montepulciano,  three  separate  scenes  are  represented  thereon, 
the  figures  being  small;  an  Annunciation  namely,  an  Adoratifia  of  iha 
Sheplierda,  and  the  Offering,  of  the  Mdgjk 
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Fiesole.  He  there  represented  scenes  descriptive  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  moht  singular  and  fanciful  invention. 
Angels,  demons,  earthquakes,  ruins,  fires,  miiacles  of  Anti 
christ,  and  many  other  olyecta  of  similar  kind,  are  depicted 
in  this  uork,  with  nude  forms,  varied  foreshortening,  and 
many  beautiful  figures,  the  master  having  imagined  to  him- 
self /ill  that  shall  go  to  make  up  the  terrors  of  that  last  ami 
tremendous  clay.  By  this  performance  the  artist  enlightened 
the  minds  of  all  who  came  after  him,  for  whom  he  has, 
indeed,  greatly  diminished  the  dilTiculties  attendant  on  that 
mode  ut'  representation :  nor  am  I  surprised  that  the  works 
of  Luca  were  ever  highly  extolled  by  Michelagnolo,  or  that 
for  hid  divine  work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  in  the 
chapel  (Sistinc),  he  should  have  courteously  availed  himself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  inventions  of  that  artist,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  angels  and  demons,  in  the  divisions  of  the 
heavens,  and  some  other  parts,  wherein  Michelagnolo 
imitated  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Luca,  as  may  be 
seen  by  every  one.* 

In  the  work  here  alluded  to  are  numerous  portraits  of  the 
friends  of  Luca,  as  also  his  own:  among  others  are  those  ot 
Niccolb,  Paolo,  and  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,t  Giovan-Paolo  and 
Orazio  Baglioni,  and  many  others,  whose  names  are  not 
known,  In  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  Signorelli  painted  cer- 
tain fiescoes  in  the  Sacristy,  the  Four  Evangelists  namely, 
with  the  Four  Doctors,  and  other  Saints,  all  very  beautiful  4 
for  this  work  he  was  most  liberally  remunerated  by  Pope 
Sixtus,§ 

It  is  related  of  Luca  Signorelli  that  he  had  a  son  killed  in 
Cortona,  a  youth  of  singular  beauty  in  face  and  person, 
whom  he  had  tenderly  loved.  In  his  deep  grief,  the  lather 
caused  his  child  to  be  despoiled  of  Ins  clothing,  and,  with 

*  For  details  respecting  this  work,  see  Delia  Vdllc,  Storia  th  I  Duomo 
cT  Ormeto,  Rome,  1731. 

f  According  to  Marnii,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  Button,  this  is 
the  poitiait  of  the  Maichcse  di  Sant'  Angiolo  and  Duke  ot  <*Tiivina,  u 
renow  ned  captain  of  those  times  —Ed.  Fin;,  18B2-W 

t  Vasan  has  previously  described  these  \tuikt»  ns  commenced  by  Fiero 
della  Francesco-  and  Domemco  Vcnuiano,  and  finished  on!)  by  Luca 
Signorelh  —  Ibid 

\  The  \vorlv  is  no  longer  visible,  the  ceiling  was  painty!  at  a  late?  period 
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extraordinary  constancy  of  soul,  uttering  no  complaint  ani 
shedding  no  tear,  lie  painted  the  portrait  of  his  dead  child, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  still  have  the  power  of  contemplat- 
ing, by  means  of  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  that  which 
nature  had  given  him,  but  which  an  adverse  fortune  had 
taken  away. 

Being  invited  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  work  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  competition  with  the  numerous  masters  occupied 
there,  Luca  painted  two  pictures  in  that  place  accordingly, 
and  these,  even  among  so  many,  are  considered  the  best :  the 
first  represents  the  Parting  Bequest  of  Moses  to  the  Hebrew 
people,  after  he  had  obtained  a  view  of  the  promised  land  ; 
the  second  exhibits  the  Death  of  that  Lawgiver.  * 

Finally,  having  executed  works  for  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Italy,  and  having  become  old,  Luca  Signorelli  returned  to 
Cortona,  where,  in  his  last  years,  he  worked  for  his  pleasure, 
rather  than  from  any  other  motive,  and  because,  having  ever 
been  accustomed  to  labour,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself 
to  live  in  idleness.  In  this  his  old  age  then  he  painted  a 
picture  for  the  Nuns  of  Santa  Marghercta,  in  Arezzo,|  and 
one  for  the  brotherhood  of  San  Girolamo,  the  last  being 
partly  at  the  coat  of  Messer  Niccolo  Gamurrim,  doctor  of 
laws  and  auditor  of  the  Kuota,  whose  portrait,  taken  from 
the  life,  is  in  the  picture  ;  he  is  kneeling  before  the  Madonna, 
to  whose  protection  he  is  recommended  by  San  Niccolo,  who 
is  also  depicted  in  the  same  painting.  In  the  same  work  are 
figures  of  San  Donato  and  San  Stefano,  with  that  of  San 
Girolamo  (St,  Jerome)  undraped,  beneath  ;  there  is  likewise 
a  figure  of  David,  singing  to  a  Psaltery,  with  two  Prophets, 
who  are  seen,  by  the  written  scrolls  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  to  be  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the  conception  of 
Jhe  Virgin.  This  work  was  transported  from  Cortona  to 
Arezzo  by  the  members  of  that  brotherhood,  who  bore  it  on 

*  The  events  here  described  are  both  m  one  pictuie.  Foi  a  further  de- 
MTipUon  of  tins,  as  well  as  of  another  omitted  by  Vasan,  and  representing 
tailicr  events  in  the  journeying  of  Moses  towards  the  promised  Land,  see 
Plainer  and  Bunsen,  B^chreibung  der  Stadt  Mom, 

t  This  picture  hail  suffered  restoration  when  the  Florentine  edition  of 
Vasan  of  1773  appeared,  but  was  at  that  time  still  to  be  seen  ova  the  high 
altar  of  Santa  Margheieta, — Geman  Trandation  of  Vasan. 

VOL.  U  A  A 
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their  shoulders  from  the  first-named  city  to  the  last,  when 
Luca  also,  old  as  he  was,  determined  on  repairing  to  Arczzo, 
Ho  see  the  picture  in  its  place,  and  alhO  that  he  might  vihit 
his  kindred  and  friends.  During  his  stay  in  Arezzo  his 
abode  was  in  the  '•  Casa  Vasari,"  where  I  was  then  a  little, 
child  of  eight  years  old,  and  I  remember  that  the  good  old 
man,  who  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  agreeable,  having 
heard  fiom  the  master  who  was  teaching  me  my  first  lesions, 
that  I  attended  to  nothing  in  school  but  drawing  figures, 
turned  round  to  Antonio,  my  father,  and  said  to  him, 
"  AntoniO)  let  little  George  (Georgino)  by  all  means  learn  to 
draw,  that  he  may  not  degenerate,  for  even  though  he  should 
hereafter  devote  himself  to  learning,  yet  the  knowledge  of 
design,  if  not  profitable,  cannot  fail  to  be  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous." Then  taming  to  me,  who  was  standing  im- 
mediately before  him,  he  said,  "  Study  well,  little  kinsman  " 
He  said  many  other  things  respecting  me,  which  I  refrain 
from  repeating,  because  I  know  that  I  have  been  far  from 
justifying  the  opinion  which  that  good  old  man  had  of  me, 
Being  told  that  I  suffered,  as  was  the  case  at  that  age,  so 
severely  from  bleeding  at  the  nose,  as  sometimes  to  be  left 
fainting  and  half  dead  thereby,  he  bound  a  jasper  round  my 
neck  with  his  own  hand,  and  with  infinite  tenderness :  this 
recollection  of  Luca  will  never  depart  while  I  live.*  Having 
placed  his  picture  in  its  destined  position,  Lwca  returned  to 
Cortona,  being  accompanied  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
his  road  by  many  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  by  his  friends 
and  relations,  and  this  was  an  honour  well  merited  by  the 
excellences  and  endowments  of  this  master,  who  always 
lived  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  noble  and  a  gentleman  than 
in  that  of  a  painter. 

About  the  same  time  Silvio  Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Cor- 
tona,  had  built  a  palace  about  half  a  mile  distant  frem  the 
city,  after  the  design  of  the  painter,  Benedetto  Caporali  of 

*  Bottan  expresses  suipuse  that  Vasari  has  not  mentioned  a  son  of  Luca 
Signorelh,  who  devoted  himself  to  painting,  but  did  not  obtain  high  fame, 
He  had  a  brother  also,  named  Ventura,  who  was  the  father  of  Francesco 
Signorelh,  of  whom  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Lanzi,  who  alludes  in  terms  of 
commendation  to  a  picture  by  his  hand,  painted  for  the  Council-How*  0f 
CortonA  in  1520,— See  History,  &c.»  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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Perugia,  vrho  took  great  delight  in  architecture,  and  had 
written  a  commentary  on  Vitruvius  but  a  short  time  before.* 
This  palace  the  cardinal  determined  to  have  amply  decorated 
with  paintings,  wherefore  Benedetto]  set  himself  to  work, 
and  being  assisted  by  Maso  Papacello,  of  Cortona,  who  was 
hia  disciple,  and  had  studied  under  G-iulio  Romano  likewise,  as 
will  be  related  hereafter ;  and  by  Tommaso5J  as  well  as  other 
disciples  and  workmen,  lie  did  not  cease  until  he  had  painted 
almost  the  whole  of  the  building  in  fresco.  But  the  Cardinal 
desired  to  have  a  picture  from  the  hand  of  Luca  also,  where- 
upon the  latter,  although  very  old  and  afflicted  with  palsy, 
depicted  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in  fresco,  on  the 
wall  of  the  palace  chapel,  on  that  side  namely  whereon  the 
altar  stands  ;  but  he  could  not  entirely  finish  it,  seeing  that 
while  still  working  at  this  picture  he  died,  having  attained 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Luca  Signorelli  was  a  man  of  the  most  upright  life,  sin- 
rare  in  all  things,  affectionate  to  his  friends,"  mild  and 
amiable  in  his  dealings  with  all,  most  especially  courteous  to 
every  one  who  desired  his  works,  and  very  efficient  as  well 
ass  kind  in  the  instruction  of  his  disciples  §  lie  lived  ver) 
splendidly,  took  much  pleasure  in  clothing  himself  in  hand- 
some vestments, ||  and  was  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
fov  his  many  good  qualities,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in 
others. 

And  now,  with  the  close  of  this  master's  life,  which  took 
place  in  1521,  we  will  bring  this  second  part  of  our  work  to 
an  end,  terminating  with  Luca,  as  the  master  who,  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  design,  more  especially  in  the  nude 
form,  and  by  the  grace  of  his  inventions,  as  well  as  the  dis- 


*  Cardinal  Passerim  died  in  1 529,  and  the  translation  of  Yitiuvius  by 
Caporah  did  not  appear  till  1536,  but  Vasari  may  have  known  that  the 
work  existed  in  MS.  at  the  time  he  names.— Ed  Floi.,  1832-8. 

t  The  name  of  tins  artist  was  not  Benedetto,  but  Gio.  Battista. — Ibid, 

t  Tommdso  Bernabei — Bottari. 

§  The  most  distinguished  of  these  were,  the  above-named  Tornmaso 
d1  Arcangelo  Bernabei  of  Cortona,  by  whom  there  13  a  mural  painting  in 
the  Academia  Etrusca  of  that  city;  andTurpmo  Zaccagna,  also  of  Cortona, 
one  of  whose  works  is  still  there,  m  the  church  of  St.  Angelo  di  Canddlena 
namely. 

||  In  the  first  edition  of  Vasari'we  have-,  "he  lived  splendidly,  and  alway* 
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position  of  the  events  lie  depicted,  laid  open  to  all  succeeding 
artists  the  path  to  the  ultimate  perfection  of  art,  that  perfec- 
tion, to  the  highest  summit  of  which  tho^e  who  followed 
liim,  and  of  whom  we  are  henceibiward  to  speak,  were 
afterwards  enabled  to  attain/* 

In  the  Imperial  anil  Royal  Gallery  of  Vienna  there  is  a  Nativity  ol 
Chiist  by  Liica  Signorelh,  with  another  m  two  compartments  in  that  of 
Ifeihn.  Theie  IB  also  a  Pioti  by  this  master  in  the  Spada  Palace  in  Rome. 
—  C.  Scborn, 
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TRULY  important  was  the  progress  towards  perfection  which 
was  secured  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
by  moans  of  the  excellent  masters  whose  works  we  have 
described  in  the  second  part  of  these  Lives.  Rule,  order, 
proportion,  design,  and  manner,  have  all  been  aided  by  them 
to  the  characteristics  exhibited  by  those  of  the  first  period, 
if  not  in  the  utmost  perfection,  yet  making  so  near  an 
approach  to  the  truth,  that  the  masters  of  the  third  period, 
of  which  we  are  henceforward  to  treat,  have  been  enabled, 
by  the  light  thus  afforded  them,  to  reach  that  summit  which 
the  best  and  most  renowned  of  modern  works  prore  them  to 
have  attained 

But  to  the  end  that  the  character  of  the  amelioration 
effected  by  the  above-mentioned  artists,  the  masters  of  the 
second  period,  namely,  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe,  in  few  words,  the 
five  distinctive  properties,  or  characteristics,  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  and  briefly  to  declare  the  origin  of  that 
truly  good  manner,  which,  surpassing  that  of  the  older 
period,  has  contributed  to  render  the  modern  era  so  glorious. 
To  begin  with  the  first-mentioned,  therefore  :  f  the  Rule  in 

*  Bottari,  in  his  first  edition  of  our  author  (Rome,  1759),  has  displaced 
this  introduction  simply  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  form  of  his  woik, 
but  he  has  thereby  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  significance  and  propriety, 
since  Vasan  dmdes  his  work  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  he  has  pio- 
fixed  its  appropriate  introduction.  In  the  first  of  these  Prosnna,  for  ex- 
ample, he  treats  of  the  revival  of  art  fiom  Cimabue  to  Masaccio  and  his 
contemporaries  ;  in  the  second,  of  its  development  from  Masaccio  to  Luca 
Signoielh;  and  in  the  third,  he  finally  describes  the  period  of  that  high 
cultivation  and  triumphant  reign  of  art,  winch  from  the  time  of  Leonaido 
da  Vmci  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  works  whereby  the  domain  of  the 
arts  ha*  yet  been  enriched. 

f  The  following  definitions  are  far  from  possessing  the  clearne&a  and 
precision  that  might  be  desired,  but  the  student  of  art  will  know  how  tj 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  our  author  j  and  the  reader  who  may  desue 
to  be  further  enlightened,  will  find  ample  materials,  in  the  rich  variety  of 
authors  who  have  treated  the  subject,  for  the  rectifications  that  cannot  here 
find  place. 
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aivl  lecture  was  the  process  :>f  measuring  works  of  antiquity, 
auil  considering  the  plans  and  ground-work  oi1  ancient  edifin  A 
in  tlic  construction  of  modern  buildings.  Order  u:is  tlm 
division  of  one  mode,  iiom  another,  to  the  end  that  ouch 
might  hauj  the  parts  appropriate  to  itself,  and  that  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Tu.scan  mt^ht  no  longer  be 
mingled  and  interchanged  Proportion  was  the  universal 
law  prevailing  in  architecture-  as  in  sculpture,  which  de- 
manded that  all  bodies  should  be  exact  and  correct  in  form 
with  all  the  members  justly  and  duly  organized  :  this  was 
equally  enforced  in  painting.  Design  was  the  imitation  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  oi'  nature  in  all  figures,  whether 
sculptured  or  painted,  and  this  requires  that  the  hand  and 
mind  of  the  artist  should  be  capable  of  reproducing,  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  exactitude,  on  paper,  panel,  or  bueli  other 
level  surface  as  may  be  used,  whatever  the  eye  beholds — a 
remark  that  also  applies  to  works  of  relief  in  sculpture. 
Finally,  Manner  attained  its  highest  perfection  from  the 
practice  of  frequently  copying  the  most  beautiful  objects, 
and  of  afterwards  combining  the  most  perfect,  whether  th* 
hand,  head,  torso,  or  leg,  and  joining  them  together  to  make 
one  figure,  invested  with  every  beauty  in  its  highest  perfec- 
tion :  to  do  this  in  every  figure  for  all  the  works  executed, 
is  what  is  called  fine  manner.*  These  things  neither  Giotto, 
nor  any  other  of  the  early  masters,  treated  of  in  the  first 
penod,  had  clone,  although  they  had  discovered  the  sources 
of  all  the  difficulties  in  art,  and  even  attained  to  a  superficial 
knowledge  thereof:  thus  their  drawing  was  more  correct, 
and  made  a  closer  approach  to  nature  than  had  previously 
been  seen ;  they  displayed  more  harmony  in  colouring,  and 
a  better  disposition  of  their  figures  in  historical  composition, 
with  many  otlier  qualities  of  which  we  have  sufficiently  dis- 
coursed, The  masters  of  the  second  period,  although  they 
effected  very  important  ameliorations  in  art,  as  to  all  the 
characteristics  described  above,  were  yet  not  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  capable  of  conducting  it  to  its  ultimate  perfection  ; 
there  was  yet  wanting  to  their  rule  a  certain  freedom  widely 

*  The  dangers  incident  to  this  mode  of  seeking  the  attainment  of  M  fine 
manner,"  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention  here,  even  could  the  enumera- 
tion of  them  find  place  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  a  note. 
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without  being  exactly  of  the  rule  is  directed  by  the  rule,  and 
ia  capable  of  existing  without  causing  confusioil  or  disturbing 
the  order,  which  last  demanded  a  rich  variety  in  invention, 
over  ready  for  all  points,  with  a  certain  perception  of  beauty, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  accessories,  which  amply  secures 
the  order  and  adds  a  higher  degree  of  ornament.  In  propor- 
tion, there  was  still  wanting  that  rectitude  of  judgment 
which,  without  measurement,  should  give  to  eveiy  figure, 
in  its  due  relation,  a  grace  exceeding  measurement.  In 
drawing,  the  highest  eminence  had  not  been  attained ;  for 
although  the  arm  was  made  round  and  the  leg  straight,  there 
was  yet  not  that  judicious  treatment  of  the  muscles,  nor  that 
graceful  facility,  which  holds  the  medium  between  suffering 
them  to  be  seen  but  not  displaying  them,  which  is  apparent 
in  the  life  :  the  masters,  on  the  contrary,  had,  in  this  respect, 
something  crude  and  excoriated  in  their  practice,  producing 
an  effect  that  was  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  which  gave 
hardness  to  the  manner.  This  last  wanted  the  grace  which 
imparts  lightness  and  softness  to  all  forms,  more  particularly 
to  those  of  women  and  children,  which  should  be  represented 
with  as  much  truth  to  nature  as  thobc  of  men,  but  with  a  round- 
ness and  fulness,  never  bordeimg  on  coaiseness,  as  may  some- 
tunes  happen  in  nature,  but  which  in  the  drawing  should  be 
refined  and  ennobled  by  the  judgment  of  the  artist,  Variety 
and  beauty  in  the  vestments  were  also  wanting,  with  immy 
other  rich  and  multiform  fancies.  The  charm  of  colouring, 
namely,  the  diversity  of  buildings,  the  distance  and  changeful 
character  of  landscape ;  for  although  many  did  begin— as, 
for  example,  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Antonio  del  Pollaiuob, 
and  many  still  later— to  give  more  study  to  their  figures,  to 
improve  the  drawing,  and  to  increase  their  similitude  to 
nature  ;  they  had,  nevertheless,  not  succeeded  fully,  although 
they  had  attained  to  greater  firmness,  and  were  proceeding 
in  a  clii action  tending  towards  the  right  path.  That  thi> 
last  assertion  is  true  may  be  seen  even  by  a  comparison  with 
the  antique,  as  is  proved  by  the  fig  are  of  M;irs>yas,  of  which 
Andrea  Verrocehio1'  executed  the  legs  and  arms  for  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  in  Florence :  but  there  is  still  wanting 
a  certain  delicacy  of  finish,  and  that  ultimate  charm  of 

*  See  hiss  hft^attejp  256, 
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perfection  in  the  feet,  hands,  hair,  and  beard,  which  alone 
can  fully  satisfy"  the  culti\ated  judgment  and  the  refined 
taste  of  the  master  in  art:  even  though  the  limbh  arc,  upon 
tho  whole,  in  just  accord  with  the  part  of  the  antique  statue 
still  remaining,  and  although  theic  is  without  doubt  a  certain 
harmony  in  the  prupoitionn. 

Had  these  master*  attained  to  that  mhmtcnoss  of  tfm-h 
wliich  constitutes  the  perfection  and  bloom  of  art,  they 
would  also  have  displayed  power  and  boldne>ft  in  their 
works,  when  the.  result  would  have  been  a  lightness,  beauty, 
and  grace  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  although  we  per- 
ceive proofs  of  diligent  endeavour,  but  which  are,  not  erthe- 
luss,  always  secured  to  beautiful  lij>urets  by  the  highest  efforts 
of  art,  whether  in  sculpture  or  piuuting.  Nor  could  tins  lust 
perfection — this  certain  somewhat  thus  wanting — be  readily 
obtained,  seeing  that,  from  much  study,  the  manner  derives 
a  sort  of  dryness,  whom  it  is  from  study  alone  that  men  arc 
labouring  to  force  that  highest  finish.  But  to  those  who  eainu 
after,  success  was  rendered  possible,  from  the,  time  when  they 
beheld  those  works  of  ancient  art,  which  Pliny  enumerates 
as  among  the  most  justly  celebrated  drawn  forth  from  the 
recesses  of  the  earth  for  their  benefit.  The  Laocoon  namely, 
the  Hercules,  the  mighty  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  with  tho 
Venus,  the  Cleopatia,  the  Apollo,  and  many  others,  in  which 
softness  and  power  are  alike  visible,  which  display  round- 
ness and  fulness  justly  rcsti  .lined,  and  which,  reproducing  the 
most  perfect  beauty  of  nature,  with  attitudes  and  movements 
wholly  free  from  dibtortion,  but  turning;  or  bending  gracefully 
m  certain  parts,  exhibit  everywhere  the  flexibility  and  ease 
of  nature,  with  the  most  attractive  grace.  These  statues 
caused  the  disappearance  of  that  hard,  dry  sharpness  of  manner 
which  had  been  still  left  in  art,  by  the  too  anxious  study  of 
Piero  della  Francesco,  Lazzaro  Vaaari,  Alc'.sso  Baldo\mcUi, 
Andrea  dal  Castagno,  Pcscllo,  Ercole  Fcrrarese,  Giovau 
Bellini,  Cosimo  Roselli,  the  Abbot  of  San  Clemeutc,  Domenicu 
Ghirlandajo,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Andrea  Mantegna,*  Filippj 
Lippi,  and  Luca  Signorclli, 

*  .FraFilippo  Lippi  An  Italian  commentator,  wno  is  repeated  by  tho 
German  editor,  remarks  that  V.'isan  has  forgotten  to  mention  Mn&iccLo,and 
exclams,  "  Woe  to  him,  it  Maanccio  luicl  not  been  a  Tusctm  1"  But  may 
not  this  onubsioti  be  intentional  on  the  part  of  Vasan,  who  may  thua  have 
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These  masters  had  laboured  by  unremitting  effort  to- 
produce  the  impossible  in  art,  more  especially  in  foreshort- 
ening or  in  objects  displeasing  to  the  sight,  and  which,  as 
they  were  diilicult  in  the  execution,  so  are  they  unattractive 
to  those  who  behold  them.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part 
of  their  works  were  well  drawn  and  free  from  errors,  but 
there  were  wanting  to  them  that  certainty  and  firmness  of 
handling,  that  harmony  in  the  colouring,  which  may  be  pei- 
ceivt-tl  in  the  works  of  Francia,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Pictro 
JPerugino,  but  are  never  to  be  found  in  those  of  which  we 
have  now  been  speaking.  When  the  last-mentioned  masters 
commenced  this  new  treatment,  people  rushed  like  madmen 
to  behold  that  unwonted  and  life-like  beauty,  believing  then 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  ever  to  do  better ;  but 
the  error  of  this  judgment  was  clearly  demonstrated  soon 
after  by  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  whom  began 
that  third  manner,  which  we  will  agree  to  call  the  modem; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  power  and  boldness  of  his  drawing,  and 
to  say  nothing  of  the  exactitude  with  which  he  copied  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  nature  exactly  as  they  are,  he 
displays  perfect  rule,  improved  order,  correct  proportion, 
just  design,  and  a  moat  divine  grace  ;  abounding  in  resource, 
and  deeply  \erscd  in  art,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  im- 
parted to  liis  figures,  not  beauty  only,  but  life  and  move- 
ment. 

After  Leonardo  there  followed,  even  though  somewhat 
distantly,  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco,  whose  pictures  are 
painted  with  much  delicacy,  and  who  gave  extreme  force 
and  animation  to  his  works  by  a  certain  depth  of  shadow, 
very  judiciously  managed  ;  nor  are  the  works  of  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  di  San  Marco  less  worthy  of  commendation,  for  the 
force,  relief,  and  softness  imparted  to  them  by  the  master. 
But  above  all  is  to  be  distinguished  the  most  graceful 
Baffaello  da  Urbino,  who,  examining  and  studying  the 
works  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  masters,  took  from  all 
their  best  qualities,  and,  uniting  these,  enriched  the  domain 

proposed  to  exempt  Masacdo  from  the  partial  censure  under  winch  lie  is 
placing  the  earlier  masters  generally,  when  comparing  them  with  thoat1  of 
tne  third  period,  however  nppiovingly  he  m^y  have  spoken  of  each  udivi» 
dually  in  his  own  point  of  time  ! 
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of  art  with  paintings  of  that  faultless  perfection  anciently 
exhibited  by  the  figure^  of  Apellea  and  Zeuxis  j  nay,  we 
might  even  say  more  perehancp,  could  the  works  of  Raflaello 
be  compared  or  placed  together  with  any  by  those  masters* 
nature  herself  was  surpassed  by  the  colours  of  llaphael,  and 
Lia  invention  was  M>  easy  and  original,  that  the  historical 
pieces  of  his  composition  are  similar  to  legible  writings,  as 
all  may  perceive  who  examine  them :  in  his  works,  the 
buildings,  uitli  their  sites  and  all  surrounding  them,  are  as 
the  places  themselves,  and  whether  treating  our  o\\n  people 
or  strangers,  the  features,  dresses,  and  every  other  pecu- 
liarity were  at  pleasure  represented,  \\itli  equal  ense.  To 
the  countenances  of  his  figures  Raphael  imparted  the  most 
perfect  grace  and  truth;  to  the  young  as  to  the  old,  to  men 
as  to  women;  each  and  all  have  their  appropriate  character, 
for  the  modest  he  reserved  an  expression  of  modesty,  to  the 
licentious  he  imparted  a  look  of  licentiousness  ;  his  children 
charm  us,  now  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  eyes  and  ex- 
pression, now  by  the  spirit  of  their  movement  and  the  grace. 
of  their  attitudes ;  his  draperies  are  neither  too  rich  and 
ample,  nor  too  simple  and  meagre  in  their  folds,  still  less  are 
they  complicated  or  confused,  but  all  are  so  arranged  and 
ordered  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  appear  to  be  indeed 
what  they  represent. 

In  the  same  manner,  but  softer  in  colouring  and  evincing 
less  force,  there  followed  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  remarkable,  were  it  only  because  his  works 
were  free  from  errors,  It  would  be  easy  to  describe  the 
charming  vivacity  imparted  to  his  paintings  by  Antonio 
Correggio  j  this  master  painted  the  hair  of  his  figures  in  a 
manner  altogether  peculiar,  separating  the  waves  or  tresses, 
not  in  the  laboured,  sharp,  and  dry  manner  practised  before 
his  time,  but  with  a  feathery  softness,  permitting  each  hah, 
in  the  light  and  easily  flowing  masses,  to  be  distinguished, 
while  the  whole  has  a  golden  lustre,  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  life  itself,  insomuch  that  the  reality  is  surpassed  by  his 
colours. 

Similar  effects  were  produced  by  Francebco  Macula,  of 
Parma  (Parmigianino),  who  was  superior  even  to  Correggio, 
in  many  respects  excelling  him  m  gracet  in  profusion  of 
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nt,  and  in  bounty  of  manner;*  tins  may  bo  seen  in 
ninny  of  his  pictures,  whiTem  the  countenance^  smile,  aa  in 
nature,  while  the  eyes  look  foith  with  the  mo>st  Hie-like  ani- 
mation, or  in  other  cases  wherein  the  spectator  perceives  the 
pulses  actually  beating,  accordingly  as  it  pleased  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  to  portiay  them. 

But  whoever  shall  examine  the  mural  paintings  of  Poli- 
doro  and  Matin  ino,  will  see  figures  in  such  attitudes  as  it 
would  fcoem  almost  impossible  to  represent,  and  will  inquire, 
with  amazement,  how  they  have  found  means,  not  to  describe 
in  discourse,  which  might  easily  be  done,  but  to  depict  with 
the  pencil,  all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  exhibited  by 
them  with  so  much  facility;  nor  can  we  sulficiently  marvel  at 
the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which  they  have  represented  the 
deeds  of  the  Romans,  as  they  really  happened. 

Many  others  have  there  been  who  have  given  life  to  the 
figures  depicted  by  them,  but  are  now  themselves  numbered 
with  the  dead,  as  for  example,  II  Rosso,  Fra  Sebastiano, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  Pcrin  del  Vaga;  of  living  ai  tists,  who  are 
rendering  themselves  most  widely  known  by  their  own  acts, 
it  needs  not  that  I  should  now  speak,  but  a  fact  which  be- 
longs to  the  universal  history  of  our  art  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  the  masters  have  now  brought  it  to  ft 
degree  of  perfection  which  renders  it  possible  for  him  who 
possesses  design,  invention,  and  colouring,  to  produce  six 
pictures  in  one  year,  whereas  formerly  those  earlier  masters 
of  our  art,  could  produce  one  picture  only  in  six  years ;  to 
the  truth  of  this  I  can  bear  indubitable  testimony,  both  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  from  what  I  have  done,|  while  the 
paintings  are  nearer  to  perfection,  and  more  highly  finished, 
than  were  formerly  those  of  the  most  distinguished  masters. 
But  he  who  bears  the  palm  from  all,  whether  of  the  living 
or  the  dead  ;  he  who  transcends  and  eclipses  every  other,  is 
the  divine  Michelagnolo  Buonarotti,  who  takes  the  first 
place,  not  in  one  of  thess  arts  only,  but  in  all  three,  This 

*  This  judgment  will  not  be  approved  by  all  readers,  since  Parmigmnino, 
while  seeking  to  surpass  Correggio  in  grace,  not  unftequently  fdlls  into 
affectation,—^.  Mor,  1832-8. 

t  It  is  precisely  this  rapidity  of  production  that  was  tre  misfortune  w 
Vasan  and  rf  hia  contemporaries, 
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inntfor  mirpnsK»H  and  exoda  not  only  all  those  m^N  who 
}uiu>  well  nigh  hurpasseil  nature  ht'iwli*  but  twn  all  the 
wu*t  funuws  wasters  of  antiquity,  who  did,  beyond  nil  doubt, 
xtiunuirth  Iu»r  most  jrloriously :  ho  alone  hus  triumphal  over 
the  later  as  OUT  the  earlier,  and  even  ovor  nature  hersolf, 
which  one  could  scarcely  imagine  io  IMI  capable  of  exhibiting 
any  thing,  however  extraordinary,  however  diifieult,  that  he. 
would  not,  by  the  force  of  hia  most  divine  genius,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  art,  design,  judgment,  diligence,  and  grace, 
very  fur  surpass  and  exeel  ;*  nor  does  this  remark  apply  to 
painting  and  the  use  of  colours  only,  wherein  are,  neverthe- 
less, comprised  all  corporeal  forms,  all  bodies,  direct  or 
curved,  palpable  or  impalpable,  visible  or  invisible,  but  to 
the  exceeding  roundness  and  relief  of  his  statues  also.    Fos- 
tered by  the  power  of  his  art,  and  cultivated  by  his  labours, 
the  beautiful  and  fruitful  plant  has  already  put  forth  many 
and  most  noble  branches,  which  have  not  only  filled  the 
world  with  the  most  delicious  fruits,  in  unwonted  prolusion, 
but  have  also  brought  these  three  noble  arts  to  so  admirable 
a  degree  of  perfection,  that  we  may  safely  affirm  the  statues 
of  this  master  to  be,  in  all  their  parts,  more  beautiful  than 
the  antique.f    If  the  heads,  hands,  arms,  or  feet  of  the  one 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other,  there  will 
be  found  in  those  of  the  modern  a  more  exact  rectitude  of 
principle,  a  grace  more  entirely  graceful,  a  much  more  abso- 
lute perfection,  in  short,  while  there  is  also  in  the  mannci, 
a  certain  facility    iu  tiie  conquering  of  difficulties,  than 
which  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  any  thing  better ;  and 
what  is  here  said  applies  equally  to  his  paintings,  for  if  it 
were  possible  to  place  these  face  to  face  with  those  of  the 
most  famous  Greeks  and  Romans,  thus  brought  into  com- 
parison, they  would  still  further  increase  in  value,  and  be 


*  lt  GiMce,5'  remarks  an  Italian  commentator,  u  is  by  common  consent 
admitted  to  be  not  among  the  qualities  for  which  the  wmUb  of  Buonarroti 
at  e  appieewtctl."  The  Human  translator  tcpcate  this  observation,  but  ne- 
ther enterb  a  protest  agairibt  the  extravagance  of  our  authoi's  assertion  that 
Michael  Anpfelo  "  veiy  far  surpasses"  the  perfection  of  nature. 

f  The  enthusiasm  of  Vawiri  for  his  master  is  deelaiod  by  moie  than 
one  of  ha  commentators  to  have  hcic  led  him  into  an  arroi 
10  veil  a0  into  the  confusion  of  %uics  perceptible  in  hu  style. 
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esteemed  to  surpass  those  of  the  nm'inits  in  as  great  a  degie* 
as  his  sculptures  excel  all  the  antique.* 

1 5ut  it'  the  most  renowned  nu^tm  of  ohl  times,  who, 
stimulated  us  they  won1,  by  excessive  reward^  produced  their 
works  amulst  all  the  deli«hl*  that  Ibrtune  can  bestow,  obtain 
bo  huge  a  share  of  our  admiration,  how  much  moie  highly 
should  we  not  celebnite  and  extol  even  to  the  heaven*,  those 
most  uondeiful  artiM*,  who  not  only  without  reward,  but  in 
miserable  poverty,  bring  forth  fruits  so  precious  ?  It  is 
theiel'ore  to  be  believed  ami  may  be  aifirmed,  that  if,  in  this 
our  day,  the  due  remuneration  were  accorded  to  upright  effort, 
theie  vumld  be  still  Creator  and  much  better  woiks  executed 
than  were  ever  produced  by  the  ancients,  But  since  artists 
have-  now  rather  to  combat  with,  and  struggle  against  poverty, 
than  to  strive  after,  and  labour  for  fame,  so  is  their  genius 
miserably  crushed  and  buried,  nor  does  this  state  of  things 
permit  them  (reproach  and  shame  to  those  who  could  bring 
the  icmedy,  but  who  give  themselves  no  trouble  concerning 
the  matter),  to  make  their  true  value  adequately  known. 
"But  we  have  .said  enough  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  tiirui  that 
Vvo  return  to  the  Lives,  proposing  to  treat  circumstantially  of 
all  thohc  vvho  have  performed  celebrated  works  in  the  third 
manner ;  the  iirst  of  whom  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with 
whom  we  will  therefore  begin. 

*  On  this  passage  Italian  annotators  rh.ike  comments  to  the  following 
effect:™-'8  Among  the  high  qualities  which  render  the  sculptured  works  ot 
Michael  Angelo  so  admirable,  we  have  to  rcmaik  the  softness  of  the  flesh, 
winch  is  Much,  that  one  cannot  but  fancy  the  muscles  of  his  figures  ready  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  For  this,  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
for  hib  energetic  treatment,  &c,,  the  statues  of  Michael  Angelo  may  be 
preferred  to  many  of  the  antique,  but  Vasari  declares  them  to  be  superior  to 
all,  and  in  all  respects;  and  he  has  said  too  much."  In  the  opinion  conveyed 
by  the  last  sentence  we  think  our  readers  willfully  concur.  "  Messer  Giorgio 
\vas  a  partisan,11  as  the  same  commentators  further  remark,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  admnablc  impartiality  usually  displayed  by  him,  but  for  which  he 
has  obtained  HO  little  credit  from  certain  of  his  compatriots,  has  somewhat 
failed  him  here.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  disciple  has  for  a  momei't  obsciued 
the  vision  of  the  ,udge. 
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THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER  AND  SCULPTOR,  LEONARDO 

DA  VINCI.' 
[HORN  1452— Dusi)  15UO-] 

THE  richest  gifts  arc  occasionally  seen  to  be  showerful,  as  by 
celestial  influence,  on  certain  human  beings,  nay,  they  some 
times  supernaturally  and  marvellously  congregate  in  one  solo 
person;  beauty,  grace4,  and  talent  being  united  in  such  a 
manner,  that  to  whatever  the  man  thus  favoured  may  turn 
himself,  hi»  every  action  is  so  divine  as  to  leave  all  othoi  men 
far  behind  him,  and  manifestly  to  prove  that  ho  hat.  been 
specially  endowed  by  the  hand  of  God  hinibolf,  and  has 
not  obtained  his  pre-eminence  by  human  teaching,  or  the 
power  of  man.  This  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  men 
in  the  case  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  whom,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  beauty  of  person,  which  yet  was  buch  that  it  has  ue\er 
been  sufficiently  extolled,  there  was  a  grace  beyond  expression 
which  was  rendered  manifest  without  thought  or  effort  in 
every  act  and  deed,  and  who  had  besides  so  rare  a  gift  of 
talent  and  ability,  that  to  whatever  subject  he  turned  his 
attention,  however  difficult,  he  presently  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  it  Extraordinary  power  was  in  his  case 
conjoined  with  remarkable  facility,  a  mind  of  regal  boldness 
and  magnanimous  daring ;  his  gifts  were  such  that  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  extended  most  widely,  and  he  was  hold 
in  the  highest  estimation,  not  in  his  own  time  only,  but  also, 
and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  after  his  death,  nay,  this  he  has 
continued,  and  will  continue  to  be  by  all  succeeding  ages. 

Truly  admirable,  indeed,  and  divinely  endowed  was  Leo- 
nard? da  Vinci ;  this  artist  was  the  son  of  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci  ;•( 
he  would  without  doubt  have  made  great  progress  in  learn 

*  Vinci  is  a  small  castle  in  the  lower  Valdarno,  iear  the  lake  Fucecclno, 
This  life  of  Leonardo  is  one  of  the  beat  that  Vnsan  has  written.  Nor  has 
any  other  wnter  conveyed  so  high  an  idea  of  this  wonderful  genius,  as  wo 
here  receive  from  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  Vasari  — JKd.  Flor.,  \  83'2-ft. 

f  Leonardo,  boru  m  1452,  and  not  earlier,  as  some  of  his  biogiaphers 
assert  him  to  have  been,  Hewas  the  natural  son  of  Ser  Picro,  notary  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  legitimized  by  hia  father 
tn  his  early  youth, — Sea  Notisne  Stonche  di  Lionatdo  da  Vwci,  by  Carlo 
Amoretti  — Milan,  1804;  see  also  Brown's  Life  of  Leonardo,  &c.  London, 
1828;  and  Gaye,  Carieggw  medito  d'Artisti,  vol.  i.,  wnere  we  haw  docu« 
mentary  evidence  as  to  the  period  of  his  birth,  &c.,  &<u 
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fag  and  knowledge  of  tlic  sciences,  had  lie  not  boon  so  ver- 
satile and  changeful,  "but  the  instability  of  his  character 
caused  him  to  undertake  many  things  \vluch  having  com- 
menced he  afterwards  abandoned.  In  luithmvtic,  lor  example, 
lie  made  such  rapid  progicas  in  the  short  time  (luring  which 
he  gave  his  attention  to  it,  that  he  often  conlbuiulud  the 
master  who  was  teaching  him,  by  the  peipctual  doubts  ho 
staited,  and  by  the  dillicidty  of  the  questions  he  proposed. 
He  albO  commenced  the  study  of  music,  and  resolved  to 
acquire  the  art  of  playing  the  lute,  when,  being  by  nature  of 
an  exalted  imagination  and  full  of  the  most  graceful  vivacity, 
he  bang  to  that  instrument  most  divinely,  improvising  at 
once  the  verses  and  the  music. ' 

*  Of  Leonardo's  poetical  compositions,  the  following  sonnet,  preserved  to 
us  by  the  caie  of  Loma/^o,  is  the  only  specimen  icnummg  : — 

Chi  non  pud  quel  die  vuol,  quel  chc1  puu  voglu; 

Che  quel  ehe  non  si  puo  iolle  e  \olcre 

Adunquc  ttifjpo  1s  uomo  «J  da  tcucio, 

Che  da  quel  chc  non  pud  s.u,\  \oglcr  toglia. 

Peiti  ehe  osjnulilftto  nnstro  e  doglia 

Sta  in  hi  e  no  sapei,  voler,  pntcrc; 

Ailunqnp  quel  w)l  puo,  clnv  col  dm  ere 

No  tucj  Ij,  ni^iou  iuor  di  bUii  soglm, 

Ke  fltkmpre  e  da  volor,  quel  ehe  T  uom  potc, 

Sjiesso  par  dolcc  ([uel  che  torna  aniaro. 

Pianai  g»a  quel  eh'  ID  volw,  poi  ch'  io  T  cbbi. 

Adunquo  tu'  Icttor  di  quests  note, 

S'  a  te  vuoi  esser  buono,  e  agl)  altri  earn, 

Vo^li  sempro  poter  quel  che  tu  debbi. 

Which  may  thus  be  rendered  :— 

If  what  thou  would'at  tliou  can'si  not,  then  content  thee 
To  will  as  thou  may'ht  act     It  is  but  folly 
To  will  what  cannot  lie.    Soon  Iwuns  the  wiac 
To  wrest  liiswill  from  booties  wishes  fiee. 
Our  bliss  and  woe  depend  alike  on  knowledge 
Of  what  we  should  do,  and,  that  known,  to  do  it. 
But  lie  alone  shall  compass  thin  Mho  never 
Duth  waip  his  will  when  right  before  him  *tad». 
All  ho  can  do,  ma,n  may  not  safely  will. 
Oft  sectneth  sweut  what  soon  to  Utter  turr«. 
How  have  I  wept  of  some  fond  wish  pofaaeased  t 
Thou,therefote,  reader  of  these  lines,  would'at  thon 
Count  with  the  good,  and  to  the  good  be  'lear  I 
Will  only  to  be  potent  for  the  right 
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But,  though  dividing  his  attention  among  pursuits  sj 
varied,  lie  never  abandoned  his  drawing,  and  employed  him- 
self much  in  works  of  relief,  that  being  the  occupation  which 
atti acted  him  more  than  any  other.  ILs  father,  SIT  Picro, 
observing  this,  and  considering  the  extraordinary  character 
of  his  son's  genius,  one  day  took  some  of  his  drawing  and 
showed  them  to  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  who  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  his,  begging  him  earnestly  to  tell  him 
whether  he  thought  that  Leouaulo  would  be  likely  to  secure 
success  if  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  design.  Andrea 
Verrocchio  was  amazed  as  he  beheld  the  miuii  bible  com- 
mencement made  by  Leonardo,  and  advised  SIT  Pim>  to  see 
that  he  attached  himself  to  that  calling,  whereupon  the  latter 
took  his  measures  accordingly,  and  sent  Leonardo  to  study  in 
the  bottega  or  workshop  of  Andrea.  Thither  the  boy 
resorted  therefore,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  not  only 
gave  his  attention  to  one  branch  of  art,  but  to  all  the  others, 
of  which  design  made  a  portion.  Endowed  with  such  ad- 
mirable intelligence,  and  being  also  an  excellent  geometrician, 
Leonardo  not  only  worked  in  sculpture  (having  executed 
certain  heads  in  terra-cotta,  of  women  smiling,  even  in  his  first 
youth,  which  are  now  reproduced  in  gypsum,  and  also  others 
of  children  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  a  master) ;  but  in  architecture  likewise  he  pre- 
pared various  designs  for  ground-plans,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  entire  buildings  :  he  too  it  was  who,  though  still  but 
a  youth,  first  suggested  the  formation  of  a  canal  from  Pisa  to 
Florence,  by  means  of  certain  changes  to  be  effected  on  the 
river  Arno.*  Leonardo  likewise  made  designs  for  mills, 
fulling  machines,  and  other  engines,  which  were  to  be  acted 
on  by  means  of  water  ;  but  as  he  had  resolved  to  make 
painting  his  profession,  he  gave  the  Larger  portion  of  time 
to  drawing  from  nature.  He  sometimes  formed  models  of 
different  figures  in  clay,  on  which  he  would  arrange  frag- 
ments of  soft  drapery  dipped  in  plaster ;  from  these  he 
would  then  set  himself  patiently  to  draw  on  very  fine 
cambric  or  Ijncn  that  had  already  been  used  and  rendered 
smooth,  these  he  executed  in  black  and  \vhite  with  the  point 

*  This  magnificent  work  was  executed  about  200  years  after,  by  Vi» 
oenzio  Viviani,  a  disciple  of  Galileo,— £Mfon. 
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&f  the  pencil  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  as  may  be 
seen  by  certain  specimens  from  his  own  hand  which  I 
have  in  my  book  of  drawings.  He  drew  on  paper  also  with 
so  much  care  and  so  perfectly,  that  no  one  has  ever  equalled 
him  in  tins  respect:  I  hiu e  a  head  by  him  in  cluaro-scuro, 
which  is  incomparably  beautiful.  Leonardo  was  indeed  so 
imbued  with  power  and  grace  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  wa^ 
endowed  \\ith  so  marvellous  a  facility  in  reproducing  Ins  eon 
ceptiuns,  Ins  memory  alho  was  always  so  ready  and  so  efficient 
in  the  service  of  his  intellect,  that  in  discourse  he  \\on  all 
men  by  his  reasonings,  and  confounded  every  antagonist, 
ho wmer  powerful,  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

This  master  was  also  frequently  occupied  with  the  construc- 
tion of  models  and  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the  removal 
or  ihe  perforation  of  mountains,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
thus  be  easily  passed  fiom  one  plain  to  another.  By  mennp 
of  lovers,  cranes,  and  screws,  he  likewise  showed  how  gieal 
weights  might  bo  raised  01  drawn;  in  what  mannei  pruts 
and  havens  might  bo  cleansed  and  kept  in  oirW,  and  how 
water  might  be  obtained  fiom  the  Icwot  drops.  From  spuc'ii- 
lations  of  this  kind  he  nevei  gave,  himself  rest,  and  of  llm 
results  of  these  labours  and  nu'diutions  there  are  mimbci- 
Icfs  examples  in  drawings,  &o.,  dispersed  among  those 
*vho  practise  our  firta :  1  have-  myself  seen  very  ninny  of 
them.*  Besides  all  this  he  wasted  not  a  little  time,  to 
'"he.  degree  of  even  designing  a  series  of  cords,  curiously 
*ntortwinod,  but  of  which  any  separate  strand  maybe  dn- 
\  nguishcd  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  whole  forming  a 

*  A  ccitnin  portion  of  lliese,  published  at  Milan  in  17fU,  wuc  icpiih- 
Hshcd  at  the  some  place  with  notes,  by  Vallauli,  in  1H30  ThiTC  ^',< 
thirteen  folio  volumes  of  Leonaido's  writing  Jintl  diawiiiE;s  in  the  AmbroMn 
Libraiv  (Milan))  but  those  weie  taken  to  I'HIH;  and  one  only,  the  Co  dt 
Atlanhcfl)\!\\\i\\  traits  inincipiilly  ofmcclmnu's,  1ms  been  returned  Th  e- 
also  have  been  publihhc<I  by  dtioliimo  Miintelli  nf  Ctinnblo  (Milan,  17fi5  ) 
Thcic  ]s  a  spooinien  ot  Lt'onanlo's  MSS  ,it  llolkham,  this  IP  a  small  i'nlio, 
with  thik  title,  Libio  onffinale  (h  Nahira*  iSic  ,  &c,,  it  ia  wnttcn  fiom  n^lit 
to  left,  us  was  the  custom  of  Leonaido,  and  tho  text  is  illustiated  bj  m'-nns 
of  diawnifts  there  is  Iila^'^j  an  ani'ie  it  copy  of  the  same  wmk  <it 
Holkliiun.  For  many  c minus  instances  or  the  fact  that  this  extraoidiiuiiy 
genuiH  had  made  various  discoveries  and  pmdueed  numeious  inventions  111 
tfi'ienci*  {jc'nunil]y,and  in  physics  more  paiticuhuly,  some  ot  which  hn^c  boen 
re-discoveied  or  rc-mventcd  during  mccei'dinK  AtfeR>  face  Amurettij  -We* 
mane  3 torn  he,  ^ith  the  woiks  ot  Gcrh  and  Chainberluue. 

VOL.  n.  »  B 
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complete  circle:  a  very  curiously  complicated  and 
ingly  difficult  specimen  of  these  coils  may  be  *een  en 
in  the  midst  oif  it  aie  the  inlliwiiij»  uunlM —  L 
Vinci  Acadenutt     Among  these  models  and  dnminu*  ilirrc 
is  one,  l)y  means  of  which  Leonardo  often  smght  to  prove  to 
the  diiliTent  citizens — many  of  thorn  men  of  great  dis<vm- 
inunt — who  then  governed  Florence,  tluit  the  chnrch  <if  Sun 
Ciioviinni  in  that  city  ctmltl  be  raided,  and  j*top*  pkcod  beneath 
it,  without  injury  to  the  edifice,  ho  supported  In-,  assertions 
with  reasons  >so  persuade,  that  while  he  spoke  tlie  under- 
taking S(xkinc<l  feasible,  allhuugh  every  one  of  lii^  he,irer,s, 
when  he  had  departed,  could  M.V,  for  himself  that  sneli  a  tiling 
was  impossible.     In  converrititinii  Leonardo  W:L^  indeed  so 
pleasing  that  he  won  tha  hearts  of  all  heurei.s,  aiul  though 
possessing  so  small  n  patrimony  only  that  if  ini<»hl  almost  be. 
called  nothing,  while  he  yet  worked  very  little,  lie  si  ill  con- 
stantly kept  many  wjrvantrt  and  humvs,  taking  extraordinary 
delight  in  the  latter  :  he  was  indeed  fond  of  all  annuals  ever 
treating  them  with  infinite  kindness  and  consideration  ;  a*  a 
proof  of  this  it  is  related,  that  when  he  passed  places  when1 
"birds  were  sold,  he  would  frequently  take  thorn  from  their 
cages,  and  having  paid  the  price  demanded  for  them  by  tin" 
sellers,  would  then  let  them  Hy  into  the  air,  thus  resftir- 
ing  to  them  the  liberty  they  had  lost.    Leonardo  wa»s  tf 
all  things  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  to  whatever  h 
turned  his  thought^  mind,  and  spirit,  he  gave  proof  in  all  o 
such  admirable  power  and  perfection,  that  whatever  ho  di 
bore  an  impress  of  harmony,  truthfulness,  goodness,  sweet' 
ness  and  grace,  wherein  no  other  man  could  ever  equal 

Leonardo,  with  his  profound  intelligence  of  art,  commence 
various  undertakings,  many  of  which  he  never  completed 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  hand  could  never  #ivi 
xts  due  perfection  to  the  object  or  purpose  which  he  had  it 
liis  thoughts,  or  beheld  in  his  imagination  ;  Heoin^  that  in  hi* 
mind  he  frequently  formed  the  idea  of  some  diilicult  enter 
prise,  so  subtle  and  so  wonderful  that,  by  meaius  of  hands, 
however  excellent  or  able,  the  full  reality  could  never  be 
worthily  executed  and  entirely  realized.    His  conceptions 
were  varied  to  infinity;  philosophizing  over  natural  objects; 
among  others,  he  set  himself  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
plants,  to  make  observations  on.  the  heavenU  bodies*  to  follow 
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the  movements  of  the  planets,  the  variations  of  the  moon, 
ami  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Jlaung  been  placed  then  "by  Ser  Piero  in  his  childhood 
with  Andrea  Verrocuhio,  as  we  htwe  said,  to  learn  the  art  of 
the  painter,  that  master  was  engaged  on  a  picture  the  subject 
of  which  was  San  Giovanni  baptizing  Jesus  Christ ;  in  tLis 
Leonardo  painted  an  angel  holding  some  vestments  ,•  and 
although  he  way  but  a  youth,  he  completed  that  figure  in 
biicli  a  manner,  that  the  angel  of  Leonardo  was  much  better 
than  the  portion  executed  by  his  master,  which  caused 
the  latter  never  to  touch  colours  more/  so  much  was  lie 
displeased  to  find  that  a  mere  child  could  do  more  than 
himaell'.j 

Leonardo  received  a  commission  to  prepare  the  cartoon  for 
the  kan»iu£b  of  a  door  which  was  to  be  woven  in  silk  and 
fiold  iu  Flandcis,  thence  to  be  despatched  to  the  king  of 
Portugal;  the  subject  was  the  sin  of  our  fust  parents  in 
Piiiadi.se:  here  the  artist  depicted  a  meadow  in  cluaro-suuro, 
the  lni>h  lights  bi'ing  in  white  lend,  displaying  an  immense 
\ariety  of  \<'£otation  and  numerous  animals,  respecting  which 
it  may  be  li  uly  said,  that  for  careful  execution  and  fidelity 
to  nature,  they  are  such  that  there  is  no  genius  in  the  world, 
however  God-like,  which  could  produce  similar  objects  with 
equal  tiutlu  In  the  fig-tree,  for  example,  the  foieshortemng 
uf  the  leaves,  and  the  disposition  of  the  branches  are  executed 
with  so  much  cure,  that  one  iinds  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  man  could  have  so  much  patience  -,  there  is  besides  a 
^aim-tree,  in  which  the  roundness  of  the  fan-like  leaves  its 
exhibited  to  such  admirable  perfection  and  with  so  much 
art,  that  nothing  short  of  the  genius  and  patience  of  Leonardo 
could  have  effected  it :  but  the  work  for  which  the  cartoon 
was  prepared  was  never  carried  into  execution,  the  drawing 
therefore  remained  in  Florence,  and  is  now  in  the  fortunate 
house  of  the  illustrious  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  to  whom  it  was 
presented,  no  long  time  since,  by  the  uncle  of  Leonardo.^ 

*  The  picture  \vheiym  Leonardo  planted  the  Angel  is  now  at  Florence 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aits,  The  fi^uica  of  Andrea  are  without  doubl 
hajd  and  dry,  while  the  Angel  of  Leoaaido  is  lull  of  life  and  expicbbiuu 
• — L.  tiJiom, 

f  See  ante,  p.  255. 

j  Of  this  cartoon  110  authentic  account  can  now  be  obtained,  it  is  ba  uevad 
to  be  lost 
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It  IB  related  that  Sor  Piero  da  Vinci,  being  at  his  country 
IiouriO,  was  there  visited  by  one  of  the  peasant, s  on  his  estate, 
who,  having  cut  down  a  fin-tree  on  bw  faun,  h.id  made  a 
shield  from  parL  of  it  with  bis  own  hands,  and  th«in  brought 
it  to  Ser  Piero,  begging  that  he  would  be  pliia,-ed  to  cause, 
the  same  to  be  painted  for  him  in  Florence  This  thu  latter 
very  willingly  promised  to  do,  the  countryman  having  great 
hkill  in  taking  birds  and  in  fishing,  and  bring  often  very 
serviceable  to  Her  Pieio  in  such  matters,  Having  taken  the 
shield  with  him  to  Florence,  therefore,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  Leonardo  as  to  whom  it  was  for,  ho  desired  the 
latter  to  paint  something  upon  it,  Accordingly,  he  one  day 
took  it  in  hand,  but  finding  it  crooked,  etui-so,  and  badly 
made,  he  straightened  it  at  the  fire,  and  giving  it  to  a  turner, 
it  was  brought  back  to  him  smooth  and  delieatelv  rounded, 
instead  of  the  rude  and  shapeless  form  in  wlm»h  he  luul 
received  it.  He  then  covered  it  with  gypsum,  and  haung 
prepared  it  to  his  liking,  he  began  to  consider  what  he  could 
paint  upon  it  that  might  best  and  most  effectually  terrify 
whomsoever  might  approach  it,  producing  the,  same  effect 
with  that,  formerly  attributed  to  the  head  of  Medusa.  For 
this  purpose  therefore,  Leonardo  carried  to  one  of  his  rooms, 
into  which  no  one  but  himself  ever  entered,  a  number  '•<  it' 
lizards,  hedgehogs,  newts,  serpents,  dragon-ilios.  lociint^y 
bats,  glo vv- worms,  and  every  other  sort  of  strange  animal  of 
similar  kind  on  which  be  could  lay  his  handh  \  iumi  this) 
assemblage,  variously  adapted  and  joined  together,  he  formca 
a  hideous  and  appalling  monster,  breathing  poison  and  flamest 
and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  fire,;  this  lift  caused  t<i 
issue  from  a  dark  and  rifted  rock,  with  poison  reeking  froui 
the  cavernous  throat,  flames  darting  from  the  eyes,  and1 
vapours  rising  from  the  nostrils  in  such  sort  that  the  result 
was  indeed  a  most  fearful  and  monstrous  creatuie  :  at  this  he 
laboured  until  the  odours  arising  from  all  those,  dead  animals 
filled  the  room  with  a  mortal  fetor,  to  which  the  zeal  of 
Leonardo  arid  the  love  which  he  bore  to  art  rendered  him 
insensible  or  indifferent  When  this  work,  which  neither 
the  countryman  nor  Scr  Piero  any  longer  inquired  for,  was 
completed,  Leonardo  went  to  his  father  and  told  him  that  he 
might  send  for  the  shield  at  his  earliest  convenience,  since 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  work  was  finished  ;  Ser 
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Piero  went  accordingly  one  morning  to  the  rooni  for  th« 
shield,  and  having  knocked  at  the  door,  Leonardo  opened  it 
to  him,  telling  him  nevertheless  to  wait  a  little  without,  and 
having  returned  into  the  room  he  placed  the  shield  on  the 
easel,  and  shading  the  window  so  that  the  light  falling  on 
the  painting  was  somewhat  dimmed,  he  made  Scr  Piero  step 
•within  to  look  at  it  But  the  latter,  not  expecting  any  such 
thing,  drew  back,  startled  at  the  first  glance,  not  supposing 
that  to  be  the  shield,  or  helieving  the  monster  he  beheld  to 
be  a  painting,  he  thcrefoie  turned  to  rush  out,  but  Leonardo 
withheld  him,  saying  :  —  The  shield  will  serve  the  puipose 
for  which  it  has  been  executed,  take  it  theiofure  and  carry 
it  away,  for  this  is  the  effect  it  was  designed  to  produce. 
The  work  seemed  something  moie  than  wonderful  to  Scr 
Piero,  and  he  highly  commended  the  fanciful  idea  of  Leo- 
nardo, but  he  afterwards  silently  bought  from  a  merchant 
another  shield,  whereon  there  was  painted  a  heart  tiansfixctl 
with  an  arrow,  and  this  he  gave  to  the  countryman,  who 
considered  himself  obliged  to  him  for  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
iSome  time  after  Ser  Piero  secretly  sold  the  shield  painted  by 
Leonardo  to  certain  mei  chants  for  one  hundred  ducats,  and 
it  ^ibrtequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  sold 
tpnfum  by  the  same  merchants  for  three  hundred  ducats." 

"  No  long  time  after  Leonardo  painted  an  admirable  picture 
Ibf  Our  Lady,  which  was  greatly  prized  by  Pope  Clement 
VII  ;  among  the  accessories  of  this  work  was  a  bottle  filled 
with  water  in  which  some  flowers  were  placed,  and  not  only 
were  these  flowers  most  vividly  natural,  but  theie  were  dew- 
drops  on  the  leaves,  which  were  so  true  to  nature  that  they 
appeared  to  be  the  actual  reahty.f  For  Antonio  Segni  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  Leonardo  delineated  on  paper  a 
Neptune  in  his  chaiiot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  depicted 
with  so  much  animation  thaL  he  seems  to  be  indeed  alive  ; 
the  turbulent  waves  also,  the  various  phantasms  surrounding 
the  chariot,  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  winds,  and 
admirable  heads  of  marine  deities,  all  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  which  was  presented  by  Fabio  Segni,  the  son 


*  All  trace  of  this  shield  has  been  l 

|  Tina  is  believed  to  be  the  Madonna  now  in  the  Borghese  Palace  in 
Home.  The  flask  of  water  is  there,  as  described,  with  the  flowers  m  it*-" 
Amoretti,Afc»j0m  Storiette,  &c.,  p.  160. 
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of  Antonio,  to  Messcr  Giovanni  Gaddi,*  \\ilh  the  following 
linea  :  — 


Jfin,nt  Viiffifnts  Ncfihtnitm,  pintvit  Hornet  in,  ,* 
J)um  want  undikoni  pt  i  vttthijlti'tif  n///o,s\ 

Mcnte  qindcm  vates  illnm  rvnbpt^nt  utftyui'y 
I'uwius  itt>t  ocuh\  ,  juicyue  eincit  nii 

Leonardo  aLso  hud  a  fancy  to  piiint  tlus  head  of  u  ]Modu,sa 
in  oil,  to  vshieh  he  £»a\e  a  circlet  of  t\\iinn£  .soipents  h)  way  of 
hetid-di'URhj  the  most  btiango  ami  t»xtravn«iiint  invontmn  tluit 
could  pobsibly  be  com-ehed  ,  hut  «h  this  \\  as  a  woik  ivnumnj* 
time,  so  it  happoned  to  the  JMedu.sa  as  to  so  inuny  otlicr  of  his 
works,  it  was  never  ihii^luMl.  The  head  heie  d(\sen!>e<l  is  now 
Hiuong  the  motet  distinguished  possessioiib  in  the  paltu'eorthe 
Duke  Cosimo,!  together  with  the  half  length  ii^ure  ot'an  iin^el 
raiting  one  arm  in  llio  air;  this  arm,  bein»  i'oreslniitened 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  conies  forward,  uhilethe 
hand  of  the  other  arm  IH  laid  on  the,  breast  J  It  is  worthy 
of  admiration  that  this  great  genius,  tlesinng  to  give  the 
utmost  possible  relief  to  the  works  executed  by  him,  laboured 
constantly,  not  content  with  hLs  darkest  shadows,  to  discover 
the  ground  tone  of  others  still  darker  ;  thus  he  sought  a  black 
that  should  produce  a  deeper  shadow,  and  be  }ret  da-*'er 
than  all  other  known  blacks,  to  the  end  that  the  lights  mi  ^,;t 
by  these  means  be  rendered  still  moie  lucid,  until  he  final  f^ 
produced  that  totally  daik  shade,  in  \\lnch  there  H  al^olufrly 
no  li^ht  left,  and  olyeela  liave  juorc  the  nppe.miiKM-  of  tldn^j 
teen  by  nijiht,  than  the  clearness  of  uirms  perccned  by  tlu 
light  of  day,  but  all  tlna  wa,s  done  with  the  purpose  of  giv 
greater  relief,  and  of  dibcovcring  and  attaining  to  the  ulti 
mate  perfection  of  art 

Leonardo  was  so  much  pleased  when  he  encountered  law 


*  The  collections  of  the  GmhU  family  having  been  dihpoweil,  tliu  fate 
tins  work  is  now  unknown.—  JEM.  Flnr.,  ll)32-f}. 

t  Still  in  excellent  preservation  in  the  Floientme  Gullei)  nf  tire  ITfli/i; 
\nll  be  found  in  tlm  room  wherein  arc  the  anullor  iiittuies  tit'tlio  Tubcji'i 
school.     An  ouUme  en^avintr  of  this  woik  may  he  sct'ii  m  the  liiht  serma 
of  the  Crtilleiis  di  Firi'nsse  illn$tiatattnmthi  tav  c\\vm 

J  Tina  pictuic  was  long  believed  to  be  lost,  but  was  found  in  thcv  h,indi 
of  a  broker,  hv  a  dealer  in  and  lestoitT  of  pictures;  it  \vat»  nuuh  injured, 
and  though  seen  by  many  connrnbNcun,  was  not  supposed  to  htk  a  wtirk 
ot  Leonardo,  Imt  the  desvler,  "havinp  given  it  a  plauaiblo  J\pt)oan*.4(;(i», 
tjt  as  such  to  a  Russian  ol  high  rank,"  Fur  further  details,  ouo 
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of  extraordinary  character,  or  heads,  boards  or  hair  of  unusual 
appearance,  that  he  would  follow  any  such,  more  than  com- 
monly attractive,  through  the  whole  day,  until  the  iigure  of 
the  person  would  become  so  well  impiessed  on  his  nuiid 
that,  having  retuined  home,  he  would  draw  him  as  readily 
as  though  he  stood  before  him  Of  heads  thus  obtain ul 
thcic  exist  many,  both  masculine  and  feminine  ;  and  I  have 
inysulf  faeveial  of  them  diawn  with  a  pen  by  his  own  hand, 
in  the  book  uf  drawings  bo  frequently  cited.  Among  the.se  id 
the  head  of  Ameiigo  Vespucci,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  one 
of  an  old  man,  done  with  charcoal,  as  also  that  of  the  Gypsy 
Captain  Searamuccia,  which  had  been  left  by  Gianbullan  to 
Mes&er  Donato  ValcUunbrim,  of  Arezzo,  Canon  of  San  Lo- 
renzo4" A  picture  leprescntmg  the  Adoiationof  the  2ilagi 
was  likewise  commenced  by  Leonardo,  and  is  among  the 
best  of  his  works,  more  especially  as  regariU  the  heads ;  it 
was  in  the  house  of  Ameiigo  Bcnci,  opposite  the  Loggia  of 
the  IViuzzi,  but  like  so  many  of  the  other  woiks  of  Lco- 
uaulo,  this  also  remained  unfinished.  | 

On  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  in 
the  year  14i)33  Ludo\icu  Sfurza  was  chosen  in  the  same  year 
to  be  his  sucocshur,  uhcn  Leonardo  \v as  invited  with  great 
honoiu  to  Lilian  by  tlie  Uuke,  who  delighted  greatly  m  the 
music  of  the  lute,  to  the  end  that  the  master  might  play 
b/ore  him;}  Leonardo  therefore  took  with  him  a  certain  111- 


*  The  fate  of  these  woil\s  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  ;  there  aie 
m«iny  of  the  kind  here  dubcubud,  and  known  to  be  by  Leonardo,  in  tho 
Butitih  Mu&cum  Othei  diawings  by  tins  master  me  in  the  possum  of 
Lonl  Aiundel,  A  cunsuleublc  number  ol  his  wiicatu,\o8  have  been  ui- 
gicLVLkd. — See  VatKBjifiura  worisfi  oite  a  Leon*  da  Vinci  delineates  an  e  me.  a 
Jurobo  flanihatt*  Itatisbon,,  Ififil,  see  also  (Juib,  as  cited  4ibove.  Lomru/o, 
Tiattato  ddla  Pittuia,  icldtes  that  he  ULI&  himself  pietjent  cit  a  supper  to 
\vluuh  Lcoiuudo  had  invited  a  number  of  peasants,  whom  he  dneited 
by  ht ones  whidi  niaile  tbem  laugh  iinmuderatelj,  «md  display  the  moat 
cxtitivd^unt  contoitiniib,  the  aitiht  then  \\ithdicw,  and  lopioduced  the  faces 
thus  Uistojtod,  \vitli  an  effect  bo  iiiebifatibly  comn,  that  none  could  look  at 
them  without  lau^htoi. 

f  Now  in  the  lUtizj,  in  the  larger  Hall  of  the  Tuscan  School  There  is 
an  outline  cngiavmg  of  this  woik  also,  in  the  Galtene  di  Fweiize,  Atc.j 
abovo  cited.— Scue  1,  torn.  n.ta,v  lx\-x\ii], 

^  For  the  iiuebtion  of  when  Lcon,udo  first  repaiiod  to  Milan,  and 
details  icspecting  his  works  undeiLikcn  there,  see  Amorettij  Afenwna 
Stoi  whc t>utt<i  ruadi  Leonatdo,  6cc. 
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strumeiit  which  he  had  himself  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
silver,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head,  a  new  and  fanciful 
form  calculated  to  give  more  force  and  sweetness  to  the 
sound.  Here  Leonardo  surpassed  all  the  musicians  who  had 
assembled  to  perform  before  the  Duke  j  he  WAS  besides  ozic 
of  the  best  iinpiooisatori  in  verse  existing  at  that  tune,  and 
the  Duke,  enchanted  with  the  admirable  conversation  of 
Leonardo,  was  so  charmed  by  his  varied  gifts  that  he  de- 
lighted buyourl  measure  m  his  society,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  paint  an  altar-piece,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Nativity 
of  Christ,  which  was  sent  by  the  Duke  as  ^  present  to  the 
Emptier  i  For  tho  Dominican  monss  of  Santa  Maria  dolle 
Grazie  at  Milan,  he  also  painted  a  Last  Supper,  which  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  admirable  work ;  to  the  heads  of  the 
Apoatlus  in  this  picture  the  master  gave  so  much  beauty  and 
majestyj  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave  that  of  Christ 
unfinished,  being  convinced  that  he  could  not  impart  to  it 
the  divinity  which  should  appertain  to  and  distinguish  an 
image  of  the  Redeemer.  J  But  this  work,  remaining  thus 
in  its  unfinished  state,  has  been  ever  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Milanese,  and  not  by  them  only,  but  l>y 
foreigners  also  t  Leonardo  succeeded  to  perfection  in  express- 
ing the  doubts  and  anxiety  experienced  by  the  Apostlek, 
and  the  desire  felt  by  them  to  know  by  whom  their  Master 
is  to  be  betrayed ;  in  the  faces  of  all  appear  love,  tcnov, 
anger,  or  grief  and  bewilderment,  unable  as  they  aic  to 
fathom  thu  meaning  of  their  Lord.  Nor  is  the  spoctatur  lcs£ 
struck  with  admiration  by  the  foice  and  truth  with  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  master  has  exhibited  the  iwpioui 

*•  This  ttoilv  has  been  generally  reported  to  be  still  in  tho  Imperial 
Gallon,  hut  is  no  lunger  to  be  fouiid  tlieie 

•f  Ot1  this  admn able  pictuie,  lustly  regarded  by  Lorenzo  as  "the  com- 
pendium o{  all  Lcon.uda's  studios  and  writings/'  an  engraving  by  Raphael 
Moitfhen  appealed  m  IttOO  •  and  this  enslaving  is  considered  the  msihter- 
piece  of  the  cngiavei,  as  the  picture  is  tint  of  the  painter  Thu  uoik  was 
also  copied  in  niouuc,  and  for  that  purpose  a  cartoon,  now  in  the  Leuch- 
tenbeig  GalU'iy  at  Munich,  and  a  finished  pictuie,  now  til  Milan  (m  the 
Brera,)3were  prepared  by  the  Cav  Bossi— Sec  M  Cenafoh  dt  foonaniodct 
rmci,  Milan,  1810;  see  also  Goethe's  admired  lem.aka  ou  the  bame 
subject,  in  the  Piopylaen. 

J  The  head  of  the  Saviour  is,  on  the  central y,  admirably  finished,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ruined  condition  of  the  woik,  13  one  of  those  m  which 
the  hand  of  lieciurdo  can  be  most  clearly  l 
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determination,  haired,  and  treachery  of  Judas,  The  whole 
work  indeed  is  executed  with  inexpressible  diligence  even  in 
its  most  ruiruite  part,  among  other  things  may  be  mentioned 
the  table-cloth,  the  texture  of  which  is  copied  with  such 
exactitude,  that  the  linen-cloth  itself  could  scarcely  look 
more  ical. 

It  is  i  elated  that  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  was  exces- 
sively impoitunate  in  pressing  Leonardo-  to  complete  the 
picture ;  he  could  in  no  way  comprehend  wherefore  the 
artist  should  sometimes  remain  half  a  day  together  absorbed 
in  thought  before  his  work,  without  making  any  progress 
that  he  could  see;  this  seemed  to  him  a  strange  waste  of 
time,  and  he  would  fain  have  had  him  work  away  as  he  could 
make  the  men  do  who  were  digging  in  his  garden,  never 
laying  the  pencil  out  of  his  hand.  Not  content  with  seeking 
to  hasten  Leonardo,  the  Prior  even  complained  to  the  Duke, 
and  tormented  him  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  was  at 
length  compelled  to  send  for  Leonardo,  whom  he  courteously 
entreated  to  let  the  work  be  finished,  assuring  him  neverthe- 
less that  he  did  so  because  impelled  by  the  importunities  uf 
the  Pi  Kir  Leoniudo,  knowing  the  Prmco  to  be  intelligent 
and  judu'ious,  determined  to  explain  himself  fully  on  the 
subject  with  him,  although  he  had  never  chosen  to  do  so 
with  the  Prior.  lie  therefore  discoursed  with  him  at  sonio 
length  respecting  art,  and  made  it  perfectly  manifest  to  his 
comprehension,  that  men  of  genius  are  sometimes  producing 
most  when  they  seem  to  be  labouring  least,  their  minds  being 
occupied  in  the  elucidation  of  their  ideas,  and  in  the  comple- 
tion of  those  conceptions  to  which  they  afterwards  give  form 
and  expression  with  the  hraid.  He  further  iiifurmed  the 
Dukft  that  there  were  still  wanting  to  him  two  heads,  one  of 
whii'h,  that  of  the  Saviour,  he  could  not  hope  to  find  on 
earth,  and  hdil  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  presenting  it  to 
hinibtiif  in  imagination,  with  all  that  perfection  of  beauty 
and  celestial  guiee  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  demanded 
for  the  due  representation  of  the  Divinity  incarnate.  Tho 
second  head  still  wanting  was  that  of  Judas,  which  also  caused 
him  some  anxiety,  since  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
imagine  a  form  of  feature  that  should  properly  render  the 
countenance  of  a  man  who,  after  so  many  benefits  received 
from  his  matter,  had  possessed  a  heart  so  depraved  as  to  ba 
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capable  -oflvt  raying  his  Lord  ami  the  Creator  of  (lie4  world  , 
witli  rr^artl  to  that  suconcl,  however,  In*  would  make  search, 
and  tifter  all — if  ho  could  find  no  belter,  lie  need  never  be 
at  any  great  los,  for  there  would  ahvajh  be  the  head  of  that 
troublesome  and  impertinent  Pnnr. '  This  made  the  Duke 
laujih  with  all  hib  lieart,  he  declared  Leonardo  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  right,  and  the  poor  Prior,  utteily  eonfimiuled, 
went  away  to  drive  on  the  digging  in  his  garden,  and  left 
Leonardo  in  peace:  the  head  of  Judas  was  then  finished  so 
successfully,  that  it  is  indeed  the  true  linage  of  treachery 
and  wiekedne&ri  5  but  that  of  the  Redeemer  remained,  as  we 
have  said,  incomplete,  The  admirable  excelienee  of  this 
picture,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  and  the  eare  with 
which  it  was  executed,  awakened  in  tho  King  of  France, f 
a  desire  to  have  it  removed  into  his  own  kingdom,  insomuch, 
tbat  he  made  many  attempts  to  dibcover  architects,  who  might 
be  able  to  secure  it  by  defences  of  wood  and  iron,  that  it 
might  "be  transported  without  injury.  He  was  not  to  be 
deteired  by  any  consideration  of  the  cost  that  might  be 
incuircd,  but  the  painting,  being  on  the  wall,  his  Majesty 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  desire,J  and  the  Milanese 
retained  their  picture.  § 

*  The  jesting  tin  eat  of  Leonardo  has  given  use  to  the  lidiuf  that  the 
head  of  Judna  was  in  fact  a  purtrait  ot  the  Pnui,  but  the  character  of 
Leonaulo  makes  it  mu&l  unlikely  th.it  he  cimld  have  ufieiud  tin*  allront 
to  an  nkl  inan  vho  was  merely  caning  him  a  momcntaiy  \c\atinn  by 
a  veij  pai  donihle,  iJ:  not  vuy  i^i&tm.iblc,  impntiunLD ;  we  le.un  huwdea 
that  the  P.ulie  JJandelli,  \vho  wiw  <it  tli.il  time  Pnor,— 

^etttt  facie  maqna  ef  vi'iutstat  capite  mayhii^etpivcedcnte  cetui 
vapilluqne  cams  conapuw  " 

SccStona  Genuina  del  Cenacoh^  £cc,,  by  the  Fadra  Dom.  Pino.— 
174)6, 

•(•  Francig  I.  namely,  who  visited  Mil.in  in  151,1),  not  Louis  XII,,  as 
some  imtorb  have  it,  who  was  there  m  U99.  Yet  the  woik  miust  liavo 
been  completed  some  short  time  before  the  last  date,  since  Ludovico  II 
Moro,  pioscntcd  a  vineyuid  in  that  year  to  Leonardo,  winch  is  bt'luvt-d  to 
have  been  in  acknowledgment  of  this  painting.— tiofioin,  poting  Amiiutli, 
tit  snpia. 

$  Dt3  Pagave  (Sienese  Edition  of  Vastiu)  declaics  that  the  king,  on  iind- 
ing  it  impobbible  to  icmove  the  pictuie,  Ciiuscd  a  copy  to  be  imulc  of  it  by 
Bernaidmo  Lunn,  accoiding  to  Pagave,  which  he  placed  m  the  church  ot 
St,  (Jcimam  L'Auxerroib;  in  Pans;  but  this  also  IB  now  lost. 

§  It  would  be  well  fur  the  Milanese  if  this  wure  fully  true^  but  in  sc 
luiiicd  a  state  is  this  inestimable  work,  at  the  present  tjncj  th.it  its 
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In  thpi  same  refectory,  and  while  occupied  with  the  Last 
S'ipper,  Leonardo  painted  the  portrait  oi'  the  abuva-iumcd 
Duke  Luclovico,  with  that  of  his  fust-bom  ^on,  Maximilian  ; 
these  are  on  the  wall  opposite  to  that  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  where  there  is  a  Crucifixion  painted  after  the  old  man- 
ner, *  On  the  other  side  of  the  Duke  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  Beatrice,  with  that  of  Francesco,  their  second  son  : 
both  of  these  princes  were  afterwards  Dukes  of  Milan  :  the 
poitiMirs  are  most  admirably  done  | 

While  still  engaged  with  the  paintings  of  the  refectory, 
Leonardo  proposed  to  the  Duke  to  cast  a  horse  in  bronze  of 
colossal  bizc,  and  to  place  on  it  a  figure  of  the  Duke,[  by 
way  of  monument  to  his  memory :  this  he  commenced,  but 
finished  the  model  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  never  could  be 
completed,  and  theic  were  many  ready  to  declare  (for  the 
judgment*  of  men  are  various,  and  are  sometimes  rendered 
malignant  by  envy)  that  Leonardo  had  begun  it,  as  he  did 
others  of  his  labours,  without  intending  ever  to  finish  it. 
The  size  of  the  work  being  such,  insuperable  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  as  T  have  said,  when  it  came  to  be 
cast ;  nay,  the  casting  could  not  be  effected  m  one  piece,  and 
it  ia  veiy  probable  that,  when  this  result  was  known,  many 
were  led  to  ibim  the  opinion  alluded  to  above,  from  the  fact 
tha'<  so  many  of  Leonardo's  works  had  failed  to  receive  com- 

sion  has  almost  become  a  mere  name.  Even  in  Va&an1s  time,  the  humidity 
of  the  wall,  or  other  causes,  had  produced  a  lamentable  dcteiioratiou  of  the 
picture  Cleaning  or  restoration,  the  neglect  of  the  monks,  who  even 
permitted  a  door  to  he  bioken  through  the  feet  of  the  central  figuie  (that 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  of  course),  with  the  roufjh  usaa;e  to  which  the 
monastery  was  subjected  m  time  of  war,  have  all  done  their  part  to  produce 
the  wreck  so  universally  deplored  — See  Storm  Gcnuma  del  Cenaculo,  &.c. 
Amoretti,  itt  supra,  Gallenbeig,  Vita  di  Leonardo,  and  other  wutuus,  none 
of  whom  can  Mifticicntly  Liment  the  misfortune  of  ait  in  wlut  may  be 
callud  the  almost  total  loss  of  this  nnblo  work 

*  The  Ciucifixionis  by  Gio  Donato  Montorsam  — Ed  Flnr ,  1032-8. 

f  These  portraits  are,  nevertheless,  declaied  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
Leonardo  with  much  icluctance  They  were  painted  m  oil  on  the  \\all,, 
and  quickly  perished  —See  Pddie  Pino,  Stnna  Genmna  del  C'enacolo,  ice  t 
who  quotes  the  Padre  Gattico  as  his  authority.  In  the  Ambrosian  Librdiy, 
in  Milan,  there  aie  portraits  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  and  of  his  Duchess, 
Beatnce  d'Este,  both  painted  in  oil  by  Ludovico, — See  Passavantj 
Knnitrei\e,  &c. 

J  Not  of  Liubvico  himself,  as  the  manner  of  the  text  would  imply,  but 
of  hia  father,  Francesco  Sforza. 
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pletion.  But  of  a  truth,  llu»rc  is  good  reason  to  bflicve  tliat 
the  very  givatm'ss  of  hi*  most  exalted  mind,  aiming  at 
more  than  could  be  oilVcteil,  win  itrfdf  an  impediment,  per- 
petually seeking  to  add  pxivllence  to  exiu'lk'iii'e,  and  per* 
iectiou'to  perfection ;  this  was,  without  doubt,  the  true 
lundrancp,  so  that,  u>  our  Pctruieh  has  it/  the  wi  irk  was 
retarded  by  desire.  All  who  saw  the  large  model  in  clay 
which  Leonardo  made  tor  this  work,  declared  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  or  more  mnje.slicj  this 
model  remained  as  he  had  loft  it  until  the  French,  \\iththeir 
King  Louis,  came  to  Milan,  when  they  destroyed  it  totally .f 
A  small  model  of  the  same  work,  executed  in  wax,  and 
which  was  considered  perfect,  was  also  lost,  with  a  book 
containing  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  which  Leo- 
nardo had  prepared  for  his  own  ILSC.  Ho  afterwards  gave 
his  attention,  and  with  increased  earnestness,  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame,  a  study  wherein  Messer  Marcantonio 
della  Torre,  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  himself,  did  mutually 
assist  and  encourage  each  other.  {  Messer  Marcantonio  was 
at  that  time  holding  lectures  in  Pa  via,  and  wrote  on  the 
same  subject ;  lie  was  one  of  the  first,  as  I  have  heard  say, 
who  began  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  Galen  to  the  elucidation 
of  medical  science,  and  to  diffuse  light  over  the  science  of 
anatomy,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  involved  in  the 

*  See  Tnonfo  d'Amoro,  cap  m  p  453.— Ed  Flu  ,  1852-8 
f  The  model  bc'iiu*  completed,  Loimaitlo  computed  th.it  100,000  Iba. 
weight  ol  Inonzu  -uould  lie  lequucil  ioi  the  casting,  hut  thib  tlu>  w,u  against 
Ludovico  il  Moro  romlcied  him  incapable  of  fuinibhing,  aiul  m  14 Hi)  the 
French  soldicis  took  the  model  fm  a  turret  and  dcslrojed  u.  That  it  ytas 
never  completed  was,  tlieicfoio,  not  the  fault  ol  Leon.udn.  There  Js, 
indeed,  a  passage  m  Fra  Luc<i  I)ciccioJol  horn  wlucli  Gcih  luis  sought  to 
prove  that  he  did  cast  it,  and  that  the  bronze  casting,  «s  \vdl  ab  tlic  model, 
wag  bioken  to  pieces  by  the  French  soldieis,  but  this  is  by  no  menus  to  be 
safrly  affirmed.  There  is  a  design  for  tins  woik  in  an  t'liuiaviiig  which 
Geih  is  indmed  to  attribute  to  Leonaulo  himself  (»ee  /^JK-I/MI  th  Z/co- 
natdo),  and  which  was.it  one  time  m  the  powscbbion  of  Siipuu  Valldiili,  of 
Milan  .mother,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  Wiis  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  a  third,  a  female  hctid  in  pinfile,  is  mentioned  by  the 
late  Mr,  Young  Ottley  aa  in  the  possession  of  Ah,  Wondlmrn. 

J  The  celebrated  anatomist,  Marcantonio  dell.i  Torn*,  of  Verona,  whose 
eulogy  was  written  by  l*.ml  Jovms,  but  who  dird  m  his  thirtieth  year. 
There  is  a  poi trait  of  him  in  the  Ambiobiau  Library,  wild  to  be  by 
Leonardo,  but  not  considered  to  bfi  worthy  of  tiut  rnastiir. — beu  J \teaavant. 
,  Verona  du 
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almost  total  darkness  of  ignorance,  In  this  attempt  Marcan- 
tonio  was  wonderfully  aided  by  the  genius  and  labour  of 
Leonardo,  who  filled  a  book  with  drawings  in  red  ciayons, 
outlined  with  Ilic  pen,  all  eopicb  made  with  the  utmost  care 
from  bodies  directed  by  his  own  hand.  In  this  book  he 
Lset  forth  the  entire  structure,  arrangement,  and  disposition 
of  the  bones,  to  which  he  afterwauls  added  all  the  nerves, 
in  their  due  order,  and  next  supplied  the  muscles,  of  which 
the  first  me  afllxed  to  the  bones,  the  second  give  the  power 
of  cohesion  or  holding  firmly,  and  the  third  impart  that  of 
motion.  Of  each  separate  part  he  wrote  an  explanation 
in  rude  characteis,  written  backwards  and  with  the  left- 
hand,  BO  that  whoever  is  not  practised  in  reading  cannot 
understand  them,  since  they  are  only  to  be  read  with  a 
mirror.*  Of  these  anatomical  drawings  of  the  human  form, 
a  great  pn.it  is  now  in  the  possession  OL^  Messer  Francesco  da 
Melzo,  ii  Milanese  gentleman,  who,  in  the  time  of  Leonardo, 
was  a  child  of  remarkable  beauty,)  much  beloved  by  him, 
and  is  now  a  handsome  and  amiable  old  man,  who  sets  great 
store  by  thehc  drawing*,  and  ticasuivs  them  as  relics,  together 
with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  of  blessed  memory  \  To  all 
who  read  these  wiiiings  it  must  appear  almost  incredible 
that  tint,  sublime  genius  could,  at  the  same  time,  discourse, 
as  he  has  done,  of  ait,  and  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  frame,  all  treated  with  equal  diligence 
and  success.  §  There  are,  besides,  certain  other  writings  of 

*  Tho  volume  of  anatomical  drawings  here  described  is  in  England, 
linuru*  been  tian&mitted  thiimgh  various  hands  to  the  king's  hbiaiy. — See 
(idllonherg  see  altso  Chambcrlame,  Imitations  oj  Original  Deigns  by 
Leonuifh  da  Vinn,  1700.  In  this  woik  there  is  aUo  an  engraving  of  the 
portrait  mentioned  immediately  after  :  the  mode  of  writing  here  dcacnbcd 
•Hasthnt  orilmcinly  used  by  Leonardo. 

f  Tlicie  j&  an  engiavmg  m  the  collection  of  Leonardo's  drawings 
published  by  Gcrli  (tav.  iv.),  which  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Mclzu— 
Pass  tt  \wiit. 

f  There  arc  two  other  portraits  of  Leonardo,  by  his  own  hand,  still  m 
cxibtcnce.  The  one,  a  pnitilii,  is  mentioned  by  Cliamheilame  as  cited  above, 
anil  is,  01  was,  mtlic  bamo  collection;  of  thistheic  is  one  copy  m  the  Am- 
broBiaun,  accindm^  tn  Gerh,  and  another  in  Pans.  The  second,  likewise,  18 
in  the  Venetian  Academy.  Theie  is  also  a  poitiait  of  Leonaido,  painted 
by  himsclt,  in  the  Florentine  Uallcry,— Pawwant,  Schoin,  and  others, 

§  A  Flou'ntme  nnnotator  u»mai  ks  that  the  celebiated  Doctor  Gulielrao 
(Wilbam)  Iluntei,  ha\ing  examined  the  anatomical  designs  of  Leonardo^ 
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Leonardo,  aUo  written  with  tlio  left -hand,  in  the  powsaion 
of  K  N.,  &  i»:untiT  of  Milan;  they  treat  ui'  panning,  of 
dt^ign  £  HUM  ally,  and  of  colouring.  Tin*  artist  fium'  to  see 
nux  In  Florence  no  long  time  MJKV  ;  lit1  then  had  an  intention 
of  publishing  tins  work,  and  took  it  with  him  to  Rome,  there 
to  jfive  thi*  purpose,  etleet,  but  what  was  the  cud  of  the 
matter  I  do  not  know  ** 

15ut  to  retain  to  the  labour  of  Leonardo.  During  hid  time 
the  KIIIM  of  Ftanee  eanie  to  Milun,  whereupon  he  ( Leonardo) 
wasentieated  to  prepare  ^ometluu^  very  e^Lratu'diuaiyibr  his 
recaption.  ILc  therefore  conatructeil  a  lion,  and  this  iigure, 
after  having  made  ti  few  stepa,  opened  its  breast,  ulueh  was 
discovered  to  Ix1  entirely  lilled  full  of  lilies.  While  in  Milan, 
Leonardo  took  the  Milanese  Salai  for  Ins  disciple  ;  this  was 
a  youth  of  singular  grace  anil  beauty  of  person,  with  curled 
and  wa\iu£  hair,  a  feature  of  personal  beauty  by  which 
Leonardo  was  always  greatly  pleased.  This  S,ilai  lie  in- 
structed in  various  matters  relating  to  art,  and  certain  works 
still  in  Milan,  and  said  to  be  by  Salai,  were  retouched  by 
Leonardo  himself,  f 

Having  returned  to  Florence,!  lie  found  that  the  Scrvite 
Monks  had  commissioned  Filippino  to  paint  the  altar-piece 
for  the  principal  chapel  in  their  churuh  of  the  Nunziata, 
when  lie  declared  that  he  would  himself  very  willingly  have 
undertaken  such  a  work.  This  being  related  to  Filippino, 
lie,  like  the  amiable  man  that  he  was,  withdrew  himself  at 
once,  when  the  Monks  gave  the  picture  to  Leonardo,  And 

declaicd  Ins  admiration  of  their  extiaonhiury  exautitiule,  iiuil  has  cited 
them  in  the  mtioductioa  to  his  Course  of  Luetured  published  in  London 
m  1784. 

*  This  is  the  well-known  Treatise  on  Painting  which  fiist  appeared  in 
Paris  in  lC51jUniiei  the  title  of  Tiattato  dslla  l*ittura  th  Letiwnlo  da 
rwci.  Later  editions  have  appeared  •  among  them  ono  fiom  a  copy  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  published  at  Rome  in  1M7.  That  of  Florence 
(L792)  is  also  ppreatly  valued,  and  the  work  is  still  considered  among  the 
beat  guides  and  councilors  of  the  painter  —Schoni. 

f  Andreti  Salai,  or  Salamo,  was  the  disciple  and  aeivant  of  Leonardo, 
in  whose  testament  he  is  mentioned  under  the  latter  debigiuitiuu  only,— 
Sohorn. 

J  After  Ludovico  il  Moro  had  been  deprived  of  the  Duchy  j  when 
Leonardo^returned  to  Florence  with  the  mathematician,  Frit  Luca  Pacciolo^ 
for  whose  treatise  fie  dmna  proportion  he  had  made  thu  drawiuga.— Gay% 
in  tlie  Kuntiblatt  for 
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to  the  end  that  he  might  make  progress  with  it,  they  took 
iiru  into  their  own  abode  with  all  his  household,  supplying 
the  expenses  of  the  whole,  and  so  he  kept  them  attending  on 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  did  not  make  any  conrnicucoiuent ; 
at  length,  howevei,  he  prepared  a  cartoon,  with  the  Madonna, 
Sant'  Anna,  and  the  infant  Christ,  so  admnably  depicted 
that  it  not  only  caused  astonishment  in  every  artist  who  saw 
it,  but,  when  finished,  the  chamber  wheiein  it  stood  was 
crowded  for  two  clays  by  men  and  women,  old  and  young; 
a  concourse,  in  short,  such  as  one  sees  flocking  to  the  most 
solemn  festivals,  all  hastening  to  behold  the  wonders  pro- 
duced by  Leonardo,  and  which  awakened  amazement  in  the 
whole  people,  Nor  was  this  without  good  cause,  seeing  that 
in  the  countenance  of  that  Virgin  there  is  all  tho  simplicity 
and  loveliness  which  can  be  conceived  as  guiug  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  Mother  of  Chribt,  the  artist  proposing  to  show 
in  hei  the  modesty  and  humility  of  the  MI  gin,  filled  with 
joy  and  gladness  as  she  contemplates  the  Luiuty  of  her  Son, 
whom  she  is  tenderly  supporting  in  her  lap  And  while 
Ou^r  Lady,  with  eyes  modestly  bent  down,  is  looking  at  a 
little  Sin  Giovanni,  who  is  playing  with  a  lamb,  Sant'  Anna, 
at  the  Hiuiimit  of  delight,  is  observing  the  group  with  a  smile 
of  1-pJnuobS,  rejoicing  as  she  sees  that  her  teirestrial  pro^enj 
Kay*  become  divine  ;  all  which  is  entirely  worthy  of  the 
mind  ami  genius  of  Leonardo  :  this  cartoon  was  Rubsciineutly 
taken  to  France,  as  will  be  related  hereafter.*  Leonardo 
then  painted  the  portrait  of  Ginevra,  the  wife  of  Amerigo 
13enci,|  a  most  beautiful  tiling,  and  abandoned  the  commis- 
sion entrusted  to  him  by  the  Scrvite  Monks,  who  once  more 
confided  it  to  Filippino,  but  neither  could  the  last-named 
master  complete  it,  because  his  death  supervened  befove  he 
had  time  to  do  so*  | 

*  It  was  afterwards  restoied  to  Italy,  and  was  fur  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  Auicho  Lumi,  son  of  the  painter  Buinarilmo  Lumi  It  is  now 
in  England,  A&  our  readeis  are  aware,  but  there  arc  jnctmes  painted  horn  it 
by  the  dimples  of  Leonardo,  which  am  in  difft-ient  #allencs,  the  Louvre 
and  the  Leuchtraberg,  for  example.  There  are,  besides,  two  ui  Milan,  one 
in  the  church  of  St,  Jiustorgio,  the  other  in  the  Uier.i,  There  is  Lkeuiao 
one  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  of  the  Uflixj. 

f  Now  m  the  Pitti  Palace. 

£  It  waa  painted  by  Pietro  Perugino,  as  has  been  related  in  the  life  oi 
that  master.  See  also  the  life  of  tfiluum  Lip  PL 
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For  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  Leonardo  undertook  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  his  wife,  Imf.  after  loitmn^  over 
it  for  four  years,  he  finally  left  it  unfinished.  This  work  in 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  King  FIIIHCW  of  FIMIUV,  and  is 
at  Fontaineblcau.  *  Whoever  hh.ill  desire  to  see  how  far  art 
can  imitate  nature,  may  do  so  to  perfection  in  this  head, 
wherein  every  peculiarity  that  could  be  depicted  hy  the 
utmost  subtlety  of  the  pencil  haw  been  faithfully  reproduced. 
Tho  eyes  have  the  lustrous  brightness  and  moisture  which  is 
seen  in  life,  and  around  them  are  those  pale,  red,  and  slightly 
livid  circles,  also  proper  to  nature,  with  the  lushes,  whicb 
can  only  be  copied,  as  these  are,  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  eyebrows  also  are  represented  with  the  closest  exactitude, 
whiMC  fuller  and  where  more  thinly  set,  with  the  separate 
hairs  delineated  as  they  issue  from  the  skin,  every  turn  being 
followed,  and  all  the  pores  exhibited  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  more  natural  than  it  is  :  the  nose,,  with  its  he.autifnl 
and  delicately  roseate  nostiils,  might  be  easily  believed  to  be 
alive  ;  the  mouth,  admirable  in  its  outline,  has  the  lips  unit- 
ing tho  rose-tints  of  their  colour  with  that  of  the  face,  in/ the 
utmost  perfection,  and  the  carnation  of  the  cheek  docs  nm 
appear  to  be  painted,  but  truly  of  flesh  and  bloody  he  >vho 
looks  earnestly  at  the  pit  of  the  throat  cannot  but*fmJicve 
that  he  sees  the  beating  of  the  pulses,  and  it  may  be  hnly 
said  that  this  work  is  painted  in  a  manner  well  calculate,'!  to 
make  the  boldest  master  trembly  and  aatonibhea  all  who 
behold  it,  however  well  accustome'd  to  the  maivclb  of  art 
Mona  Lisa  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  while  Leonardo 
was  painting  her  portrait,  he  took  the  precaution  of  keeping 
some  one  constantly  near  her,  to  sing  or  play  on  instru- 
ments, or  to  jest  and  otherwise  amuse  her,  to  the  end  that 
she  might  continue  cheerful,  and  so  that  her  face  might  not 
exhibit  the  melancholy  expression  often  imparted  hy  painters 
to  the  likenesses  they  take.  In  this  portrait  of  Leonardo's, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  so  plcabing  an  expression,  and  a 
emilc  so  sweet,  that  while  looking  at  it  one  thinks  it  rather 

*  It  is  now  m  the  Galleiy  of  the  Louvre.  Fnincis  I,  pan!  four  thousand 
gold  flonns,  a  sum  equal  to  forty-five  ttiou^ind  iiuncs  of  the  present  tiny, 
for  tlus  pietuie,  of  which  there  exist  aome  good  copies  in  Munich,  Madrid, 
Rome,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg.  IUc  original  nppcarti  to  have  beer 
nrly  injured  by  restoration. 
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divine  than  human,  and  it  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  wonder- 
ful work,  since  life  itself  could  exhibit  no  other  appearance. 
The  excellent  productions  of  this  divine  artibt  had  so 
greatly  increased  and  extended  his  fame,  that  all  men  who 
delighted  in  the  arts  (nay,  the  whole  city  of  Florence)  were 
anxious  that  he  should  leave  behind  him  some  memorial  of 
himself,  and  there  was  much  discussion  everywhere  in  respect 
to  some  great  and  important  work  to  be  executed  by  him, 
to  the  end  that  the  commonwealth  might  have  the  glory,  and 
the  city  the  ornament,  imparted  by  the  genius,  grace,  and 
judgment  of  Leonardo,  to  all  that  he  did,  At  that  time  the 
great  Hall  of  the  council  had  been  constructed  anew,  the 
architecture  being  after  designs  by  Giuliano  di  San  Gullo, 
Simone  Pollaiuoli,  called  Cronaca,  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti, 
and  Baccio  d'  Agnolo,  as  will  be  related  in  the  proper  place. 
The  building  having  been  completed  with  great  rapidity,  as 
was  determined  between  the  G-onfaloniere  and  the  more  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  it  was  then  commanded  by  public  decree 
that  Leonardo  should  depict  some  fine  work  therein.  The 
said  hall  was  entrusted,  accordingly,  to  that  master  by  Pieru 
Soderini,  then  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice,  and  he,  very  willing 
to  undertake  the  work,  commenced  a  cartoon  in  the  hall  ot 
the  Pope,  an  apartment  so  called,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
Herein  he  represented  the  History  of  Niccolb  Piccinino, 
Captain-General  to  the  Duke  Filippo  of  Milan,  in  which  he 
depicted  a  troop  of  horsemen  fighting  around  a  standard, 
and  struggling  for  the  possession  thereof ;  this  painting 
was  considered  to  be  a  most  excellent  one,  evincing  great 
mastery  in  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  composition,  as 
well  as  in  the  power  with  which  the  whole  woik  is  treated.* 
Among  other  peculiarities  of  this  scene,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  not  only  are  rage,  disdain,  and  the  desire  for  revenge 
apparent  in  the  men,  but  in  the  horses  also ;  two  of  these 
animals,  with  their  fore-legs  intertwined,  are  attacking  each 
other  with  their  teeth,  no  less  fiercely  than  do  the  cavaliers 
who  are  fighting  for  the  standard,  One  of  the  combatants 

*  The  cartoons  prepared  for  this  Hall  of  the  Council,  whether  by 
Leonardo  or  Michael  Angelo,  after  having  seived  as  a  study  to  the  most 
renowned  artists  of  that  period,  were  out  to  pieces  and  dispeiaed,  insomuch 
that  there  now  remain  only  A  few  detached  groups  among  the  works  of  the 
older  engraven  —Ed,  Ftor.  \  83  J-tt. 
YOU  O.  CO 
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has  seized  the  object  of  their  strife  with  both  hands,  and 
is  urging  his  horse  to  its  speed,  while  he,  lending  the  whole 
weight  of  his  person  to  the  effort,  clings  with  his  utmost 
strength  to  the  shaft  of  the  banner,  and  strives  to  tear  it 
by  main  force  from  the  hands  of  four  others,  who  are  all 
labouring  to  defend  it  witli  uplifted  swords,  which  each 
brandishes  in  the  attempt  to  divide  the  shaft  with  one  of 
his  hands,  while  he  grasps  the  cause  of  contention  with 
the  other,*  An  old  soldier,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  has 
also  seized  the  standard  with  one  hand,  and  raising  a  curved 
scimitar  in  the  other,  is  uttering  cries  of  rage,  and  fiercely 
dealing  a  blow,  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  cut  off 
the  hands  of  two  of  his  opponents,  who,  grinding  their 
teeth,  are  struggling  in  an  attitude  of  fixed  determination  to 
defend  their  banner.  On  the  earth,  among  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  are  two  other  figures  foreshortened,  who  are  obsti- 
nately fighting  in  that  position  ;  one  has  been  hurled  to  the 
ground,  while  the  other  has  thrown  himself  upon  him,  and, 
raising  his  arm  to  its  utmost  height,  is  bringing  down  his 
dagger  with  all  his  force  to  the  throat  of  his  enemy ;  the 
latter,  meanwhile,  struggling  mightily  with  arms  and  feet,  is 
defending  himself  from  the  impending  death.  \  It  would  be 
solely  possible  adequately  to  describe  the  skill  shown  by 
Leonardo  in  this  work,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
design  with  which  he  has  depicted  the  warlike  habiliments 
of  the  soldiers,  with  their  helmets,  crests,  and  other  orna- 
ments, infinitely  varied  as  they  are ;  or  the  wonderful  mastery 
he  exhibits  in  the  forms  and  movements  of  the  horses ;  these 
animals  were,  indeed,  more  admirably  treated  by  Leonardo 
than  by  any  other  master ;  the  muscular  development,  the 
animation  of  their  movements,  and  their  exquisite  beauty, 
are  rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

It  is  said  that,  for  the  execution  of  this  cartoon,  Leonardo 
caused  a  most  elaborate  scaffolding  to  be  constructed,  which 

*  The  description  of  Vasari  is  not  correct  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
figures,  the  whole  group  consisting  of  four  only.— Schorn. 

f  The  group  around  the  banner  was  engraved  by  Gerard  Edelmck  (see 
Bryan,  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers),  after  a  design  by  Rubens, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  according  to  the  description  of  Vasari, 
rather  than  from  the  cartoon.  An  engraving  similar  to  that  of  Edelinck 
will  be  found  in  Malvasia,  Etruna  Pittnce,  See  also  Rosim,  Stona  deti* 
8culturat  for  various  details  respecting  the  works  of  Leonardo. 
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be  increased  in  height  by  being  drawn  together,  or 
rendered  wider  by  being  lowered :  it  was  his  intention  to 
paint  the  picture  in  oil,  on  the  wall,  but  he  made  a  composi- 
tion for  the  intonaco,  or  ground,  which  was  so  coarse  that, 
after  he  had  painted  for  a  certain  time,  the  work  began  to 
sink  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  Leonardo  very  shortly  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  since  he  saw  that  it  was  becoming 
spoiled. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  man  of  very  high  spirit,  and 
was  very  generous  in  all  his  actions :  it  is  related  of  him 
that,  having  once  gone  to  the  bank  to  receive  the  salary 
which  Piero  Soderini  caused  to  be  paid  to  him  every  month, 
the  cashier  was  about  to  give  him  certain  paper  packets  of 
pence,  but  Leonardo  refused  to  receive  them,  remarking,  at 
the  same  time,  "  I  am  no  penny-painter."  Not  completing 
the  picture,  he  was  charged  with  having  deceived  Piero 
Soderini,  and  was  reproached  accordingly ;  wrhen  Leonardo  so 
wrought  with  his  friends,  that  they  collected  the  sums  which 
he  had  received  and  took  the  money  to  Piero  Soderini  with 
offers  of  restoration,  but  Piero  would  not  accept  them. 

On  the  exaltation  of  Pope  Leo  X,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
Leonardo  accompanied  the  Duke  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to 
Rome  :*  the  Pontiff  was  much  inclined  to  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  was  more  especially  addicted  to  the  study 
of  alchemy :  Leonardo,  therefore,  having  composed  a  kinid 
of  paste  from  wax,  made  of  this,  while  it  was  still  in 
its  half-liquid  state,  certain  figures  of  animals,  entirely 
hollow  and  exceedingly  slight  in  texture,  which  he  then 
filled  with  air.  When  he  blew  into  these  figures  he  could 
make  them  fly  through  the  air,  but  when  the  air  within 
had  escaped  from  them  they  fell  to  the  earth.  One  day  the 
vine-dresser  of  the  Belvedere  found  a  very  curious  lizard, 
and  for  this  creature  Leonardo  constructed  wings,  made 

*  "  Vasari  has  here  left  a  great  chasm  in  his  history,"  remarks  the 
German  annotator,  passing  from  1504  to  3515,  and  omitting  all  mention 
of  the  travels  undertaken  by  Leonardo  during  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
labours  he  performed  as  an  engineer  and  architect.  During  a  part  of  1hif 
time  he  travelled  through  certain  districts  of  Italy  as  architect  and  engineer 
to  Valentino  Borgia,  by  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  inspect  the  fortresses 
of  his  states  :  it  is  even  believed  that  he  made  a  journey  to  France,  but  thifl 
seems  doubtful. — See  Amoretti,  Memorie  Stoiicfo,  &c.j  see  also  Delia 
Yalle,  Sienese  Edition  of  Vasan. 

CO  2 
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from  the  skins  of  other  lizards,  flayed  for  the  purpose ;  into 
these  wings  he  put  quicksilver,  so  that  when  the  animal 
walked,  the  wings  moved  also,  with  a  tremulous  motion:  he 
then  made  eyes,  horns,  and  a  beard  tor  the  creature,  which 
he  tamed  and  kept  in  a  case  ;  he  would  then  show  it  to  the 
friends  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  all  who  saw  it  ran  away 
terrified.    He  more  than  once,  likewise,  caused  the,  intestines 
of  a  sheep  to  he  cleansed  and  scraped  until  they  were 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  tenuity  that  they  could  be  held 
within  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  having  then  placed  in  a 
neighbouring  chamber  a  pair   of  blacksmith's  bellows,  to 
which  he  had  made  fast  one  end  of  the  intestines,  he  would 
blow  into  them  until  he  caused  them  to  fill  the  whole  room, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  insomuch  that  whoever  might- 
be  therein  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  corner :  he  thus 
showed  them  transparent  and  full  of  wind,  remarking  that, 
whereas  they  had  previously  been  contained  within  a  small 
compass,  they  were  now  filling  all  space,  and  this,  lie  would 
say,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  talent  or  genius.  He  made  numbers 
of  these  follies  in  various  kinds,  occupied  himself  much  with 
mirrors  and  optical  instruments,  and  made  the  most  singular 
experiments  in  seeking  oils  for  painting,  and  varnishes  to 
preserve  the  work  when  executed.    About  this  time  he 
painted  a  small  picture  for  Messer  Baldassare  Turim",  of 
Pescia,  who  was  Datary  to  Pope  Leo :  the  subject  of  this 
work  was  Our  Lady,  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  and  it  was 
executed  by  Leonardo  with  infinite  care  and  art,  but  whether 
from  the  carelessness  of  those  who  prepared  the  ground,  or 
"because  of  his  peculiar  and  fanciial  mixtures  for  colours, 
varnishes,  &c»,  it  is  now  much  deteriorated.    In  another 
small  picture*  he  painted  a  little  Child,  which  is  graceful 
and  beautiful  to  a  miracle.     These  paintings  arc  both  in 
Pescia,  in  the  possession  of  Messer  Giulio  Turini.    It  is 
related  that  Leonardo,  having  received  a  commission  for  a 
certain  picture  from  Pope  Leo,  immediately  began  to  distil 
oils   and   herbs    for   the  varnish,  whereupon  the  pontiff 
remarked,  "  Alas  !  the  while,  this  man  will  assuredly  dc 

*  The  first  of  these  pictures  ia  said  to  he  in  Munich,  taken  thither  fruro 
the  Dusft'iMon  Gallery;  the  other  is  supposed  to  ho  lost.  The  German 
mnotator,  Forster,  declares,  hut  without  giving  his  authority,  or  the  reason 
for  has  opinion,  thnt  neither  of  these  works  was  by  Leonardo. 
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nothing  at  all,  since  he  is  thinking  of  the  end  before  he  has 
made  a  beginning  to  his  work."  There  was  perpetual  dis- 
cord between  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  and  Leonardo,  and 
the  competition  between  them  caused  Michelagnolo  to  leave 
Florence,  the  Duke  Giuliano  framing  an  excuse  for  him,  the 
pretext  for  his  departure  being  that  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  the  Pope  for  the  Facade  of  San  Lorenzo.  When 
Leonardo  heard  of  this,  he  also  departed  and  went  to  France, 
where  the  king,  already  possessing  several  of  his  works,  was 
most  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  and  wished  him  to  paint 
the  cartoon  of  Sant'  Anna,  but  Leonardo,  according  to  his 
custom,  kept  the  king  a  long  time  waiting  with  nothing 
better  than  words.  Finally,  having  become  old,  he  lay  sick 
for  many  months,  and,  finding  himself  near  death,  wrought 
diligently  to  make  himseAf  acquainted  with  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  with  the  pood  and  holy  path  of  the  Christian 
religion :  he  then  contested  with  great  penitence  and  many 
tears,  and  although  he  could  not  support  himself  on  his  feet, 
yet,  being  sustained  in  the  arms  of  his  servants  and  friends, 
he  devoutly  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  while  thus  out  of 
his  bed,15  The  king,  who  was  accustomed  frequently  and 
affectionately  to  visit  him,  came  immediately  afterwards  to 
his  room,  and  he,  causing  himself  out  of  reverence  to  be  raised 
up,  sat  in  his  bed  describing  his  malady  and  the  different  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  lamenting,  besides,  that  he  had 
offended  God  and  man,  inasmuch  as  that  he  had  not  laboured 
in  art  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  was  then  seized  with  a 
violent  paroxysm,  the  forerunner  of  death,  when  the  king, 
rising  and  supporting  his  head  to  give  him  such  assistance 
and  do  him  such  favour  as  he  could,  in  the  hope  of  alleviating 
his  sufferings,  the  spirit  of  Leonardo,  which  was  most  divine, 
conscious  that  he  could  attain  to  no  greater  honour,  departed 
in  the  arms  of  the  monarch,  \  being  at  that  time  in  the 
seventy-fifthj  year  of  his  age. 

*  For  the  question  respecting  Leonardo's  creed,  &cv  see  Amoretti, 
ATemone  Stonche,  &c 

f  That  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  much  disputed  is  known  to  all. 
Most  writers  aic  now  agreed  in  considering  it  fabulous.  Melzi  does  not 
mention  the  circumstance  in  the  letter  which  announces  the  death  of 
Leonardo  to  his  relations;  and  Lomazzo,  T>  attato,  &c.,  not  only  affords  no 
ronfirnution  of  the  account  given  by  Vasan,  but  even  says  that  the  kmg 
learned  the  death  of  Leonardo  from  Melzi. 

j  )!<>  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1519,  consequently  not  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  W  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age. — Ed.  Flor.,  1832-8. 
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The  d<*ath  of  Leonardo  caused  great  sorrow  to  all  who  had 
known  him,  nor  was  there  ever  an  artist  who  did  more 
honour  to  the  art  of  painting,  The  ra'liancc  of  hii  counte* 
nance,  which  was  splendidly  beautiful,  brought  cheerfulness 
to  the  heart  of  the  most  melancholy,  and  tlu»  power  of  his 
word  could  move  the  most  obstinate  to  say,  "  No,"  or  "  Yes," 
as  he  desired;  he  possessed  30  great  a  degree  of  physical 
strength,  that  he  was  capable  of  restraining  the  moat  im- 
petuous violence,  and  wat.  able  to  bend  one  of  the  iron  rings 
used  for  the  knockers  of  doors,  or  a  horse-shoe,  as  if  it  were 
lead :  with  the  generous  liberality  of  his  nature,  he  extended 
shelter  and  hospitality  to  every  friend,  rich  or  poor,  provided 
only  that  he  were  distinguished  by  talent  or  excellence  ;  the 
1  poorest  and  most  insignificant  abode  was  rendered  beautiful 
and  honourable  by  his  works ;  and  as  the  city  of  Florence 
received  a  great  gift  in  the  birth  of  Leonardo,  so  did  it  suffer 
a  more  than  grievous  loss  at  his  death,  To  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  oil  this  master  contributed  the  discovery  of  a  certain 
mode  of  deepening  the  shadows,  whereby  the  later  artists  have 
been  enabled  to  give  great  force  and  relief  to  their  figures. 
His  abilities  in  statuary  were  proved  by  three  figures  in 
bronze,  which  are  over  the  north  door  of  San  Giovanni ; 
they  were  cast  by  Gio  Francesco  Eustici,  but  conducted 
under  the  advice  of  Leonardo,  and  are,  without  doubt,  the 
most  beautiful  castings  that  have  been  seen  in  these  later 
days,  whether  for  design  or  finish.* 

We  are  indebted  to  Leonardo  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse,  and  for  another  much  more  valuable,  on  that 
of  man  jf  wherefore,  for  the  many  admirable  qualities  with 
which  he  was  so  richly  endowed,  although  he  laboured 
much  more  by  his  word  than  in  fact  and  by  deed,  his  name 
and  fame  can  never  be  extinguished.^  For  all  the&e  things 

*  They  are  still  in  their  place.  Two  of  them  will  be  found  in  Cicognnxa. 
—2  tar.  72. 

t  His  drawings  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  are  said  to  he  lost.  Of  those 
rebtine;  tn  the  human  anatomy  many  are  presence!  — tf<  horn 

£  Vfisari  dons  not  make  mention  of  Leonardo's  talents  in  aithitecture, 
nor  of  MB  skill  aa  an  engineer.  For  details  respecting  'hrse  and  other 
matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  Amoretti,  Memone  StuneM,  M*  ,  Lomazzo, 
Trettuto  delf  Arte  delta  Pittuia;  Passavant,  Wiiagen,  »n<l  others.  The 
English  reader  will  also  fin*,  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  life  ol 
Leonardo,  with  some  interesting  details  and  useful  references,  in  Bryoii| 
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Me&ser  Gio.  Batista  Strozzi  has  spoken  to  his  praise  in  the 
following  words : — 

Vmce  costui  pur  solo 
Tutti  altn,  e  vince  Fidia,  e  vmce  Apelle, 
E  tutto  il  lor  vittonoso  stuolo* 

The  Milanese  artist,  Gio.  Antonio  Boltraffio,t  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Leonardo ;  he  was  an  intelligent  and  able  master, 
and,  in  the  year  1500,  he  painted  a  picture  in  oil  in  the 
church  of  the  Misericordia,  outside  the  city  of  Bologna.  The 
subject  of  this  work  is  Our  Lady,  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms;  there  are  besides  figures  of  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
San  Bastiano  (Sebastian),  a  nude  figure,  and  that  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  work  was  executed,  painted  in  a  kneel- 
ing position ;  a  truly  admirable  picture,  on  which  the  artist 
inscribed  his  name,  with  the  fact  of  his  being  a  disciple  of 
Leonardo.  The  same  painter  executed  many  other  works 

Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  edition  of  1849.  The  Tiattato 
della  Pittura  of  Leonardo  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
London  in  1721.  The  following  are  among  the  principal  literary  works  of 
this  master  — A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  (those  on  the  Human  Anatomy 
and  that  of  the  Horse,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text,)  a  Treatise  on 
Perspective,  and  one  on  Light  and  Shade,  with  a  work  on  Architecture, 
already  alluded  to. 

He  alone 

Vanquished  all  others.    Phidias  he  surpassed, 
Surpassed  Apelles,  and  the  conquering  troop 
Of  their  proud  followers, 

(l  Another  was  also  added,"  observes  Vasari  m  his  first  edition, (<  which  waa 
indeed  to  his  honour/'  and  runs  thus  :— 

LEONARDUS    VINCIUS 
QUID    CLURl?      D1VINUH    INGENIUM 

DIVINA    MA.NUS 

EMORI    IN    SINU    REG10   MERTTERE 
VIR1US    ET   FOIITUNA   HOC    HONUMENTUM 

QONTINGERC  &IUV1SS. 

IMPENSIS    CURAVHtUNl? 

JSota  ebt,  tegitur  nam  Lconardus  hunio 
Perspicuris  piLturae  umbras,  oleoque  colores 

Ilhus  ante  alms  dnita  mnnus  posuit, 
Inipumere  ille  liommum,  duum  quooue  corpora  in  acre; 

Et  pictis  animam  fingere  novit  equis. 

*  Or  Bdtraffio.    He  died  in  1516,  at  the  age  of  forty-um*— W 
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in  Milan  and  elsewhere,  but  it  shall  suffice  me  to  have  men- 
tioned this  one,  which  is  his  best.  Marco  Ug^ioiu*  was 
likewise  a  disciple  of  Leonardo,  and  painted  the  Assumption 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  lV,e,  with 
the  Marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  also  in  the  same  church.t 

*  Or  Uglone,  but  more  commonly  called  Marco  Ogijione. — See  Bryan, 
lit  s?vp7a.  See  also  Lanzi,  Eng.  ed ,  Histoiy  of  faulting  namely,  vol.  ii, 
p.  490.  The  following  aitists  may  likewise  he  counted  among  the  principal 
tiiPCiples  of  Leonardo .— Beiiuirihno  da  Lumo,  Andrea  Salai,  or  Salamo, 
Francesco  Melzi,  and  Ccsare  da  Sesto;  for  details  respecting  whom  see  Ltin?!, 
as  cited  above.  For  an  account  of  the  school  founded  in  Milan  by  Leonardo, 
see  Fumogalhj  La  Soicolo  rfiLionai  do,  fitc.  See  also  Passav,int7  Sntrhge  zitr 
Geschichte  der  Alien  Malerschulen  in  der  Lomdaidei  (in  the  Kunttblatt 
for  1838,  No.  65). 

f  For  the  question  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  Leonardo  practised 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ottley,  ftiguni/  into  tkt 
Histwy  of  Early  Engraving*  See  also  Z.mi,  Enctcl&pedia  Afetodica  delb 
Jtetle  Arii,  &c,;  Amoietti,  Memone  Stouche,  &cc.,  has  an  interesting 
document,  a  letter  namely,  addressed  by  Leonardo  da  Vincn  to  the  Duk« 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  which  we  subjoin  with  its  translation. 

Vaaan  has  hut  slightly  alluded  to  the  distinction  obtained  by  Leonardo 
aa  an  engineer:  his  acquirements  in  civil  and  military  architecture,  and  in 
mechanics  generally,  are,  nevertheless,  unquestionable,  and  the  letter  just 
alluded  to,  though  well  known  and  frequently  cited,  will  not  be  unaecept- 
ble,  expressing,  as  it  doest  the  opinion  of  Leonardo  himself  on  that  subject. 
It  was  written  to  Ludovico  il  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1483;  consequently, 
uhen  Leonardo  was  little  moie  than  thirty  ^ears  old.  We  give  the  original, 
with  the  wnter*s  oithography,  and  is  it  was  copied  by  Oltr.icchi  from  the 
Autogiaph,  which  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan.— See  Aniorettij 
nt  suprat  p.  16,  et  seq 

"  HavendOj  Sro.  mio  III.,  visto  e  considerate  oramai  ad  sufficientia  le  prore 
di  tutti  quelli  die  si  reputano  maestri  et  compositor!  d'mstrumenti  bellmi; 
et  che  le  invcntione  et  operatione  de  dicti  instrument!  non  snno  niente 
ahem  dal  comuno  uso;  mi  exfoisi'io,  non  derogando  a  ncssimo  altro,  farmi 
intendere  da  Voutra  Excellentia,  aprendo  a  quello  h  sc^reti  miei ;  et 
appresso  offerendoli,  ad  ogni  suo  piiicimento,  m  tempi  oppoituni,  operare 
cum  effecto  circha  tutte  quelle  cose,  che  sub  brevita  m  presente  sarrano 
qui  sotto  notate. 

"1,  Ho  modo  di  far  punti  (ponti)  leggerissimi  ct  acti  ad  portare 
facilissimamente,  et  cum  quelh  seguire  et  alcuna  volta  fuggirc  H  mimici; 
et  altn  secun  et  inoffensibih  da  fuoco  et  battagha;  facih  et  commodi  da 
levare  et  ponere.  Et  modi  de  ardere  et  disfare  quelh  de  limmici 

"  2.  So  in  la  obsidione  de  una  terra  toglier  via  laqua  de1  fossi  et  fare  infiniti 
pontighatti  a  scale  et  altn  instrumenti  pertin^ntiad  dicta  cxpeditrone. 

"  3.  Item  se  per  altezza  de  argme  o  por  forte^/a  de  loco  et  di  site  nuri 
si  pottesse  m  la  obsidione  de  una  terra  usfire  lomcio  delle  bomharde  :  ho 
modo  di  ruinare  ogni  roccia  o  altia  fortezza,  ee  gia  non  fuHse  fondati 
wliaxo. 
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W4>  Ho  anchora  modi  de  bombarde  commodissime  et  facili  ad  poriare: 
et  cum  quelle  butUre  minuti  di  tempesta  *  et  cum  el  fumo  de  quella  dan  do 
grande  spavento  A\  uiimico  cum  grave  auo  danno  et  cnnfusione 

"5.  Item  ho  modi  per  cave  et  vie  btrettu  e  ilu-torte  iicte  senz'alnino 

itrepito  per  venire  ad  uno  certo che  bisogiussc  pas&aie  sotto  fosai  o 

alcuno  fiume. 

*e  6.  Item  ratio  earn  copeiti  sicun  ed  moffensibili :  e  quali  entrantlc 
mtra  re  Jimmici  cum  suo  aitighen  non  e  si  grande  multituilme  di  gente 
daime  che  mm  rompessmo  et  dietio  a  questi  poterranno  seguire  fantene 
assai  mlesi  e  senza  alchuno  impedimento. 

;t  7.  Item  otcorrendo  di  bisogno,  faro  bombarde,  mortari  et  patssovolanti 
di  bellissime  e  utih  forme,  fora,  del  comutie  uao. 

f'8.  Dove  mancassi  le  opeia/ione  delle  bombarde,  componero  hnccole 
mangham,  tnbuchi,  et  altn  instrumenti,  di  muabile  efficacia  et  fora  del  usato 
et  in  somma,  secondo  la  varieta  de1  casi,  compnnero  vane  et  infinite  cose  da 
offenders. 

"0  Et  quando  accadesse  essere  in  mare,  ho  modi  de'molti  instrurnenti 
actissmiida  offendere  et  defendere  :  et  navih  chefaranno  resistentia  al  trarre 
de  omni  gros&iasima  bombard  a  .  et  polveii  o  tumi. 

"10,  In  tempo  di  pace  credo  satisiare  bemsssimo  n  paragnni  de  omni 
altro  in  aichitettura,  m  composizione  di  edifiui  et  puhhci  et  pnvati .  et  in 
conducere  aqua  da  una  loco  ad  uu  altro. 

"Item  conduct-To  in  sculptura  de  marmore  di  bron-zo  et  di  teira  ; 
simihter  in  pictura  cio  che  si  possa  fare  ad  paragone  de  omni  altro  et  sia 
chi  vole. 

"  An  cot  a  si  poter&  daie  opera  al  cavallo  di  bron/o  che  sara  gloria  immor- 
tale  et  etemo  (more  della  fehce  memoria  del  Sre.  vostro  Padre.,  et  de  la 
mclyta  Casa  Sforzesca 

"Et  se  alcbune  dc  le  snpra  clicte  cose  ad  alchuno  paressino  imposaibili  et 
mf.ictibih,  me  ne  offero  paiatissimo  ad  farne  expenmento  in  el  vostro  parco, 

0  in  qual  loco  piacera  a  Vostra  Excellentia,  ad  la  quale  umilmente  quanto 
piu  posao  me  raciomando,  etc.'1 

"  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  SIGNOU, 

"  Ha\m/r  seen  and  sufficiently  considered  the  worts  of  all  those  who 
repute  themselves  to  be  masters  and  inventors  of  instruments  for  war,  and 
found  that  the  form  and  operation  of  these  works  aie  in  no  way  different 
from  those  in  common  use,  I  permit  myself,  without  seeking  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  any  other,  to  make  known  to  vour  Excellency  the  secrets 

1  have  discovered,  at  the  same  time  offering,  with  fitting  opportunity,  and 
at  your  good  pleasure,  to  perform  all  those  things  which,  for  the  presentf  I 
will  but  briefly  note  below 

<f  1  I  have  a  method  of  constructing  very  light  and  portable  bridges,  to  be 
used  in  the  pursuit  of,  or  retreat  fiom,  the  enemy,  with  others  of  a  stronger 
sort,  proof  ag.iinst  fire  or  force,  and  easy  to  fix  or  remove  I  ha\e  also 
means  for  burning  and  destroying  those  of  the  enemy. 

*(  2.  For  the  service  of  sieges,  I  am  prepared  to  remove  the  water  from 
the  ditches,  and  to  make  an  infinite  variety  of  fascines,  scahng-laddeis,  &CM 
with  engines  of  other  kinds  proper  to  the  purposes  of  a  siege. 

"  3  If  the  height  of  the  defences  or  the  strength  of  the  position  shouM 
be  wch  that  the  place  cannot  be  effectually  bombarded,  I  have  othea 
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THE  VENETIAN  PAINTER,  GIOEGlONE,  OF  CASIELFRANCO, 

[BORN  U78,— DIED  1511,] 

AT  the  same  time  when  Florence  was  acquiring  so  much 
renown  from  the  works  of  Leonardo,  the  city  of  Venice 
obtained  no  small  glory  from  the  talents  and  excellence  of 
one  of  her  citizens,  by  whom  the  Bellini,  then  held  in  so 
much  esteem,  were  very  far  surpassed,  as  were  all  others 
who  had  practised  painting  up  to  that  time  in  that  city, 

means,  whereby  any  fortress  may  be  destroyed,  provided  it  be  not  founded 
on  stone. 

"4.1  have  also  moat  convenient  and  portable  bombs,  proper  for  throw- 
ing showers  of  small  missiles,  and  with  the  smoke  thereof  causing  great 
terror  to  the  enemy,  to  his  imminent  loss  and  confusion. 

"  J5.  By  means  of  excavations  made  without  noise,  and  forming  tortuous 

and  narrow  ways,  I  have  means  of  reaching  any  given (point]), 

even  though  it  be  necessary  to  pass  beneath  ditches  or  under  ft  nver. 

*'  6.  I  can  also  construct  covered  waggons,  secure  and  indestructible, 
which,  entering  among  the  enemy,  will  break  the  strongest  bodies  of  men; 
and  behind  these  the  infantry  can  follow  in  safety  and  without  impedi- 
ment. 

"  7.  I  can,  if  needful,  also  make  bombs,  mortars,  and  field-pieces  of 
beautiful  and  useful  shape,  entirely  different  from  those  in  common  use. 

"  8.  Where  the  use  of  bombs  is  not  practicable,  I  can  make  crossbows, 
mangonels,  balistse,  and  other  machines  of  extraordinary  efficiency  and 
quite  out  of  the  common  way.  In  fine,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
shall  demand,  I  can  prepare  engines  of  offence  for  all  purposes. 

"  9.  In  case  of  the  conflict  having  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  I  have 
methods  for  making  numerous  instruments,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
vessels  that  shall  resist  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  bombs.  I  can  also 
make  powders  or  vapours  for  the  offence  of  the  enemy. 

tt  10.  In  time  of  peace,  I  behove  that  I  could  equal  any  other,  as  regards 
works  in  architect  me  I  can  prepare  designs  for  building,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  also  conduct  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

"Furthermore,  I  can  execute  works  in  sculpture,  marble,  bronze,  or 
term-cotta.  In  painting  also  I  can  do  what  may  be  done,  as  well  as  any 
other,  be  he  who  he  may. 

"  I  can  likewise  undertake  the  execution  of  the  bronz?  hnrse,  which  is  a 
monument  that  will  be  to  the  perpetual  glory  and  immortal  honour  of  my 
lord  your  father  of  happy  memory,  and  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Sf'owa. 

"  And  if  any  of  the  above-named  things  shall  seem  to  any  man  to  be 
impossible  and  impracticable,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  make  trial  of  them  in 
your  Excellency's  park,  or  m  whatever  other  place  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
command,  commending  myself  to  yci  with  all  possible  humility." 
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This  was  Giorgio,*  born  in  the  year  1478,  at  Castelfranco,f 
in  the  territory  of  Treviso,  and  at  the  time  when  Giovanni 
Mozzenigo,  brother  to  the  Doge  Piero  Mozzenigo,  had  him- 
self been  elected  Doge ;  Giorgio  was,  at  a  later  period,  called 
Giorgione,  as  well  from  the  character  of  his  person  as  for  the 
exaltation  of  his  mind :  he  was  of  extremely  humhle  origin, 
but  was  nevertheless  very  pleasing  in  manner,  and  most  esti- 
mable in  character  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Brought  up  in  Venice,  he  took  no  small  delight  in  love- 
passages,  and  in  the  sound  of  the  lute,  to  which  he  was  so 
cordially  devoted,  and  which  he  practised  so  constantly,  that 
he  played  and  sang  with  the  most  exquisite  perfection,  inso- 
much that  he  was,  for  this  cause,  frequently  invited  to 
musical  assemblies  and  festivals  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages4  Giorgione  selected  the  art  of  design,  which 
he  greatly  loved,  as  his  profession,  and  was  therein  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  that  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  her 
beauties ;  nor  would  he  ever  represent  any  object  in  his  works 
which  he  had  not  copied  from  the  life ;  so  entirely  was  ho 
subjugated  by  her  charms,  and  with  such  fervour  did  he 
imitate  them,  that  he  not  only  acquired  the  reputation  of 
having  excelled  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  of 
being  able  to  compete  with  those  who  were  then  work- 
ing in  Tuscany,  and  who  were  the  authors  of  the  modern 
manner. 

Giorgione  had  seen  certain  works  from  the  hand  of 
Leonardo,  which  were  pdnted  with  extraordinary  softness^ 
and  thrown  into  powerful  relief,  as  is  said,  by  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  shadows,  a  manner  which  pleased  him  so  much, 
that  he  ever  af  er  continued  to  imitate  it,  and  in  oil  painting 
approached  very  closely  to  the  excellence  of  his  model. §  A 

*  His  family  name  was  BAtbarelh.  Ridolil     Maramglie  dell  A>te,  &c. 

f  Vedelat-o,  another  ullage  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  disputes  with 
Caatelfianci)  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Giorgione,  but  he  is 
generally  called  Giorgione  nf  Castelfranco  — Ed  Flor.,  11)32-8. 

J  The  earlier  portion  of  this  artibt's  life,  omitted  bv  Vasan,  will  be  found 
in  Ridolfi,  Maravighe  dell*  arte.  He  was  brought  up  m  the  school  of  the 
Bellini,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  awaken  the  envy  of  his  master. 
For  various  details  and  certain  remarks  concerning  the  works  of  this  artist, 
lee  Kugler,  Gewhichte  der  Malerei. 

§  The  Vtnetum  writers  do  not  agree  with  Vasari  in  the  assertion  that 
Giorgione  aequnud  his  manner  from  the  works  of  Leonardo,  Lanzi  con* 
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Bealous  admirer  of  the  good  in  art,  Giorgione  alwayi 
selected  for  n*pr<wntation  tlic  most  beautiful  objects  that  he 
could  find,  and  these  he  tieatccl  in  the  most  varuul  manner: 
he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  highly  IVlicitou^s  qualities, 
and  gave  to  all  that  he  painted,  whether  in  oil  or  ft  cseo,  a 
degree  of  life,  softness,  and  harmony  (being  more  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  shadows),  which  caused  all  the  more 
eminent  artists  to  confess,  that  he  was  born  to  infiuse  spirit 
into  the  foims  of  painting,  and  they  admitted  that  he  copied 
the  freshness  of  the  living  form  mure  exactly  than  any  other 
painter,  not  of  Venice  only,  but  of  all  other  places. 

In  his  youth  Giorgione  painted,  in  Venice,  many  very 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous  portraits 
from  natme,  which  are  most  life-like  and  beautiful ;  of  this 
we  have  proof  in  three  heads  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
painted  in  oil  by  his  hand,  and  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Grimani,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia:  one 
of  these  represents  David  (and,  according  to  common  report, 
ia  a  portrait  of  the  master  himself);  he  has  long  locks, 
reaching  to  the  shoulders,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  time, 
and  the  colouring  is  so  fresh  and  animating,  that  the  face 
appears  to  be  rather  real  than  painted :  the  breast  is  covered 
\vith  armour,  as  is  the  arm,  with  which  he  holds  the  head  of 
Goliath.*  The  second  is  much  larger,  and  is  the  portrait  of 
a  man  taken  from  the  life ;  in  the  hand  this  figure  holds  the 
red  barett-cap  of  a  commander,  the  mantle  is  of  furs,  and 
beneath  it  appears  one  of  those  tunics,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  which  are  well  known ;  this  is  believed  to  represent 
some  leader  of  armies.  The  third  picture  is  a  Boy,  with 
luxuriant  curling  hair,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  imagination  can 
portray ;  these  works  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Giorgione,  and  no  less  than  his  deserts  was  the  esti 
mation  in  which  he  was  ever  held  by  that  great  patriarch, 

ciders  him  to  have  been  merely  excited,  by  the  fame  of  Leonardo,  to 
attempt  the  creation  of  a  new  style  (see  Histoiy,  &c.,  vol.  ri.  p.  134)  The 
manner  of  Giorgione  is  indeed  by  no  means  similar  to  that  of  Leonardo. — 
Ed.Fhr,  1832-8. 

*  There  is  a  picture  similar  to  that  here  described,  and  of  which  Ihc 
Bubject  IB  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Belvedere 
at  Vienna,— Kraft* 
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who  prized  his  abilities  highly,  and  constantly  treated  him 
with  infinite  kindness,  which  he  well  merited. 

In  Florence,  in  the  house  of  the  sons  of  Giovanni  Borghe- 
rini,  there  is  a  picture  by  the  hand  of  Giorgione,  the  portrait 
namely  of  the  above-named  Giovanni,  taken  when  he  was 
still  a  youth,  and  living  in  Venice ;  in  the  same  picture  is 
also  the  portrait  of  his  preceptor,  nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
two  heads  more  admirably  depicted,  whether  as  regards  the 
general  colouring  of  the  flesh  or  the  treatment  of  the  sha- 
dows. There  is  another  picture  by  the  same  master,  in  the 
palace  of  Anton  de'  Nobili;  this  represents  a  military  com- 
mander wearing  his  armour,  and  is  painted  with  great  force 
and  truth;  they  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  leaders  whom 
Consalvo  Ferrante  brought  with  him  to  Venice  when  he 
visited  the  Doge,  Agostino  Barberigo.  At  that  time,  as  is 
reported,  Giorgione  took  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Consalvo 
himself,  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  insomuch  that  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  picture,  and  this 
Consalvo  took  away  with  him  |  Giorgione  painted  many 
other  most  admirable  portraits,  which  are  dispersed  through 
various  parts  of  Italy,  among  them  is  that  of  Leonardo 
Loredano,  painted  at  the  time  when  he  was  Doge:  this  I 
saw  sot  forth  to  view  on  Ascension  day,}  when  I  almost 
believed  myself  to  behold  that  most  illustrious  prince  him- 
self. Another  of  these  fine  works  is  at  Faenza,  in  the  house 
of  Giovanni  da  Castel  of  Bologna,  an  excellent  engraver  of 
cameos  and  gems:  it  was  painted  for  Giovanni's  father-in-law, 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  most  admirable  work;  the  colours  are 

*  Vasari  here  neglects  to  mention  one  of  the  most  important  of  Gior- 
gione's  works,  because  he  attributes  it  to  Jacopo  Palraa,  in  whose  life  he 
'descnbcs  it  with  high  encomium.  This  is  the  Tempest  which  was  miracu- 
lously stilled  by  the  SS.  Marco,  Niccol6,  and  Giorgio,  a  picture  formerly  in 
the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  but  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  the  Scuola 
having  been  suppressed  See  Kugler,  Geschichte  der  Maleiev.  One  of 
Giorgione's  finebt  works  is  described  by  Waagen,  Kuntfweike  und 
K'tinstler  tn  England,  as  "in  the  possession  of  Mr  Solly."  others  are  m  the 
Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan,  in  Dresden,  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery,  Venice, 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  and  the  Uffiz],  in  Florence,  and  in  other  collections. — 
See  Zanetti,  ut  sitpia,  for  various  details  resjecting  the  works  of  Giorgione, 

t  The  fate  of  these  pictures  is  unknown. 

j  wlt  was,  most  probably,  in  Venice  that  Vasari  sw  this  picture 
exhibited,"  remarks  the  German  Editor,  "s.nee  he  uses  toe  Venetian  form 
*t  m  speaking  of  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension." 
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blent  with  such  perfect  harmony,  that  one  would  rather 
suppose  it  to  be  in  relief  than  a  painting. 

Gioigionc  found  much  pleasure  in  fresco-painting,  and, 
among  other  works  of  this  kind  undertaken  by  him,  was  one 
for  the  Soranzo  Palace,  which  is  situate  on  the  Piazza  di 
San  Paolo :  here  he  painted  the  entire  facade,  on  which,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  representation  of  various  historical  events, 
or  of  many  fanciful  stories,  there  is  an  oil-painting,  executed 
on  the  plaster,  which  has  enduied  the  action  of  rain,  sun,  and 
wind  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  preserves  its  freshness 
wholly  unimpaired.  In  the  same  place  there  is,  moreover,  a 
picture  of  Spring,  which  appears  to  me  to  he  one  of 
Giorgione's  best  works  in  fresco,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  this  painting  has  been  so  cruelly  injured  by 
time  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing 
which  FO  grievously  injures  fresco-paintings  as  do  the  south 
windvH,  and  this  they  do  more  particularly  when  the  work  ia 
in  tlio  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  since  they  then  always 
bring  with  them  a  saline  humidity  which  is  exceedingly 
noxious. 

In  the  year  1504,  there  happened  a  most  terrible  con- 
flagration at  the  Exchange,  or  Magazines  of  the  German 
Merchants,  near  the  bridge  of  the  Kialto,  whereby  the  build- 
ing was  entirely  consumed,  with  all  the  wares  contained  in  it, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  merchants.  The  Signoria  of  Venice 
thereupon  commanded  that  it  should  be  rebuilt,  with  in- 
creased convenience  for  those  who  used  it  or  dwelt  therein, 
all  which  was  speedily  commenced  with  great  magnificence, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  accomplished  in  a  style  of  infinite 
beauty  and  with  rich  decoration,  Giorgionc,  whose  fame 
had  constantly  extended,  was  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and 
received  a  commission  from  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
matter,  to  paint  the  building  in  fresco  of  various  colours, 
according  to  his  own  fancy;  provided  only  that  he  gave  proof 
of  his  ability,  and  produced  a  work  of  adequate  excellence, 
the  edifice  being  in  one  of  the  finest  sites,  and  commanding 
one  of  the  most  admirable  views  in  the  whole  city.*  Gior- 
gione  set  hand  to  the  work  accordingly,  but  thought  only 

*  The  fafade  looking  towards  the  canal  was  that  awarded  to  Giorgione; 
that  towards  the  bridge  was  decorated  by  Titian.  See  the  life  of  tha  latter, 
which  foiiows 
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of  executing  fanciful  figures,  calculated  for  the  display  of  his 
knowledge  in  art,  and  wherein  there  is,  of  a  truth,  neither 
arrangement  of  events  in  consecutive  order,  nor  even  single 
representations,  depicting  the  history  of  known  or  dis- 
tinguished persons,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what  they  mean, 
nor,  with  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  made,  could  I  ever 
find  any  one  who  did  understand,  or  could  explain  them  to 
me,  Here  there  is  a  man,  there  a  woman,  in  different 
attitudes ;  one  has  the  head  of  a  lion  beside  him,  near  another 
is  an  angel,  but  which  rather  resembles  a  Cupid,  so  that  one 
cannot  divine  what  it  all  means.  Over  the  door  which  leads 
to  the  store-rooms  for  the  wares,  a  seated  figure  of  a  woman 
is  depicted ;  she  has  the  head  of  a  dead  giant  at  her  feet,  as 
is  the  custom  in  representations  of  Judith,*  and  this  head 
she  is  raising  with  a  sword,  while  speaking,  at  the  same  time, 
to  a  figure  in  the  German  habit,  who  is  standing,  still  further 
beneath  her.  What  or  whom  this  figure  may  be  intended  to 
represent,  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  meant  for  a  figure  of  Germany ;  on  the  whole, 
however,  it  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  that  the  work  is  well 
composed,  and  that  the  artist  was  continually  adding  to  his 
acquirements :  there  are  certain  heads  and  other  portraits 
of  different  figures  in  this  work  which  are  extremely  well  de- 
signed, and  coloured  with  great  animation.  Giorgione  has  also 
laboured  throughout  to  maintain  the  utmost  fidelity  to  nature, 
nor  is  any  trace  of  imitation  to  be  discovered  in  the  manner. 
This  work  is  highly  extolled  in  Venice,  and  is  celebrated  not 
only  for  the  paintings  executed  by  Giorgione,  but  also  for 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  edifice  to  the  commerce  of 
the  merchants  and  for  its  utility  to  the  public.f 

Giorgione  likewise  executed  a  picture  of  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  while  he  ia  himself  dragged  along  by  a  Jew.  This 

*  The  Judith,  or  Germany,  or  whatever  else  this  figure  may  be  meant 
to  typify,  was  not  painted  by  Giorgione,  but  by  Titian,  under  whose  name 
it  is  engraved  by  Piccini. — Bottari.  [Giacomo  Picam,  a  Venetian  en 
graver  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  print  in  question  is  known  as  a 
Judith,  with  the  head  of  Holofernes  at  her  feet,  after  Titian.] 

^  The  Siroccos  and  salt  winds  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  these 
pictures.  Certain  fragments  of  them  were  published  in  1760  by  Zanetti, 
among  the  twenty  four  engravings  of  hia  Varie  pitture  a  fresco,  df*  prino* 
JNI/I  Maestn  Venexiani.—JSd.  Fhr»  1838, 
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work  was  subfct  queutly  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Rocco, 
whorti  it  ia  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  many  of  the 
faithful,  and  even  performs  miracles,  as  ia  frequently  seen.* 
This  master  laboured  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  a&,  (or  example, 
at  Castelfranco  and  in  March  of  Troviao.)  He  executed 
numerous  portraits  for  different  Italian  Princes,  and  many 
of  his  works  were  sent  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  as  speci- 
mens worthy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  if  Tuscany 
abounded  at  all  times  in  masters  of  eminence,  neither  were 
the  districts  beyond  the  mountains  altogether  abandoned  or 
wholly  forgotten  by  Heaven.];  It  is  related  that  Giorgione, 
being  in  conversation  with  certain  sculptors,  at  the  time  when 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio  was  engaged  with  hia  bronze  horse, 
these  artists  maintained  that,  since  Sculpture  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  various  aspects  in  one  sole  figure,  from  the  fact 
that  the  spectator  can  walk  round  it,  so  it  must,  on  this 
account,  be  acknowledged  to  surpass  painting,  which  could 
not  do  more  than  display  a  given  figure  in  one  particular 
aspect.  Giorgione,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  in 
one  picture  the  painter  could  display  various  aspects  without 
the  necessity  of  walking  round  his  work,  and  could  even 
display,  at  one  glance,  all  the  different  aspects  that  could  be 
presented  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  even  though  the  latter 
should  assume  several  attitudes,  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  sculpture  without  compelling  the  observer 
to  change  his  place,  so  that  the  work  is  not  presented  at  one 
view,  but  at  different  views.  He  declared,  further,  that  lie 
could  execute  a  single  figure  in  painting,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  the  front,  back,  and  profiles  of  both  sides  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  assertion  astonished  his  hearers  beyond 
all  measure,  but  the  manner  in  which  Giorgione  accomplished 
Ids  purpose  was  as  follows.  He  painted  a  nude  figure,  with 
its  back  turned  to  the  spectator,  and  at  the  feel  of  the  figure 
was  a  limpid  stream,  wherein  the  reflection  of  the  front  was 


*  Neither  ia  this  picture  by  Giorgione,  but  by  Titian,—  See 
Maramghe  dell1  Arle,  parti  ,  p.  141 

f  An  exceedingly  beautiful  picture  by  Giorgione  may  still  be  seen  ia 
Treviao,  a  Dead  Christ  namely.  It  is  at  the  Monte  di  rtefti,—  JStf, 
T/o»  ,  1838. 

t  Tuscany  could  at  that  time  boast  of  hpr  Leonardo  da,  Vinci  iu& 
Uioiuiel  Augelo  Buonarroti,—/^ 
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painted  with  the  utmost  exactitude:  on  one  side  was  a 
highly  burnished  corslet,  of  which  the  figure  had  divested 
itself,  and  wherein  the  left  side  was  reflected  perfectly,  every 
part  of  the  figure  being  clearly  apparent ;  and  on  the  other 
-side  was  a  mirror,  in  which  the  right  profile  of  the  nude 
form  was  also  exhibited.  By  this  beautiful  and  admirable 
fancy,  Giorgione  desired  to  prove  that  painting  is,  in  effect, 
the  superior  art,  requiring  more  talent  and  demanding  higher 
effort :  he  also  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  presenting  more 
at  one  view  than  is  practicable  in  sculpture.  The  work  wab, 
indeed,  greatly  commended  and  admired  as  both  ingenious 
and  beautiful. 

Giorgione  likewise  painted  the  portrait  of  Catering 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  fiom  the  life,  a  picture  which  I  foimerly 
saw  in  the  possession  of  the  illustrious  Messer  Giovanni 
Cornaro.  In  my  book  of  drawings,  also,  there  is  a  head 
painted  in  oil  by  his  hand,  wherein  he  has  portrayed  a 
German  of  the  Fugger  family,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  then  trading  in  Venice,  and  had  his  abode  at  the 
Fondaco,  or  Cloth  Magazine  of  the  Germans,  This  head  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  I  have,  besides,  in  my  possession 
other  sketches  and  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  this  master, 

While  Giorgione  was  thus  labouring  to  his  own  honom 
and  that  of  his  country,  he  was  also  much  in  society,  and  de- 
lighted his  many  friends  with  his  admirable  performance  in 
music.  At  this  time  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who  returned 
hi&  affection  with  equal  warmth,  and  they  were  immeasurably 
devoted  to  each  other.  But  in  the  year  1511  it  happened 
that  the  lady  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  when  Giorgione 
also,  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  and  continuing  his 
accustomed  visits,  was  also  infected  by  the  disease,  and  that 
with  so  much  violence  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  passed  to 
another  life.*  This  event  happened  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age ,  not  without  extreme  grief  on  the  part  of 

*  There  is  no  mention  of  any  plague  prevailing  in  Venice  during  the 
rear  151 1,  and,  according  to  Eidolfi,  the  death  of  Giorgione  was  caused  by 
despair  at  the  infidelity  of  the  lady  here  alluded  to,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  disciple  Pietro  Luzzo,  of  Feltre,  called  Zarato,  or  Zarotto  by  vhjm 
her  affection  had  been  estranged  from  him.  Lana,  ut  supra,  vol.  u,  p,136j 
believes  this  Pietro  Luzzo  to  be  the  Morto  da  Feltre,  whose  life  Yauan 
gives  us  in  the  following  pages. 

VOL.  n. 
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hia  many  friends,  to  whom  lie  was  endeared  by  his  excellent 
qualities ;  it  was  also  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  world,  thug 
prematurely  deprived  of  his  talents.  Amidst  these  regrets 
there  was,  however,  the  consolation  of  knowing  thai  Giorgi- 
one  had  left  behind  him  two  worthy  disciples  and  excellent 
masters  in  Sebastiano,  a  Venetian,  who  was  afterwards  & 
Monk  of  the  Piombo  in  Rome,  and  Titian  del  Cadore,*  who 
not  only  equalled,  but  even  surpassed  him  greatly  Of  both 
these  artists  we  propose  to  speak  in  the  proper  place,  and 
will  then  fully  describe  the  honour  and  advantage  which  tli« 
art  has  derived  from  them,f 


THE  PAINTER,  ANTONIO  DA  CQRREGGIO. 
[BOBN  1494— DIED  1534.] 

I  AM  not  willing  to  depart  hastily  from  the  land  wherein  our 
great  mother  Nature,  that  she  might  not  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality, presented  to  the  world  extraordinary  men,  of  the  same 
kind  wherewith  she  had  for  so  many  years  adorned  Tuscany. 
Among  the  masters  of  this  vicinity,  then,  and  one  endowed 
with  an  exalted  and  most  admirable  genius,  was  Antonio 
da  Correggio,J  an  excellent  painter,  who  acquired  the  new 

*  Titian  was  not  the  disciple  of  Giorgione,  but  his  fellow  student  rather, 
under  the  Belling  and  subsequently  Ins  follower  in  the  new  manner.  But 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  Giorgione,  had  he  lived,  might  luve  disputed 
the  palm  of  excellence  with  Titian  himself;  seeing  what  was  accomplished 
by  him  who  died  at  thirty-four,  what  might  he  not  have  done  had  he 
approached  the  age  to  which  Titian  attained.— JSrf.  Ftw,,  1 832-B. 

f  Among  the  disciples  of  Giorgione  were  nlao  Giovanni  da  Udme  ar4 
Francesco  Torbido,  of  Verona  :  his  more  distinguished  imitators  wen 
Jacopo  Talma,  Paris  Bordone,  and  others  of  less  eminence. 

t  Antonio  Allegn,  of  Correggio,  was  born  in  a  city  ao  name-d,  in  tho 
Duchy  of  Modena.  He  was  the  son  of  Pellegrmo  AHegn,  and  of  Bernar 
dina  Piazzoli,  called  Degh  Aromam.  The  very  name  of  this  great  master, 
was  long  involved  in  obscurity,  and  Vasari  was  the  first  who  attempted  hia 
bwgraphy,  which  is,  however,  exceedingly  meagre,  and  not  without  errors. 
It  is  true  that  his  defects  and  omissions  have  been  subsequently  rectified 
<wd  supplied,  to  acme  extent,  by  Yasari  himself,  m  the  Life  of  Giiolamo  d* 
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manner  to  such  complete  perfection  that,  in  a  few  years, 
favoured  as  he  was  by  nature  and  advanced  by  diligent 
study,  he  became  a  most  remarkable  and  excellent  artist. 
Of  a  timid  and  anxious  disposition,  he  subjected  himself  to 
severe  and  continual  labours  in  his  art  for  the  support  of  hia 
family,  which  he  found  an  oppressive  burthen,*  and  though 
disposed  by  nature  towards  everything  good,  he,  nevertheless, 
afflicted  himself  more  than  was  reasonable  by  resisting  the 
pressure  of  those  passions  by  which  man  is  most  commonly 
assailed.  In  the  exercise  of  his  art,  Antonio  betrayed  the 
melancholy  attributed  to  his  disposition  ;f  but,  devoted  to 
the  labours  of  his  vocation,  he  was  a  zealous  inquirer  into  all 
the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  calling  he  had  chosen.  Of 
his  success  we  have  proof  in  a  vast  multitude  of  figures 
executed  by  his  hand  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma :  they  are 
painted  in  fresco,  and  finished  with  much  care.  These 
pictures  are  in  the  great  cupola  of  the  church,  and  the  fore- 
shortenings  are  managed  with  extraordinary  ability,  as  the 
spectator,  regarding  the  work  from  below,  perceives,  to  his 
admiring  astonishment.! 

Correggio  was  the  first  in  Lombardy  who  commenced  the 
execution  of  works  in  the  modern  manner,  and  it  is  thought 
that  if  he  had  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 

Carpi,  as  well  as  by  many  other  writers,  among  whom  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Pungileom,  Memone  stonche  di  Antonio  Attegn  dello  il  Correggio,  3  vok, 
Parma,  1817;  Mengs,  Memone  concernenti  let  vita  e  le  opere  di  Antonio 
Attegn,  &c.;  also  Lanzi,  ut  supra,  vol.  11.  p.  374,  et  seq,,  English  edition, 
with  Brjiin,  Dictionary  of  Painter  and  Engravers,  whose  compendium  la 
a  very  satisfactory  one,  The  German  reader  will  find  valuable  details  in 
Fiorillo,  Gesckichte  der  Malereim  Italian.  Fussli,  Kunstlct  -Lexicon,  &c,; 
also  in  Hirt,  Kimstbemeikungen,  Sec.;  and  Forster,  Bnefe  uber  Maleret* 

*  Later  writers  prove  that  Correggio  was  not  so  poor  as  might  be 
inferred  from  these  words.  He  is  said  to  have  given  his  sister  a  dowry  of 
a  hundred  ducats  on  her  marriage,  and  to  have  bought  lands,  which  he 
afterwards  left  to  his  children. — See  Pungileoni,  itt  supra. 

t  The  German  commentator,  Schorn,  remarks  that,  as  Vasari  somewhat 
lightly  accuses  Pietro  Perugmo  of  irrehgion,  of  which  we,  nevertheless,  find 
to  trace  in  his  life  and  conduct,  so  does  he  here  describe  Correggio  aa  a 
melancholy  and  laborious  painter,  while  the  works  of  that  master  give  con- 
stant evidence  of  a  cheerful  spirit  and  of  a  facility  which  overcomes  all 
difficulty,  without  any  undue  effort.  See  German  Translation,  vol.  hi. 
Fart  u  p,  62. 

$  Of  this  work  Vasari  speaks  more  precisely,  and  with  the  eulogfo  TO 
justly  its  due,  in  the  life  of  Girolamo  da  Carpi. 
DD  S 
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Lombanly  and  visited  Rome,*  lie  would  have  performed 
wonders,  nay,  would  have  given  a  dangerous  rival  to  many 
nrho,  in  his  day,  were  called  great  artihts,  Be  this  as  it  may, 
lis  works,  being  what  they  are,  although  he  had  never  seen 
those  of  antiquity,  |  nor  was  even  acquainted  with  the 
best  works  of  the  modern  masters ,  it  necessarily  folloTs  that 
if  he  had  studied  these  woiks  he  would  have  materially  im- 
proved his  own,  and,  pioeeeding  from  good  to  better,  would 
have  attained  to  the  highest  summit  of  exeellenee  We  may, 
indeed,  allirm  with  certainty  that  no  arti&l  has  handled  the 
colours  more  effectually  than  himself,  nor  has  any  painted 
with  a  more  charming  manner,  or  "iven  a  more  perfect  relief 
to  his  figures,  so  exquisite  wsih  the  softness  of  the  carnations 
from  his  hand,  so  attractive  the  grace  with  which  he  finished 
his  works.  In  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  before  mentioned, 
Antonio  painted  two  large  pictures  in  oil :  in  one  of  these 
among  other  things  is  a  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ,  which 
has  been  very  highly  extolled.;]  In  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  city,  he  painted  a  tribune  in  fresco, 
and  in  this  work  he  depicted  Our  Lady  ascending  into 
Heaven,  amidst  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  saints. §  It  appears  almost  impossible  that  the 
fancy  of  man  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  a  work  such  as 
this  is,  much  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  execute  it  with 
the  hand,  so  extraordinary  is  its  beauty,  so  graceful  the  flow 


*  The  question  whether  Corregyio  did  or  did  not  visit  Rome  has  been 
much  contested,  but  those  who  nuintam  th.it  ho  dirl  not  arc  now  in  the 
ascendant  ^Sce  Lanzi,  ut  supia,  vol  11  p.  307,  ct  wq. 

f  Antonio  may  have  acquired  the  mdiments  of  IHH  art  from  his  paternal 
uncle,  Loienzo  Allegri,  and  fiom  Antonio  Dcrtololti,  painters  of  no  great 
account  in,  Correggio,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  the  most  valuable  aid 
afforded  to  him  from  Andrea  and  Francesco  Mantegmi,  in  whoso  work* 
shops,  and  in  that  of  Begarelh,  of  Modena,  to  which  dlao  lie  hud  access, 
he  must  have  found  casts  and  drawings  from  the  antique  in  sufficient 
abundance. 

.  J  The  second  of  these  pictuiea  represents  the  martyrdom  of  San  Phicido, 
Both  were  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Monks,  They  are  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  ot  Parma.— JM*  Flor,t 
1838. 

« §  In  the  year  1587,  the  greater  part  of  these  paintings  were  destroyed, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  chonj  but  one  portion  of  the  work,  the 
group  containing  the 'Madonna  that  IB,  was  presmed,  and  was  placed  in 
theKoyai  Library, -.Ed,  Ftor.9 1832  8. 
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of  tlie  draperies,  so  exquisite  the  expression  whirh  the 
master  luis  given  to  the  tigui  es.  Some  of  the  sketches  of 
them  tire  m  the  book  of  designs  to  which  we  not  uufiequently 
refer;  they  are  drawn  by  Correggio  himself  in  red  chalk, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  kind  ot  fiieze,  wherein  there  arc 
figures  of  beautiful  children,  and  other  oinamental  forma, 
with  which  the  master  adorned  that  work,  some  of  them 
Leing  varied  and  fanciful  representations  of  sacrifices,  after 
the  manner  of  the  antique  *  And,  of  a  truth,  if  Antonio 
had  not  finished  his  works  so  admirably  as  we  see  that  he  did, 
his  drawings  (although  they  have  merit  in  the  manner,  with 
a  grace  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  practised  hand  of  a 
master)  would  scarcely  have  obtained  him  that  reputation 
among  artists  which  he  has  derived  from  his  truly  excellent 
works.  The  art  of  design  is  so  difficult  and  has  so  many 
ramifications,  that  an  artist  not  unfrequently  finds  himself 
incapable  of  perfectly  mastering  all.  Some,  for  example, 
have  drawn  most  admirably,  but  have  betrayed  certain  im- 
perfections in  their  colouring ;  others  have  colouied  wonder- 
fully, but  have  not  diawn  with  equal  success  All  this 
depends  on  the  judgment  exorcised  in  youth,  and  the  amount 
of  practice  bebtowed  by  one  on  drawing,  by  another  on 
colouring ;  but  all  must  be  acquired  before  the  work  can  be 
conducted  perfectly  to  its  desired  completion,  that,  namely, 
of  colouring  finely  what, has  been  well  diawn,  To  Correggio 
belongs  the  great  praise  of  having  attained  the  highest  point 
of  perfection  in  colouring,  whether  his  works  were  executed 
in  oil  or  in  fresco.  For  the  church  of  San  Francesco, 
belonging  to  the  Barefooted  Friars  in  that  city  (Parma),  he 
painted  an  Annunciation  in  fiesco,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
beauty:  insomuch  that  when  it  afterwards  became  needful 
to  demolish  the  wall,  in  the  course  of  certain  changes  required 
in  the  building,  those  friars  caused  that  part  whereon  the 

*  These  diawings  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  eaihest  of  Cor- 
reggio's  fresco-paintings  w  Parma,  and  of  which  Vasan  makes  no  unention. 
The  work  WAS  executed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo, 
and  by  command  of  the  then  Abbess,  Donna  Giovanna,  of  Pincenza.  The 
subjects,  which  are  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  were 
•elected  by  the  learned  Giorgio  Anselmi,  who  had  a  daughter  in  the 
convent.  The  principal  group  represents  Diana  returning  from  the  Chase. 
For  minute  deiuls,  see  Pitture  di  Antonio  Allegn  ecistenti  in  Parma  nti 
Monastei  10  di  San  Paolo,  &c, ;  Parma,  1800. 
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painting  was  executed  to  be  bound  round  by  woodwork 
secured  with  irons,  and,  cutting  it  away  by  littlis  and  little, 
they  saved  their  picture,  and  aftenvaids  cau^il  it  to  be  built 
into  a  more  secure  place  in  another  part  01*  thi'ir  i on\ent.* 

Over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Parma,  Corrcggio 
depicted  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Child  in  her  arms. 
This  is  a  picture  of  astonishing  beauty,  tin*  exquisite  colour- 
ing of  which  ha*i  obtained  thn  master  iuiinite  pr.u-e  and 
honour  from  such  strangers  and  traveller^  as  have  heen  no 
other  of  his  works  than  this  fresco.)  In  S.int'  Antonio  also, 
a  church  of  the  same  city,  our  artist  paint*  d  a  pu  tin  e  wherein 
there  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  Santa  Marui  Maildalena: 
near  them  is  a  boy,  representing  a  little  angel,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  who  is  smiling  so  naturally  that  all  who  look  on 
lira  are  moved  to  smile  also ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  however 
melancholy  his  temperamcnl,  who  can  behold  him  without 
feeling  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  I*  the  same  picture  there 
is  also  a  figure  of  San  Giiolamo,  which  i»  painted  in  a  manner 
80  admirable  and  so  astonishing,  that  painters  extol  the 
colouring  as  something  wonderful,  affirming  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  paint  better.} 

Antonio  executed  various  pictures  and  paintings  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  many  nobles  of  Lombardy ;  among  others  of 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  two  painted  in  Mantua,  foi  the 
Duke  Federigo  II.,  who  sent  them  to  the  Emperor,  a  piescnt 

*  This  picture  was  not  executed  for  tho  church  of  the  Barefooted 
Friars,  but  for  that  of  the  Annunciation  at  the  C.ipo  'Ii  PoruV  It  was 
removed,  by  command  of  Pier  Lui^i  Farm'se",  tn  the  inner  vuHtihulL'Jmt  has 
suffered  much  from  humidity  and  the  saline  <?fflore>«cikncL'  of  tin?  wall 

t  This  picture,  called  the  JMUdonna  dclU  Scula,  was  painted  m  a 
chamber  of  the  Porta  Komuna,  bat,  in  the  year  15,54,  A  small  church  was 
built  at  that  place  from  reject  to  that  figure  of  Our  Lady.  This  being 
deshoycd  in  181?,  the  painting  was  then  removed  to  tho  Academy  of  tho 
Fine  Arts. 

£  An  Italian  commentator  informs  us  that  the  San  Girolamo,  called  also 
The  Day,  was  on  the  point  of  being  fold  to  the  King  <>t  Portugal,  hut  the 
government  of  Parma  intervened  and  saved  Italy  front  this  additional  spoli- 
ation. It  in  now  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arlu,  in  th.it  city  Mengs 
considers  this  work  among  the  beat  performed  hy  C  orr^ggio :  it  wag 
engraved  by  B-obert  Strange,  and  m<  ro  recently  by  Mauro  Gamlolh,  The 
San  Girolamo  was  amon*  the  pictures  transported  to  Parv»  by  Napoleon, 
but  was  restored  in  1314.— See  Algarotti,  Letters  aopra  la 
Leghorn,  1765. 
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truly  worthy  of  such  a  prince.*  These  works  having"  been 
seen  by  Giulio  Romano,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  be- 
held colouring  executed  with  equal  perfection.  One  of  them 
was  a  nude  figure  of  Leda,  the  other  a  Venus,  painted  with 
so  much  softness,  and  with  shadows  so  admirably  treated,  that 
the  carnations  did  not  seem  painted  but  to  be  truly  the  living 
flesh.  In  one  of  these  pictures  was  a  beautiful  Landscape  ; 
in  this  respect  there  was  indeed  no  Lombard  who  could 
surpass  Correggio,  he  painted  the  hair  moreover  so  admirably 
as  to  colour,  and  so  delicately  as  to  distinctness  and  finish, 
that  nothing  better  could  possibly  be  seen.  There  were  be- 
sides Cupids  trying  their  arrows  on  a  stone,  these  weapons 
being  formed  with  much  judgment  of  lead  and  gold.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  imparted  an  added  charm  to  this  picture  of 
the  Venus,  was  an  exceedingly  bright  and  limpid  stream 
running  amidst  pebbles  and  bathing  the  feet  of  the  goddess, 
but  scarcely  concealing  any  part  of  them,  so  that  the  sight 
of  their  delicate  whiteness  almost  dazzled  the  eyes  beholding 
them  |  For  these  works  Antonio  certainly  merited  all  praise 
and  honour  during  his  life,  and  well  deserved  to  be  cele- 
brated both  by  word  and  in  writings  with  the  utmost  glory 
after  his  death.  Correggio  painted  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
also  in  Modena,  and  this  work  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
all  painters,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  best  picture  possessed 
by  that  city.J  In  Bologna  likewise,  there  is  a  work  by 
Antonio,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Ercolani,  one  of  the  noble 
families  of  that  place;  the  subject  of  this  painting  is  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden,  a  very  beautiful 
thing.  §  Another  admirable  and  delightful  work  by  Antonio 

*  We  learn  from  Mengs  that  these  pictures,  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whose  son  Louis 
they  were  destroyed. 

f  The  second  of  these  pictures  is  said  to  be  not  Venus,  hut  Danae.  It 
IB  now  in  the  Bor^hese  Gallery,  in  Rome. 

J  Vasan  m  supposed  here  to  be  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  St  Cathe- 
rine, to  which  he  iurther  alludes  in  the  life  of  Girolamo  da  Carpi.  This 
painting  was  presented  bv  Correggio  to  his  sister  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  It  ih  now  m  Pans.  A  ver  beautiful  tepliea  of  this  work  is  m 
the  pnsacsiuon  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

$  From  ihe  Ercolani  family  thia  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Aldohuindmi,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  one  of  the  Ludovisio  iamily. 
It  was  Mihsequontly  taken  into  Spain,  hut  is  eitid  to  be  RDW  m  England 
ind  in  tne  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,— 
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was  formerly  at  Reggio;  but  no  long  tun?  since,  Messcr 
Luciano  Pallavicino,  a  great  admner  of  fine  paintings,  pass- 
ing thiough  thai  place,  happened  to  sec  t,lie  picture,  and 
without  regard  to  the  coht  thereof  scoured  it  as  one  who 
had  bought  some  precious  jewel,  and  disptV.chcd  it  lo  his 
house  in  Genoa.*  In  the  bame  city  of  Ri'ggio  there  is  a 
picture  by  this  master,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Biith  of 
Christ;  in  thus  woik,  the  light  proceeding  fiom  the  person 
of  the.  divine  Child  throws  its  splendour  on  the  shepherds 
and  around  all  the  figures  who  are  contemplating  the  infant ; 
many  other  beautiful  thoughts  are  made  manifest  by  our 
artist  in  this  picture,  among  others  is  one,  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  who.  desiring  to  look  fixedly  at  the 
Saviour,  is  not  able  with  her  moital  wight  to  endure  the 
glory  of  his  divinity,  which  appears  to  cast  its  raya  full  on 
her  figure;  she  is  tnerefbie  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand: 
all  this  is  so  admirably  expressed  that  it  seems  quite  wonder- 
ful, f  Over  the  cabin  wherein  the  divine  Child  is  laid,  there 
hovers  a  choir  of  angels  singing,  and  so  exquisitely  painted, 
that  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  showered  down  from 
Heaven  than  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  painter.  In  the 
same  city  there  is  a  small  picture  by  Correggio,  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  which  is  one  of  the  mobt  extraordinaiy  and 
most  beautiful  of  his  works  ;  the  figures  are  small,  the 
Bubject  Christ  in  the  Gaiden,  the  tune  chosen  being  night, 
and  the  angel  appearing  to  the  Sa\iour  illumines  Ins  person 
with  the  splendour  of  his  rays,j  an  effect  displayed  with  so 

*  B  Tt  is  difficult,"  leroarks  an  Italian  annotitni,  "  to  decide  what  woik 
is  here  meant,  binee  the  anbji'cl  is  not  mentwned."  In  the  year  1/>0,>,  the 
General  Count  Isidore  Lecelu  aflumi'd  himself  to  he  in  pubst'tAion  of  the 
woik  in  question,  but  on  what  ground  he  based  his  protoiibions  to  know- 
ledge on  the  buliject,  we  arc  not  inimmcd. 

f  (t  It  is,  indeed,  a  tiue  maivel,  this  exquisite  pii'tun*,"  observes  an 
admuiiija;  coraoientatoi.  The  work  in  question  ib  tlie  cclohhitcd  Notte,  ono 
ot  the  gDniB,  as  our  leaders  will  lumcmbcr,  of  the  Koyal  (J.illery  o 
Drebdon. 

J  The  judicious  and  eloquent  wiitcr  Mcngs,  rtcscnbiiifl;  tlu«  picture,  and 
speaking  of  it  <is  one  of  tlie  puncipal  tioa^uus  nf  the  1'ulace  in  Madrid, 
remwks  that 4I  The  light  emanating  fiom  tlie  conntetunc'C  of  the  Saviour 
illummatea  nil  the  scene,  he  hmibelf  jccpivmg  his  hglit  from  fti>ovo,  o> 
directly  from  henven,  and  reflecting  it  on  the  «iu#ol  wlm  ruceivea  it  from  hif 
person."  This  deposition  of  the  light,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Montaru, 
**)«  tiuly  poetical;  nfiy,  subhuie." 
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much  truth  that  nothing  better  could  be  either  imagined  or 
expressed  ;  on  A  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  seen 
the  three  Apostles  lying  asloep  the  sh  ido\v  of  tlie  eminence 
ou  which  the  Saviour  is  in  piayer  Hills  over  tlie&i1  (iguies, 
impairing  to  them  a  dcgiuc  oi1  force  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  adequately  to  describe  iu  words.  In  tlie  further 
distance  is  aliact  of  couutiy  over  which  the  day  la  just 
breaking,  and  fjom  one  Mile  appiuauheh  Judas  with  boldiVrs. 
Notwithstanding  its  minute  size,  this  work  is  admirably 
conceived,  and  so  finely  executed  that  no  woik  of  the  kind 
can  Ix'ai  comparison  with  it}  whether  as  to  the  beauty  and 
depth  of  thought  appaient  in  the  picture,  or  the  patience  with 
which  it  has  been  treated.* 

01*  the  \\oiks  of  this  artist  much  more  might  be  said,  but 
since  every  tiring  he  has  done  is  held  to  be  as  something 
divine,  among  the  most  eminent  masters  of  our  calling,  1  will 
not  expatuite  further.  |  I  have  made  many  efforts  to  obtain 
his  portrait,  but  he  never  took  it  himself,  nor  ever  had  it 
taken  by  othei^  seeing  that  he  lived  much  in  retirement  ;  I 
have  thi'iofuri1  not  been  able  to  procure  it.|  Correggio  was 
indeed  a  prison  who  held  himself  in  but  veiy  slight  esteem, 
nor  could  hu  e,\cn  persuade  himself  that  he  knew  any  thing 
satisfactorily  respecting  his  art  ;  peiceivmg  its  difficulties, 
ha  could  not  give  himself  credit  for  approaching  the  perfec- 

*  Scanni'lli,  MnotfO-imo  ddfa  Pittura,  Ccsena,  16^7,  relates  that 
Correct)  guvi*  tins  piulure  to  an  apothucaiy  in  pa-uncut  of  a  hill  amount- 
ing to  some  lour  oi  five  scudi.  It  was  after  wards  sold  to  the  Count  Puro 
Ywcimti  rnr  four  hundred  aiudi.  At  a  later  peiiod  the  work  became  the 
propcit)  <»i  the  King  of  Spam;  and  we  tind  it  further  i  elated  that  after  the 
battle  of  \  iiton.i  it  \v,is  found,  with  other  valuable  pictuieb,  on  the  imperial 
of  Joac'ph  Jiui)n,tiurte\H  carnage,  hy  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Wunxi'Hi  Kwtohferfa,  &LC.,  ded,ires  it  with  tiuth  to  be  now  m  posses- 
won  of  the  duke,  to  whom  it  was,  m  fkt,  presented  by  Feidmand  VII,  of 
Spain.  There  IH  a  uytmt  of  this*  picture  in  our  National  G.illeiy. 

f  In  tlui  Untwh  Museum  the  reader  wiil  find  a  complete  series  of 


. 

At  ii  Inter  period  many  poitiaits  were  dispersed  about  as  those  of 
oritwo,  hut  they  arc,  lor  the  moit  p<ut,  notoriously  apurious,  aa,  fos 
example,  is  that  given  hy  Bottau:  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  tha 
bead  painted  by  Gambia,  near  the  puncipal  dooi  of  the  cathedral  of 
Parma,  is  the  true  likent-su  of  Coneggio,  wnce  Gambaradid  not  live  till 
long  alter  the  presumed  ordinal  of  this  work,—  See  Lanzi,  ut  supra.  Sw 
ui»o  Fiorillo,  GcschivMt  der  Materei,  &.c. 
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tion  to  which  he  would  so  fair,  have  seen  it  carried :  he  was 
a  man  who  contented  himself  with  very  little,  and  always 
lived  in  the  manner  of  a  good  Christian* 

The  carea  of  his  family  caused  Antonio  to  he  very 
sparing;,  insomuch  that  he  ultimately  heoame  exceedingly 
penurious  f  On  this  subject  it  is  related,  that  being  at 
Paniuu  and  having  there  received  a  payment  of  sixty  scudi, 
the  sum  was  given  to  him  in  copper  money,  which  he, 
desiring  to  carry  it  to  Correggio  for  some  particular  demand, 
loaded  himself  withal ;  he  then  set  forward  on  foot  for  his 
home,  t  The  heat  being  very  great  at  the  time,  Antonio 
suffered  much  from  the  burning  sun,  and  sought  to  refresh 
himself  by  drinking  water,  but  a  raging  fever  compelled  him 
to  take  to  his  bed,  and  from  this  he  never  raised  his  head 
again,  but  departed  from  this  life  to  another,  being  then  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  or  thereabout. 

His  pictures  were  executed  towards  the  year  1512,  and 
the  art  derived  great  benefit  from  his  labours,  seeing  that 
the  colour*  were  handled  by  him  in  the  manner  of  a  true 
master,  and  that  the  Lombards  were  induced  by  his  example 
to  open  their  eyes :  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  painting 
has  seen  more  than  one  fine  genius  belonging  to  that  country 
subsequently  following  his  steps ;  some  of  them  producing 
works  highly  commendable,  and  well  deserving  to  be  had 
in  remembrance.  Among  other  peculiarities,  Correggio  had 

*  All  wiiters  attribute  a  singular  mildness  of  character  to  CorreggiOj  who 
was,  besides,  modest  in  the  extreme,  desiring  the  perfection  of  the  art 
he  lovedjmore  than  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  for  himself — Ah  Coireggio, 
di  Cor  77UO. 

f  The  meaning  of  the  word  muero  has  been  much  disputed  among  the 
Italians,  some  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  poverty  of  Corretfgio,  others  to 
avarice,  supervening  with  increasing  years,  but  of  this  List  there  is  assuredly 
no  trace  m  his  works,  wherein  he  manifestly  spared  neither  cost  nor  labour, 
Yet  it  seema  certain  that  he  was  not  miserably  poor  :  perhaps  the  truth 
may  be  found  here,  AS  it  so  frequently  is  elsewhere,  m  the  menn,  Corre^io 
was  frugal  m  his  personal  habita  from  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  family, 
but  it  dues  not  follow  of  necessity  that  he  was  grudging  mibcrlv,  avaricious 
(all  which  the  word  "miaero1'  may  imply);  thul  he  scarcelv  could  be  so  is, 
indeed,  proved  by  his  lavish  expenditure  of  the  mofat  costly  colours  and  so 
much  valuable  time  on  his  works,  as  also  in  various  events  of  his  life.— See 
TiraboscM,  Xotizie  tie'  Put  on  Modenew,  &c.;  Mofena,  1786,  &e  idso 
the  valuable  works  uf  Manga,  and  those  of  Antomoli. 

J  This  fabulous  account  bus  long  been  exploded, 
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that  of  painting  the  hair*  with  great  facility,  and  has  shown 
to  later  artists  the  true  method  whereby  the  difficulties  of 
accomplishing  this  point  may  be  overcome,  an  advtintagj  for 
which  all  succeeding  painters  are  largely  indebted  to  him, 
It  was  indeed  at  the  instance  of  the  artists  belonging  to  our 
vocation  that  Messer  Fabio  Segni,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
composed  the  following  verses : — 

Ifttjus  cum  regent  mortales  spmtus  artus 

l*ictoj  Wj  Chanter  supphcuei  e  Jam: 
Non  aha  pingi  dextra,  Patei  aim,  rogamits ; 

Hnnc  pister,  nulli  pingeie  not  liceat 
Annmt  his  votis  sumrm  reynator  Ofympi, 
Etjuvenem  subitu  sidera  ad  alto  tuht, 
lit  posset  mehus  Chanium  simulacra  referre 
Prasem,  et  mtdas  cerneret  mde  Deo*  f 

At  the  same  time  with  Correggio  lived  the  Milanese  Andrea 
del  G  obbOj  J  a  good  painter  and  very  pleasing  colourist,  many 
of  whose  works  are  to  be  found  dispersed  among  the  houses 
of  hia  follow  countrymen  in  Milan,  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  At  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  likewise,  there  is 
a  large  painting  by  this  master  j  the  subject  is  the  Ascension 
of  the  Virgin,  but  the  death  of  the  artist  before  he  had  had 

*  ThiH  passage  of  Vawin  has  been  much  criticised,  anil  he  is  accused  of 
fixing  his  whole  attention  on  the  one  point  of  painting  liair,  but  he 
needs  no  other  defence  than  that  of  the  life  itself  he  is  manifestly  describ- 
ing this  only  as  one  among  the  many  excellencies  of  CoTieg^io,  <md  nothing 
more. 

f  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  following  as  A  fri  e  translation 
of  the  above  :— 

While  yet  the  painter  breathed  the  life  of  mortals, 

Thus  did  the  Graces  supplicate  their  ure  .— 

Father,  by  him  alone  be  henceforth  limned 

TlneBO  forms,  thy  gift ;— to  none  save  him  permit 

That  high  empnze     This  heard  Olympian  Jn\e, 

And  granted     Straight  he  called  the  limner  hence, 

And  seated  'mid  the  sUra.    There  all  unveiled 

Henceforth  to  find,  and  ever  to  behold 

The  charms  celestial,  which  his  hand  alone 

Duly  poitrayed. 

J  Andrea  Solan,  of  Milan,  was  called  del  Goblo,  not  because  he  waa 
himself  afflicted  with  the  defect  implied  (hunch-back),  but  because  hia 
brother  Cnstoforo,  an  excellent  sculptor  and  architect,  hrtd  th^t  misfortune, 
Andrea  del  Gohbo  is,  hteralh,  "The  Hunchback's  Andrew."— See  Paaaa- 
vtiRt,Maler\chulen  der  Lombatdet,  in  the  Kumtblatt  for  1  38,  See  also 
Lanzi,  ut  sup)  a,  vol.  ii.  p  409  ^English  edition),  the  List-named  wntei 
auunuirates  Andrea  Solan  atnong  the  ditciples  of  Guadenzio  Ferrari* 
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time  to  complete  it,  caused  this  work  to  be  loft  unfinished;* 
the  picture  nevertheless  suilices  to  pnne  iliat  Andrea  WM 
an  excellent  painter,  and  one  \\lio  (hi I  not  shrink  from  ilw 
labouis  required  for  the  due  exercise  of  las  ait  ] 


LIFl    JF  THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  HERO  DI  COSIMO 
[BORN  1111.—  DIKI>  1521  ] 

WHILE  Giorpfione  and  Oorroggio  wort?  gaining  honour  for 
Lombartly,  to  their  o>vn  great  praise  nnd  jilory,  Tuscany  DTI 
her  part  was  not  wanting  in  men  of  genius.  Among  those, 
not  the  most  unimportant  was  Piero,  son  of  a  cerium  Lo- 
renzo, who  was  a  goldsmith,  and  podsnn  of  Oommo  Uos.sclli, 
after  whom  ho  waa  always  called  Piero  di  CoHimo,}:  nor  was 
he  ever  known  by  any  other  name,  And  in  truth,  ho  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  instruction,  ia  no  loss  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  than  he  who  has  given  us  life,  and  nioritw  indeed 
to  be  considered  the  true  father,  for  the  person  to  whom  we 
owe  the  better  part  of  our  being  is  no  li\sa  to  be  regarded 
than  he  from  whom  we  simply  derive  existence.  The 
father  of  Piero,  perceiving  a  lively  genius,  and  a  strong  in- 
clination to  the  art  of  design  in  Jus  son,  entrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  Cobimo  Rosselli.  who  aecepted  the  charge  more  than 
willingly,  and  seeing  him  make  progress  beyond  most  of  the 
other  disciples  whom  he  had  under  his  care,  he  bore  to  him 

*  It  was  afterwards  successfully  completed  by  Bernardino  Canipi.  — 


left  one  son,  Pompomo  Qumni  Allu^ri,  who  was  also  a 
paintei,  but  did  not  attain  hicfh  reputation,  and  appi'ius  to  him*  been  of  a 
careless  and  restless  disposition,  one  of  the  causes,  it  itiny  be,  ot  his  ihthcr'i 
alleged  parsimony.  Our  artist  also  left  u  cl.mnlitei.  Ilia  father,  Pollegriin) 
Allefrri,  likewise  survived  him,  as  did  his  motlici  also, 

{  Delia  Valle  reproaches  Vaain  for  betmini?  to  nusc-  Piero  di  Cosimo  to 
the  level  of  Gioryinne  and  Correg^io.  Other  Itiihan  commentators  maintain 
tliat  the  hiopraphcr  had  no  such  intention,  but  though  it  ia  indeed  mowt 
improbable  that  Vasan  should  commit  so  manifest  an  injustice,  as  well  n? 
error  of  judgment,  our  readers  ^ill  perceive  that  the  manner  m  which  lit 
opens  this  life  does  give  some  cause  for  the  displeasure  of  the 
tfitor. 
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the  love  of  a  father,  and  as  his  acquirements  in  art  increased 
with  his  years,  he  constantly  treated  him  as  such, 

Piero  had  received  from  nature  a  mind  of  considerable 
elevation,  he  was  of  a  peculiar  and  thoughtful  chaiacter, 
possessing  more  vaiied  powers  of  fancy  than  were  exhibited 
by  any  of  the  students  who  were  labouiing  to  acquire  their 
art  in  the  work-rooms  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  at  the  same  time 
with  himself.      He  was  not  unfrequently  so  piofoundly 
absorbed  in  whatever  might  be  the  matter  in  hand,  that  if 
any  conversation  was  going  forward — as  frequently  happens 
— it  was  necessary  to  recommence  the  whole  narration  for 
mm  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to  an  end,  so  completely  had 
liia  attention  been  abstracted  in  another  direction.     He  was 
si  great  lover  of  solitude,  and  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than 
that  of  getting  away  by  himself  to  indulge  without  interrup- 
tion in  his  own  cogitations,  and  to  build  up  his  castles  in 
the  air.     His  master,  Cosimo,  found  ample  justification  for 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  him,  and  availed  himself 
to  a  great  extent  of  his  aid;  nay,  he  not  unfrequently  en- 
trusted works  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Piero,  knowing 
well  that  his  disciple  had  a  better  manner  as  well  as  more 
judgment  than  himself    It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  took 
Piero  with  him  to  Rome,  when  he  was  himself  summoned 
thither  by  Pope  Sixtua,  to  execute  the  historical  paintings 
for  the  chapel,  and  in  one  of  these  Piero  executed  a  very 
beautiful  landscape,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Cosimo,* 
Piero  painted  exceedingly  well  fiom  the  life,  and  was  for 
this  reason  employed  while  in  Rome,  to  take  the  portraits 
of  many  distinguished  persons,  more  particularly  those  of 
Virgiuio   Orbino,  and  of  Ruberto   Sanseverino,  which  he 
placed  in  the  historical  paintings  mentioned  above.     He 
afterwards  took  the  likeness  of  the  Duke  Valentino,  son 
of  the  Pope  Alexander  VI, ;  this  painting,  according  to  the 
boat  of  my  belief,  is  not  now  to  be  found,  but  the  cartoon 
executed  by  his  hand  is  still  in  existence,!  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Mesaer  Cosimo  Bartoh, 
Provost  of  San  Giovanni.    In  Florence,  this  master  executed 
numerous  pictures  for  different  citizens,  which  are  dispersed 
among  the  dwellings  of  those  persona  :  I  have  myself  aeeij 

*  See  anfp,  p  IJ5. 

|  Tno  late  of  thin  cartoon  can  no  longer  be  ascertained. 
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many  there,  some  of  which  are  very  good  :  he  also  undertook 
many  commissions  of  various  kinds  in  other  places  ;  among 
these  is  a  picture  in  oil,  for  the  Noviciate  of  San  Marco  ;* 
the  subject  of:  which  is  Our  Lady,  standing,  with  the  Child 
in  her  *arms,  with  another  for  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito 
in  Florence.    This  last  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gino  Cappom 
family,  the  subject  being  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  who  is 
accompanied  by  San  Niccolo  and  Sant'  Antonio, t  the  latter 
reading,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  a  figure  of  great  anima- 
tion,   In  the  same  work  our  artist  painted  a  book  bound  in 
parchment ;  it  has  the  aspect  of  age,  as  having  been  much 
used,  and  is  more  like  a  real  book  than  a  mere  painting,  as 
are  certain  balls  which  he  has  given  to  St  Nicholas,  J  for 
these,  being  exceedingly  shining  and  lustrous,  reflect  the 
light  one  upon  another,  proving  the  singularity  of  the  con- 
ceits affected  by  this  artist,  and  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
in  investigating  the  difficulties  of  art.    The  peculiarities  of 
Piero's  character  became  more  strikingly  manifest  after  the 
death  of  Cosimo,  seeing  that  he  thenceforward  kept  himself 
constantly  &hut  up,  he  would  not  permit  tiny  one  to  see  him 
work,  but  lived  the  life  of  a  wild  beast  rather  than  that  of 
a  man.    He  would  never  suffer  his  rooms  to  be  swept,  and 
would  eat  just  at  such  moments  as  he  felt  hungry,  he  would 
not  have  the  soil  of  his  garden  cultivated,  or  the  fruit-trees 
pruned,  but  suffered  the  vines  to  grow  wild,  and  permitted 
their  shoots  to  extend  over  the  paths,  neither  would  he  have 
the  fig  or  other  trees  properly  trained  and  attended  to,  pre* 
ferring  to  see  all  things  wild  and  savage  about  him,  as  he  was 
himself,  and  he  used  to  say  that  every  thing  of  that  kind  was 
better  left  to  Nature,  to  be  tended  by  herself  alone  without 

*  This  work  is  supposed  to  be  lost, 

f  This  picture  had  disappeared  from  the  church  in  the  time  of  Bottari 
(1759),  having  been  transferred  to  the  private  chapel  of  the  Villa  Capponi 
al  Legnaia.— &L  Flor,,  1832. 

|  Authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  signification  of  the  balls, 
which  are  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  St.  Nicholas,  hia  proper 
attribute,  indeed;  some  affirming  them  to  allude  to  the  well-known  act  of 
charity,  by  which  he  secretly  furnished  portions  to  the  daughters  of  the  poor 
noble;  others  considering  them  to  be  rather  an  allusion  to  the  loaves  of 
bread,  wherewith  he  fed  the  people  during  a  famine.  They  are  by  «omt 
writers  believed  to  be  merely  "  a  general  allusion  to  the  Trinity/'*-* 
Bee  Mm.  Jameson  as  before  cited,  vol.  ii.  p.  6(,  et  seg. 
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ftirther  consideration.  He  would  sometimes  set  himself  to 
seek  animals,  plants,  or  other  productions  out  of  the  common 
order,  such  as  Nature  will  sometimes  bring  forth  either  by 
chance  or  from  caprice.  In  these  things  he  took  indescrib- 
able pleasure,  insomuch  that  they  transported  him  out  of 
himself,  and  he  would  describe  them  so  frequently,  that  even 
to  persons  who  could  take  pleasure  in  such  narratives,  the 
relation  at  length  became  tedious  and  troublesome.  He 
would  sometimes  stand  beside  a  wall,  against  which  various 
impurities  were  cast,  and  from  these  he  would  image  forth 
the  most  singular  scenes,  combats  of  horses,  strangely  ordered 
cities,  and  tbe  most  extraordinary  landscapes  that  ever  were 
seen;  he  did  the  same  thing  with  the  clouds  of  the  sky  also. 

Piero  devoted  much  attention  to  oil-painting,  having  seen 
certain  works  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted  with  the 
harmony  and  finished  with  the  extraordinary  care,  which 
thai  master  was  accustomed  to  bestow  on  his  paintings,  when 
he  intended  to  show  the  power  of  his  art.  Piero  therefore, 
being  much  pleased  with  that  manner,  desired  to  imitate  it, 
although  he  was  very  far  from  approaching  Leonardo,  and 
was  entirely  unlike  him ;  his  manner  was  indeed  altogether 
different  from  that  of  most  other  artists,  in  its  extrava- 
gance or  peculiarities ;  nay,  he  may  even  be  said  to  have 
changed  it  and  adopted  a  new  one,  for  every  new  work  that 
he  executed.* 

Had  Piero  di  Cosimo  been  less  eccentric,  had  he  imposed 
a  more  careful  restraint  on  himself,  during  the  course  of 
his  long  life,  the  extent  of  that  genius  which  he  certainly 
possessed  would  have  been  made  more  clearly  manifest,  he 
might  indeed  have  rendered  himself  truly  admirable,  where- 
as, by  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  his  life  he  caused 
himself  to  be  considered  a  mere  fool.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  did  no  harm  to  any  one  but  himself,  while  his  works  have 
been  very  beneficial  to  the  art.  Yet,  from  his  example,  men 
of  exalted  genius  and  able  artists,  may  nevertheless  learn 
that  life  should  not  be  passed  through,  without  having  an 
eye  to  the  end. 

I  will  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  his  youth,  Piero  di 

*  "  This  variety  of  manner,**  remarks  an  Italian  commentator, "  render* 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  works  of  this  master  by  means  of  the  com- 
parison of  one  work  with  another.1' 
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Cositno,  being  extiemoly  fanciful  anil  abounding  in  the  moat 
singular  invention  a,  was  perpetually  called  upon  to  give  aid 
in  those  maskings  which  arc  customary  during  the  Carnival ; 
when  he  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  to  the  young 
nobles  of  Florence,  by  the  various  implements  which  he 
effected  in  the  decorations  required,  and  by  the  great  increase, 
of  pomp  and  variety  which  his  inventions  imparted  to  that 
kind  of  amusement.  Pieio  ih  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
gave  the  character  of  a  triumphal  procession  to  these  mask- 
ings,  or  who  at  least  ameliorated  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  perfected  them :  for  not  only  did  he 
add  appropriate  \\ords  and  music  to  the  representation  of  the 
events  chosen  as  the  subject  but  he  also  caused  the  proces- 
sion to  be  accompanied  by  large  trains,  consisting  of  men  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  in  vast  numbers ;  these,  were  all  clothed 
in  magnificent  habits,  selected  with  much  judgment  and 
sarefully  adapted  to  the  character  supported  by  the  wearer. 
The  effect  of  this  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
had  altogether  something  very  ingenious  in  its  varied  details ; 
nor  was  the  show  without  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  character 
which  was  certainly  imposing  To  see  at  night,  by  the  light 
of  innumerable  torches,  twenty-five  or  thirty  pairs  of  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  with  their  riders  splendidly  arrayed,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  represented,  was  without  doubt  an 
attractive  and  beautiful  spectacle  Six  or  eight  attendants, 
also  on  horseback,  accompanied  each  cavalier,  all  clothed  m 
the  same  livery  and  eacli  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  ot 
these  there  were  sometimes  above  four  hundred :  next  fol- 
lowed the  triumphal  chariot,  elaborately  decorated  with 
trophies  and  fanciful  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  a  thing 
which  was  not  without  its  utility,  in  sharpening  the  wits  of 
the  contrivers,  while  it  gave  infinite  pleasure  and  delight  to 
the  people. 

Among  these  spec  Jades,  which  were  numerous  as  well  as 
ingeniously  arranged,  I  am  inclined  briefly  to  describe  one, 
which  was,  for  the  most  part,  invented  by  Piero,  when  he 
had  already  attained  to  mature  age  ;  this  show  was  not  of  a 
pleasing  or  attractive  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
altogether  strange,  terrible,  and  unexpected;  it  gave  no 
small  pleasure  to  the  people  nevertheless,  for  as  in  their  foo<? 
they  sometimes  prefer  the  sharp  and  bitter  savours,  so  iu 
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fcheir  pastimes  are  they  attracted  by  tilings  horrible;  and 
these,  provided  they  be  presented  to  us  with  art  and  judg- 
ment, do  indeed  mobt  wonderfully  delight  the  human  heart, 
a  truth  which  is  made  apparent  from  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  listen  to  the  recitation  of  tragedy.  The  spectacle 
hi»re  alluded  to  was  the  Triumph  of  Death  ;  the  car  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Hall  of  the  Pope  by  Piero  himself,  and  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  no  breath  or  suspicion  of  his  purpose  got 
abroad,  and  the  completed  work  was  made  known  and  given 
to  view  at  one  and  the  same  moment  *  The  triumphal  Car 
was  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  was  of  vast  size,  it  had 
akeletons  and  white  cros&es  painted  upon  its  surface,  and 
was  drawn  by  buffaloes,  all  of  which  were  totally  black  : 
within  the  Car  stood  the  colossal  figure  of  Death,  bearing  the 
ticythc  in  his  hand,  while  around  him  were  covered  tombs, 
which  opened  at  all  the  places  where  the  procession  halted, 
while  those  who  formed  it  chanted  lugubrious  songs,  when 
certain  figures  stole  forth,  clothed  in  black  cloth,  on  these* 
vestments  the  boii(\s  of  a  skeleton  wei  e  depicted  in  white  , 
the  arms,  breast,  ribs,  and  logs,  namely,  all  which  gleamed 
horribly  forth  on  the  black  beneath.  At  a  certain  distance 
appoared  figuivs  bearing  torches,  and  wearing  masks,  pie- 
senting  the  face  of  a  death's  head,  both  before  and  behind ; 
these  heads  of  death,  as  well  as  the  skeleton  neck  beneath 
them,  also  exhibited  to  view,  were  not  only  painted  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  to  nature,  but  had  besides  a  frightful  ex- 
pression which  was  horrible  to  behold.  At  the  sound  of  u 
wailing  summons,  sent  forth  with  a  hollow  moan  from  trum- 
pets of  muffled  yet  inexorable  tones,  the  figures  of  the  dead 
raised  themselves  half  out  of  their  tombs,  aud  seating  thei*1 
skeleton  forms  thereon,  they  sang  the  following  words,  n  ow 
so  much  extolled  aud  admired,  to  music  of  the  most  plaintive 
and  melancholy  character : — 

Dofai,  pianlo,  e  pe ne tc»giat  $c, 

Before  and  after  the  Car  rode  a  train  of  the  dead  on 
horses,  carefully  selected  from  the  most  wretched  and  meagre 
animals  that  could  be  found,  the  caparisons  of  these  worn, 

*  From  what  Vaaari  has  said  in  other  places,  and  from  the  different 
•MuH'Oivi  to  thih  Mawjuei  ,ubT  it  may  bo  iniux  icd  to  have  ttikun  place  duiiug 
tln»  Carnival  of  the  year  1511.— JSfif,  Flur  , 
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half-dying  creatures  were  black,  covered  with  white  crosses ; 
caoli  was  conducted  by  four  attendants,  clothed  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  grave;  these  last-mentioned  figures,  bearing 
black  torches  and  a  large  black  standard,  covered  with 
crosses,  bones,  and  death's  heads.  While  this  train  of  the 
dead  proceeded  on  its  way,  each  sang,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
and  all  in  dismal  unison,  that  psalm  of  David  called  the 
Miserere. 

The  novelty  and  the  terrible  character  of  this  singulai 
spectacle,  filled  the  whole  city,  as  I  have  before  said,  with 
a  mingled  sensation  of  terror  and  admiration,  and  although 
at  the  first  sight  it  did  not  seem  well  calculated  for  a  Car- 
nival show,  yet  being  new,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
man's  comprehension,  it  obtained  the  highest  cncomiuip.  for 
Piero  as  the  author  and  contriver  of  the  whole,  and  was  the 
cause  as  well  as  commencement  of  numerous  representations, 
so  ingenious  and  effective,  that  by  these  things  Florence, 
acquired  a  reputation  for  the  conduct  of  such  subjects  and 
the  arrangement  of  similar  spectacles,  such  as  was  never 
equalled  by  any  other  city.  The  old  people  who  still  remain, 
of  those  by  whom  the  procession  above  described  was  wit- 
nessed, retain  the  most  lively  recollection  of  the  scene,  and 
are  never  weary  of  extolling  the  extraordinary  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  it  I  remember  to  have  heard  Andrea  di  CWmo, 
who  assisted  Pietro  in  the  preparation  of  the  show,  and  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  who  was  Piero's  disciple  and  also  took  part  in  it, 
affirm  that  this  invention  was  intended,  as  was  believed  at 
the  time,  to  signify  and  prefigure  the  return  to  Florence  of 
the  Medici  family,  for  at  the  time  when  this  triumph  was 
exhibited,  the  Medici  were  exiles,  and  so  to  speak  dead,  but 
dead  that  might  be  expected  soon  to  arise  again,  in  which 
sense  were  interpreted  certain  words  of  the  verses  sung  on 
that  occasion,  and  which  are  as  follow ; — 

Moi  ti  siam)  come  vedete, 
Cosi  morti  vedi  cm  urn 
Fummo  gta  come  wi  siete, 
Voi  sarete  come  noi,  ec,* 


*  We  arc  dead,  as  you  loehold  us, 

But  thus  de<id  we  you  shall  see ; 
We  were  once  as  you  are  now, 
But  you  soon  shall  be  as  we. 
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whereby  they  desired  to  intimate  their  own  return,  an  a 
kind  of  resurrection  from  death  to  life,  with  the  expulsion 
and  abasement  of  their  enemies  and  rivals  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  that  this  signification  was  attributed  to  the  words,  from 
the  fact  of  that  illustrious  house  having  returned  from  exile 
about  that  period,  seeing  that  the  human,  intellect  is  much 
given  to  apply  words  spoken  previously  to  actions  succeeding 
them,  as  if  the  one  were  the  effect  of  the  other  j  be  this  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is,  that  such  was  the  opinion  prevailing  at 
the  time,  and  it  is  spoken  of  even  yet. 

But  we  will  now  return  to  the  art  and  works  of  Piero. 
He  received  a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Tebaldi  family,  in  the  church  of  the  Servite  Monk?, 
who  therein  preserve  the  vestments,  and  a  cushion  or  pillow, 
used  by  San  Filippo,  who  was  a  brother  of  their  order.  The 
subject  of  this  work  is  Our  Lady,  standing  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion ;  she  has  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  divine  Child ;  she  turns  her  head  towards  the  heavens, 
and  above  her  is  seen  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  light  she  is 
illuminated ;  nor  has  the  artist  permitted  any  other  light, 
except  that  proceeding  from  the  dove,  to  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture, yet  this  illumines,  not  only  herself,  but  the  figures 
which  surround  her  ,•  these  are  Santa  Margherita  and  Santa 
Caterina,  who  are  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Virgin, 
with  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  San  Filippo,  the  Servite 
Monk;  and  Sant'  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence  who 
arc  standing  in  fixed  contemplation  of  the  Madonna.  Picro 
likewise  added  a  landscape  of  very  fanciful  character,  whether 
an  regards  the  singular  looking  trees  he  has  placed  in  it,  or 
the  caves  and  grottoes  which  also  form  a  portion  thereof. 
There  arc,  of  a  truth,  many  beautiful  parts  in  this  work,  as 
for  example,  certain  heads,  which  have  much  grace,  while 
they  likewise  evince  considerable  power  of  design;  the  colour- 
ing also  lias  great  merit,  for  Piero  was  certainly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  method  of  painting  in  oil.  On  the 
predella  of  this  work  he  executed  small  historical  representa- 
tions, which  are  extremely  well  done,  among  others  that  of 

*  TIus  picture  is  now  in  the  Uffizj,  in  the  larger  hall  of  the  Tuscan 
School. 
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Panta  Margherita  escaping  from  the  stomach  of  the  dragon ;  * 
in  this  monster  indeed,  and  in  the  fantastic  deformity  im- 
parted to  it,  he  has  displayed  a  degree  of  invention  which 
could  not,  I  think,  he  surpassed  ;  venom  is  darting  fiom  its 
eyes,  fire  and  death  are  in  its  aspect,  the  creature  is  indeed 
most  frightful  ;t  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  master  could  pro- 
duce more  extraordinary  effects  than  Piero  di  Cosimo  in  that 
manner,  or  could  indeed  imagine  any  thing  equal  to  them  ;  of 
this  we  have  proof  in  a  marine  monster,  executed  by  Cosimo 
and  which  he  presented  to  the  illustrious  Giuliano  de' 
Medici :  the  deformity  of  this  animal  is  something  so  extra- 
vagant, so  fantastic,  and  so  unearthly,  that  I  cannot  believe 
any  thing  so  hideous  and  repulsive  could  possibly  be  found 
in  nature,  This  monster  is  now  in  the  Guardarova  of  the 
Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  as  is  also  a  book,  rilled  with  ani- 
mals of  divers  kinds,  by  the  hand  of  Piero,  some  exceedingly 
singular,  others  remarkably  beautiful,  and  all  executed  very 
carefully  with  the  pen,  being  finished  with  inconceivable 
patience  :  this  book  was  presented  to  the  Duke:);  by  Messer 
Cosimo  Bartoli,  provost  of  San  Giovanni,  a  most  trustworthy 
friend  of  my  own,  and  the  well-wisher  of  all  artists,  being, 
as  he  is,  one  who  has  ever  delighted,  and  still  does  delight, 
in  these  our  noble  arts, 

Around  a  chamber,  in  the  house  of  Francesco  del  Puliese, 
Piero  painted  historical  events  in  a  similar  manner,  the  figures 
being  small  In  this  work  also  the  artist  has  exhibited  a 
singular  variety  of  those  fantastic  objects  which  he  so  greatly 
delighted  in  painting ;  the  buildings,  the  animals,  the  vest- 
ments, the  instruments,  all  are  of  the  most  fanciful  and  varied 
character,  he  depicted  whatever  came  into  his  head  in  short, 
the  whole  representation  being  entirely  fabulous.  After  the 
death  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese  and  his  sons,  these  paintings 
were  removed,  nor  do  I  know  what  became  of  them.  A 

*  For  the  legend  of  this  "  Virgin  Martyr*'— 

"  Mild  Margarete,  that  was  God's  maid, 

Maid  Margarete,  that  was  so  meek  and  mild/' 

lee  Mrs.  Jameson,  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  ii,  p,  130, 
et  seq> ;  see  also  ante,  p.  277' 
t  The  predella  has  long  been  lost. 

t  No  authentic  information  can  now  be  obtained,  either  of  the  monster 
01  the  hook, 
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Birailar  fate  has  befallen  a  picture  of  Mars  and  Venus,  witli 
Cupids  and  Vulcan,  a  work  exhibiting  evidence  of  consum 
mate  art,  and  finished  with  wondeiful  patience. 

From  Filippo  Slrozzi  tlie  older,  Pieio  di  Cosimo  received 
a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  with  small  figures,  the  sab- 
ject  being  Perseus  deluding  Andiomeda  from  the  monster, 
This  work,  in  which  thi'ie  are  many  fine  qualities,  is  now 
in  the  palace  of  the  Signor  Sforza  Alineni,*  first  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Duke  Cosiino;  it  was  presented  to  him  by 
Messer  Giovanni  Jiattista,  son  of  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  tp  whom 
his  delight  in  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  was  well 
known;  and  very  highly  is  it  estimated  by  the  Signer 
Sibrza,  nor  without  reason,  since  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  pictures  ever  executed  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  ;  a 
more  singular  and  fanciful  specimen  of  a  sea-monstor  could 
not  easily  be  conceived,  than  that  which  Piero  has  here 
imagined  and  depicted,  the  attitude  of  Perseus  is  fierce  and 
menacing,  as  lifting  his  sword  m  the  air  he  is  preparing  to 
destroy  the  monster.  Andromeda  is  seen  bound,  and  tiem- 
LHn'jf  between  hope  and  fear,  her  countenance,  finely  express- 
ing these  emotions,  ib  veiy  beautiful.  In  the  foi  eg  round  are 
numerous  figures  clothed  in  strange  habiliments,  and  singing 
to  the  sound  of  various  instalments ;  some  of  the  heads  of 
these  figures,  smiling  in  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda, 
are  divinely  beautiful;  th«  landscape  also  is  very  fine,  the 
colouring  being  exceedingly  soft  and  graceful,  every  tint 
blended  with  the  mo&t  perfect  harmony  ;  the  whole  work  is, 
in  short,  executed  with  exceeding  care. 

This  master  likewise  painted  a  picture  wherein  there  is  a 
nude  Venus,  with  a  Mais  also  nude,  the  latter  lying  asleep 
in  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers ;  hovering  around  them 
are  troops  of  Loves,  who  carry  olF  the  helmet,  armlets,  and 
othop  portions  of  the  armour  of  Mars  ;  a  grove  of  myrtles 
forms  part  of  the  landscape,  and  here  there  is  a  Cupid, 
alarmed  at  the  bight  of  a  rabbit :  the  doves  of  Venus  are 
also  depicted,  with  other  attributes  and  emblems  of  Love. 
This  picture  is  at  Florence,  in  the  house  of  Giorgio  Va^ari, 

*  It  is  now  m  tlie  Florentine  Gallery  of  the  Uftizj,  in  the  emallei  hall  of 
the  Tuscan  School  There  aic,  bcbides,  three  other  works  by  Pioio  <li 
Cosimo  in  this  Gallery,  anil  those  may  juissibty  be  the  pictures  j)amtt:<l  ioi 
Prancaco  del  Puglie.se.— Ed.  Flcn  ,  1 
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who  preserves  it  in  memory  of  Piero  dt  Cosimo,  in  whose 
singular  caprices  lie  has  always  taken  much  pleasure/ 

The  superintendent  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  a  great 
friend  of  Piero's,  and,  de&inng  to  have  a  picture  painted  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Pughese  family,  winch  is  near  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  on  the  left  hand,  he  gave  the  commission  for 
that  work  to  Piero,  who  completed  it  at  his  leisure.  But  long 
before  the  work  was  brought  to  that  consummation,  the  painter 
had  well- nigh  duven  the  superintendent  to  desperation,  for  on 
no  condition  would  he  permit  the  latter  to  have  a  sight  of 
the  work  until  the  whole  was  finished  This  refusal  seemed 
all  the  more  extraordinary  to  the  superintendent,  not  only 
because  of  the  friendship  existing  between  them,  but  also 
because  he  was  constantly  paying  money  to  the  master  on 
account  of  the  work.  At  length  he  declared,  in  his  vexation, 
that  he  would  pay  no  more  until  he  had  seen  the  work ,  but 
Piero  threatening  to  destroy  all  that  he  had  done,  the  super- 
intendent was  compelled  to  give  him  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  due  to  him,  and,  although  more  displeased  than  ever, 
had  no  remedy  for  it  but  to  take  patience  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  in  which  there  is  certainly  much  that 
merits  commendation  j 

For  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
G-attolini,  tins  master  painted  a  Madonna  scaled,  with  four 
figures  standing  around  her,  and  two  angels  in  the  air  above, 
who  are  placing  a  ciown  on  her  head  This  woik  Picio 
executed  with  great  care,  and  it  obtained  linn  much  com- 
mendation and  honour:  it  is  now  in  the  church  of  San  Friano, 
that  of  San  Pietro  Gattolmi  having  been  demolislioil  J  In  the 
cross  aible  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  FiCbole  also, 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  Conception  by  Piero  di  Cosimo :  this 
little  work  is  a  tolerably  good  one,  the  figures  rather  small. § 

*  Now  in  the  Nerh  Palace,  m  the  Borcfo  San  Niccolu.  This  work  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Neili  family  from  that  of  the  G adili  The  Geiman 
Waagcn  mentions  a  picture  m  tumpcia,,  also  by  Piero  ill  Cosmio,  and  of 
which  the  suhject  13  similiii,  as  now  in  the  Royal  Odllwy  oi  Berlin. 

f  iStill  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  Comnubbaiy  of  the  Hospital, — 
See  Malvasia,  Fehma  Pith  ice. 

£  The  chinch  of  San  Pictio  G.ittohm  was  destiny  cd  during  the  siege  of 
Florence  in  1529.  The  picture  removed,  as  heic  aflumed,  to  S<in  Fnano, 
is  now  lost, 

{  Del  Rosso,  in  his  book  entitled,  Una  Gioinata  tfhtntsMne  a 
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For  Giovanni  Yespucci,  whi^p  house,  which  now  belongs  to 
Piero  iSalvmli,  was  then  opposite  to  the  church  of  St, 
Michael,  in  the  Via  do'  tiervi,  thih  master  painted  certain 
bacchanalian  representations,  which  aie  disposed  around  one 
of  tho  rooms:  in  these  pictures  are  the  most  singular  figures 
of  lawns,  satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities  of  various  kinds,  with 
children  and  bacchanals,  the  diversity  of  whose  habiliments, 
with  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  deer,  goats,  and  other 
animals  depicted  in  this  work,1  is  a  marvel  to  behold.  In 
one  of  the  stones  here  exhibited  we  have  Silcnns  mounted 
on  hia  ass,  and  surrounded  by  a  tioop  of  children,  some  of 
whom  support  him,  while  others  give  him  to  dunk  There 
is  a  joyous  spirit  of  mirth  and  gladness  manifest  throughout 
all  this  company,  which  cannot  but  be  admitted  to  prove 
extraordinary  talent  ;  and  beyond  all  doubt  Piero  di  Cosimo 
has  given  evidence  in  his  works  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  power  of  invention,  with  indubitable  originality  and 
a  certain  subtlety  in  the  investigation  of  difficulties,  which 
ha>e  rarely  k'on  exceeded.  His  inquiries  into  the  more 
recondite  piopeitics  of  Nature,  in  her  external  forms,  weie 
conducted  with  a  zeal  that  rendeied  him  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  time,  ur  labour  bestowed  on  whatever  might  be 
the  matter  in  hand.  While  seeking  to  penetiate  the  keciets 
of  his  art,  no  eilbrt  was  too  severe  ;  he  would  endure  any 
hardship  ibr  the  meie  love  which  he  bore  to  the  pursuit, 
and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  advantage  for  the  vocation 
of  his  choice,  Piero  di  Co&imo  was  indeed  so  earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  art  as  to  become  totally  regardless 
of  himself  and  his  personal  convenience,  insomuch  that  lie 
would  allow  himself  no  better  food  than  hard  eggs,  and,  to 
save,  Ihing,  he  cookwd  these  only  when  he  had  prepared  a  fire 
to  boil  his  glues,  vanishes.  &c.;  nor  would  he  cook  them 
eve,n  thus  by  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  but  boiled  them  by 
fifties  ;  he  would  then  ^et  them  apart  in  a  basket,  and  ate 
thorn  at  any  moment  when  he  felt  the  necessity  for  food. 
This  mode  of  existence  suited  him  perfectly,  so  that  all 

mentions  a  Coronation  of  the  Vjr^in  by  Piero  di  Coumo  as  being  ovei  the 
high  ultui  of  this  chuu-h,  but  siys  nothing  of  any  picture  bv  that  nm&ter  to 
be  found  m  the  tianfaept,  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  uork  here  alludevl 
to  is  no  longer  m  existence  —  Ibid. 

*  No  authentic  information  respecting  theoe  paintings  can  now  iw 
obteed, 
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others  appeared  to  him  to  be  mere  slavery,  in  comparison 
with  his  own.  He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  cries  ot 
children,  the  sound  of  bells,  the  singing  of  the  monks,  and 
even  by  the  coughing  of  men,  When  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  he  delighted  to  see  the  water  streaming  down 
from  the  roofs  and  pour  splashing  to  the  ground :  but  light 
ning  caused  him  excessive  terror,  insomuch  that  he  would 
shut  himself  up  when  he  heard  thunder,  and,  fastening  the 
window  and  door  of  his  room,  would  wrap  his  head  in  his 
cloak  and  crouch  in  a  corner  until  the  storm  had  subsided, 
Piero  di  Cosimo  was  extremely  amuaing  and  varied  in  con- 
versation, and  would  sometimes  say  things  so  facetious  and 
original  that  his  hearers  would  bo  ready  to  die  with  laugh- 
ing ;  but  when  he  had  attained  to  old  age,  and  was  near  his 
eightieth  year,  he  became  so  strangely  capricious  that  no  one 
could  endure  to  be  with  him.  He  would  not  suffer  even  his 
scholars  to  be  about  him,  so  that  his  unsocial  rudeness  of 
manner  caused  him  to  be  destitute  of  all  aid  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  his  age.  He  would  sometimes  be  seized  with  it 
desire  to  get  to  his  work,  when,  his  palsied  state  preventing 
him,  he  would  fall  into  fits  of  rage,  and  labour  to  force  his 
trembling  hands  to  exertions  of  which  they  were  no  longer 
capable ;  while  thus  raving  or  muttering,  the  mahl-stick 
would  drop  from  his  grasp,  or  even  the  pencils  themselves 
would  fall  from  his  fingers,  so  that  it  was  pitiable  to  behold. 
The  flies  on  the  wall  would  sometimes  arouse  him  to  anger, 
nay,  even  the  very  shadows  became  an  offence  to  him,  and 
thus,  sickening  of  mere  old  age,  the  few  friends  who  btiil 
continued  to  visit  him  exhorted  the  dying  man  to  make  Ins 
peace  with  God ;  but  he  put  them  oif  from  day  to  day,  not 
that  he  was  an  impious  or  unbelieving  person ;  he  WIN,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  zealous  Christian,  though  of  so  rude  a 
life,  but  he  did  not  believe  himself  be  so  near  death ;  nay, 
was  convinced  to  the  contrary,  He  would  sometime  dis- 
course largely  of  the  torments  endured  by  those  who  die  01 
lingering  diseases,  and  remark  how  deplorably  they  nuiwt 
suffer  who  find  their  strength,  mental  and  bodily,  alike 
gradually  decaying,  and  see  themselves  to  be  dying  by  littlti 
and  little,  which  he  declared  must  needs  be  a  great  affliction: 
he  would  then  abuse  all  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  sick- 
uurses,  declaring  that  they  suffered  their  patieuts  to  die  oi 
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bungor;  next  he  would  expatiate  on  tho  wretchedness  of 
having  to  swallow  bjrups  or  potions  of  any  kind ;  would 
enumerate  the  various  martyidoms  cndiued  from  other 
curative  processes,  talk  of  the  cruelty  of  being  roused  up 
to  take  phy.sic  when  a  man  would  rather  bleep  on,  the 
torment  of  luuint>  to  make  a  will,  the  wretchedness  of  see- 
ing kinsfolk  wailing  aiound  one,  and  the  nnseiy  of  being 
shut  up  in  a  dark  room.  Of  death  by  the  hand  of  justice, 
on  the  contrary,  he  \uwld  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation.  Jt  must  be  such  a  fine  thing  to  be  led  forth 
to  ones  death  in  that  manner;  to  see  the  clear,  bright,  open 
air,  and  all  that  mass  of  people ;  to  he  comforted,  moreover, 
with  sugar-plums  and  Lindwoids;  to  have  the  priests  and 
the  people  all  praying  for  you  alone,  and  to  enter  into 
Parudi&e  with  the  angels.  He  conbideied  the  man  who 
departed  from  tint,  life  suddenly  to  have  singular  good 
fortune,  and  thus  would  he  dilate  in  a  manner  the  most 
extraordinary,  turning  everything  to  the  strangest  sisrnilica- 
tionH  imaginable, 

Living  thus  peculiarly,  in  the  midst  of  these  eccentric 
fancies,  he  buw^hl  himself  to  such  a  state  that  he  was  found 
dead  one  moimng  at  the  foot  of  a  staiu-ufao.*  This  happened 
in  the  year  lo!21,|  when  he  received  the  utos  of  bepullure  in 
San  Piuro  Ma^giorc. 

The  dihoiples  of  this  master  were  very  numerous,  and 
among  them  WHS  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  was  in  himselt 
a  hofat,  I  obtained  the  portrait  of  Piero  di  Cosimo  from 
Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  an  intimate  friend  and  constant 
companion  of  Piero,  who  took  it  when  the  latter  had  already 
become  old.  And  this  Francesco  is  still  in  possession  of 
a  work  by  Hie  hand  of  Piero  (for  I  must  not  omit  that),  a 
most  beautiful  head  of  Cleopatra  namely,  with  the  asp 
twined  round  her  neck.  He  has  two  portiaits  also,  one  of 
Oiuliano,  his  father,  the  other  of  Francesco  Giamberti,  hia 
grandfather,  botli  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  alive.; 

*  The  dwelling  of  Piero  di  Cosimo  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
(iuiUiunda,  one  of  the  most  retired  and  solitary  quarters  of  the  city. — 
Jtottun. 

t  According  to  Baldmucci,  Piero  di  Cosimo  was  born  m  the  year  1441  j 
he  miust  thus  ha\e  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

t  No  authentic  mi  urraatiou  ua  now  to  be  obtained  respecting  these  worki 
—E4.  Flor.  1838. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  BRAMANTE,  OF  URBINO  * 
[BORN  1444— DIED  1514.] 

VERY  important  advantages,  without  doubt,  resulted  to 
architecture  from  the  new  methods  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
Filippo  Brunelleschi,  he  having  imitated,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  ages,  restored  to  light,  the  most  important 
worts  of  the  learned  and  excellent  masters  of  antiquity.  But 
no  less  useful  to  our  age  was  Bramanto,  for,  preserving  the 
traces  of  Filippo  and  following  m  his  footsteps,  being  also 
full  of  determination,  power,  genius,  and  knowledge,  not 
theoretic  only  but  extensively  and  thoroughly  practical,  he 
rendered  the  road  to  the  acquirement  of  true  science  in 
architecture  most  seem  e  and  easy  to  all  who  followed  after 
liim,\  A  more  exalted  genius  could  not  well  have  been 
imparted  by  nature  to  any  aitist,  than  that  coniVncd  on 
Bramante,  nor  could  any  master  display  a  more  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  his  art.  more  rigid 
adherence  to  the  proportions  of  his  works,  or  a  richer 
variety  of  invention  in  their  decoration,  than  may  be  found 
in  those  executed  by  this  architect.  But  not  even  all  these 
qualities  were  more  than  was  demanded  at  that  time,  seeing 
that  Julius  II,  a  prince  full  of  the  boldest  designs  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  leaving  due  memorials  of  himself  to 
succeeding  ages,  was  then  Pope.  And  very  fortunate  was 
it,  both  for  him  and  for  us,  that  Bramante  did  meet  with 
such  a  prince  (for  very  raiely  does  such  good  fortune 
happen  to  men  of  great  genius),  one  at  whose  cost  lie  was 
furnished  with  opportunities  which  rendered  it  possible  for 

*  Writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  this  master,  the 
architect  Ccsanano,  who  declares  himself  to  have  been  his  scholar,  calls  him 
"Donate  of  Uibino,  called  Biamante."  According  to  Momiei-helli,  he 
subscribed  himself, ei Bramante  Abdiubaldmo,"  hut  1'auavo,  citing  uuthiiiitic 
documents,  calls  him  "Bramante  Lazzan" —  See  further  1'im^ilconij 
ftfemorie  sullu  vita  di  Donato  o  Donnmo  liinmanfe,  &c  ,  Homo,  UJJiR. 

f  D'Agincnmt,  in  his  admirable  wnrktL'Htbloiifdr  I1  Art  d'ttprca  let 
Ifonumern,  Pans.,  1823,  has  a  pass.ige,  which  wo  quote  lioni  the  German 
edition  of  Vasari,  to  the  following  effect .— "  J-firunelltMclu  .mil  Loon  IJatisla 
Albertimay  be  said  to  have  recalled  the  ancient  style  of  aiuhitwtuie  to  hiV, 
but  it  is  Bramante  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fo^  its  fimi  establishment,  and 
who  has  found  means  to  adapt  it  to  the  requuements  of  modern  bib," 
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lam  to  display  the  r  .sources  of  the?  povrer  with  which  lit1  was 
endowed,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  mastery  over  the 
difficulties  of  his  art,  the  evidences  of  which  are  so  much 
admired  in  IIH  \\orks  The  cxtraoidmary  meat  of  this 
architect  ih  indeed  obuuus,  not  only  in  the  general  anange- 
incnt  of  building  elected  by  him,  but  also  and  equally 
in  their  various  details:  the  fii&t  projection  and  mouldings 
of  the  cornices  for  example,  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  capitals  and  bases,  the  careful 
adjustment  uf  the  consoles  and  finish  of  angles,  the  vaultings, 
the  staircases,  the  buttresses,  re&saults,  and  other  supports — 
all  icceived  his  attention  in  due  measure,  as  did  every  other 
arrangement  requiied  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  edifice; 
insomuch  that  every  architectural  woik  constructed  by  his 
counsel^  or  after  his  designs  is  an  object  of  surprise  as  well 
as  delight  to  all  who  behold  it  Wherefore  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  lasting  gratitude  justly  due  to  the  ancients,  by  those 
i\li(Ksu  studies  enable  them  to  dcuve  improvement  from  their 
laboui?-,  is  due  in  no  less  degnxi  to  the  labours  of  Biamante, 
from  those  \\lio  benefit  by  them:  for  if  tiiu  Giceks 
iiueuted  that  architecture  which  the  Romans  mutated, 
lirainanlo  did  more  than  the  latter,  since  he  not  only  imitated, 
but,  imparting  to  us  what  they  had  taught,  in  a  new  and 
ameliorated  form,  he  added  unwonted  graces  and  beauties  to 
the  art,  which  we  receive  ennobled  and  embellished  by  his 
efforts. 

This  master  was  born  at  Castello  Durante,*  in  the  state 
of  TJrbino,  his  parents  being  of  good  condition  though  very 
poor.f  In  his  childhood  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  in 
addition  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to 

*  Or  r«isti'lilurante,  now  called  TJrhamn,  fiom  Pope  Urban  ViII.,  who 
ererttui  it  into  a  bishopric  and  ga\cit  his  own  numc  JJut  the  plai'O  <if 
ftiamantc'blmth  it>  also  n  subject  nt  dispute  IJaMi,  Memwie  r^t/ito/ic, 
ufiirms  lh.it  he  was  born  at  Fennignuno,  near  Uihnw  Cesanano  maintains 
that  Uibmo  itself  was  lus  birthplace.  Othois  contend  tor  Monte  A^huhilo, 
and  othoiH  ii^ain  for  Monte  San  1'ietin,  buth  m  the  temtoiy  ol  Uibino,  hut 
Di>  Tanavt^  (Strnese  cdiluni  of  Ti/sr/n,  17i)l),  who  nei'ms  to  lie  more 
aucmuU'ly  inlornietl  than  any  othw  wutor  on  the  tailiu'it,  tlocliiu'h  that 
**Bmm:inte  \\.is  horn  in  July  ot  thii  juui  1  Hi,  at  Stietta,  two  miles  lio'n 
CaHtcUDinantc,  now  ciillfil  Uihanw" 

t  His  |>aii'n<H  wwe  SL-VWO  I^ix/an  and  Cecilu  LoinlMiiUlli,  both  ai 
noble  extraction. 
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the  study  of  arithmetic,  but  his  father,  to  whom  it  wai 
needful  that  the  son  thould  gain  somewhat  for  himself,  per- 
ceiving him  to  take  great  delight  in  drawing,  turned  his 
attention  while  still  "but  a  child  to  the  art  of  painting.  Ho 
studied  therefore  very  zealously,  more  especially  the,  works 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  otherwise  called  Fra  C«miavale,*  of 
Urbino,  by  whom  the  picture  of  Santa  Maria  dolla  Leila,  in 
that  city  was  painted.  But  Bramante  found  his  principal 
pleasure  in  architecture  and  the  study  of  perspective,  ho 
departed  therefoie  from  Castel  Durante,  and  proceeded  to 
Lomhardy,  repairing  first  to  one  city  and  then  to  another, 
working  in  each  meanwhile  as  he  best  could.  His  under- 
takings of  that  period  were  however  not  of  a  costly  kind,  or 
such  as  could  do  the  architect  much  honour,  binco  he  had 
then  neither  interest  nor  reputation ;  but  to  the  end  that 
he  might  at  least  see  something  of  works  of  merit,  ho 
removed  to  Milan  to  examine  the  Duomo.  \  There  was  at 
that  time  a  good  architect  and  geometrician  living  in  Milan, 
called  Cesare  Cesariano,  who  had  written  a  commentary  on 
Vitruvms,  but  falling  into  despair  at  finding  himself  dis- 
appointed in  the  remuneration  he  had  expected  to  receive  for 


*  Fra  Bartolommeo  Corradino,  a  Dominican,  called  Fra  Carnavaie, 
most  probably,  from  his  joyous  aspect  and  jovial  chai  actor.  The  picture 
Jiei  e  alluded  to  is  now  at  Milan,  m  the  Brera,  and  an  engraving  of  it  will 
oe  found  in  the  work  entitled,  Imperials  e  Reale  Pinacoteca,  di  Milano, 


f  Vaaari  appears  to  have  passed  too  hastily  over  the  early  years  of 
Bramante.  According  to  De  Pagave,  he  first  studied  under  the  architect 
Sciro  Scum,  of  Casteldurante,  and  left  that  place  in  his  twentieth  year,  but 
before  his  departure  he  had  already  constructed  "  a  bmall  circular  temple  to 
the  Madonna  del  Riscatto,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mctamus."  The 
same  writer  informs  us,  that  previous  to  visiting  Lombardy,  Bramante  had 
also  erected  churches,  public  buildings,  and  other  edifices  m  Romagna,  and 
when  in  Milan  was  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ait  ibis  adorn- 
ing tlie  court  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  hut  whether  as  a  painter  or  architect 
there  are  no  documents  to  show.  Of  Ins  paintings,  indeed,  but  little 
authentic  information  can  now  be  obtained  (consult  Puswvant  also, 
Beitrage  sur  Geschichte  der  alien  Male*  schulen  in  der  Lombaidn)*  It 
was  towards  the  year  J4y6  that  Bramante  went  to  Milan,  where  he  con- 
structed various  edifices  (see  Pagave,  note*).  In  1488  he  was  invited  by 
the  Cardinal,  Ascama  Sforza,  bishop  of  Pavin,  to  that  city,  there  to  rebuild 
the  cathedral  (the  Incoronata),  Pagfive  declares  himsi'lf  to  have  seen  the 
drawing  of  this  building  by  Bramante's  own  hand,  with  the  date  UftO, 
See  also  Pungileoni,—  Afrworie  sulla  vita  di  Bramante^  &c. 
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ivoik,  he  sank  into  so  strange  a  state,  that  lie  would 
fcpork  no  more,  and  Ins  peculiarities  ineieasing,  he  became 
utterly  detracted,  and  died  more  like  the  beasts  that  perish 
than  like  a  Cluihtian.  man.*  At  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
city,  lived  the  Milanese,  Bernardino  da  Trevio,  \vho  was 
engineer  and  architect  of  the  Duomo,  he  was  admirable  in 
design  and  was  held  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  be  a  most 
excellent  master,  although  his  manner  is  somewhat  crude 
and  his  paintings  are  hard  and  dry.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  there  is  an 
Ascension  of  Christ  by  Bernardino  da  Trevio,  wherein  the 
observer  will  remark  some  very  admirable  foreshortenings. 
In  San  Francesco  also,  he  painted  a  chapel  in  fresco,  the 
hubjecl  being  the  death  of  San  Pietro  and  that  of  San  Paolo. 
In  Milan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  there  are  like- 
wise many  other  works  by  this  master,  all  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  in  my  book  of  drawings  I  have  a  female  head 
by  his  hand,  veiy  beautifully  executed  in  charcoal  and  white 
Jeadj  from  which  a  very  fair  notion  of  his  manner  may  be 
obtained  "f 

But  to  leturn  to  Bramante.  After  having  thoroughly 
studied  that  fabric  (the  Duomo),  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  above-named  engineers,  he  became  inspirited  to  such 
a  degree,  thai  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 

*  Our  author  i8  happily  in  error  respecting  Cesariano,  "whose  fate  was 
not  so  melancholy  as  Jus  narration  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He  was 
at  one  time  unhappy  in  Ina  domestic  circunutances,  but  that  misfortune  was 
of  a  tempoiaiy  natuie  only;  Ins  merits  as  an  artist  also  were  ultimately 
acknowledged,  *iml  lie  received  all  the  honours  of  which,  as  De  Pagnve 
assures  us,  his  talents  find  chaiaetei  rendered  him  deserving.  Ccsarmno 
viui  not  born  until  14H3,  seven  yeaia,  that  is  to  say,  after  Bramante's 
mm al  in  Milan,  hi*  studied  arclutectuie  under  that  master,  <md  was  one  of 
his  most  dibtiiLGEUibliud  scholars  For  further  details  bee  De  Pagaxe,  ut 
«upr(t  See  also  the  March ebe  ljoleni,  who  has  written  the  life  of 
Ci'tkirumo,  and  fiom  whom  we  leamthat  he  was  a  miniature  painter  as  well 
aa  architect.  At  Fenau  he  obtained  great  honour  for  his  learning,  from 
tbu  Umveiaity  of  that  city,  and  was  finally  appointed  to  complete  the 
lutQimilaritingeincnts  of  the  cathcdial  of  Milan:  he  died  at  the  last-named 
city  m  the  year  Lr>42. 

T  Benittfdino  2enale,  of  Trevilio,  This  artist  ig  much  commended  by 
Lomozzo  and  Lanzi.  For  minute  details  see  the  work  of  Count  Tasei% 
Vite  deyl  Aitrjin  Bcrgawatchii  torn.  i. ;  see  also  Passavant,  m  tlio 
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architect  u  nO  Tlunvupou  lie  departed  from  Lilian ,f  and 
repaired  to  Romp,  whtTe  lu«  arrived  imnuMli.iU'ly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  holy  year  luOQ.J  By  the  ialcrpohitiou 
oi'  the  friends  whom  he  hud  in  that  city,  sonio  of  \\  \\imi  were 
his  follow  countrymen,  othw  Lombards,  he  rerchvd  a  com- 
mission to  paint  the  armorial  bearings  of  Pupo  Alexander  VI. 
in  fresco  over  the  holy  door  of  Sim  Giovanni  Lulonmo, 
which  is  opened  on  the  occasion  of  the  Juhdoe ;  thm*  ho 
surroumled  with  angels  and  added  other  figures,  a^  .supporters 
of  the  escutcheon,  § 

Jtramaute  had  brought  some  money  with  him  from 
Lombardy  and  had  gained  other  sums  in  Home  by  eertaiu 
works  which  he  had  executed  there;  the.se  funds  lie  hus- 
banded with,  care,  expending  them  with  extreme-  frugality,  || 
because  he  desired  to  live  for  a  tuno  on  his  means,  anil  not 
to  be  distracted  by  other  occupations  from  the  labours  which 
he  proposed  to  undertake  among  the  ancient  huihlinns  of 
Rome,  all  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  Htutly,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain accurate  measurements  of  them,  entirely  at  his  Imure. 

lie  commenced  this  labour  accordingly ;  in  solitude-  and 
deep  thought  he  pursued  it  to  its  completion,  and  in  no  long 
time  had  examined  and  measured  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  with 
all  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  Campagna;  he  had  even 

*  From  these  woids  Bottari  infers  tliat  Biamnnto  mu&fc  previously  June 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  puctice  of  painting,  but  it  is  ccitain 
that  many  of  the  pictmes  attributed  to  him  by  Scannelh  and  othcis  were 
the  works  of  the  Milanese  Bartolommeo  Suaidi,  called  Hiamaute  da 
Mitano  or  Biamantmo,  because  he  had  been  the  si'hokr  of  Biiimante, 
De  Pagave  observes  that  Bramantc  studied  the  urchjtoctmal  details  o 
the  cathedral  and  made  himself  known  to  the  engineers,  not  to  determine 
his  choice  towaids  aichitecture,  which  he  had  alrc-idy  studied  and  piactiHcd, 
but  rather  because  he  was  desirous  of  an  establishment  m  that  c'ltv, 
ivhere,  by  making  himself  known  to  Giovanni  Galoazro,  and  Lodovico 
il  More,  he  might  obtain  a  sufficiently  extensive  arena  for  the  cxcrciao 
of  his  atolitaea. 

t  After  a  residence  of  twonty-two  years. 

j  In  1499,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Lodovico  his  protector,  that 
is  to  say,  when  Leonardo  da  Vmci  also  left  Milan. 

§  These  arms  were  destioyed  when  other  chnngesxveie  effected  in  the 
building. 

||  Massenssla.  "Bottari  remarks  that  this  word  "must  here  be  taken 
to  mean  nsparmio  (frugality),  although  fa*  rnassenzia  signified  to 
accumulate/1 
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pursued  liis  researches  as  far  as  Naples,  and  visited  all  places 
Wherein  he  could  ascertain  that  ancient  buildings  \vero  to  be 
found.  The  remains  still  existing  at  Tivoh,  and  in  the  villa 
of  Adrian  were  studiously  measured  by  Bramant^,  who  pro- 
lited  largely  by  these  examinations,  as  ^\ill  be  declared  in  the 
proper  place.  These  pui'Miits  caused  his  talents  to  become 
known  to  the  Cardinal  of  Naples/  who  began  to  remark,  and 
eventually  to  fa\our  his  progress  While  Bramante,  there- 
lure,  was  continuing  his  studies  as  here  described,  it  came 
into  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal  to  rebuild  a  cloister  in 
Travertine,  for  the  monks  of  the  Pace,  and  this  work  he 
committed  to  Bramante.  t  Whereupon,  being  very  anxious 
to  make  gain  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  the 
Cardinal,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  diligence,  by  which  means  he  quickly  brought  it  to  a 
most  successful  conclusion,  ]  It  is  true  that  the  building  was 
not  one  of  distinguished  beauty,  but  it  obtained  a  great  name 
for  the  architect,  seeing  that  there  were  but  few  masters 
in  Home,  who  then  devoted  themselves  to  architecture  with 
the  zealous  study  and  promptitude  of  execution  which  dis- 
tinguished Bramantu. 

In  the  commencement  of  hia  labours,  this  master  served  tia 
under  architect  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  when  that  Pontiff  was 
constructing  the  Fountain  in  the  Trastevcre,  as  likewise  for 
that  which  he  also  erected  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  §  but  his 
reputation  having  increased,  he  was  invited  to  take  part  with 
other  eminent  architects  in  the  greater  number  of  the  consulta- 
tions which  were  held  respecting  the  Palace  of  San  Giorgio, 
and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Daniaso,  which  Kaffacllu 
Riario,  Cardinal  of  San  G-iorgio,  was  at  that  time  about  to 
build  near  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  And  although  better  works 
may  have-  been  executed  at  a  later  period,  yet  this  palace, 
were  it  only  for  its  extent,  has  ever  been  considered  and  still 
continues  to  be  thought  a  splendid  and  commodious  habita- 
tion ;  the  works  of  this  fabric  were  conducted  by  Antonio 

*  Obviero  Caraffa. 

f  In  the  year  1504. 

$  Of  those  and  other  woiks  by  Bramante  alluded  to  in  succeeding  pages, 
plates  will  be  found  in  D'Agmcouit,  La  Aits  decnts  d'apies  les  Aftwi*- 
menu,  torn,  iv,,  plates  Ivu,,  1m 

§  Thewj  fountains  wore  demolished,  and  others  of  greater  magmficeiue 
ve*e  constructed  in  their  place.— Bottan. 
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Monticavallo.  Bramame  was  likewise  consulted  in  respect 
to  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  church  of  San  Jacopo 
degli  Spagnuoli,  situate  on  the  Piazza  Navona :  he  took  part 
also  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  Santa  Maria  dell  Anima; 
the  building  of  which  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  a  German 
architect,  and  designed  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Adriano  da 
Cornelo  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  *  which  was  built  very  slowly 
and  ultimately  remained  unfinished,  j  in  consequence  of  the 
Cardinal's  flight  The  enlargement  of  the  principal  chapel 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  also  effected  according  to  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  and  by  these  works  he  acquired  so 
much  credit  in  Rome  that  he  began  to  be  esteemed  the  first 
architect  in  that  city,  being  exceedingly  bold  and  prompt, 
with  great  and  varied  powers  of  invention.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  of  Rome  now  employed  him  therefore 
in  all  their  important  undertakings,  and  when,  in  the  year 
1503,  Julius  II.  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  Bramante 
was  at  once  employed  in  his  service, 

A  project  had  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  that  pontitff,  foi 
covering  the  space  which  then  lay  between  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Papal  palace,  with  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  quadran- 
gular theatie,  designing  thereby  to  enclose  a  small  valley 
which  interposed  between  the  palace  and  the  new  buildings 
erected  for  the  residence  of  the  Pontiffs,  by  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.;  the  intention  of  Julius  was  to  construct  two  conidors, 
oxi8  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  by  which  means  he  could  pass 
from  the  Belvedere  to  the  palace  under  a  loggia,  and  in  like 
manner  could  return  from  the  palace  to  the  Belvedere,  with- 
out exposure  to  the  weather  \  the  ascent  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  valley  to  the  level  of  the  Belvedere  was  to  be 
effected  by  flights  of  steps. 

Bramante  therefore,  who  had  great  judgment  and  a  most 
ingenious  fancy  in  such  matters,  divided  the  lower  part  into 

*  When  the  cardinal  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  m  1517,  he 
presented  this  palace  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  inhabited  hy  the 
ambassador  of  Henry  VIII,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  then  fell  into 
other  hands,  and  ultimately  passed  into  those  of  the  Torlonia  family.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  aie  familiar  with  Rome  will  remember  the  position  of  this 
palace,  which  is  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Jacopo  Scossacavalli. 

•}  ]t  wanted  only  the  portal,  whiflh  was  supplied  during  the  last  century, 
but  rot,  according  to  Milizia,  Memone  degV  Arckitetti,  in  the  gravo  ai»d 
pure  at  vie  of  Bramante* 
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two  ranges,  one  over  tlie  other,  the  first  being  an  extremely 
beautiful  Loggia  of  the  Doric  order,  resembling  the  Colos- 
seum of  the  Saveili ;  *  but  in  place  of  the  half-columns  he 
substituted  pilasters  building  the  whole  edifice  of  Travel  tine. 
Over  this  came  a  second  range  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the 
walls  of  that  portion  of  the  building  being  continuous,  it  was 
furnished  with  windows ;  the  level  was  that  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  Papal  palace,  but  it  reached  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  only  in  the  Belvedere.  A  Loggia  of  more  than 
four  hundred  paces  long  was  thus  obtained  on  the  side  look- 
ing towards  Rome,  with  a  second  of  equal  extent  towards  the 
wood;  between  those  was  enclosed  the  before  mentioned 
valley,  to  the  lowest  point  of  which  all  the  water  from  the 
Belvedere  was  to  be  conducted,  and  there  a  magnificent 
fountain  was  to  be  built. 

Such  was  the  plan,  and  after  designs  prepared  in  accord- 
ance  with  it,  Biamante  constructed  the  firht  corndor,  which 
proceeds  from  the  palace  and  joins  the  Belvedere  on  the 
side  towards  Rome,  (•  the  last  pait  of  the  Loggia  which  was 
to  ascend  the  acclivity  and  occupy  the  higher  level  exceptcd  : 
of  the  opposite  part,  that  towards  the  wood  namely,  he  could 
only  lay  the  foundations,  but  could  not  fiiribh  it,  the  death  of 
Julius  interrupting  the  work,  and  that  of  the  architect  himsclt 
also  taking  place  before  it  had  proceeded  further.  The  in- 
vention of  this  fabric  was  considered  so  fine  that  all  declared 
nothing  better  had  been  seen  in  Rome  since  the  time  of  the 

*  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  that  is  to  say,  used  aa  a  fortress  m  the 
middle  ages  by  the  Pierleoni  family,  to  whom  the  Bavclh  succeeded.  It 
was  changed  by  Baldassaie  Peuizzi  into  a  dwelling  for  the  Mtisbinn  family, 
from  whose  possession  it  came  into  that  of  the  Orsmi,  Dukes  oi  GraMiia, 
to  \vhom  it  still  belongs. 

f  The  court  formed  by  the  Corridors  here  described  had  one-thiul  of  its 
extent  higher  than  the  other  two-thirds,  a  circumstance  resulting  fioni  tin* 
foimatinn  of  the  little  valley  in  which  it  was  erected,  whciefoie  Branuinto 
constructed  a  double  stancasc,  beautifully  turned,  which  foimc'l  the 
means  oi  ascent  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  upper  But  across  this  noblu 
court  Sixtus  V,  built  a  large  hall,  now  the  LiLuuiy  uf  the  Vatican,  so  that, 
in&tead  of  the  most  magnificent  comt  in  the  world,  we  have  now  two  and 
a  garden,  altogether  unconnected.  Other  changes  have  also  been  made. 
The  Nuovo  Btaccio,  for  example,  has  been  erected,  in  a  line  painllel  to 
that  of  the  Libraiy,  for  the  reception  of  the  Mweo  Maiamonti :  thin 
ha«J  the  gianil  idci  of  Bmmante  been  lost,  and  his  work,  m  many 
entirely  spoiled,— /toMa??  and  Mihxla. 

voi.  u,  F  sr 
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ancients  ;"*  "but,  as  we  have  s*ii<l,  of  thu  second  corridor  the 
foundations  only  wore  completed,  nor  has  the  whole  beea 
finished  even  to  our  own  times,  although  Pius  IV,  has  at 
length  almost  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Brainantc  likewise  erected  the  cupola  which  covert;  thellall 
of  Antiquities,  and  constructed  the  ran«e  of  niches  for  the 
statues,  Of  these,  the  Laoi'oon,  an  ancient  statue  of  the  most 
exquisite  perfection,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Venus,  were  placed 
there  dining  his  own  life,  the  remainder  of  the  statues  were 
afterwards  brought  thither  by  Leu  X.,  as  for  example,  the 
Tiber  and  the  Nile,  with  the  Cleopatra  ;  others  were  added 
by  Clement  VII.  j  while  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  and  that 
of  Julius  III.,  many  important  improvements  were  made 
there  at  very  great  cost. 

But  to  return  to  Bramante :  when  not  impeded  by  the 
parsimony  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  he  conducted 
his  various  undertakings  with  extraordinary  promptitude, 
and  possessed  a  profound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  builder's  art,  He  carried  forward 
the  buildings  of  the  Belvedere  with  excessive  rapidity,  and 
such  was  the  zeal  with  which  he  seconded  the  eagerness  of 
the  Pope — who  would  have  had  the  edifice  receive  birth  at 
a  wish,  rather  than  await  the  slow  process  of  erection — 
that  the  men  who  were  labouring  at  the  foundations  carried 
away  at  night  the  sand  and  earth  which  they  had  dug  out 
in  the  presence  of  Bramante  during  the  day,  and  he  then 
without  further  precautions  permitted  the  foundations  to  be 
laid,  The  result  of  this  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
master  has  been  that  his  work  has  cracked  in  various  parts, 
and  is  now  in  danger  of  ruin,  nay,  as  regards  this  Corridor, 
a  portion,  to  the  extent  of  eighty  braccia  fell  to  the  ground 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Paul  HI.,  who  caused  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  t 
There  are  besides  in  the  Belvedere  many  beautiful  stair- 

*  Even  Milizia,  difficult  as  he  is  to  please,  admits  that  "  Bramante  had 
conceived  a  design  which  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  magnificent,  and 
§superb  character."^  For  an  engraving  of  tlus  work,  see  D'Agpncourt,  let 
JLrts  decnts  tfapres  les  Monumens. 

f  In  later  times  also  it  has  been  found  noedful  to  execute  Importaot 
repairs  in  these  buildings.— Md  Flo~.t  1832-8, 
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cases  and  flights  of  steps,  rich  and  varied  in  design,  which 
unite  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  building,  all  from 
the  plans  of  Bramante,  and  admirably  executed  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  respectively,  arranged  with  the 
most  perfect  grace.  He  had  made  a  model  of  all  that  was  to 
have  been  done,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  most  imposing 
beauty,  as  indeed  we  may  see  that  it  must  have  been  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work ;  even  left  as  it  is  in  the 
imperfect  state  wherein  we  see  it,  Among  other  things  is  a 
winding  stair  constructed  between  columns,  which  is  graduated 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  ascended  on  horseback  :  in 
this  work  the  Doric  order  is  followed  by  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Ionic  by  the  Corinthian,  thus  rising  from  one  order  into  the 
other;  the  whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  judgment 
and  finished  with  exquisite  grace,  insomuch  that  it  does  him 
equal  honour  with  whatever  other  work  he  may  have  ex- 
ecuted in  the  same  place  *  The  invention  of  this  winding 
stair  Bramante  borrowed  from  San  Niccolo  of  Pisa,  as  we 
have  notified  in  the  life  of  Giovanni  and  Niccolo  Pisam.f 

This  master  had  formed  the  fanciful  project  of  making 
certain  letters,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphics, 
on  a  frieze  of  the  external  facade,  whereby  he  designed  to 
display  his  own  ingenuity,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  name  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff  and  his  own,  and  had  commenced  thus  ; 
— Julio  II.  Pont  Maximo,  having  caused  a  head  in  profile 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  be  made,  by  way  of  expressing  the  name 
of  the  pontiff,  and  constructing  a  bridge  with  two  arches  to 
intimate  Julio  IL  Pont>  with  an  Obelisk  of  the  Circu* 
Maximus  to  signify  Max.  But  the  Pope  laughed  at  this 
fancy  and  made  him  change  his  hieroglyphics  for  letters  a 
braccio  in  height,  in  the  antique  form,  such  as  we  now  see 
them  ;  declaring  that  Bramante  had  borrowed  that  absurdity 
from  a  gate  in  Viterbo,  over  which  a  certain  architect,  called 
Maestro  Francesco,  had  placed  his  name  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  that  he  effected  it  on  this  wise :  he  carved  a  figure 
of  San  Francesco  with  an  arch  (arco),  a  roof  (tetto\  and  a 
tower  (tone),  which  he  explained  in  a  way  of  his  own  to 
mean,  Maestro  Francesco  Arckitettore. 

*  This  spiral  stair  may  still  be  seen  behind  the  Fountain  of  Cleopatra^ 
but  in  a  part  now  abandoned ;  it  is  therefore  altogether  useless, 
f  See  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work. 

vr  2 
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His  talents  ir  architecture  and  other  qualities  rendered 
Ilramante  highly  acceptable  to  Pope  Julius  IL,  who  wa« 
indeed  so  amicably  disposed  towards  him,  as  to  confer  on  four 
architect  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  signet,  and  while  holding  this 
appointment  he  constructed  an  edifice  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  business  connected  with  it,  and  made  a  very  beautiful 
piprfs  for  the  printing  of  the  papal  bulls.  In  the  service  of 
lua  Holiness  Bramantc  repaired  to  Bologna,  when  that  city 
relumed  to  the  protection  of  the  church  in  the  year  1504, 
and  in  all  the  war  of  Mirandola  he  occupied  himself  with 
vai'ious  labours  of  great  ingenuity,  rendering  very  import- 
ant assistance  on  that  occasion, 

This  master  prepared  numerous  designs  for  the  ground- 
plans  of  buildings,  as  well  as  for  entire  edifices,  all  of  which 
are  truly  admirable,  as  may  be  judged  from  certain  examples 
of  them  which  appear  in  our  book :  the  proportions  in  every 
instance  are  very  -fine,  and  the  whole  design  gives  evidence 
of  consummate  art.  Bramante  imparted  considerable  in- 
struction in  the  rules  of  architecture  to  Raphael  Sanzio  of 
Urbino,  arranging  for  him  the  buildings  which  he  afterwards 
painted  in  perspective,  in  that  Hall  of  the  Papal  palace 
wherein  is  the  Mount  Parnassus,  and  where  Raphael  planed 
the  portrait  of  Bramante  himself,  whom  he  has  represented 
in  one  of  the  pictures  *  with  a  compass  in  his  hand,  in  tho 
act  of  measuring  certain  arches. 

Pope  Julius,  among  his  other  undertakings,  determined  on 
that  of  uniting  the  Law  courts  and  all  other  public  offices  in 
certain  buildings,  situate  along  the  Via  Gmlia,  which  Bra* 
maiite  had  thrown  open  and  brought  into  a  straight  line. 
Now  if  all  these  offices  of  administration  could  have  been 
assembled  in  one  place,  the  arrangement  would  have  bcou 
highly  conducive  to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the 
merchants  and  others  who  had  long  suffered  many  hind- 
rances from  their  separation:  Bramante  therefore  commenced 
tho  construction  of  the  palace  of  San  Biagio,  on  the  Tiber, 
MI  id  there  is  still  a  most  beautiful  temple  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  commenced  there  on  that  occasion  by  this  master,  but 
which  has  never  been  completed.  The  remainder  of  the 
fabric  there  in  part  erected  is  of  rustic  work  most  admirably 
executed,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  honourable, 
*  In  the  School  of  Athena. 
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JBeful,  and  magnificent  an  edifice,  acki  owledgeil  by  the 
masters  of  the  profession  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  that  kind 
ever  seen,  should  have  failed  to  receive  its  due  completion.  * 

In  the  first  cloister  of  San  Pietro-a-Montorio,  Bramante 
built  a  round  temple  constructed  entirely  of  Travertine,  than 
which  nothing  more  p^ifectly  conceived,  more  graceful, 
or  more  beautiful  can  be  imagined,  whether  as  regards 
arrangement,  proportion,  or  variety  ;+  and  if  the  erection  of 
the  entire  cloister,  which  is  not  finished,  had  been  com- 
pleted after  a  design  by  our  architect,  which  may  still  be 
seen,  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  have  been  much  more 
noble  than  it  now  is.  J  Jn  the  Borgo  this  master  gave  the 
iKign  of  a  palace,  which  Raphael  of  Urbino  caused  to  be  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  stucco-work  cast  in  moulds,  the  columns 
and  bosses  are  in  the  rustic  manner,  the  order  is  Doric,  the 
work  altogether  being  a  very  fine  one,  and  the  invention  of 
those  castings  at  that  time  quite  new,§  The  design  and 
arrangements  for  the  decoration  of  Santa  Maria  at  Loretto, 
which  were  afterwards  continued  by  Andrea  Sansovino,  were 
also  made  by  this  master,  who  prepared  the  models  for  in- 
numerable temples  and  palaces  which  are  now  in  Rome,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  states  of  the  church. 

This  admirable  artist  wa»s  of  a  mobt  enterprising  spirit,  and 
among  other  projects  had  formod  that  of  entirely  restoring  and 
even  re-arrranginp,  the  palace  of  the  Pope  \  nay,  such  was  his 
boldness,  seeing  as  he  did  the  resolution  with  which  the  Pope 
accomplished  important  undertakings,  and  finding  the  desire 

*  Of  the  edifice  hcio  alluded  to  there  is  now  (1759)  little  01  nothing  to 
be  Heen. — Bottan, 

t  Mihzia,  Menwnr  drqh  Aichitetti,  with  Ins  accustomed  seventy, 
enumerates  various  deficits  in  thih  erection,  but  allots  it,  nevertheless,  tn  he 
ironsideicd  a  graceful  and  wcll-pioportioned  little  temple;  he  comment  in 
particular  the  two  flights  of  st.ms  l>y  nhieh  the  bubteiranean  chapel  lipneath 
it  is  gamed,  declaring  them  to  be  managed  very  judiciously,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  narrowness  of  the  space. 

J  According  to  the  design  of  Diamante,  the  small  round  temple  was  to 
form  the  centre  of  »  ciicular  colonnade,  with  four  chapels  and  four 
entrances;  a  niche  for  the  reception  of  a  statue  was  to  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  entrances ;  between  them,  that  is  to  say,  and  the  chapels  — See 
Mihzia,  ut  supra,  Life  tffii  amante, 

§  This  palace,  according  to  Bottan,  was  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Tiber, 
on  the  road  Leading  to  St.  Petei'a,  •iml  was  demolished,  with  other  build 
ind,  when  the  CnJonnwle  of  M.  Viitw'h  was  ermstiucted. 
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of  the  latter  to  coincide  with  his  own  purpose  and  wishes, 
that  hearing  his  Holiness  express  the  intention  of  demolishing 
the  church  of  San  Pietro  to  construct  it  anew,  he  made 
numberless  designs  to  that  end,  and  among  these  there  was 
one,  which  astonished  all  who  beheld  it,  and  was  indeed  of 
the  most  extraordinary  magnificence  and  beauty,  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  display  more  consummate  art,  or  a  more 
perfect  judgment  than  were  evinced  by  Braiuante,  in  this 
work  :  the  design  shows  two  towers,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  principal  front  of  the  building,  as  we  ace  it  on  the 
medals*  afterwards  struck  for  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  by 
Caradosso,t  a  most  excellent  goldsmith  of  that  time,  who 
had  no  equal  in  the  execution  of  dies  :  the  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  the  medals  of  Braraante  himself,  which  are  also 
extremely  beautiful,  The  Pope,  being  thus  determined  to 
undertake  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous  building, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  caused  one  half  of  the  older  fabric 
to  be  demolished,  and  set  hand  to  the  reconstiuction,  with 
the  firm  resolve  that  in  art,  invention,  arrangement,  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  extent,  magnificence,  and  splendour  of 
decoration,  that  edifice  should  surpass  all  the  buildings  ever 
erected  in  that  city  by  the  whole  power  of  the  republic  ; 
aided  as  this  was  by  the  genius  of  the  many  able  masters 
whose  works  had  illustrated  the  states  of  the  church.  With 
his  accustomed  promptitude  the  architect  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  work,J  and  before  the  death  of  the  Pope,  con- 
tinuing his  labours  to  the  close  of  his  own  life,  which  followed 
soon  after  that  of  the  pontiff ;  he  raised  the  building  to  the 
height  of  the  cornice,  which  is  over  the  arches  of  the  four 
piers,  and  of  this  part  he  also  completed  the  vaulting,  effect- 
ing the  whole  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  well  as  con- 
fjummate  art.  He  likewise  conducted  the  vaulting  of  the 


*  They  show  the  front  of  the  chuich,  which  has  the  form  of  a  Gicek 
cross;  and  ovei  the  grave  of  St.  Peter,  which  occupies  the  centre,  IB  a  hirgc 
Cupola,  between  two  clock-towers,  For  detaila  lespectmg  the  construction 
of  the  Cupola,  see  Seilio,  Tutle  le  opeie  in  Aichitcttwa  dt  Seba^tiano 
SetliOj  tacculta  dal  Scamossxi,  Venice  1584. 

f  See  Bonanni,  Temph  Vatic,  Hn>tonat  tav,  i,  p.  9. 

J  Thia  was  done,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1506,  the  foundation-stone  being  Uul,  according  to  this  authority,  'm- 
mediately  beneath  the  pier  where  the  statue  of  Santa  Veiomca  now  {stand* 
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principal  chapel,  tlmt  vi  herein  is  the  great  tribune  namely, 
causing  the  chapel,  called  that  of  the  king  of  France,  to  be 
also  put  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 

For  this  work  Bramante  invented  the  method  of  construct 
ing  the  vaulted  ceilings  by  means  of  a  framework  of  strong 
boams,  in  which  the  friezes  and  decorations  of  foliage  were 
carved,  and  afterwards  covered  with  castings  in  stucco,  In 
the  arches  of  the  cdi£ce  he  also  showed  the  manner  in 
which  they  maybe  turned  with  moveable  scaffolds,  a  method 
afterwards  pursued  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  woik  which  was  completed  by  Bramante,  the 
cornice  which  surrounds  the  interior  is  seen  to  have  been 
conducted  with  so  much  ability,  that  nothing  more  elegant 
or  more  graceful  than  is  the  design  of  this  cornice,  in  its 
every  part,  could  have  been  produced  by  any  hand  whatever 
In  the  capitals  of  this  edifice  also,  which  in  the  interior  are 
formed  of  olive  leaves,  as  indeed  in  all  the  external  work, 
which  ib  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  inexpressible  beauty  ;  in 
all  these  things,  I  say,  wo  perceive  the  extraordinary  boldness 
of  Brain  ante's,  genius ;  nay,  we  have  many  clear  proofs  that, 
if  he,  had  possessed  moans  of  action  equivalent  to  his  poweis 
of  concoption,  he  would  have  performed  works  never  buf'ure 
hcaid  of  or  even  imagined. 

But  the  work  we  arc  here  alluding  to  was  conducted  after 
a  much  altered  fashion  on  his  death  and  by  succeeding 
architects  ;  nay,  to  so  great  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  piers  by  which  the  cupola  is 
supported,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  nothing  of  what  was 
originally  intended  by  Bramante  now  remains.  !•  For  in  tho 
first  place,  Raffaello  da  Urbino  and  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo, 
who  were  appointed  after  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  to  continue1 
the  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Fra  Giocondo  of  Verona, 
began  at  once  to  make  alterations  in  the  plans  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  these  masters,  Balda&sare  Peruzzi  also  effected 

*  The  reader  who  shall  desire  such  details  as  cannot  here  find  place, 
iBicferred  to  Duppa's  Life  of  Michael  Anqelo ;  Bonanm,  Ttmpli  Vahc, 
Hutona,  Q,uatremere  de  Qnmcy  lrwi  dr*  plus  ctttbies  Aichiteftus  ;  and 
Milizia,  Memorie  degV  Architetii ;  sec  ulbo  D'Agmcourt,  Les  Aits  dew  its 
d\iprex  les  Monumens ;  with  Plainer  and  Burden,  ticbdiieib'ung  da  Stadt 
R(>m.  There  are  besides,  many  other  writers,  who  have  ably  treated  tin 
tahject  in  all  its  details. 
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changes,  wlien  lie  constructed  the  chapel  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  the  transept  which  is  on  the  side  towards  the 
Cainpo  Santo.  Under  Paul  III.  the  whole  work  was  altered 
once  more  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  and  after  him  Michael 
Angebj  setting  aside  all  these  varying  opinions,  and  reducing 
the  superfluous  expense,  has  given  to  the  building  a  degree 
of  beauty  and  perfection,  of  which  no  previous  successor  to 
Bramante  had  ever  formed  the  idea ;  the  whole  has  indeed 
been  conducted  according  to  his  plans,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  judgment,  although  he  has  many  times  remarked 
to  me  that  he  was  but  executing  the  design  and  arrangements 
of  Bramante,  seeing  that  the  master  who  first  founded  a 
great  edifice  is  he  who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  its  author.* 
The  plan  of  Bramante  in  this  building,  does  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  of  almost  inconceivable  vastness,  and  the  com- 
mencement which  he  gave  to  his  work  was  of  commensurate 
extent  and  grandeur ;  but  if  he  Imd  begun  this  stupendous 
and  magnificent  edifice  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  San  Gallo  nor  the  other  masters,  not  even 
Michael  Angclo  himself,  would  have  been  found  equal  to  the 
task  of  rendering  it  more  imposing,  although  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  abundantly  capable  of  diminishing  the  work : 
for  the  original  plan  of  Bramante  indeed  had  a  view  to  even 
much  greater  things. 

We  find  it  asserted  that  the  earnest  desire  of  Bramanle  to 
make  a  rapid  progress,  and  to  see  the  building  arising,  in- 
duced him  to  permit  the  destruction  of  many  admirable  works 
which  had  previously  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  Popes  namely,  with  paintings  and 
mosaics  :  a  circumstance  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  nu- 
merous portraits  in  different  styles  of  many  great  person agoa, 
which  were  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  the  older  church, 
being,  as  it  was,  considered  the  principal  church  of  all  Chris- 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  fuend,  Michael  Angclo  expressed  himself  thus : — 
"  That  Bramante  was  equal  to  any  architect  who  ha»  appeared,  from  the 
tome  of  the  ancients  to  0111  own,  can  by  no  means  be  denied  The  first 
stone  of  St.  Peter's  was  laid  by  him,  not  after  an  obscure  01  confused  plan, 
but  in  accordance  with  a  dc&ign  which  was  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
luminous;  he  had,  besides,  so  isolated  the  church  that  it  was  in  no  respect 
detumeatal  to  the  Palace,  and  tho&e  who  have  departed  from  the  plans  ol 
Bramante,  as  Sangallo  has  done,  have  in  so  far  departed  from  the  truth,"- 
Sw  Lettere  Pittonrhet 
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tcndoin.*  The  altar  of  St,  Peter  and  the  ancient  choiv  or 
tribune  was  all  that  Bramaute  retained,  and  this  he  enclosed 
within  a  rich  balustrade  most  beautifully  executed,  with 
columns  or  balusters  of  the  Dune  order,  and  all  mPcpengnof 
marble.  This  enclosure  is  of  such  extent,  that  when  the 
Pope  goes  to  St.  Peter's  to  perform  high  mass,  he  can  find 
space  within  it  for  all  his  couit,  as  well  as  for  the  ambassa- 
dors of  all  Christian  princes  j  the  work  was  not  entirely 
finished  at  the  death  of  Bramante,  and  received  its  ultimate 
completion  from  the  Sienese  Baldassare. 

Bramante  was  a  person  of  most  cheerful  and  amiable 
disposition,  delighting  to  do  everything  whereby  he  could 
bring  benefit  to  his  neighbour.  He  was  the  assured  friend 
of  all  men  distinguished  by  their  talents,  and  favoured  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  was  manife&t  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  graceful  Raffaello  da  Urbino,  a  most  celebrated 
painter  who  was  induced  to  settle  in  Rome  by  his  mcana.J 

This  master  always  lived  in  the  most  splendid  and  honour- 
able manner,  and  in  the  station  to  which  he  had  attained, 
all  that  he  possessed  was  as  nothing  to  what  lie  might  anil 
would  have  expended  He  delighted  greatly  in  poetry  and  took 
much  pleasure  in  music  ;  hearing  as  well  as  practicing  im- 
provisations on  the  lyre  with  infinite  enjoyment :  he  would 
also  occabionally  compose  a  sonnet,  if  not  in  so  polished  a 
manner  as  we  are  now  wont  to  expect,  yet  always  giving 
evidence  of  au  earnest  purpose  and  entirely  free  from  errors 
of  style.  §  Bramante  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  prelates, 

*  The  greater  pait  of  them  weio  happily  saved.— Sec  CancLlhcn,  De 
Secretaries  Basilica  Vatican^)  vctcns  ac  nova. 

f  Monsignore  Bottan,  speaking  of  this  portion  of  Bramante's  work,  is 
pleafaed  to  observe  that  "  all  these  ornaments  are  taken  away  to  Rive  place 
for  new  thoughts,  and,  finally,  the  marvellous  contrivance  in  bonze, 
executed  by  Bemmo,  has  been  elected  there  " 

{  And  was  even  named  by  him  as  his  succe&bnr  in  the  labours  of  San 
Fictrn,  a  t.ict  which  we  learn  from  the  buef  dncctcd  to  Raphael  by  Leo  X. 
Thus  will  be  found  translated  into  Italian,  in  the  Letter e  Pittowhet  and 
commences  thus, "  Since,  besides  the  art  of  painting,  your  excellence  m 
which  is  known  to  all  the  world,  you  have  also  been  reputed  by  the 
architect  Bramante,  to  be  equally  competent  in  all  matters  connected  with 
building  insomuch  that  at  his  death  he  justly  opined  that  to  you  might  be 
confided  the  building  commenced  by  him  here  in  Rome,  the  Church  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  namely,"  &c.  &c.— Ed.  Flor ,  1832-B, 

§  Certain  sonnets  by  Bramante  will  be  found  in  a  collection  published 
at  Milan  m  175G.-Jiid. 
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and  received  various  proofs  of  respect  and  admiration  from 
different  nobles,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  excellencies. 
lie  enjoyed  very  great  renown  during  his  life,  and  this 
was  still  further  increased  and  extended  after  hia  death, 
seeing  that  this  event  caused  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  to 
be  suspended  during  several  years.  Branante  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  when  he  died,  was  borne  to  his  grave 
with  the  most  honourable  solemnities,  and  attended  by  the 
papal  court  as  well  as  by  all  the  sculptors,  architects,  and 
painters  at  that  time  in  Rome,  He  was  entombed  in  San 
Pietro,  in  the  year  1514.* 

To  Architecture  the  death  of  Bramante  was  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  the  rather,  as  his  continual  investigations  frequently 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  useful  invention,  whereby 
the  art  was  largely  enriched.  Among  other  instances  of 
this  was  the  method  of  vaulting  with  gypsum  and  that  of 
preparing  stucco,  f  both  known  to  the  ancients,  but  the 
secret  of  which  had  been  lost  in  their  ruin,  and  had  re- 
mained concealed  even  to  the  time  of  this  master.  Where- 
fore, those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  examination  and 
admeasurement  of  architectural  antiquities,  find  no  less 
science  and  excellence  of  design  in  the  works  of  Bramante 
than  in  those  of  the  ancients  themselves,  and  among  artists 
well  acquainted  with  the  profession  which  he  exercised,  thin 
master  must  ever  be  accounted  one  of  the  moat  exalted  mauls 
by  whom  our  age  has  been  illustrated  He  left  behind  him 
his  intimate  friend  and  associate  Griuliano  Leno,  who  was 
much  employed  in  the  buildings  erected  at  that  period,  but 
more  to  provide  for  and  superintend  the  execution  of  what 
others  had  planned  and  designed,  than  to  erect  buildings  of 
his  own,  although  he  possessed  considerable  judgment  and 
very  great  experience. 

In  the  execution  of  his  works,  Bramante  employed  Ven- 

*  He  was  buned  in  the  subterranean  church  (the  Grotte  Vdticanc),  and 
was  afteiwards  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph  • — 

"  Magnus  Alexander,  magnum  ut  conderet  urban 

Nihacis  ons,  Dtnowatem  ha&uit, 
Sed  s*  Bramantem  tdlus  antiqua  tulnnt, 
Hie  Macedwm  Regi  gratior  e&sct  eo" 

•f  Ir.  the  life  of  Gmhano  and  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  Vasan  ngaiu  a1  lv.de*. 
to  this  invention, 
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tura,  a  carpenter  of  Pistoja  *  who  was  endowed  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  drew  very  tolerably  well.  Ventura  took  much 
delight  in  the  admeasurement  of  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Rome,  but  having  returned  to  Pistoja,  lie  settled  himself 
finally  in  his  native  place.  Now,  it  so  chanced  that  in  the 
year  1509,  there  was  a  Madonna  in  that  city — now  called 
Our  Lady  of  Humility — who  was  at  that  time  working 
miracles,  and  as  large  offerings  were  made  to  her  and 
much  alms  bestowed,  the  Signoria  who  were  then  governing, 
resolved  to  erect  a  church  in  her  honour.  This  opportunity 
having  presented  it&elf  to  Ventura,  he  prepared  a  model  in 
the  form  of  an  octagonal  temple,  the  width  whereof  was 
....  braccia,  and  the  height  ....  braccia,  he 
added  a  vestibule,  or  portico  to  the  facade ;  the  interior  of 
the  building  as  seen  in  the  model  was  richly  adorned,  and 
the  whole  work  was  indeed  exceedingly  beautiful,  f  The 
Signoria  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  were  accord- 
ingly very  well  satisfied  therewith,  and  determined  to  com- 
mence the  fabric  according  to  Ventura  s  plan.  He  therefore 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  and  vestibule,  the  latter  of 
which  he  completed  entirely,  adorning  it  richly  with  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  elaborate  cornices  and  other  decora- 
tions carved  in  stone  :  for  all  the  vaultings  likewise  of  that 
structure  there  were  prepared  iluted  cornices,  also  in  stone, 
and  adorned  with  rosettes.  The  octangular  church  itself 
was  afterwards  erected  to  the  height  of  the  last  cornice,  from 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  tribune  was  to  commence,  and  all 
this  was  effected  during  the  lifetime  of  Ventura ;  but  he  not 
being  largely  experienced  in  works  of  so  much  extent  and 
importance,  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  weight  of  the 
tribune,  or  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  building,  when  that  burden  should  be  laid  upon  it. 
A.t  the  level  of  the  first  range  of  windows  therefore,  ho 
had  permitted  a  passage,  running  entirely  around  the  edifice, 
to  be  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  waU ;  and  this  he  had 

*  Ventura  Vitoni,  of  whom  a  valuable  notice  will  "be  found  m  the  bat 
of  PibtolcBe  Artists,  which  the  cava'ier  Francesco  Tulomei  has  appended  to 
tab  (luida  di  l*ulojat—J8d.  Mor.,  1832-8. 

•f  For  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  chinch  oi  Our  Lady  of 
Hunnlit),  at  1'istojn,  ib  accnunu-d  among  the  mobt  lemaikahle  editkea  o1 
Tuicany,— Lbid, 
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repeated  at   the  second   tango,  thereby  dltmVfrhinjr   th« 
Btrungth  of  the  walls  to  such  n  decree,  that,  i.s  the  build- 
ing was  not  provided  with  buttresses,  or  counterpoise  at 
the  hasp,  it  became  dangerous   to  construct  tho   eupola, 
more  particularly  as  rapeetcd  the  angles  of  the  eight  sides, 
whereon  the  weight  of  that  erection  must  repose  *    TIuw 
it  came  to  pas*,  that  on  the  death  of  Ventura,  there  was 
no  architect  to  be  found  who  was  bold  enough  to  attempt 
the  vaulting  of  the  church.    Nay,  they  had  even  brought 
great  beams  and  planks  to  the  place,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  roof  after  the  manner  of  those  used  for  rustic 
buildings ;   but  that   method  not  pleasing  the  citizens  of 
Piatoja,  they  would  not  suffer  the  work  to  be  executed,  and 
thus  the  church  remained  in  that  uncovered  state  for  many 
years.    At  length,  in  the  year  1561,  the  wardens  of  the 
building  made  supplication  to  the  Duke  Cosimo,  entreating 
him  to  grant  them,  the  favour  of  causing  the  cupola  to  1x3 
completed :  wherefore,  to  do  them  pleasure,  that  sovereign 
commanded   Giorgio  Vasari  to  proceed  thither  and  take 
order  for  discovering  some  method  by  which  the  work  might 
be  accomplished.    The  latter  repaired  to  Pistoja  accordingly, 
and  made  a  model  according  to  which  the  fabric  was  raised 
to  the  extent  of  eight  braccia  above  the  cornice  left  by  Ven- 
tura, for  the  purpose  of  adding  buttresses  for  its  support     he, 
likewise  decreased  the  width  of  the  passage  between  the 
windows,  gave  additional  strength  to  the  angles,  and  to  all  the 
masonry  beneath  the  spaces  which  Ventura  had  left  in  the 
walls,  and  bound  the  whole  moreover  firmly  together  with 
very  strong  clamps  of  iron  doubled  at  the  angles,  whereby 
the  building  was  rendered  sufficiently  secure  to  permit  of  itn 
being  vaulted  without  danger.    His  Excellency  some  time 
afterwards  went  himself  to  Pistoja  when  he  found  the,  ar- 
rangements to  his  satisfaction,!  and  gave  orders  that  the  whole 

*  Vaaaii  has  not  escaped  the  accusation  of  having  blamed  the  uork  of 
Ventura  the  better  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having  pursued  the  plans  of 
the  fust  architect  in  the  vaulting  of  the  church.  The  reasons  lie  has 
Hssigtied  for  the  changes  which  he  caused  to  be  made,  have  not  satisfied 
those  who  understwid  the  subject,  nor  has  the  work  obtained  their  approval, 
—Ed  Flw  ,  1832-1, 

f  But  after  it  was  done,  remarks  the  above-died  Tolomei,  it  did  not  toy 
»ny  means  please  his  Excelltjwy,— /&«/, 
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should  be  executed  :  the  buttresses  have  therefore  been  all 
completed,  and  a  commencement  has  been  already  made  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  cupola,  so  that  the  work  of  Ventura  will 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  improved  proportionsj  in- 
creased grandeur,  and  in  a  richer  manner.  But  of  a  truth, 
Ventura  well  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  seeing  that 
this  work  is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  modern  times 
to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Pistoja, 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  FRA  BARTOLOMMEO  DI  SAN 
MARCO. 

[BORN  U69*— DIED  1517.] 

IN  the  vicinity  of  Prato,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  some  ten 
miles  from  the  city  of  Florence,  and  at  a  village  called  Sa- 
vignano,  was  born  Bartolommeo,  according  to  the  Tuscan 
practice  called  Baccio.  From  his  childhood,  Baitolommeo 
evinced  not  only  a  great  inclination  but  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  design,  and  by  the  intervention  of 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  he  was  placed  under  the  discipline  of 
Cosimo  Roselli,  being  taken  into  the  house  of  certain  of  his 
kinsfolk  who  dwelt  near  the  gate  of  San  Piero  (Jattolmi, 
where  Bartolommeo  also  dwelt  many  years,  for  which  reason 
he  was  always  called  Baccio  della  Porta,f  nor  was  he  known 
by  any  other  name 

After  Baccio  had  left  Cosimo  Uoselli,  he  began  to  study 
the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  the  most  devoted  zeal, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  made  so  great  a  progress  that  he  wan 
early  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
painters,  whether  as  regarded  design  or  colouring.  In  the 
company  of  Baccio  lived  Mariotto  Albertinelli,^  who  in  a 
short  time  acquired  his  manner  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree, 
when  they  executed  together  numerous  pictures  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  are  dispersed  throughout  Florence.  To  enu^ 

*  According  to  Baldinucci. 

•f  Bat  of  the  gate. 

$  The  life  oi  this  artist  follows  that  of  Bartolommeo  della  Porta. 
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me  rate  nil  these  works  would  Lake  me  too  far,  but  there  are 
some  so  admirably  executed  by  Baccio  that  they  must  not 
pass  without  notice.    One  of  these  paintings^  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  namely,  is  in  the  house  of  Filippo,  son  of  Avcrardo 
Salviati,  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  picture,  and  is  highly 
valued  by  its  possessor :  another  of  them  was  purchased, 
no  long  time  since,  by  Pier  Maria  of  the  Wells,  a  lover  of 
paintings,  who  found  it  in  a  sale  of  old  furniture,  but  being 
capable  of  appreciating  its  beauty,  he  would  not  afterwards 
part  with  it,  for  all  the  money  that  could  be  offered  to  him 
This  also  is  a  Madonna,  and  is  executed  with  extraordinary 
care,*    Piero  del  Pugliese  had  a  small  Virgin  in  marble, 
sculptured  by  the  hand  of  Dontitello  in  very  low  relief,  a 
work  of  exquisite  beauty,  for  which  Picro,  desiring  to  tlo  it 
the  utmost  honour,  had  caused  a  tabernacle  in  wood  to  be 
made,  wherein  it  was  enclosed  by  means  of  two  small  doora 
This  tabernacle  he  subsequently  gave  for  its  altimate  deco- 
ration to  Baccio  della  Porta,  who  painted  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  door,  two  historical  events  from  the  life  of  Christ,  one 
of  which  represents  the  Nativity,  the  other  the  Circumcision 
of  the  Saviour.    The  little  figures  of  these  scenes  were  exe- 
cuted by  Baccio  after  the  manner  of  miniatures,  so  delicately 
finished  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  anything  in  oil- 
painting  to  exceed  them.     When  the   doors  are  shut,   a 
painting  in  chiaro-scuro  is  perceived  to  decorate  the  outer 
side  of  them  ;  this  also  represents  Our  Lady,  receiving  the 
Annunciation  from  the  Angel,  and  is  likewise  painted  in  oil* 
The  tabernacle  is  now  in  the  study  or  writing-chamber  uf 
the  Duke  Cosimo,  a  place  wherein  are  kept  all  the  small 
bronze  figures  from  the  antique,  with  the  medals  and  other 
rare  pictures  in  miniature,  possessed  by  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency ;  who  treasures  it  as  an  extraordinary  work  of 
art,  which  in  fact  it  is.f 
Baccio  della  Porta  was  much  beloved  in  Florence,  not 

*  The  mode  in  which  Vasari  speaks  of  these  pictures  does  not  enable  ua 
to  distinguish  them  from  others  by  the  same  master,  nor  con  we  now 
indicate  their  probable  locality.*'— Ed.  Fkr.t  1838, 

t  The  pictures  here  described  are  still  in  perfect  preservation;  they  are 
in  the  room  appropriated  to  the  smaller  paintings  of  the  Tuscan  School,  in 
the  Florentine  Gallery.  These  are  the  miniatures  to  which  Vasari  fan 
referred  in  the  life  of  Donatello,— See  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work* 
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only  for  his  talents  but  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  j 
devoted  to  labour,  of  a  quiet  mind,  upright  by  nature,  and 
duly  impressed  with  the  fear  of  God ;  a  retired  life  was  that 
of  his  choice,  he  shunned  all  vicious  practices,  delighted 
greatly  in  the  preaching  of  pious  men,  and  always  sought 
the  society  of  the  learned  and  sober.  And  of  a  truth,  it  is 
seldom  that  Nature  gives  birth  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  an  artist  of  retired  habits,  without  also  pro- 
viding him,  after  a  certain  period,  with  the  means  of  repose 
and  a  quiet  life,  as  she  did  for  Baccio,  who  ultimately  ob- 
tained all  that  was  demanded  by  his  moderate  desires,  as 
will  be  related  in  its  due  place,  The  report  that  this 
master  was  no  less  excellent  in  character  than  able  as  an 
artist,  being  disseminated  abroad,  he  soon  became  highly 
celebrated,  and  Gerozzo  di  Monna  Venna  Dini  confided  to 
him  the  commission  to  paint  the  chapel,  wherein  the  remains 
of  the  dead  are  deposited,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  ot 
Santa  Maria  Nuova,  Here  liaccio  commenced  a  painting 
in  fresco,  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  he  executed  with  so 
much  care  and  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  in  the  portion 
which  he  finished,  that  he  acquired  a  still  further  incioase 
of  reputation.  He  was  extolled  above  all  for  the  remarkable 
ability  wherewith  he  has  depicted  the  glories  of  the  blessed 
in  Paradise,*  where  Christ  with  the  twelve  apostles  is  seated 
in  judgment  on  the  twelve  tribes,  the  figures  being  most 
beautifully  draped  and  the  colouring  exquisitely  soft,  One 
part  of  this  work  remained  unfinished,  the  condemned  dragged 
away  to  hell  namely ;  of  these  forms  we  have  the  outline  only. 
The  design  of  the  master  has,  nevertheless,  made  the  shame, 
despair,  and  dread  of  eternal  death,  as  clearly  manifest  in  the 
expression  of  their  faces,  as  are  content  and  joy  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  are  saved,  although  the  picture,  as  we 
have  said,  was  left  unfinished,  our  artist  having  a  greater 
inclination  for  the  practices  of  religious  worship  than  for 
painting. 

Now  it  happened  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak  that 
Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara,  a  renowned  theologian 
of  the  order  of  Preachers,  was  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  5 
where  Baccio  attended  his  pr  caching  with  infinited  evotioa* 

*  Of  thib  celebrated  picture  very  rttle  is  now  to  be  seen,— Masselk* 
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anct  with  all  tue  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  person  of  the 
preacher:  he  thus  became  closely  intimate  with  Fni  Giro- 
lamo,  and  spent  almost  all  his  time  in  the  convent,  Imimj 
contracted  a  friendship  with  the  other  monks  also.     Ciiro- 
lamo  meanwhile  continued  to  preach  daily ,   and  lua  js<»al 
increasing,  he  daily  declaimed  from  the  pulpit  agaiiiht  licen- 
tious pictures,  among  other  things  ;  showing  how  those,  with 
music  and  books  of  similar  character,  were  calculated  to 
lead  the  mind  to  evil ;  he  also  asserted  his  conviction,  that  in 
houses  where  young  maidens  dwelt,  it  was  dangerous  and 
improper  to  retain  pictures  wherein  there  were  undraped 
figuies.   Now  it  was  the  custom  in  that  city  to  erect  cabins  ot 
fire-wood  and  other  combustibles  on  the  public  piazza  during 
the  time  of  Carnival,  and  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tiu^duy, 
these  huts  being  set  a-blaze,  the  people  were  wont  to  <Unc<* 
around  them  while  thus  burning,  men  and  women  that  w 
to  say,  joining  hands,  according  to  ancient  custom,  encircled 
these  fires,  with  songs  and  dances.     On  the  return  of  tho 
Carnival  following  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  how- 
ever, Fra  Girolamo's  exhortations  had  so  powerfully  affected 
the  people,  that  instead  of  these  accustomed  dances,  they 
brought  pictures  and  works  in  sculpture,  many  by  the  most 
excellent  masters — all  which  they  cast  into  the  fire,  with 
books  and  musical  instruments,  which  were  burnt  in  like  man- 
ner— a  most  lamentable  destruction  j  and  more  particularly 
JH  to  the  paintings.     To  this  pile  brought  Bacuio  della  Porta 
all  his  studies  and  drawings  which  he  had  made  from  the 
nude  figure,  when  they  were  consumed  in  the  flames.     His 
example  was  followed  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  by  many 
others,  wlio  received  the  appellation  of  the  Piagnom.  * 

No  long  time  after  this,  Baccio  della  Porta,  moved  by  tlw 
love  which  he  bore  to  Fra  Girolamo,  painted  a  pictun- 
wherein  was  his  portrait,  which  is  indeed  most  beautiful. 
Thib  work  was  at  the  time  transported  to  Ferrara,  but  wa* 

*  That  the  followeis  of  Saionarolo.  were  so  called  1ms  been  alicvuK 
rqinaikeil  in  the  life  of  Santlro  Botticelli:  that  paity,  in  its  political 
character,  had  declared  dg.unst  the  exaltation  of  the  House  of  Medici;  their 
opponents,  who  were  called  the  Anabbtati,  were  equally  uverso  to  the 
BUpiemacy  of  that  housos  but  joined  the  followers  of  tho  Media  in  their 
ennut,  to  bavonarola  on  the  ground  of  what  they  considered  the  "intolerant 
hjpo.cnsy*'  of  the  Piagnom. — Seo  Varchi,  Stone  Florentine, 
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brought  "back  to  Florence  not  a  great  while  since,  and  is 
now  in  the  house  of  Filippo,  the  son  of  Alamanni  Salviati, 
by  whom,  as  being  a  work  of  Baccio's,  it  is  lield  in  the 
highest  estimation.* 

It  happened  afterwards  that  the  paity  opposed  to  Fra 
Giiolamo  rose  against  him,  determining  to  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  ot'justicc,  and  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  insur- 
rections which  he  had  excited  in  the  city ;  but  the  fiiends  of 
the  monk,  perceiving  their  intention,  assembled  also,  to  the 
number  of  live  hundred,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  San 
Marco;  Baccio  della  Porta  joining  himself  to  them,  for  the 
very  great  affection  winch  he  bore  to  Fra  Girolamo.  It  is 
tiue  that  having  but  very  little  courage,  being  indeed  of 
&  timid  and  even  cowaidly  disposition,  he  lost  heart,  on 
hearing  the  clamours  of  tin  attack,  which  was  made  upon  the 
convent  shortly  after,  and  seeing  some  wounded  and  others 
killed,  he  began  to  have  grievous  doubts  respecting  his 
portion.  Thereupon  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  escape  from  the  rage  of  that  strife,  he  would 
instantly  assume  the  religious  habit  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
vow  thus  trtken  he  afterwauls  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  lor  when 
the  struggle  was  over,  and  when  the  monk,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  had  been  condemned  to  death, |  as  will  be  found 
circuit tantially  related  by  the  historians  of  the  period, 
Baceio  della  Porta  departed  to  Prato,  where  he  aseumed  the 
habit  of  SanDoinenico  on  the  2  6th  of  July,  in  the  year  1500, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  that  convent 
This  determination  caused  much  regret  to  all  his  friends, 
who  grieved  exceedingly  at  having  lost  him.  and  all  tlie 
more  as  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  study  of  painting. 

At  the  entreaty  of  Gciozzo  Dim,  the  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Fra  Bartolommeo— so  did  the  prior  call  Baccio  della 
Porta,  on  investing  him  with  the  habit  — Mari otto  Albcr- 
tinelli  undertook  the  work  abandoned  by  Baccio,  and  con- 

*  A  tine  portiait  of  Savonaiola,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  is  HOW  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits,  in  Kloience.  It  haa  a  deepjvound  on  the 
head,  duubtlcss  in  allusion  to  his  martyrdom,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
bo  that  here  alluded  to,  although  some  annotators  appear  bo  consider  tnat 
h  may  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Vasaii  as  m  the  possession  of 
SaLuiti. 

t*  This  martyred  refoimer  was  publicly  burnt  on  the  23rd  of  May,  ] 
—See  Varchi,  titarw  FM  entine, 
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tinuocl  the  paintings  of  the  chapel  in  the  cemfiterjr,  to  their 
completion.  In  this  work  he  placed  the  portrait  of  the  ther: 
Director,  with  those  of  certain  Monks,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  knowledge  of  surgery.  He  added  the  likeness  of 
Gerozzo  himself,  who  had  caused  the  painting  to  be  executed, 
with  that  of  his  wife,  whole-length  figures;  the  foniun 
kneeling  on  one  aide,  tne  latter  on  the  other.  In  one  of  th<» 
nude  and  seated  figures  of  this  picture,  Mariotto  Albertiuelli 
painted  the  portrait  of  his  pupil  Giuliano  Bugiardiui,  a 
youth  with  long  hair,  as  it  was  then  the  custom,  to  wear  it, 
and  so  carefully  has  the  work  been  executed,  that  each  aepa- 
rate  hair  might  almost  be  counted.  The  portrait  of  Mari- 
otto himself  is  also  in  this  painting — in  the  head,  with  long 
hair,  of  a  figure  emerging  from  one  of  the  tombs  there,  as  is 
also  that  of  the  painter  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  whose  life  we 
have  written.  This  last  is  in  that  portion  of  the  picture  which 
represents  the  blesselness  of  the  just.  The  work  vtas  all 
executed  in  fresco,  both  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Mariotto ; 
it  has  maintained  and  continues  to  maintain  its  freshness 
admirably,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  artists,  seeing 
that,  in  this  manner,  there  scarely  could  be  anything  better 
eifected  by  the  art  of  the  painter.* 

When  Fra  Bartolommeo  had  been  several  months  in  the 
convent  of  San  Marco,  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Florence1,  they  having  appointed  him  to  take  up  liib  abode 
as  a  Monk,  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  in  that  city,  where 
his  talents  and  good  qualities  caused  him  to  receive  number- 
less marks  of  kindness  from  the  Monks  with  whom  lit* 
dwelt,  At  that  time  Bernardo  del  Bianco  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  in  the  abbey  of  Florence  a  chapel,  richly  and 
beautifully  erected,  of  cut  stone,  after  the  designs  of  Bornar 
chno  da  Rovezzano ;  a  work,  which  was  then  and  is  now  much 
admired  for  its  varied  beauty.  And  to  complete  the  deco- 
rations, Benedetto  Bugboni  had  prepared  angels  and  other 
figures  of  vitrified  terra-cotta  in  full  relief,  placed  within 
niches,  with  friezes  consisting  of  the  arms  and  devices  of 
Bianco,  mingled  with  heads  of  cherubima.  For  tins  chapel, 
Bernardo  desired  to  obtain  an  altar-piece,  which  ahoulu  be 

*  But  little  of  the  upper  part  of  this  work,  that  executed  by  Fra 
Bartolomineo,  now  reimans ;  and  still  loss  is  to  be  seen  of  that  executed  by 
Mariotto  Ahertinelli,  the  lover  compartment  namely,— JEW.  1'lor.j  ]  B32-8. 
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worthy  of  its  beauty ;  and  feolmg  convinced  that  Fra  Barto- 
iomui'o  would  be  exactly  the  person  to  execute  wlial  he 
wished,  he  used  every  possible  means,  by  the  intervention  of 
fi  lends,  and  by  all  other  methods,  to  dispose  the  Monk  to 
that  undertaking.  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  then  in  his  con- 
\nit,  exclusively  occupied  with  his  attention  to  the  religious 
SITUIVS,  and  to  the  duties  imported  by  the  mle  of  Ins  Order, 
although  frequently  entreated  by  the  Prior,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  d(Miist  I'nends,  to  commence  some  work  in  painting. 
Foui  yours  had  now  passed  since  he  had  refused  to  execute 
any  labours  of  that  kind,  but  on  the  occasion  we  are  now 
describing,  being  pressed  by  the  importunities  of  Bernardo 
del  Bianco,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  begin  the  pic- 
ture of  Si  Bernard.  The  Saint  is  represented  as  writing, 
when  the  Virgin  appears  to  him,  holding1  the  Divine  Child 
in  her  arms,  and  borne  by  numerous  figures  of  children  and 
angels,  all  painted  by  the  master  with  exceeding  delicacy. 
Beholding  this  appearance,  St.  Bernard  is  lust  in  adoring 
contemplation,  and  there  is  a  certain  inexpressible  radiance 
of  look,  which  is  so  to  speak,  celestial,  in  his  countenance, 
and  which  seems,  to  him  who  consideis  the  pictiue  attentively, 
to  become  diffused  over  the  whole  work.  There  is,  besides, 
an  arch  above  this  painting  which  is  executed  in  fresco,  and 
is  alsio  finished  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  caie. 

Fra  Bartolommeo  painted  cerUiu  other  pictures  soon  after 
that  here  described,  for  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de5  Mrdici, 
with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  of  exquisite  beauty,  for  Agnolo 
Doni,  which  last  is  still  on  the  altar  of  a  chapel  in  his 
house,  t 

About  this  time  the  painter,  RaiFaello  da  Urbino,  came 
to  study}  his  art  in  Florence,  when  he  taught  Fra  Barto- 

*  This  picture,  now  in  the  Floicntme  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits,  was 
much  injwtid  dunng  the  Libt  eenluiv  by  bLiibarou&  retouching— £M  Flor, 
183W. 

•)•  Now  in  tho  Cm  sun  Gallery,  in  Rome, — Bottan.  It  is  declared  bv 
Lanzi  to  be  <*  perhaps  the  mo&t  beautiful  and  graceful  woik  ever  executed 
by  this  master  " — See  the  Hibtoty  q/  Painting,  Florentine  School,  Epoch 
2nd,  vol.i  p.  150 

t  The  expression  of  Vnsan  is  here  impaiare,  "to  learn,"  for  which  hw 

Ita I  an  critics  icprovp  him  sharply,  irliimmf-  that  Raphael  had  already 

tainted  his  a't  when  he  arrived  in  "Florence;  but  the  w  graceful  master,"  a« 

our  author  duliyhis  to  tall  him,  may  very  well  have  come  to  study  his  art 
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lommeo  the  first  rules  of  perspective/  and  \vaa  constantly 
in  his  company,  being  desirous  of  acquiring  the  monk's  man- 
ner of  colouring  ;  the  harmony  perceptible  in  his  works,  and 
his  mode  of  treating  them  having  pleased  Haffiiello  very 
greatly  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  then  painting  at  San  Marco, 
in  Florence,  a  picture  with  innumerable  figures,  which  is 
now  in  the  pos&ession  of  the  King  of  France ;  |  it  was  pre- 
sented to  that  monarch  after  having  been  kept  to  be  shown 
in  San  Marco  for  beveral  mouths.  He  afterwards  painted 
another  in  the  same  convent,  to  replace  that  which  was  sent 
into  France ;  this  laht  also  has  an  infinite  variety  of  figures, 
among  which  are  children  hovering  in  the  air,  and  holding 
au  open  pavilion  or  canopy ;  they  are  very  well  diawn,  and 
in  such  powerful  relief,  that  they  appear  to  stand  out  from 
the  picture  ;  the  colouring  of  the  flesh  displays  that  beauty 
and  excellence  which  every  able  artist  desires  to  impart  to 
his  works,  and  the  painting,  even  in  the  present  day,  is 
esteemed  to  be  most  excellent.  J  The  Virgin  in  this  work  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  figures,  all  well  executed,  graceful, 
full  of  expression,  and  highly  animated ;  they  are  coloured 
in  so  bold  a  manner,  that  they  would  rather  seem  to  be  in 
relief  than  parts  of  a  level  surface,  the  master  desiring  to 
show,  that  he  could  not  only  draw,  but  give  force,  and  add 
the  fitting  degree  of  shadow  to  his  figures,  and  this  he  has 
amply  effected  in  a  canopy  or  pavilion,  upheld  by  certain 
children  who  are  hovering  in  the  air,  and  seem  to  come 
forth  fioin  the  picture  §  There  is  also  a  figuie  of  Christ, 
as  an  infant,  espousing  the  Nun,  St,  Catherine;  the  treat- 
in  the  fine  works  to  be  seen  at  Florence,  and  we  know  that  the  hand  of  the 
excellent  Giorgio  w*is  more  familiar  with  the  pencil  than  the  pen;  let  UH, 
therefore,  be  at  peace  with  him,  even  though,  as  ho  declines  himself,  lug 
<c  fashion  of  writing"  be  "  uncultivated  and  simple/'  and  <cnot  woithy  of 
vour  Excellency's  ear." 

*  Bottaii  doubts  this,  but  Lanzi  justly  remarks  that  Raphael,  having 
studied  peispective  undei  Perugino,  who  was  deeply  veiled  in  its  laws,  may 
well  have  taught  the  rules  to  Fia  Unrtolommeo,  and  the  rather  aa  he  had 
given  proof  of  his  own  proficiency  at  Siena,  befoie  vwiting  Florence, 

f  Still  in  the  Louvie:  it  bears  the  inscription,  F.  Barto.,  1515. 
—See  Waagen,  Kunstler  and  Kitnstw&rke,  in  England  and  Paris,  vol  iii. 
p,  427-]  German  edition  of  Vfoan. 

t  Now  mthe  Pitti  Palace. 

§  A  slight  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  our  author  or  his  copyist  will  here 
be  perceived,  m  the  repetition  of  a  passage  to  be  found  immediately  above, 
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is  bold  and  free,  nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  life-like  than  this  group  :  a  circle  of  saints,  receding  in 
perspective  on  each  side,  disappears  within  the  depth  of  a 
largo  recess,  and  this  train  of  figures  is  arranged  with  so  much 
ability  that  they  seem  to  be  real  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
colouring  of  this  work  Bartolommeo  has  closely  imitated  the 
paintings  of  Leonaido  da  Vinci,  more  particulaily  in  the 
shadows,  for  which  lie  has  used  printer's  smoke  or  printer's 
black,  and  the  black  of  burnt  ivory  or  ivory-black.  These 
two  blacks  have  caused  the  picture  to  darken  greatly,  they 
having  constantly  become  deeper,  so  that  the  work  is  now 
much  heavier  in  the  shadows  than  it  was  when  first  painted.  * 
Before  the  principal  figures  in  this  picture  there  is  a  San 
Giorgio  in  armour,  bearing  a  standard  in  his  hand,  an  im- 
posing, powerful,  and  life-like  figure,  the  attitude  of  whicli 
is  very  line,  No  less  worthy  of  praise  is  the  San  Bartolom- 
meo standing  upright  in  the  same  work;  and  equally  excel- 
lent are  two  children  seated,  the  one  playing  on  a  lute,  the 
other  on  a  lyre,  the  first  of  these  has  his  leg  raised  and  bent, 
he  is  supporting  his  instrument  thoieon,  and  his  fingers 
move  the  strings  in  the  act  of  playing :  the  ear  is  bent  In 
rapt  attention  to  the  harmony,  the  head  is  turned  upwards, 
anil  the  mouth  is  slightly  opened,  with  so  life-like  an  effect, 
that  while  looking  at  it,  the  spectator  cannot  persuade  him- 
self that  he  does  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice.  The  other 
child,  leaning  on  one  side,  bends  his  ear  to  the  lyre,  and 
seems  to  be  listening  intently,  with  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  degree  of  its  accord  with  the  lute  and  voice  :  occupied 
with  his  efforts  to  bring  his  instrument  into  harmony  with 
that  melody,  he  has  Ms  eyes  riveted  to  the  ground,  and 
turns  the  car  attentively  towards  his  companion,  who  is 
singing  and  playing.  All  these  varied  expressions  are  ren- 
dered with  much  ingenuity ;  the  children  are  both  sitting, 
as  we  have  said,  and  are  clothed  in  veils,  every  part  is 
admirably  executed  by  the  able  hand  of  Era  Bartolommeo, 
and  the  whole  work  comes  out  most  harmoniously  from  its 
dark  shadows, 

A  short  time  after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  our 
artist  painted  another,  whicli  is  also  considered  i  good  cme ; 

*  A  defect  which  IB  constantly  increasing,  insomuch  that  ihe  picture  M 
now  loaded  with  gloomy  and  monotonous  shadows. 
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tlie  subject  is  Our  Lady  with  saints  around  her  *  Fra  Rar* 
tolommeo  obtained  much  I'oumiondation  ibr  Ins  nuuuuT  of 
drawing  figures,  which  he  did  with  such  remark  able  bol'lni1^ 
of  outline,  that  he  add«id  to  the  art  by  this  meunh  ti  #mit 
iucreaao  of  harmony;  his  figures  really  appear  to  lv  m  relict", 
they  are  executed  in  the  nio&t  animated  manner,  and  iiui&hed 
\vith  the  utmost  pw  lection. 

jcLiMUg  heaid  much  of  the  excellent  works  which  Mu'liai'l 
Angelo  and  the  graceful  Raphael  wue  performing  in  Komi1, 
and  being  moved  by  the  praises  of  tbe^e  ma^liTh,  ioi  the 
Monk  was  perpetually  receiving  accounts  of  the  marvels 
eilected  by  the  two  divine  artists,  he  xinally,  having  obtained 
permission  of  the  Prior,  repaired  to  Rome.  He  was  dine 
received  and  entertained  by  the  Frate  del  Pioinbo,!  Manauo 
Fetti,  fur  whom  he  painted  two  pictures,  at  the  Com  ent  of 
San  SUvestio,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  to  which  Fra  Mariano 
belonged,*),  the  subjects  SS.  IV-tio  and  Paolo.  §  But  the 
labours  undertaken  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  the  air  of  Rome, 
were  not  so  successful  as  those  executed  while  he  breathed 
that  of  Florence ;  among  the  vast  numbers  of  works,  auc.icnt 
and  modern,  which  he  there  found  in  such  overwhelming 
abundance,  he  felt  himself  bewildered  and  astounded  ;  the 
piotioieuey  in  art  which  he  had  believed  himself  to  possess, 
now  appeared  to  him  to  be  gieatly  diminished.  ||  and  he  de- 

*  Tina  picture  is  still  m  tlie  chinch  of  San  Maruo,  and  aUlmmrh  imt 
equal  m  merit  to  that  prcuiiusl)  di'&cnbotl,  ib  thought  to  have  so  wmli  of 
the  manner  of  Raphael — his  second  iiuiinur  that  it.  to  ha)  —  that,  .iiuntl- 
mg  to  Botttiri,  it  was  mistaken  by  PiutrD  da  CoitoiM  fot  a  wiirk  of  that 
great  painter. 

t  Frati  del  Piomto}  Monks  of  the  Signet,  This  name  was  EJIVIMI  to  th(jse 
pdrsonsj  whether  laymen  01  churchmen,  to  whom  wsis  confided  the  nffieo 
of  appending  the  bealb  of  lead  to  the  pontifiuul  dijilomas.  Bnunante  held 
this  appointment,  as  we  have  jubt  said  in  his  life,  and  aiter  the  death  of  the 
Fra  Mdiu.no  here  allud-ed  to,  it  wis  ohtamed  by  the  painter  Sebastiano 
Luciam,  thence  called  Sebostuino  del  Piomho,  wlio^e  life  follows, 

^  Fra  Mariano  had  been  endowed  by  Pope  Julius  II,,  with  extonuvt 
powers  in  all  things  i elating  to  the  buildings  of  San  tiilvchtrrMi-Montts 
Cavdllo,  altonvarda  given  to  the  Theatineu,  and  now  belonging  to  th$ 
Fatlieia  of  the  Mission 

§  These  paintings  are  now  in  that  part  of  the  Papnl  Palace  of  the 
Quirrnal,  which  is  called  the  Apartments  of  the  Princes.  For  engravings 
of  these  works,  sec  the  Ape  Itahnna. 

||  The  same  thing  happened,  accoiding  to  Lnnzi,  to  Andrea  del  Sftrt^ 
to  II  RossOj  and  other  truly  great  painters,  whose  modesty  "  ia  strongly  con- 
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frrmined  to  depart,  leaving  to  Raffacllo  the  charge  of  com- 
pl< 'ting  one  oi  the  above-mentioned  pictures,  which  he  couhj 
not  remain  to  finish,  the  San  Pietro  namely ;  that  wurk, 
Hierefoie,  retouched  in  every  part  by  the  admirable  Rafliiiillo, 
\\  tta  then  given  to  Fra  Mariano 

Thus  Fra  Bartolommco  retained  to  Florence,  and  as  he  had 
been  frequently  assailed  there  with  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  painting  nude  figures,  he  resolved 
to  show  what  he  could  do,  and  prove  that  he  could  accom- 
plish the  highest  labours  of  the  art  as  well  as  other  masters ; 
to  this  end  he  painted  a  San  Sebastian,  wholly  undraped,  by 
way  of  specimen  ;  the  colouring  of  thlo  figure  is  like  that  of 
the  living  flesh,  the  countenance  most  beautiful,  and  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the  form  ;  the  whole  woik, 
in  short,  w  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy,  insomuch  that  it 
obtained  linn  infinite  praise  from  the  artists. 

It  is  said  that  when  this  painting  was  put  up  in  the 
church,  the  Monks  discovered,  from  what  they  heard  in 
the  confessionals,  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  vivid 
imitation  of  life,  imparted  to  his  work  by  the  talents  of  Fra 
liartolommco,  had  given  occasion  to  the  sin  of  light  and  e\il 
thoughts,  they  consequently  removed  it  fioui  the  church 
and  placed  it  in  the  Chapter  House,  but  it  did  not  remain 
there  long,  having  been  purchased  by  Giovanni  Batista  della 
Palla,*  who  sent  it  to  the  King  of  France. f 

Fra  Bartolommeo  had  often  felt  greatly  displeased  with 
the  joiners  who  prepared  the  frames  and  external  ornaments 
of  his  pictures,  for  these  men  had  the  custom  then  as  they 
have  now,  of  concealing  one-eighth  of  the  picture  by  the 
projection  of  their  frames,  he  determined  therefore  to  in- 
vent some  contrivance  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
dispense  with  these  frames  altogether ;  to  this  end  he  caused 
the  panel  of  the  San  Sebastiano  to  be  prepared,  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  j  on  this  he  then  drew  a  niche  in  perspective, 

toasted,"  he  remarks,  "with  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  numberless  medi 
ocrities  who  have  since  walked  the  sacred  city  under  the  aegis  of  then 
slender  abilities.'* 

*  Mentioned  again  m  the  lift?  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  as  being,  according  to 
Bottarij  in  the  habit  of"  buying  up  the  pictures  of  the  motors  and  sending 
toem  out  of  Florence." 

f  The  fate  of  tins  work  is  not  known. 
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\vftieh  lias  the  appearance  of  being  carved  in  relief  on  the 
panel ;  thus  painting  an  ornament,  winch  MTVCC!  «ia  n  frame 
to  the  iigure  which  lie  had  cxiMUited  in  Iho  middle  of  hi* 
work  ;  he  did  the  same  thing  for  the  Run  Vinmizio,  us  well 
as  for  the  San  Marco,  of  which  we  bluill  speak  again  here- 
after. Fra  Bartolommeo  painted  a  figure  in  oil  over  the 
door  whicjli  loads  into  the  sacristy  of  the  Convent,  the  sul;- 
ject  bcmnr  gan  Vinccuzio,  who  was  a  Monk  of  his  own  order 
preaching  on  the  rigouis  of  the  Divine  Justice.  In  the 
attitude  ot*  tins  figure,  but  still  more  in  tho  head,  there  is  all 
that  sternness  and  imposing  seventy,  usually  manifest  in  the 
countenance  of  the  preacher  who  is  labouring  to  induce 
men,  obstinate  in  their  sins,  to  amendment  of  hie,  by  netting 
before  them  the  terrors  of  the  justice  of  God  ;*  not  painted, 
but  really  in  life,  does  this  admirable  figure  appear  to  him 
who  regards  it  attentively,  so  powerful  is  the  relief  with 
which  it  is  executed,  and  very  much  is  it  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  painting  is  rapidly  becoming  a  ruin,  boing  cracked 
all  over  fiom  having  been  painted  with  fresh  colours  on  a 
fresh  ground,  as  I  have  remarked  respecting  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  painted  in  the  Ingesuati,  ] 

Our  artist  had  been  told  that  his  manner  was  minute,  and 
felt  inclined  to  show  that  he  was  not  unequal  to  the  deline- 
ation of  large  figures;  he  therefore  painted  a  pictuie  on 
panel  for  the  wall  in  which  is  the  door  of  the  choir,  repre- 
senting St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  a  figure  five  biaccia  high, 
in  which  he  exhibited  admirable  design  and  great  mastery  oi 
his  .irt.J: 

The  Florentine  merchant,  Salvatore  Billi,  on  his  return 
from  a  sojourn  in  Naples,  having  heard  the  fame  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  and  having  seen  his  works,  caused  him  to 
paint  a  picture,  representing  Christ  the  Saviour,  in  allusion 
to  his  own  name.§  The  Redeemer  is  surrounded  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  has  at  his  feet  two  children,  who  sup- 
port the  globe  of  the  world ;  these  children  are  admirably 

*  Now  in  tho  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aita  m  Floionce,  but  much  injured 
oy  retouching. 

t  See  ante,  p.  313-14. 

J  Now  in  tho  Pitta  JV.Iace,  and,  without  doubt,  the  master-piece  of  the 
painter— JSd,  Flor.,  1H32-8. 

g  Salvatore,  the  Saviour. 
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painted,  their  forms  having  all  thb  tender  freshness  proper  \o 
their  youth ;  the  whole  work  is  equally  excellent,  the  figures 
of  two  Prophets  more  particularly,  which  are  highly  extolled/ 
This  painting  is  placed  in  the  Nunziata  at  Florence,  beneath 
the  gieat  organ,  such  being  the  desire  of  Salvatorc ;  it  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  thing,  and  was  executed  by  the  monk 
with  infinite  love,  so  that  he  brought  it  to  a  most  felicitous 
conclusion  ,  theie  is  now  placed  around  it  a  rich  decoration, 
all  sculpture J  in  marble,  by  the  hand  of  Pietro  Roselh.f 

After  completing  this  work  it  became  necessary  to  Fra 
Bartolominco  to  take  change  of  air,  and  the  Prior,  who  was 
then  his  friend,  sent  him  to  a  monastery  of  their  Order  which 
was  bituated  at  a  certain  distance  without  the  city,  J  While 
abiding  in  that  place  he  finally  arrived  at  the  wished  for 
power  of  accompanying  the  labour  of  his  hands  with  the 
uninterrupted  contemplation  of  death.  For  the  church  of 
San  Martmo  in  Lucca  this  master  painted  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  with  an  angel  playing  on  a  lute  at  her  feet ;  San 
Stefano  stands  on  one  side  of  the  Virgin,  and  San  Giovanni 
on  the  other ;  the  work  is  a  good  one,  whether  as  regards 
design  or  colouring,  and  affords  full  proof  of  the  master's 
ability.  §  In  the  church  of  San  Komano  also  there  is  a 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommco,  the  Madonna  della  Misericordia 
namely,  the  painting  is  on  canvas,  and  is  placed  on  a  pro- 
jection of  stone,  angels  support  her  mantle,  and  around  her 
is  a  concourse  of  people  scattered  over  a  flight  of  steps,  some 
seated,  others  standing,  but  all  with  their  looks  turned 
earnestly  towards  a  figure  of  Christ  appearing  in  the 
heavens,  and  showering  down  lightnings  and  thunder-bolts 
upon  the  people,  ||  In  thia  picture  Fra  Bartolommeo  has  given 

*  These  are  the  figures  of  Job  and  Isaiah;  they  are  now  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizj  — JSd  Flor,  1832-8. 

t  Now  m  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  engraved,  as  is  the  St.  Mark,  by 
Liorenzim,  but  not  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  merit  of  the  work'  better 
engravings  of  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Galleiie  de  FlQience  et  du  Palais 
Pitti,  Pans,  1789, 1807.—- MamUi. 

J  The  convent  of  the  Maddalcna,  near  Mugnone,  on  the  road  k» 
Mugello. — Ifad. 

§  Still  m  the  church  of  San  Martmo.  It  has  been  engraved  by  the 
Saxon  engraver,  Montz  Stemla. 

11  This  picture,  wlich  is  still  in  the  church,  is  considered,  as  regards  the 
composition,  to  be  the  finest  ever  painted  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The 
original  sketch  for  the  work  was  among  those  in  the  collection  of  SIT 
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proof  of  liis  power  o'ver  the  difficulties  of  Iris  art,  the  pe?- 
iriction  with  winch  he  knew  how  to  manage  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  shadows,  and  the  softening  of  the  darker 
tints,  imparting  extraordinary  relief  to  his  work,  and  show- 
ing his  admirable  excellence  in  colouring,  design,  and  in- 
vention ;  in  a  word,  this  is  as  perfect  a  picture  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  his  hands.  In  the  same  church  he  painted 
another  picture  also  on  canvas,  the  subject  our  Saviour  with 
St.  Catherine  the  Martyr,*  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  the 
latter  in  an  ecstacy,  rapt  from  earth,  r.  figure  than  which  it  is 
not  possible  that  anything  better  can  be  done  in  that 
manner  |- 

Having  returned  to  Florence  Fra  Bartolommeo  occupied 
himself  much  with  music,  and  finding  great  pleasure  therein 
he  would  sometimes  sing  for  his  amusement.  In  Prato  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  J  opposite  to  the  prison 
of  tbe  city  5  for  the  House  of  Medici  also  this  master  painted 
certain  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  with  other  works  for  differ- 
ent persons  :  among  these  is  a  *\gure  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Ludovico,  son  of  Ludovico  Capponi, 
with  another,  also  of  Our  Lady  holding  the  divine  Child  in 
her  arms,  and  with  the  heads  of  two  Saints  beside  her :  this 
last  belongs  to  the  very  excellent  Signor  Leho  Torelli, 
principal  secretary  to  the  most  illustrious  Duke  Cosimo,  by 
whom  it  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  §  not  only  for  the 

Thomas  Lawrence,  and  subsequently  passed  into  that  of  the  King  of 
Holland 

*  Of  the  sine  saints  called  Catherine,  it  is  not  easy,  without  a  more 
minute  description  than  is  here  given,  to  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  one 
meant;  an  examination  of  the  painting  itself  would  assist  us  to  a  solution,  if 
the  master  has  given  the  Sqiint  her  proper  attributes,  as  he  most  probably 
has  done,  but  this  is  for  the  moment  not  possible  to  the  present  wiiter. 
The  probability,  meanwhild,  is  in  favour  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
sometimes  called  by  the  Italians,  St,  Catherine  of  the  Wheels  (delle  mote), 
in  allusion  to  her  deliverance  by  the  angels  from  the  first  attempt  made  to 
aubject  her  to  martyrdom,  her  death  being  ultimately  effected  by  the  bwordj 
this  Saint  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  designated  as  m  the  text. 

f  Still  m  the  church  of  San  Romano. 

J  The  present  place  of  this  picture  is  not  known.  There  is  an 
Assumption  painted  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  in  company  with  Mariotto 
Albertinelh,  in  the  Gallery  of  Berlin  —  Waagen> 

§  Of  the  two  pictures  painted  for  Ludoviro  Capponi  and  Leho  Torrnlli, 
the  Florentine  and  German  commentatoia  alike  declare  themselves  unablfl 
topSQLure  authentic  information. 
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sake  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  but  also  from  the  love  which  he 
had  ever  borne  to  the  art,  and  to  those  who  are  distinguished 
in  it,  whom  he  constantly  favours,  as  he  does  all  men  01 
genius. 

In  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  Pier  Pugliese,  now 
that  of  Mutleo  Botti,  a  Florentine  citizen  and  merchant,  Fra 
Bartolominiio  peimtyd  a  figure  of  St,  George,  in  a  recess  on 
the  summit  of  a  staircase;*  the  Saint  is  on  horseback,  armed 
and  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  dragon.  The  picture,  which 
is  a  highly  animated  work,  is  a  chiaro-scuro  in  oil .  it  was 
a  frequent  custom  with  this  master  to  treat  his  paintings 
in  that  manner,  or  to  sketch  them  in  the  manner  of  a  car- 
toon, shading  them  with  ink  or  asphalte  before  he  coloured 
them,  as  may  still  be  seen  by  many  things  which  he  left  un 
finished  at  hi&  death.  There  are  also  numerous  drawings  in 
chiaro-scuro  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  still  remaining,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  now  m  the  monastery  of  Santa  Caterma  of 
Siena,  which  is  situate  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco ;  they  arc 
in  the  possession  of  a  nun,1  who  occupies  herself  with  paint- 
ing, and  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  in  due  course.  Many 
of  the  same  kind,  and  also  by  his  hand,  enrich  our  book 
of  designs,  and  others  are  in  the  possession  of  the  eminent 
physician,  Messer  Francesco  del  Garbo. 

Fra  Bartolommeo  always  considered  it  advisable  to  have 
the  living  object  before  him  when  he  worked;  and  the  better 

*  The  house  of  the  Pugliese  family  was  in  tho  Via  Chiara,  but  the 
St.  George  has  boen  whitewashed,  at  what  time  this  happened  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.— Bottan, 

|  The  convent  of  St.  Catherine  was  suppressed  in  1812,  when  the  build- 
ing was  added  to  that  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Nun  heie 
alluded  to  is  the  pamtress,  Sister  Pkutilla  Nelli ,  the  drawings  tnrmeily  m 
her  possession,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  Fiancesco  del  Gaibo,  and  to 
Vasdri  himself  are  now  dispersed.  Some  very  precious  remains  ot  these 
collections  are,  however,  m  the  Florentine  Gallery;  otheis,  wid  to  he  a  por- 
tion of  those  belonging  to  the  Nun  Plautilla,  were  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence;  these  treasures  are  &aul  to  have  been  rescued  from  tha 
ignouint  Sifateihood  of  St.  Cathenne,  after  the  death  of  Plautilla,  but  not  until 
the  Nuns  had  consumed  many  of  them  for  the  kindling  of  their  kitchesi 
fires'  They  weie  then  aold  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  from  whose 
hbrary  they  were  tranferred  to  England  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West  On  his  death  they  were  puiehaaed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawience, 
and  wcie  afterwards  in  the  possu&sion  of  the  King  of  Holland.  For  good 
euDies  of  many  of  these  works  see  Mety,  Imitation  oj  D-uwmyt;  see  alac 
Mr.  Youns  Ottley's  Itdwn  Sdmb  q/iesyn. 
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to  execute  his  draperies,  arms,  and  things  of  similar  kind,  he 
caused  a  figure,  the  size  of  life,  to  be  made  in  wood,  with  the 
limbs  moveable  at  the  joints,  and  on  this  he  then  arranged 
the  real  draperies,*  from  which  he  afterwards  produced 
admirable  paintings,  seeing  that  he  could  retain  these  things 
in  the  desired  position  as  long  as  he  pleased.  This  model, 
worm-eaten  and  ruined  as  it  is,  we  keep  in  our  possession  as 
a  memorial  of  this  excellent  master. 

At  the  Abbey  of  the  Black  Friars  in  Arezzo,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  painted  the  head  of  Christ  in  dark  tints,  a  very 
beautiful  picture.  He  also  painted  the  picture  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Contemplanti,  which  last  was  long  preserved  in 
the  palace  of  the  illustrious  Messer  Ottaviano  de'  Medici, 
and  has  now  been  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  that  house  by 
his  son  Mesaer  Alessandro,  who  has  placed  it  therein  with 
many  decorations,  holding  it  in  most  precious  estimation  in 
memory  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  also  because  he  takes 
infinite  delight  in  paintings,  f 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Novitiate  of  San  Marco  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Purification  by  this  master ;  a  very  pleasing 
work,  well  drawn,  and  equally  well  finished  ;J  and  at  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Maddalena,  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Domenican  Monks,  at  some  distance  from  Florence,  there  is 
a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  with  one  of  Mary  Magdalene,  \\hich 
Fra  Bartolommeo  painted  while  dwelling  there  for  his  re- 
creation. He  likewise  executed  certain  pictures  in  fresco  for 
the  Cloister  of  the  Convpnt.  §  In  an  arch  over  the  Stranger's 
apartments  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  Fra  Bartolommeo 
also  painted  a  fresco,  ,the  subject  is  the  Meeting  of  our 
Saviour  with  Cleophas  and  Luke ;  in  this  work  the  master 
placed  the  portrait  of  Fra  Niccolo  della  Magna,  who  was 

*  The  well-known  lay  figure,  now  so  indispensable  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  studio  of  every  painter. 

f  The  fate  of  this  work  IB  not  known. 

t  Now  in  the  Impend  and  Royal  Gallery  of  Vienna.  There  is  a 
replica  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  but  smaller  than  the  original,  and  some- 
what injured  by  retouching. 

§  The  Saviour,  the  Magdalen,  and  an  Annunciation,  also  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  are  still  to  be  seen  m  that  convent.  Some  heads  which 
were  there  have  been  earned  away,  and,  after  having  remained  for  florae 
time  m  the  Florentine  Convent  of  San  Marco,  are  now  in  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Art*. 
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then  young,  but  who  anerwards  became  Archbishop  of  Capiva, 
and  was  finally  created  a  Cardinal.'1'  In  San  G-allo  he  com- 
menced a  picture,  which  was  afterwards  finished  by  Giuliano 
ISiigiardini,  and  is  now  at  the  altar  of  San  Jaeopo-fra-Fossi, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Albert!  t  Another  work,  begun  by  the 
same  master,  representing  the  Abduction  of  Dm  a,  was  sub- 
sequently coloured  by  the  same  G-iuliano ;  there  are  in  this 
picture  certain  buildings,  with  many  other  peculiarities 
therein,  which  have  been  very  highly  extolled;  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Messer  Cristofanv  Einieri. } 

From  Piero  Soderim,  Fra  Bartolommeo  received  a  com- 
mission to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Hall  of  Council ;  and  this 
he  commenced  so  beautifully  in  chiaro-scuro,  that  it  would 
without  doubt  have  done  him  infinite  honour  had  it  been 
completed ;  unfinished  as  it  is,  this  work  has§  been  placed 
with  great  honour  in  the  chapel  of  the  illustrious  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici,  in  San  Lorenzo  ||  In  the  picture  now  in  ques- 
tion, are  the  figures  of  all  the  Patron  Saints  of  Florence,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  other  Saints  on  whose  days  the  city 
has  gained  victories  in  war.  The  portrait  of  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo himself  will  also  be  found  in  this  work,  painted  by 
his  own  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror. 

The  master  had  entirely  completed  the  design  of  the  above 
described  picture,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  laboured 
perpetually  beneath  a  window,  the  rays  from  which  poured 
constantly  on  his  back,  one  side  of  his  body  became  paralyzed, 

*  This  picture  is  still  in  the  place  here  mentioned,  which  is  now  the 
refectory. 

•(•  Now  in  the  Pitti  Palace;  it  represents  the  Dead  Christ,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Virgin,  who  is  weeping,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  who  embraces  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

£  The  Abduction  of  Dma  was  not  coloured,  but  merely  finished  by 
Bugiardiiu,  the  original  was  sold  by  Rrnien  to  a  Bishop  of  Ricasoh,  in  its 
•infimshed  state.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  our  country- 
man, the  painter  Ignatius  Hugford,  on  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by 
ths  English  Consul  at  Venice,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  now,  most  probably,  in 
England. 

§  The  Grand  Hall  of  the  Council  was  to  have  been  adorned  with  paint- 
ings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San 
Marco,  but  unhappily  not  one  of  these  masters  ever  completed  a  work 
there.-JSW.^tor.,  1832-8. 

||  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  in  the  great  room  srf 
the  Tuscan  School, 
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and  he  could  not  move  himself.  lie  was  therefore  advised 
by  his  physician  to  proceed  to  the  baths  at  San  Filippo,  but 
although  he  remained  there  a  considerable  time,  he  became 
but  very  little  better.  Fra  Bartolomrneo  was  a  great  lover 
of  fruit,  finding  the  flavour  particularly  grateful  to  him, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  his  health;  where- 
fore one  morning,  having  eaten  very  plentifully  of  figs,  he 
was  attacked,  in  addition  to  his  previous  malady,  with  a 
Violent  access  of  fever,  which  finished  the  course  of  his  life 
in  four  days,  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  foity-eight 
years;  he  retained  his  consciousness  to  the  last,  and  with 
humble  trust  resigned  his  soul  to  Heaven. 

The  death  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  caused  infinite  grief  to  his 
friends,  but  more  particularly  to  the  monks  of  his  order,  who 
gave  him  honourable  sepulture  in  San  Marco  on  the  8th 
October,  1517.  He  had  received  dispensation  from  attending 
to  the  duties  of  the  choir,  and  was  not  required  tu  take  pait 
in  other  offices,  so  that  all  the  profit  resulting  fiom  hib  woiks, 
was  the  property  of  the  convent,  he  retaining  in  his  own 
hands  only  so  much  money  as  was  necessaiy  for  the  pur- 
chase of  colours  and  other  materials  requisite  for  his  paint- 
ings. 

The  disciples  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  were  Cecchino  del  Frate, 
Benedetto  Cianfanini,  G-abbriel  Rustici,*  and  Fra  Paolo 
Pistolese,  (•  who  became  the  possessor  of  all  that  he  left 
behind  him.  Fra  Paolo  executed  numerous  pictures  of 
various  kinds,  after  the  death  of  Fra  BartoJommeo,  from 
the  drawings  which  thus  fell  into  his  hands ;  three  of  the 
works  thus  executed  are  now  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico 
at  Pistoi a,}  and  one  is  at  Santa  Maria  del  Sasso,  in  Ca- 
aentino.  Fra  Bartolommeo  gave  to  his  pictures  such  admi- 

*  Of  these  three  masters  no  well-authenticated  work  can  now  be  poiuteJ 
out.— Ed  Flor.,  1832-8. 

\  Fra  Paolo,  of  Pistoja,  was  of  the  Signoracci  family;  his  father, 
Bernardino,  was  also  a  paintei,  and  follower  of  the  manner  of  Domemeo 
Ghirlanclajo.  This  master  died  at  Pistoja  m  the  vcai  1547. — Ibid 

f  Tolomei,  Guida  di  Pisto^a,  speaks  of  two  only  as  now  existing  m  the 
church  of  San  Domenicoj  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  a  Cmcifix,  with 
the  Madonna  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  There  is,  howcrei,  <i  thud  m  the 
Sacristy,  representing  the  Madonna,  with  the  Saviom,  Santa  CUtenna  of 
Siena,  Santa  Maria  Mdddalena,  and  San  Domemco;  this  last  was  brought 
to  the  church  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Catena*. 
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rnble  colouring,  and  enriched  them  with  beauty  of  a  chaiacter 
fio  truly  original,  that  for  these  reasons  he  well  merits  to  be 
numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  our  art. 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  MARIOTTO 

ALBERTINELLI. 
[BORN  1475,— DIED  1520  *] 

ALBERTINELLI  was  the  most  intimate  and  trusted 
friend  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  nay,  we  may  almost  say  his 
other  self,  not  only  because  they  were  continually  together, 
but  also  for  the  similarity  of  their  manner,  seeing  that  when 
Manotto  gave  undivided  attention  to  his  art,  there  was  a 
very  close  resemblance  between  his  works  and  those  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Mariotto  was  the  son  of  Biagio  di  Bindo  Albertinelli ;  tip 
to  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  practised  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
beater, but  he  then  abandoned  that  calling  .  he  acquired  the 
first  pnnciples  of  painting  in  the  workshops  of  Cosimo 
Roselli,  and  while  there  formed  an  intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  Baccio  della  Porta.  They  were  indeed  so  completely 
of  one  mind,  and  such  was  the  brotherly  affection  existing 
between  them,t  tuat  wnen  Baccio  left  the  workshop  of 
Cosimo  to  exercise  his  art  as  a  master,  Mariotto  left  it  also, 
and  again  joined  himself  to  his  companion  They  accord- 
ingly both  dwelt  for  a  long  time  at  the  ga'te  of  San  Pier 
Gattolini,  where  they  executed  numeious  works  in  company, 
and  as  Mariotto  was  not  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  Baccio,  the  former  devoted  himself  to  thf* 
study  of  the  antiquities  which  were  then  in  Florence,  and  of 
which  the  larger  as  well  as  the  best  part  was  in  the  Medici 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  Yasan  observes  that  "the  woiks  of 
Mariotto  Albeitmelli  weie  perfoimed  about  1512."  If  our  author  here 
intends  to  intimate  the  dote  of  the  mastei's  death,  as>  he  sometimes  does  by 
this  mode  of  expression,  his  birth  must  have  taken  place  m  1467;  but 
Zani  ascribes  that  event  to  the  year  1475,  and  declares  his  death  to  have 
taken  place  as  above. 

f  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  great  difference  in 
the  opinions,  characters,  and  habitb  ot  these  two  artists.—^  Flo*.,  1832 
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ptflace.4  Among  them  were  certain  small  tablets  in  mezzo* 
rilievo,  which  had  been  fixed  beneath  the  Loggia  in  the 
garden  on  the  side  towards  San  Lorenzo,  and  these  works 
Mariotto  copied  several  times.  In  one  of  the  rihevi  here 
alluded  to  is  the  figure  of  Adonis  with  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful dog,  and  in  another  are  two  nude  figures,  one  of  winch 
is  seated  and  has  a  dog  at  his  feet,  the  other  is  standing  and 
leaning  on  a  staff,  the  legs  crossed  one  over  the  other.  Both 
of  these  rilievi  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  in  the  same 
place  there  are  two  others  of  similar  size  "and  almost  equal 
beauty,  one  of  the  last  mentioned  representing  two  boys 
bearing  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  ;  the  other  displays  the 
figure  of  an  aged  man,  entirely  nude,  having  wings  at  the 
feet  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  and  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in 
his  hand,  this  figure  is  undei  stood  to  represent  Opportunity. 
In  addition  to  the  works  here  described,  there  were  many 
others  in  that  garden,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  full  of  frag- 
ments from  the  antique,  torsi  for  instance  of  the  human  form, 
masculine  and  feminine,  all  which  were  the  study,  not  of 
Mariotto  only,  but  of  all  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  his 
time,  A  good  part  of  these  works  are  now  in  the  Guarda- 
roba\  of  the  Duke  Cosimo,  others  remain  in  the  same  place, 
as  the  two  torsi  of  Marsyas  for  example,  the  heads  over  the 
windows,  and  those  of  the  Caesars  over  the  doors^ 

By  the  study  of  these  antiquities  Maiiotto  made  great 
progress  in  design,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  labours,  having  become  known  to  Madonna  Alfonsina, 
mother  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  that  lady  was  disposed  to 
render  him  all  the  assistance  in  her  powers  and  he  executed 
several  works  at  her  command. 

Employing  himself  in  this  manner,  now  occupied  with 
design,  and  anon  with  colouring,  our  artist  finally  obtained 
considerable  facility,  as  may  be  seen  from  certain  pictures 


*  That  of  the  Via  Larga  namely,  built  bv  Cosimo,  Pater  Patri^  after 
the  designs  of  Mickelozzo  Michelozzi  (see  vol.  i.);  and  now  m  possession 
of  the  government. 

f  The  German  annotators  remark  that  "  when  Vasari  speaks  of  the 
Guardarola  of  the  Duke,  we  may  generally  understand  that  the  Gallery 
of  the  Umzj,  or  that  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the  place  indicated  " 

J  Some  of  these  sculptures  were  dispersed  when  the  Medici  were  banished 
for  the  second  time  ;  others,  among  which  are  tre  torsi  of  Marsyas, 
retored  by  Donatello  and  Verrocchio,  are  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffiq. 
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painted  for  Madonna  Alfonsina,  and  which  were  se^t  by  her 
to  Rome,  for  Carlo  and  Giordano  Orsini,  but  which  after- 
wards fell  into  the  handc  of  Coesar  Boigia.  Mariotto  painted 
a  likeness  of  the  above-named  lady,  which  was  extremely 
well  done,*  and  he  began  to  hope  that  by  her  means  lie 
should  make  his  fortune  ;  but  in  the  year  1494,  Piero  de 
Medici  was  banished,  when  the  assistance  and  favour  of  that 
family  failing  him,  the  painter  returned  to  the  dwelling  of 
Baccio  della  Porta.  Here  he  employed  himself  assiduously 
in  the  preparation  of  models  in  clay,  and  in  making  studies 
from  Nature  ;  he  also  carefully  imitated  the  works  and 
method  of  Baccio,  by  which  means  he  became  in  a  few  years 
an  able  and  experienced  master,  Seeing  his  works  thus  im- 
proving and  finally  attaining  to  great  excellence,  Mariotto  felt 
himself  greatly  encouraged,  and  imitating  the  manner  and 
methods  of  his  associate  more  and  more  closely,  his  hand 
was  by  many  not  unfrequently  taken  for  that  of  Baccio  della 


But  when  the  latter  departed,  with  the  resolution  of  be- 
coming a  monk,  Mariotto  had  well  nigh  gone  out  of  his 
senses,  so  completely  was  he  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  his 
companion.  The  determination  of  Baccio  appeared  to  him 
so  extraordinary,  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  desperation ;  for 
a  long  time  he  could  take  pleasure  in  nothing,  his  life  was 
as  a  burden  to  him,  and  at  that  period,  his  love  for  Baccio 
would  certainly  have  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
same  convent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  antipathy  with  which 
lie  always  regarded  all  monks,  of  whom  he  was  continually 
uttering  the  most  injurious  remarks :  he  had  even  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  those  who  opposed  Fra  Girolamo  of 
Ferrara :  t  but  had  not  these  obstacles  prevented  him,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  taken  the  habit  of  the 
Domenicans  with  his  friend. 

Mariotto  was  entreated  by  Gerozzo  Dini,  for  whom  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  Baccio  had  left  unfinished  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Cemetery,  was  undertaken,  to  complete  that 

*  Alfonsina  Orsini,  daughter  of  Roberto  Orsini,  constable  of  Naples,  and 
wife  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Garigliano. — Ed. 
Jfltor.,  1832. 

+  Having  been  protected  and  employed  by  the  wife  of  Piero  de'  Medici, 
Mariotto  could  not  well  be  the  fnend  of  their  enemies,— Erf,  Flor.>  1832. 

VOL.  II.  B  H 
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work,  and  tka  nither  as  he  had  the  same  manner  with  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  The  t,artoon  prepared  by  the  latter  was  still 
(•here,  with  other  designs,  and  Mariotto,  being  entreated  by 
Era  Bartolommeo  also,  who  had  received  money  on  account 
of  the  painting,  and  was  troubled  in  conscience  at  the 
violation  of  his  promise,  at  length  agreed  to  finish  it,  With 
great  love  and  much  diligence  he  then  continued  the  work, 
and  brought  it  to  a  most  successful  conclusion,  insomuch 
that  many,  not  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  would  suppose 
the  whole  to  have  been  executed  by  one  sole  hand  :x  this 
performance  therefore  obtained  Mariotto  very  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  art. 

At  the  Certosaf  of  Florence,  Mariotto  Albertinelli  painted 
a  Ciucifix,  with  our  Lady  and  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  while  above  them  are  angels  receiving  the  blood 
of  Christ.  This  picture  is  in  the  Chapter  House,  it  is  painted 
in  fresco  with  zealous  care,  and  is  very  well  finished.} 

Now  it  chanced  that  certain  of  the  young  men  who  were 
studying  their  art  with  Mariotto,  and  worked  with  him  at 
the  Certosa,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  table  supplied  to  them 
by  the  monks,  who,  as  they  thought,  did  not  treat  them 
becomingly.  Without  the  knowledge  of  their  master,  the 
disciples  thereupon  made  keys,  resembling  those  of  the 
windows  looking  into  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and  through 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  food  ;  by  this 
means  they  contrived  to  steal  the  pittance  of  the  inhabitants, 
now  robbing  one  and  now  another.  This  caused  a  great 
outcry  among  the  brethren,  for  in  matters  of  the  mouth  a 
monk  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  any  other  man,  but  as  the 
young  painters  acted  their  part  with  great  dexterity,  and 
were  considered  to  be  very  respectable  well-conducted  per- 
sons, they  did  not  attribute  the  blame  to  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  accused  certain  of  the  monks,  whom  they  believed 

*  These  works  have  been  described  in  the  life  of  Fra  Bartolorainpo    SOB 
ante,  page  447 — 449,,  et  seq,  n. 
f  The  Carthusian  Monastery. 
J  fteneath  this  picture  there  is  the  following  inscription : — 

MARIOTT!    FLORENTINI     OPUS 
PRO  QUO,  PATRES,  DEUS 

ORANDUa   EST 
A.D.  MUOCCUyi,  UEttS  SEPT. 
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to  have  abstracted  the  food  out  of  hatred  to  those  robbed, 
and  who  obtained  all  the  credit  of  the  contrivance.  On* 
morning  the  truth  was  made  known  and  the  mystery  ex 
plained,  whereupon  the  monks,  to  be  rid  of  their  tormentors, 
agreed  to  double  the  rations  of  Mariotto  and  Mb  Rcholaiu 
provided  only  that  they  would  promise  to  finish  the  work 
speedily,  which  waa  accordingly  effected  with  great  merri- 
ment and  many  a  joyous  laugh. 

For  the  nuns  of  San  Giuliano  in  Florence,  Mariotto 
painted  the  picture  of  the  High  Altar.*  This  work  he 
executed  at  a  room  which  he  had  in  the  G-ualfonda,  together 
with  another  for  the  same  church,  in  which  he  represented 
the  Trinity,  a  Crucifix  that  is  to  say,  surrounded  by  angels, 
with  the  figure  of  God  the  Father,  painted  in  oil  on  a  gold 
ground.f 

Mariotto  wa-s  a  man  of  restless  character,  a  lover  of  the 
table,  and  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  it  thus  happened 
that  the  laborious  minutiae  and  racking  of  brain  attendant  on 
the  study  and  exeicise  of  art,  became  insufferable  to  him.  Ue 
had  frequently  been  not  a  little  mortified  also,  by  the  tongues 
of  his  brother  artists,  who  tormented  him,  as  their  custom  IM 
and  always  has  been,  the  habit  descending  from  one  to 
another  by  inheritance,  and  being  maintained  in  perpetual 
activity.  lie  determined  therefore,  to  adopt  a  calling,  which 
if  less  elevated,  would  be  also  less  fatiguing  and  much  more 
cheerful :  our  artist  accordingly  opened  a  very  handsome 
hotel,  the  house  being  one  of  those  outside  the  Gate  of  San 
Gallo ;  but  not  content  with  this  he  likewise  established  a 
tavern  and  eating-house,  at  the  Drago,  near  the  Ponte 
Vecchio.  In  these  places  he  performed  the  duties  of  host 
during  several  months,  affirming  that  he  had  chosen  a  pro- 
fession wherein  there  was  no  embarrassment  \\ith  perspective, 
foreshortening s,  or  muscles,  and  what  was  still  more,  nr 
criticism  or  censure  to  dread  j  whereas  that  which  he  had 

*  On  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  and  church  of  San  Giuhano,  this 
picture  was  pkced  m  the  Galleiy  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aita,  It 
represents  the  Madonna,  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms;  beside  her  are 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giuliano,  St,  Nicholas  of  Ban,  and  St.  Domimclc. 
m  tne  comae  ot  the  last  century  this  work  vraa  letoucl.ed  by  Agoshuo 
Veiacmi.— J3d,  Flor.t  1832-8. 

t  The  painting  of  the  Trinity  is  also  in  the  Florentine  4fttdemy  of  FiLt 
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abandoned  was  beset  on  the  contrary  with  all  those  disad- 
vantages :  the  object  of  the  calling  he  had  left,  Mariotto 
would  remark,  was  to  imitate  flesh  and  blood,  whereas 
that  which  he  had  adopted  made  both  blood  and  flesh;  here 
again  as  he  declared,  he  found  himself  daily  receiving  praises 
for  his  good  wine,  while  in  his  old  occupation,  he  was  per- 
petually criticised,  and  hourly  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
blame  bestowed  on  his  performances. 

But  in  a  short  time  his  newly  chosen  employment  became 
more  intolerable  than  his  early  profession  had  been.  Dis- 
gusted  by  the  debasement  of  the  avocation  he  had  adopted, 
Mariotto  resumed  his  painting,  and  executed  numerous  pic- 
tures of  all  kiuds  in  the  houses  of  the  Florentine  citizens. 
He  received  a  commission  for  three  small  pictures,  from 
Giovanni  Maria  Bcnintendi/  and  on  the  elevation  of  Leo  X. 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  painted  a  circular  picture  in  oil 
for  the  house  of  Medici,  which  was  long  suspended  over  the 
gate  of  their  palace.  In  this  work  he  depicted  the  arms  of 
the  Medici,  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. 

For  the  brotherhood  of  San  Zanobi,  which  has  its  abode 
near  the  Chapter  House  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Mariotto 
undertook  to  execute  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  but  this 
lie  did  not  bring  to  a  conclusion  without  a  vast  amount  of 
labour,  He  had  caused  the  light  to  be  arranged  in  the  pre- 
cise manner  suited  to  his  work,  which  he  desired  to  execute 
on  the  spot,t  to  the  end  that  he  might  impart  to  each  separate 
portion  of  the  picture  its  due  effect ;  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing, as  the  distance  of  each  figure  might  demand  ;  and  giving 
to  every  part  its  required  amount  of  light.  Mariotto  was 
persuaded  that  paintings  are  worthy  of  estimation  only  iu 
proportion  as  they  combine  relief  and  force  with  softness ;  he 
knew  that  the  figures  could  not  stand  forth  from  the  plane 
surface  without  shadows,  but  if  these  are  too  dark  the  work  is 
rendered  indistinct,  and  if  too  faint  the  picture  is  found  to  be 
wanting  in  force ;  he  would  fain  have  secured  the  perfection 
of  softness  for  his  painting,  together  with  a  certain  something 

*  Vasari  has  not  mentioned  the  subjects  of  these  works;  it  therefore 
becomes  ve*y  difficult  to  distinguish  or  trace  them. — Ed.  Flor,,  1838. 

On  the  precise  spot  where  the  picture  was  to  be  suspended   that  Ii  to 
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in  the  treatment,  to  which  art,  in  his  opinion,  had  never  pVe 
viously  attained.  Now  he  thought  that  on  this  occasion  ths 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  what  he  desired  was  presented 
to  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  task  accordingly 
with  unwonted  zeal  and  energy.  The  efforts  he  thus  made 
are  manifest  in  a  figure  of  God  the  Father,  appearing  in  the 
leavens,  and  in  those  of  numerous  children,  which  come  strik- 
ingly forth  from  the  picture,  shown  as  they  are  on  the  dark 
perspective  of  the  back  ground  ;  one  part  of  this  represents 
a  coved  ceiling,  the  curves  of  which  are  turned  in  such  a 
manner,  with  all  the  lines  vanishing  at  the  point  of  sight, 
which  recedes  to  a  very  great  depth,  that  the  whole  appears 
to  "be  cut  in  relief :  there  are  besides  angels  hovering  above, 
and  scattering  flowers  as  they  fly,  which  are  executed  with 
infinite  grace. f 

Before  Mariotto  could  bring  this  work  to  a  conclusion,  he 
painted  it  and  then  painted  it  out  again,  several  times,  now 
darkening  the  colour,  now  rendering  the  tints  clearer,  at  one 
time  adding  vivacity  and  glow,  but  immediately  after  dimi- 
nishing the  effect,  yet  never  satisfying  himself  or  producing 
what  he  desired,  seeing  that  he  could  not  feel  certain  of 
having  succeeded  in  expressing  with  Ids  hand  all  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  ,  lie  found  it  impossible, 
that  is,  to  make  the  pencil  keep  pace  with  the  imagination. 
He  wished,  among  other  things,  to  find  a  white  that  should 
have  more  brilliancy  than  could,  be  given  bj  any  previously 
known ;  whereupon  he  set  himself  to  clarify  the  existing 
materials,  hoping  thereby  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  high 
lights  at  his  pleasure.  At  length,  however,  discovering  that 
art  is  not  equal  to  the  production  or  representation  of  all  that 
the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  conceiving,  he  resolved  to 
content  himself  with  what  he  had  effected,  since  he  could  not 
attain  to  what  was  impossible.  This  work  obtained  great 
praise  and  honour  for  its  author  among  artists,  but  he  did 
not  derive  from  it  the  remuneration  which  he  had  hoped 
for,  having  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  the  persons  who 
had  commissioned  him  to  execute  it.  The  price  had  in- 
deed ultimately  to  be  estimated  by  Pietro  Perugino— then 

*  This  picture,  still  ^n  >ery  fan  pieservation,  is  in  the  Florentine 
Academy  of  the  Fine  A1  to  It  is  full  of  power  and  evpiession;  the  head 
*nd  hands  of  the  Virgin  m  particular  ore  exceedingly  beautiful,— Scfwtn 
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advanced   in  years,    Ridulfo   Ohirlimdajo,  and  Francesco 
GranactM,  >dio  settled  the  amount  by  common  consent. 

In  the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  at  Florence,  Mariotto 
Albertinelli  painted  the  Violation  of  Our  Lady,  ghing  to 
his  picture  the  furm  of  a  half  circle.*  He  also  executed  a 
painting  for  Zunobi  del  Maestro,  in  Santa  Trinita  ;  the  sub- 
ject of  this  work  is  Oni  Lady,  with  San  Girolamo  and  San 
Zanobi,  a  picture  which  Mariotto  completed  with  much 
care  f  For  the  church  belonging  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
priests  of  San  Martino,  this  artist  painted  another  "Visitation, 
which  is  highly  commcndecl.J  He  was  subsequently  invited 
to  the  convent  of  La  Quercia,  -which  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  gate  of  Viterbo,  and  there,  after  having 
commenced  a  picture,  he  conceived  a  wish  to  visit  Rome, 
whither  lie  proceeded  accordingly.  While  in  that  city  Mariotto 
painted  a  picture  in  oil  at  the  church  of  San  Silvestro,  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  for  Fra  Mariano  Fetti  :§  the  subject  of  this 
work  is  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine;  Our  Lady,  and  San  Do- 
menico,  arc  here  painted  in  a  very  delicate  manuer.[|  Having 
completed  this  work,  the  master  returned  to  La  Quercia, 
where  he  had  left  an  inamorata,  to  whom  his  thoughts  had 
recurred  with  much  affection  during  his  residence  in  Rome* 
desiring  therefore  to  appeal  to  advantage  m  her  presence, 
Mariotto  exerted  himself  beyond  his  strength  during  the 
games  of  a  festival,  f  and  being  no  longer  young  nor 


*  The  Visitation  of  Manotto  Alheitmelh,  executed  for  San  Pancra/io, 
5s  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  prmite  hands  on  the  suppression  of  the 
church,  and  no  authentic  inforrniLtinn  can  now  be  obtained  lespecting  its 
subsequent  fate 

f  Now  in  Pans,  whither  it  was  sent  m  1813.  It  bears  the  inscription— 
MARICOOTI  DEBERTINELLIS  Optrfa,  ANNO  DOJI  MCOCCOVI, 

t  "This  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  work  executed  by  the  pencil  of 
Manotto,"  icmaik  the  Itahun  an  n  otators,  "and  is  worthy  of  Fra  Baito- 
lommeo  himself,  whether  we  conwder  the  style  or  execution.  It  now  forma 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the  Floientme  Galleiy  (Ufhzj), 
where  it  will  he  found  m  the  larger  room  of  the  Tuscan  School." 

§  See  life  of  Fia  Baitolommeo,  ante,  p.  454. 

|[  In  the  Roman  Guide,  by  Fea  and  Nibby,  theie  is  a  Magdalen  in  this 
church  pointed  out  as  a  work  of  ManottOj  but  no  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine* 


The  oiiginal  is  gwsha,  "a  tournament,"  but  thia  is  evidently  not  to 
be  taken  in  its  usual  acceptation  of  "  knightly  empnzej"  the  whole  passage 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  obscure. 
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{ng  the  energies  required  for  such  efforts,  lie  was  compel^! 
to  take  to  his  bed  in  consequence  of  that  imprudence 
Attributing  his  indisposition  to  the  air  of  the  place,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  transported  in  a  litter  to  Florence  ;  but 
no  restoratives  nor  applications  were  found  sufficient  to  re- 
cover him  from  his  malady,  and  in  a  few  clays  he  died  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  San  Piero 
Mag»ioic,  in  the  city  of  Florence.* 

We  1m  e  some  very  good  designs  by  the  hand  of  this 
master  in  our  book  of  drawings,  they  are  done  with  the  pen 
in  chiaro-scuro  ;  among  them  is  a  spiral  staircase  of  exceed- 
ing difficulty,  this  is  drawn  in  perspective,  in  the  laws 
whereof  Mariotto  was  very  well  versed. 

Our  artist  had  many  disciples,  among  others  Fra  Giuli- 
ano  Bugiardini,  and  Franciabigio,  both  Floieutines,  [  with 
Innocenzio  da  Imola,  J  of  whom  we  propose  to  speak  in  the 
proper  place.  The  Florentine  painter  Vibino  was  also  a 
disciple  of  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  and  surpassed  all  those 
whom  we  have  previously  mentioned,  whether  in  design, 
colouring,  or  care  in  execution  ;  he  had  aUo  a  better  manner, 
of  Yvhu-h  we  find  proof  in  the  carefully  finished  woiks  still 
remaining  by  his  hand  :  there  are  indeed  very  few  of  them 
even  in  Florence,  but  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
irtist  from  those  in  posoesbion  of  Giovanni  Battista  di  Agnol 
Doni.§  One  of  these  id  a  circular  picture  painted  in  oil, 
and  representing  Adam  and  Eve,  nude  figures,  in  the  act  of 
eating  the  apple,  a  work  executed  with  infinite  ability ; 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  oui  author,  these  words  are  succeeded  by  the 
ollowmg  inscription ; — 

Mente  parum  (fateor)  coristabam  :  mentis  acumen 
Sed  tamen  ostendunt  picta,  fuisse  mihi 

f  The  lives  of  both  these  artists  follow  in  due  course. 

J  Innocenzio  Francucci,  of  Imola,  whose  life  was  principally  spent  in 
Uologna,  lie  entered  the  School  of  Francia  in  1506,  but  we  are  not  on 
that  account  to  infer  with  Malvasia,  that  he  could  not  ha,e  studied  during 
a  certain  time  with  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  in  Florence;  since  we  ha\e  not 
only  the  assurance  of  Vasari  to  that  effect,  but  alwj  the  observation  of 
Lftnsi,  who  remarks  with  justice  that  the  style  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola 
resembles  that  of  the  best  Florentine  masters  belonging  to  the  period  in 
question,  to  such  a  degiee  as  fully  to  confiim  the  assertion  of  our  hiojrrciphei. 

§  **Tha  master,*1  remarks  an  Italian  commentator,  "must  indeed  h.ivo 
been  one  of  no  small  account,  since  Vasan  declares  him  to  h?ve  been 
superior  to  Franciabigio  and  Innocenzio  da  ImoLa/' 
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another  is  the  Deposition  of  Christ  from  the  Crugg ;  the 
thieves  also  are  in  the  course  of  removal,  and  there  is  a  very 
ingenious  complication  of  the  ladders  used  for  these  purposes, 
The  variety  and  beaucy  of  attitude  exhibited  by  the  figures 
who  are  assisting  each  other  to  lower  the  body  of  the  Saviour 
is  very  remarkable,  as  are  the  movements  of  other  figures, 
who  are  bearing  the  body  of  a  thief  on  their  shoulders  to  its 
burial  j  these  la^t  are  indeed  extremely  fine,  and  the  whole  of 
the  work  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  master.51 

Visino  was  induced  by  the  representations  of  certain 
Florentine  merchants  to  proceed  to  Hungary,  where  he 
executed  numerous  works,  and  was  very  much  esteemed. 
But  the  poor  man  was  at  first  on  the  very  point  of  coming  to 
an  evil  end  in  that  country,  for,  being  of  a  frank  disposition, 
and  free-spoken  habits,  he  could  not  endure  the  annoyance  of 
listening  to  certain  wearisome  Hungarians,  who  were  daily 
worrying  him  to  death  with  the  ncjver-ceasing  praises  of 
their  own  country,  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  with  which 
they  filled  his  ears.  To  hear  them,  one  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  either  excellent  or  agreeable  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  stifling  stove-heated  rooms,  or  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  eatings  and  drinkings ;  that  there  was  no 
grandeur  or  nobility  but  that  of  their  king  and  his  court, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish. 
But  Visino  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  in  Italy  and  its 
products,  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  excellence  and  grace, 
and  beauty  were  to  be  found.  Wearied  at  length  by  these 
absurdities,  and  perhaps  a  little  off  his  guard,  he  one  day 
suffered  words  to  escape  him  to  the  effect  that  a  fiask  of 
Trebbiano  \  and  a  Berlmgozzo,  J  were  better  and  worth  more 

*  The  Deposition  of  Vismo  is  lamented  as  lost  by  more  than  one  of  the 
Italian  commentators,  but  we  learn  flora  a  German  writer  that  this  work 
passed  from  the  Doni  family  to  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Manfredini, 
in  whose  fine  collection  at  Rovigo  it  was  long  taken  foi  a  work  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  nude  parts  more  particularly  being  exactly  as  we  find  them  in 
the  works  of  that  master.  This  collection  was  bequeathed  by  the  Marchese  tj 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Venice,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  ot 
which  the  name  escapes  us,  where  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  siill  tu 
remain,  but,  in  the  absence  of  recent  information,  we  do  not  affirm  that  it 
will  now  be  found  in  Venice, 

i  The  Trebbiano  is  a  sweet  whUe  wine. 

j  A  cake  or  tart. 
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tnan  all  the  kings,  with  the  queens  to  boot,  that  had  ever 
ruled  in  Hungary  !  Well  was  it  for  Visino  that  as  touching 
this  matter  he  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  a  good  kind-hearted 
bishop,  a  man  versed  in  the  customs  of  different  countries 
who  treated  the  affair  with  prudence,  considering  it,  and 
finding  means  to  make  the  people  consider  it,  a  mere  jest; 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  indeed,  Visino  would  have  been 
taught  what  it  is  to  play  with  savages,  for  those  wild  animals 
of  Hungarians,  not  understanding  his  language,  and  thinking 
he  had  said  some  great  thing,  such  as  that  he  would  take 
life  and  crown  from  their  king  ;  raised  a  perfect  fury  among 
the  populace,  and,  seeking  neither  judge  nor  jury,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  crucify  him  without  further  ceremony  But  the 
honest  bishop  extricated  him  as  we  have  said,  and  secured 
him  from  all  further  embarrassment  on  that  score ;  represent- 
ing the  matter  in  ils  most  favourable  aspect,  he  reinstated 
Visino  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  being  told  the  whole 
story  was  highly  diverted  with  it 

Fiom  that  time  forward,  the  abilities  of  the  painter  were 
much  esteemed  and  honouied  in  that  country;  but  his  good 
fortune  did  not  avail  him  long,  he  was  unable  to  enduie  the 
heat  of  the  stoved  rooms,  while  the  cold  of  the  external  air 
proved  equally  injurious  to  his  constitution ;  to  be  brief, 
these  things  ultimately  brought  his  life  to  an  early  close,  but 
his  favour  and  reputation  survived  in, the  memory  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  the  latter  became  further  extended  as  his 
works  weie  gradually  made  known. 

The  pictures  of  Visino  were  painted  about  the  year  1515, 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTER,  RAFFAELLINO  DEL  GARBd 
[BORN  1473— DIED  1524,] 

EAFFAELLO  DEL  GARBO,  having  received  the  name  of 
HaiftieHino,  as  a  nom  de  cm  esse,  in  his  childhood,  retained  it 
ever  after,  and  was  so  called  through  his  whole  life.  The 
expectation  of  what  he  would  ultimately  accomplish  in  art 
was  so  highly  raised  in  his  youth  that  he  was  numbered 
among  the  most  eminent  masters  at  a  very  early  poiiod  of 
lifr.  a  dist-'nction  attained  to  few  But  to  still  fewer  if 
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ordained  the  fate  which  finally  befell  Raffaellino,  seeing  that 
from  an  excellent  commencement  and  almost  certain  hopes, 
he  arrived  at  a  most  insignificant  conclusion.  We  maj 
indeed  remark  for  the  most  part,  that  it  is  in  the  productions 
of  nature  as  in  those  of  art,  the  best  arise  from  small 
beginnings,  increasing  little  and  little  by  slow  degrees,  until 
they  attain  to  their  highest  perfection. 

But  the  causes  of  many  an  appearance  as  well  in  art  as  in 
nature  are  totally  unknown  to  us,  nor  can  the  same  rule  be 
always  successfully  applied  to  what  may  appear  to  be  similar 
cases ;  a  state  of  things  by  which  the  human  judgment  is  often 
rendered  uncertain  in  its  decisions :  nay,  men  are  not  un- 
frequently  compelled  to  admit  themselves  wholly  at  fault,  as 
was  manifest  in  the  instance  of  Eaffaellino  del  Garbo  In 
him  art  and  nature  appeared  to  have  united  their  efforts 
for  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  commencement,  the 
results  of  which  were  nevertheless  beneath  mediocrity  m  the 
middle  of  his  career  and  absolutely  nothing  at  its  close. 

In  his  youth,  RafFaellino  studied  drawing  as  industriously 
as  any  of  the  painters,  who  have  laboured  by  long  practice 
to  attain  perfection  in  their  art,  and  there  still  remains  a 
vast  number  of  drawings  by  his  hand,  which  one  of  his  sons 
is  always  ready  to  sell  for  the  meanest  price  to  any  purchaser, 
they  may  therefore  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  lover  of  art. 
These  designs  are  partly  in  chalk,  partly  done  with  the  pen  ; 
some  are  in  water-colours,  but  all  are  on  tinted  paper,  the 
lights  being  added  in  white  lead,  they  are  executed  with 
extraordinary  boldness  and  admirable  facility :  many  beauti- 
ful examples  of  them,  in  a  very  fine  manner,  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own  book  of  drawings.  He  also  acquired  the  power  of 
painting  in  tempera  and  fresco,  which  he  did  so  well  that  his 
first  works  gave  proof  of  an  almost  inconceivable  care  and 
patience,  as  I  have  already  remarked. 

Among  other  works  performed  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  vaulted 
recess  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  within  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  CarafFa,  and  which  he  decorated  with  such 
delicacy  of  manner  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  work  of  a 
miniaturist ;  *  for  this  cause  he  was  at  that  time  held  in  the 

*  Of  thia  work  Yasari  has  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Fihppo  Upri**-* 
See  <mte,  p  380. 
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highest  esteem  among  artists,  insomuch  that  Filippo*  IMS 
master  considered  Raffaelhno  to  bo  in  borne  respects  a  much 
better  painter  than  himself.  Ratiaelhno  had  indeed  acquired 
the  manner  of  his  master  to  such  pei  lection,  that  there  were 
few  who  might  not  ha\e  taken  his  \\oik  for  that  of  Filippo 
himself.  Nay,  after  having  left  the  latter,  Raffuellino  added 
still  further  softness  to  Ins  rn .inner  in  the  draperies  which  he 
depicted,  tuid  a  higher  pci  faction  of  finish  to  the  hair,  with 
increased  delicacy  to  the  features,  &c.,  from  all  which  the 
artists  formed  such  flattering  expectations  of  him,  that  while 
lie  continued  to  pursue  this  manner,  he  was  considered  to 
be  the  first  among  the  young  painters  of  his  time, 

It  happened  at  this  time,  that  the  Capponi  family  had 
caused  a  chapel,  called  the  Paradise,  to  be  constructed  on  the 
declivity  beneath  the  church  of  San  lUrtoloinmeo,  on  the 
Monte  Ohveto,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  of 
San  Friauo  ;  when  they  entrusted  the  altar-piece  of  this 
chapel  to  Raffaellino,  whom  they  commissioned  to  paint  it  in 
oil  He  accordingly  represented  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  in  this  work  some  of  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen,  as  if 
dead,  around  the  sepulchre,  are  figures  of  extraordinary  truth 
and  beauty  :  the  heads  also  are  iih  graceful  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  and  among  them  is  the  portrait  of  Niccolo  Capponi, 
which  is  indeed  admirable.  A  figure  of  equal  excellence  is 
that  of  one  on  whom  the  stone  cover  of  the  sepulchre  has 
fallen,  he  is  crying  aloud,  and  the  head  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  as  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression. |  The 
Capponi  family,  perceiving  the  excellence  of  the  work  which 
Raffaellino  had  produced,  caused  a  richly  carved  frame  to  be 
placed  around  it,  with  a  further  decoration  of  round  columns 
magnificently  gilt,  on  a  ground  of  burnished  bole.  Now  it 
chanced  some  years  after  the  work  was  completed,  that  the 
tower  of  the  building  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  perfo- 
rated the  vault  and  fell  close  to  the  picture  of  Raffaellino.  The 
work  being  in  oil,  remained  nevertheless  entirely  uninjured, 

*  Filippino  that  is  to  say,  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 

f  This  picture,  still  m  perfect  preservation,  is  now  in  the  Florentine 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  is  considered  the  best  work  of  Raffaellmo 
ael  G-.irbo,  There  19  a  Dead  Chust  in  the  Uftizj,  formerly  ascribed  to 
Rrtfltaellmo  del  Colle,  but  which  is  ivwr  considered  to  be  by  Raffaelhuo  d<s3 
Gurbo,— Ed.  /tor.,  1832-8. 
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but  where  tlie  fluid  had  passed  near  the  frame,  the  gold  was 
totally  destroyed  and  nothing  was  left  remaining  on  the  wood, 
but  the  ground  of  bole,  I  have  thought  this  a  fitting  occasion 
to  say  thus  mnch  respecting  oil  painting,  to  the  end  that  all 
may  see  how  important  it  is  that  works  of  art  should  be 
secured  so  far  as  may  be,  against  such  accidents,  which  have 
happened  not  in  this  place  only  but  in  many  others. 

At  the  corner  of  a  house  situated  between  the  Ponte 
Carraja  and  the  Cuculia,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Matteo  Botti,  Eaffaellino  painted  a  small  Tabernacle  in  fresco, 
the  subject  selected  being  the  Tirgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms :  on  one  side  of  Our  Lady  is  Santa  Catering  on 
the  other  Santa  Barbara,  both  kneeling,  the  whole  work  an 
exceedingly  graceful  one  and  very  carefully  executed.*  For 
the  Villa  Marignolle,  which  belongs  to  the  Girolamo  family, 
this  master  painted  two  very  fine  pictures  representing  the 
Madonna  with  San  Zanobi,  and  other  Saints :  the  predellaa 
also  are  decorated  with  historical  scenes  (the  figures  very 
small),  setting  forth  events  from  the  lives  of  the  above- 
mentioned  saints,  and  all  executed  with  the  utmost  care,|- 
On  the  wall  above  the  door  of  the  church,  which  belongs  to 
the  nuns  of  San  Giorgio,  Raffaellino  painted  a  Pieta,  with 
the  Maries  grouped  around  the  Virgin ;  and  in  an  arch 
beneath  he  painted  another  Madonna,  a  work  entirely 
worthy  of  praise,  which  he  completed  in  the  year  1504.J 

In  the  church  of  Santo  Spin  to  in  Florence,  Eaffaellino 
painted  a  picture,  over  that  which  Filippo  his  master  had 
executed  for  the  Nerli  family  ;§  the  subject  is  a  Pieta,  and 
the  work  is  held  to  be  a  good  and  praiseworthy  performance,  || 
but  in  another,  representing  San  Bernardo,  he  has  not 

*  The  picture  of  this  Taheinacle,  having  been  ruined  by  time,  was 
entirely  repainted  by  Cosimo  Uhvelli. — Bottan. 

f  Of  this  work  no  authentic  infoimation  can  now  be  obtained — Schorn, 

±  The  church  of  St.  George,  now  called  the  church  of  the  Sjnnto  Santo 
sulla  Co&ta,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1705,  when  all  the 
muial  paintings  were  destroyed.— £W.  Flor.,  1832. 

§  See  ante,  p.  278. 

I'  The  pictures  painted  by  Raflaellino  del  Garbo  for  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito,  are  declared  by  Italian  wnteis  to  be  there  no  longer,  although 
Rumohr,  Itahemsche  Fmsckungen,  vol.  n  p.  276,  speaks  of  an  important 
work  by  this  master  as  existing  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  that  church. 
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succeeded  so  well*  Beneath  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  there 
are  two  paintings  by  his  hand,  the  one  represents  the  Pope 
St,  Gregory,  reading  mass,  when  Christ  appears  to  him,  an 
undraped  figure,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  side,  and  the 
cross  borne  on  the  shoulders ;  the  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon,  in 
their  proper  costume,  are  "serving  the  mass,"  while  two 
angels  hold  thuribles  whence  incense  ascends  over  the  figure 
of  Chnat.  In  a  chapel  lower  down  the  church,  this  master 
painted  the  Madonna  with  St  Jerome  and  St,  Bartholomew,  a 
work  on  which  he  certainly  bestowed  pains,  and  not  a  few.f 

But  his  manner  now  deteriorated  from  day  to  day,  nor  do 
I  know  to  what  cause  we  are  to  attribute  this  misfortune,  foi 
the  poor  E-afFaellino  did  not  want  knowledge  of  his  art,  and 
was  careful  and  industrious ;  yet  all  availed  him  but  little,  It 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  support  of  his  family 
taxed  his  resources  too  heavily  ;  being  compelled  to  live  in 
disheartening  dependence  on  the  gains  of  the  day,  his 
courage  taii^u  him,  he  probably  accepted  works  at  diminished 
prices,  and  thus  became  constantly  more  degenerate  :  there  is 
nevertheless  always  a  something  of  good  to  be  seen  in  his 
works. 

For  the  monks  of  Cestello,  Raffaellino  painted  a  large 
historical  picture  in  fresco,  on  the  wall  of  their  refectory, 
and  in  this  work  he  depicted  the  miracle  which  was  per- 
formed by  Our  Saviour,  with  the  fi\e  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
satisfying  therewith  five  thousand  persons,}  From  the 
Abbate  de'  Panichi,  this  artist  received  a  commission  to 
paint  the  picture  of  the  high  alta^  for  the  church  of  San 
Salvi,  which  stands  near  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce  ;  the 
subject  chosen  is  the  Madonna  with  San  Giovanni  Gualberto, 

*  The  painting  now  in  the  chapel  of  San  Bernardo  is  said  to  be  a  copy 
executed  by  Felice  del  Ripoao,  of  a  work  by  Perugmo  or  Raffaelhno  del 
Garbo  ,  by  which  of  these  masters  the  authorities  do  not  appear  to  decide. 

f  We  learn  from  Bottan  that  the  picture  representing  San  Gregono,  &c,, 
was  removed  to  the  Antmori  Palace;  the  Madonna,  with  San  Girolamo,  to 
the  chapter-house  of  the  second  cloister  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito. 
Nothing  certain  is  now  known  respecting  them,  but  that  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  Vasari,  in  his  first  edition,  declares  Raffaellino  to  have  "  declined 
ao  greatly  from  his  first  good  manner;  that  these  things  do  not  appeal  to  be 
by  his  hand." 

J  This  monastery,  situate  in  the  Boigo  Pinti,  now  belongs  to  the  "Nuns  of 
Santa  Maria  JVUddalena  de'  Pazzi  —Ed  Flor.,  1 
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§an  Salvi,  and  San  Bernardo,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Uberti  family, 
and  San  Benedetto  the  Abbot.*  On  each  side  of  the 
picture  are  two  niches  between  which  it  is  enclosed  ;  in  one 
of  these,  RafFaellino  painted  San  Battista,  and  in  the  other 
San  Fedele.  In  the  predella  there  are  numerous  stories,  the 
figures  very  small,  which  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Sun  Giovanni  Gualberto.  As  respects  the  execution  of  this 
work,  Raffaellino  acquitted  himself  extremely  well,  being 
aided  in  his  penury  by  that  abbot,  who  had  compassion  on  his 
wretchedness,  and  was  not  without  consideration  for  his 
abilities.  Of  this  dignitary  the  painter  depicted  a  portrait 
in  the  predella  of  the  picture,  as  he  also  did  that  of  the 
General  of  his  Order,  who  was  at  that  time  governing  the 
community. 

In  the  church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore,  there  is  a  picture 
by  this  master,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  church,  f 
with  one  in  the  Murate,  representing  the  king  St.  Sigismuhd. 
In  the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  Raffaellino  painted  a  fresco 
for  Girolamo  Federighi,  whose  place  of  sepulture  was  in 
that  church.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  Trinity,  and 
here  the  painter  may  be  perceived  to  have  commenced  his 
decline  into  minuteness  of  manner :  among  other  figures,  is 
the  portrait  of  Girolamo  Federighi  with  that  of  his  wife,  both 
of  whom  are  kneeling.  J 

Raffaellino  painted  two  figures  in  tempera  for  the  monks 
of  Cestello,  the  one  represents  San  Rocco,  the  other  Sant' 
Ignazio,  they  are  both  in  the  chapel  of  San  Sebastiano,§  In 
a  poor  little  chapel  situate  on  that  side  of  the  Ponte  Ruba- 
conte,  which  looks  towards  the  Mills,  this  painter  depicted 
Our  Lady  with  San  Lorenzo  and  another  saint, ||  He  was 
reduced  at  last  to  the  acceptance  of  the  meanest  works,  pre- 
paring drawings  in  chiaro-scuro,  to  serve  as  patterns  in  em- 
broidery for  certain  nuns  and  other  people  ;  for  at  that  time, 

*  Now  in  Paris,  whither  it  was  transported  in  1812.— Ed.  Flor,,  1832-8. 

t  The  church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore  was  demolished  in  1784,  but  the 
painting  here  mentioned  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  church  even  at  that 
Ume,  as  we  gather  from  a  lematk  of  Bottaii. 

t  These  buildings,  the  Murate  as  well  as  the  church  of  San  Pancrazio, 
have  been  taken  for  secular  purposes,  and  the  works  of  Raffaelhno  ha\  e 
perished  or  been  lost. 

j  The  figures  of  San  Sabastianp  still  retain  their  place  iu  the  chuich. 

j  Tht  paintings  here  described  have  been  destroyed. 
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there  were  many  who  employed  themselven  in  decorating 
vestments,  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  making  other 
ornaments  used  in  churches ;  for  these  Raffaellmo  made 
borderinga  and  designs  representing  different  saints  or 
historical  scenes  ;  he  laboured  for  the  lowest  prices,  and 
was  now  constantly  falling  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  although  the  artist  had  thus  deteriorated,  there  still 
occasionally  proceeded  from  his  hand  very  beautiful  designs 
and  admirable  fancies  ;  of  this  we  find  ample  proof  in  the 
number  of  drawings  which  were  sold  and  scattered  here 
and  there,  after  the  death  of  those  who  had  used  them  for 
their  embroidery,  In  the  book  of  the  Siguor  Spedalingo,* 
for  example,  there  are  several  of  them,  which  suffice  to  show 
how  much  Raffaellino  was  capable  of  effecting  in  the  matter 
of  design.  A  large  number  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  other  church  ornaments  prepared  at  that  time,  were 
executed  from  his  drawings,  nor  were  these  confined  lo  the 
churches  of  Florence,  or  even  to  those  of  the  Florentine 
states;  they  were  sent  to  Rome,  for  the  bishops  and  car- 
dinals, being  considered  exceedingly  beautiful  But  tins 
mode  of  embroidery,  that  namely  which  was  practised  by 
Pagolo  of  Verona,  the  Florentine  Galieno  and  others  like 
them,  is  now-a-days  almost  abandoned,  or  even  lost,  seeing 
that  another  method  has  been  discovered,  whereby  the  work 
is  done  in  long  stitches :  but  this  last  has  neither  the 
beauty  nor  the  exactitude  of  the  former ;  it  is  besides  much 
less  durable.  For  the  advantage  thus  secured  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical ornaments  by  his  means,  Raffaellino  certainly  merits 
considerable  acknowledgment,  and  though  borne  down  by 
the  poverty  which  oppressed  him  in  life,  he  must  not  be 
deprived  after  his  death  of  the  credit  due  to  his  talents. 
This  artist  was  truly  unfortunate  in  his  connections,  being 
constantly  surrounded  by  very  poor  people  of  a  low  degree. 
It  was  with  Raffa,ellino,  as  though  feeling  himself  to  have 
degenerated,  he  had  become  ashamed  of  himself,  remember- 
ing the  high  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him  in 

*  Spedalingo,  director  or  superintendent  of  a  hospital ;  the  person  here 
meant  is  the  learned  Benedictine  Monk,  Vincenzio  Borghmi,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  his  book,  Vaaan  makes  frequent  reference.  This  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished  man  of  letters,  is  believed  to  have  assisted  our  author  m  the 
work  now  beiore  UB 
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MR  youth,  and  conscious  of  the  great  difference  between  h$4 
later  performances  and  the  works  so  admirably  executed  ia 
his  earlier  day. 

Thus  becoming  old,  he  constantly  declined  more  and  more, 
departing  to  such  an  extent  from  the  excellence  of  his  first 
manner,  that  the  works  he  produced  no  longer  seemed  to  be 
by  his  own  hand  :  daily  forgetting  somewhat  of  his  art,  he 
descended  at  length  to  painting,  not  the  ordinary  frescoes 
and  oil  paintings  of  his  profession  only,  but  all  sorts  of  things, 
even  the  meanest.  In  this  state  of  his  circumstances,  every 
effort  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  all  things  gave  him 
pain  ;  he  was  overwhelmed  by  his  large  family  of  children, 
all  his  distinction  in  art  finally  disappeared,  and  his  practice 
beame  debased  to  coarseness.  Bowed  down  by  infirmities, 
and  sunk  into  the  extreme  of  poverty,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo 
miserably  finished  his  life  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  he  was 
buried  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  Misericordia  at  San  Simone 
in  the  city  of  Florence :  this  happened  in  the  year  1524. 

Eaffaelhno  left  many  disciples  who  were  able  artists;  among 
them  the  Florentine  painter  Bronzino,*  who  had  in  his  child- 
hood acquired  the  first  principles  of  the  art  under  his  care, 
and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  under  Jacopo  da  Pon- 
tormo,  acquitting  himself  so  well  that  he  produced  works 
equal  to  those  of  Jacopo  his  master. f 

The  portrait  of  Raffaellino  is  taken  from  a  design  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  Bastiano  da  Monte  Carlo,  who  was 
also  his  disciple,  and  was  a  clever,  experienced  master,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  but  little  knowledge  of  design. 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR,  TORRIGIANO.J 
[BORN  1470— DIED  1522,] 

GREAT  is  the  force  of  angry  disappointment  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who,  striving  with  sensitive  pride  to  obtain  the  repu- 

*  Angiolo  Bronzino,  of  whom  Vasari  speaks  at  some  length  in  the  later 
pages  of  his  work.— Ed.  Fhr.9 1832-8. 

t  This  artist  also  commenced  his  career  as  a  painter  in  a  manner  which 
awakened  the  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  jealousy  of  Andrea 
del  SartOj  but  finally  closed  it  in  a  fashion  not  unlike  that  of  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo.— Ibid. 

\  According  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  names  Torrigiano  in  his  Auto 
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tation  of  excellence  in  his  piofession,  perceives  some  com- 
petitor of  exalted  genius  nuddenly  rising  up  in  the  same  art» 
and  at  the  moment  when  lie  least  expected  such  a  result,  not 
oiily  equalling  himself,  but  in  the  course  of  time  even  greatly 
surpassing  him  ;  there  is  no  iron  so  hard  hut  that  such  men 
will  gnaw  it  in  their  rage ;  no  injustice  so  great,  but  they 
will  inflict  it  on  the  offender  if  it  be  in  their  power  \  to  such 
people  it  seems  too  grievous  an  affront  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
that  children,  whom  they  saw  born,  should  at  once,  and  as  it 
were  even  fiom  their  cradle,  attain  to  the  summit  of  distinc- 
tion j  for  these  men  do  not  consider,  that  in  the  vigoioug 
days  of  youth,  a  iirm  will,  joined  to  adequate  power,  en- 
forced by  study,  and  rendered  efficient  by  practice,  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  all  things ;  they  will  not  see  that  youth, 
with  such  aids  as  these,  must,  of  necessity,  advance  to  the 
utmost  perfection  :  the  old,  on  the  contrary,  if  once  they  are 
seized  by  fear,  or  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
pride,  or  impelled  by  ambition,  very  frequently  become  alto- 
gether incapable  of  action,  the  more  they  labour  the  worse 
they  succeed;  while  believing  they  are  making  progress, 
they  do  but  walk  backwards ;  envious  and  unjust,  they  will 
then  never  accord  the  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  perfection 
apparent  in  the  works  of  the  young,  even  though  they  may 
clearly  perceive  it  -,  but  if,  in  the  obstinacy  possessing  them, 
they  then  make  some  great  effort  to  show  what  they  can 
themselves  perform,  their  works,  thus  accomplished,  often 
prove  to  be  ridiculous,  and  calculated  only  to  afford  occabioii 
for  jesting  ;  a  result  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting, 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  when  artists  have  attained  to 
such  an  age  that  the  eye  can  no  longer  be  trusted,  and  the 
hand  trembles,  they  do  well,  if  they  have  secured  the  means 
of  life,  to  content  themselves  with  giving  counsels  to  younger 
men.  The  successful  practice  of  sculpture  and  painting 
requires  that  the  mind  should  be  vigorous,  free,  and  unen- 
(umbered,  as  it  is  at  the  age  when  the  blood  still  dances ; 
it  demands  that  the  spirit  should  act  with  an  ardent  will, 
yet  restrained  within  just  limits,  and,  above  all,  determined 
to  remain  unfettered  by  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  he  who 
cannot  practise  abstinence,  or  at  least  temperance,  as  regards 

biography,  this  artist  was  called  Piefco,  although  Yaaari  subsequently  calli 
Him  Totnguno  Torrigiani.— JStf.  Flor.9 1832-8. 

VOL.  n.  ii 
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those  pleasures,  let  him  not  attempt  the  study  of  any  art  or 
science  whatsoever,  seeing  that  such  delights  can  never  be 
made  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  study.  And  there- 
tore,  it  is  indeed  that  so  few  attain  the  summit  of  excellence, 
for  many  are  the  pains  that  he  must  endure,  and  heavy  the 
burthens  that  he  must  bear,  who  would  arrive  at  perfection 
in  these  our  noble  arts;  wherefore  the  number  of  those 
who  start  with  impetuous  eagerness  from  the  post,  is  much 
gi  eater  than  that  of  those  who,  by  sustained  efforts  in  the 
race,  have  merited  and  obtained  the  prize. 

In  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Torngiano,  there  was  more 
pride  than  true  artistic  excellence,  although  he  was,  without 
doubt,  a  very  able  artist.  In  his  youth  he  was  taken  by 
Lorenzo  dej  Medici  the  elder,*  into  the  garden  which  the  latter 
possessed  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  and  which 
that  magnificent  citizen  had  decorated  in  the  richest  manner 
with  figures  from  the  antique,  and  examples  of  the  best 
sculptures.  In  the  loggie,  the  walks,  and  all  the  buildings 
there  were  the  noblest  statues  in  marble,  admirable  works  of 
the  ancients,  with  pictures,  and  other  productions  of  art  by 
the  most  eminent  masters,  whether  of  Italy  or  of  other 
countries.  All  these  treasures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noble 
ornament  they  formed  to  the  garden,  were  as  a  school  or 
academy  for  the  young  painters  and  sculptors^  as  well  as  for 
all  others  devoted  to  the  arts  of  design,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  young  nobles,  seeing  that  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
held  the  firm  con\iction,  that  those  who  are  born  of  noble 
race  are,  in  all  things,  capable  of  attaining  perfection  more 
easily  than,  for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  lower  extraction  ; 
in  whom  we  do  not  commonly  find  that  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, nor  that  elevation  of  genius,  so  often  perceptible  in 
those  of  noble  blood,  f  We  know  besides,  that  the  lets  highly 
born  have  almost  always  to  defend  themselves  from  poveity, 


*  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whom  Vaaari  and  some  other  writers  call  tha 
elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino. — 
Ed.  Flor.,  1832-8. 

f  *  Not  as  an  effect  of  blood,"  protests  our  justly-dealing  acquaintance, 
Masselh,  *'  but  because  of  the  education  received  by  the  nobles,  and  th* 
leisure  they  have  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds."  But  Varan  will  b« 
•een  to  have  himself  guarded  his  previous  expression  from  all  uanger  o/ 
mJttcmceptiOTu 
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or  even  from  want,  and  are  consequently  compelled  to  give 
their  attention  to  mechanical  occupations,  not  having  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  of  the  intellect,  or  for  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  in  art  :  very  justly,  therefor  is, 
has  it  been  remarked  by  the  learned  Aleiato,  when  speaking 
of  men  of  genius  born  in  penury,  and  who  cannot  lift  them- 
selves to  the  height  they  desire  to  attain,  because  pmssod 
down  by  poverty,  however  forcibly  impelled  upwai  els  by  the 
wings  of  their  genius  ,  well,  I  say,  remarks  Ali'iato  :  — 

u  Ut  me  pluma  levat,  sic  grave  met  git  onus  "* 

But  men  of  genius  were  always  protected  by  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo,  and  more  especially  did  he  favour  such  of  the 
nobles  as  he  perceived  to  have  an  inclination  for  the  study 
of  art  ;  it  is  therefore  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  masteia 
should  have  proceeded  from  this  school,  some  of  whom  ha\e 
awakened  the  surprise,  as  well  as  admiration  of  the  world. 
And  not  only  did  Lorenzo  provide  the  means  of  instruction, 
but  also  those  of  life  for  all  who  were  too  poor  to  pursur 
their  studies  without  such  aid;  nay,  he  further  supplied 
>them  with  proper  clothing,  and  even  bestowed  considerable 
presents  on  any  one  among  them  who  had  distinguished 
himself  from  his  fellows  by  some  well  executed  design;  all 
which  so  encouraged  the  young  students  of  our  arts,  that 
labouring  in  emulation  of  each  other,  many  of  them  became 
excellent  masters,  as  I  shall  relate  hereafter, 

The  guardian  and  chief  of  these  young  men  was,  at  that 
time,  the  Florentine  sculptor  Bertoldo,t  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced master,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Donato.  From 
him  the  students  received  instruction,  while  he  also  had 
charge  of  all  the  treasures  contained  in  the  garden,  with  the 
numerous  designs,  drawings,  cartoons,  and  models,  collected 
there  from  the  hand  of  Donato,  Pippo,J  Masaccio,  Paolo 
Uccello,  Fra  Giovanni,  Fra  Filippo,  and  other  masters, 
native  and  foreign  ;  and  of  a  truth,  these  arts  can  only  be 

A  line  taken  from  the  Emblems  of  Andiea  Alciato,  wherein  he  has 
represented  a  youth,  with  the  right  hand,  which  has  wings  at  the  wwt, 
extended,  and  one  foot  raised,  in  the  effort  of  lifting  himself  towards 
heaven,  hut  in  his  left  hand  is  a  stone,  which  IE  drawing  lam  to  the  eaith. 


t  See  the  life  of  Donato,  vol.  i. 
$  Fiiippo  Bmnelleschi. 

II  2 
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acquired  by  means  of  long-continued  study  hi  drawing,  with 
frequent  and  careful  imitation  or  copying  of  works  by  good 
masters ;  he  who  is  not  supplied  with  these  facilities  to  pro* 
gress,  however  powerfully  aided  by  natural  dispositions,  can 
never  attain  perfection  till  a  large  portion  of  his  life  has 
been  spent. 

But  to  return  to  the  antiquities  of  the  garden.  In  the 
year  1494,  Piero,  son  of  the  above-named  Lorenzo,  was 
banished  from  Florence,  as  has  been  previously  related  ;  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  garden  were 
dispersed,  all  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder :  the  larger 
portion  of  them  were  nevertheless  restored  to  the  illustiious 
(iiuliiino,  in  the  year  1512,  when  he,  with  the  other  members 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  returned  to  his  country  ;  they  are  now 
for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  Guardaroba  of  the  Duke 
Cosimo.* 

The  example  thus  given  by  Lorenzo,  was  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent one,  and  whenever  it  shall  be  followed  by  princes  and 
pther  personages  of  importance,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  them- 
selves great  honour,  and  must  derive  perpetual  glory  from 
such  imitation  :  seeing  that  he  who  aids  and  protects  men  of 
exalted  genius  in  their  noble  labours,  he  who  favours  those 
from  whom  the  world  receives  so  much  credit,  utility, 
convenience,  and  beauty,  well  deserves  that  his  fame  should 
live  eternally,  and  that  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred 
should  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

Among  those  who  studied  the  arts  of  design  in  the  above- 
mentioned  garden,  were  the  following,  all  of  whom  became 
excellent  masters :  Michael  Agnolo  di  Lodovico  Buonarroti,t 
Giovanni  Francesco  Rustici,  Torrigiano  Torngiani,J  Fran- 
cesco tiraiiai-ci,  Nict-olo  di  Domenico  Sazzi,  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  and  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  all  Florentines.  From 
other  parts  of  Italy  were  Baccio  da  Monte  Lupo,  Andrea 
Contned,  of  Monte  San  Savino,  and  others,  of  whom  mention 
will  be  made  m  their  due  place. 

Torngiauo  tliens  of  whom  we  are  now  to  write  the  life, 

Thet>e  are  now  deposited  partly  m  the  Florentine  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj, 
partty  in  that  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  partly  m  other  palace*  and  villas 
belonging  to  the  grand- ducal  family  of  Tuscany, 

f  Michael,  son  of  Ludovico  Buonarroti. 

t  Sec  note  (fl,  p.  480. 
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was  a  student  in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo,  with  the  artists 
above  named  ;  he  was  by  nature  of  an  excessively  choleric 
and  haughty  disposition,  powerful  and  robust  in  person,  he 
was  so  violent  and  overbearing,  that  he  was  perpetually 
offending  his  fellow  students,  to  whom  he  not  inifrequently 
oJfered  outrage  in  deed,  as  well  as  word.*  The  principal 
vocation  of  Torrigiano  wa»  that  of  the  sculptor,  but  he  also 
worked  extremely  well  in  terra-cotta,  his  manner  being  good 
and  his  wo*  ks  usually  very  beautiful  But  he  could  never 
endure  that  any  other  should  surpass  himself,  and  often  sot 
himself  to  spoil  with  his  hands  such  of  the  woiks  of  his  fellow 
students  as  he  perceived  to  display  a  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  he  could  not  attain,  when,  if  those  whom  he  thus 
attacked  re&ented  the  injury,  he  would  often  assail  them 
further,  and  that  with  something  harder  than  words.  He 
had  an  especial  hatred  to  Michael  Angelo,  but  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  saw  him  to  be  studiously  devoted  to 
his  art,  and  knew  that  by  night  and  on  all  holidays,  he 
secretly  occupied  himself  with  drawing  in  his  own  room,  by 
winch  means  he  produced  better  woiks  in  the  garden  than 
any  other  student,  and  was  accordingly  much  favoured  by 
Lorenzo. 

Moved  by  a  bitter  and  cruel  envy  therefore,  Toirigiano 
was  constantly  seeking  to  offend  Michael  Angelo,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  insomuch  that  they  one  day  came  to  blows, 
when  Torrigiano  struck  Michael  Angelo  on  the  nose  with  his 
fist,  using  such  terrible  violence," and  crushing  that  feature  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  proper  form  could  never  be  restored 
to  it,  and  Michael  Angelo  had  his  nose  flattened  by  that  blow 
all  his  life.f  This  circumstance  having  been  made  known  to 

*  Collmij  who  knew  Tomgiano  many  years  later,  after  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  England  namely,  deaczibes  him  thus  —"This  man  WHS  a 
magnificent  figure,  and  of  A  most  audacious  deportment,  he  had  the  look 
of  a  huge  trooper  rather  than  of  a  sculptor,  more  especially  when  one 
ohseivcd  his  violent  gestures  and  heard  his  sounding  voice,  he  had  away  of 
knitting  his  brow  that  was  enough  to  frighten  all  who  beheld  him,  and  was 
for  ever  discoursing  of  his  deeds  of  bravery,'1  &c,,  8tc 

t  Tomgiano  himself  described  this  aftair  to  Cellini,  but  m  tPTms 
calculated  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  matter,  relating  it  thus :— "Thm 
Buonarroti  and.  I,  when  we  were  children,  went  together  to  the  church  of 
Iho  Carmine  to  learn  our  art  in  the  chapel  of  Masaceio.  But  Mich  del 
Angelo  had  the  habit  of  bantering  aud  tormenting  all  who  studied  there 
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tTte  magnificent  Lorenzo  he  was  so  greatly  incensed  against 
the  offender,  that  if  Tomgiano  had  not  fled  from  Florence  he 
would  without  doubt  ha\e  inflicted  some  very  heavy  punish- 
ment on  him. 

The  Pope,  Alexander  YL,  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
the,  construction  of  that  part  of  the  Vatican  called  the  Torre 
Dornfiii,  and  Torngiano,  who  had  repaired  to  Home,  on 
leaving  Floienue,  was  employed  with  others  on  the  numerous 
decorations  in  stuceo  required  for  that  building.  Now  the 
Duke  Valentino  was  then  making  war  in  llomagna,  and  paid 
huge  hnm&  to  those  who  assisted  him  in  recruiting  his  aimy, 
wlieienpon  Torrigiauo,  being  led  away  by  other  young 
Florentines,  suddenly  changed  himself  from  a  sculptor  to  a 
boldier,  and  comported  himself  very  bravely  in  that  campaign 
of  Romagna  He  did  the  same  under  Paolo  Vitelli,  in 
the  war  against  Pisa,  and  was  with  Piero  de'  Mediei,  at  the 
action  on  the  Gangliano,  where  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  standard-bearer. 

But  after  a  time,  perceiving  that  he  should  never  be 
permitted  to  attain  the  grade  for  which  he  had  hoped  and 
which  he  well  merited,  that  of  captain  namely,  and  having 
saved  nothing  in  the  wars,  nay,  rather  having  vainly 
consumed  all  he  had,  as  well  as  his  time,  Torrigiano  resolved 
on  resuming  his  sculpture  He  at  once  prepared  various 
small  woiks  in  marble  and  bronze,  little  figures,  which  he 
sold  to  certain  Florentine  merchants,  and  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  hou&es  of  the  citizens :  he  altfo  made 
numerous  drawings,  which  exhibit  great  boldness  and  a  very 
good  manner,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  from  his  hand  now  in 
our  book  of  designs,  and  by  others  which  he  made  in 

with  him,  and  one  day  among  others,  his  words  offended  me  so  much  that 
I  became  more  than  usually  irritated,  and,  sti  etching  forth  mv  hand,  I 
gave  him  BO  violent  a  hlow  on  the  nose  with  my  closed  fist  tli.it  I  felt  the 
bones  and  cartilage  cranch  under  my  hand  as  if  they  haJ  been  thin  biscuit 
(owldone9  a  sort  of  wafer,  or  thin  cake,  curled  into  a  foim  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  horn),  and  thus,  bearing  my  mark,  will  Michael 
Angelo  remain  all  the  days  of  his  life"— "From  what  we  know  of 
Tomgiano's  disposition,"  remarks  the  Italian  writer  frc,m  whom  we  quote 
the  above,  "  we  may  safely  infer  that  his  own  envy  and  jealousy  was  the 
cause  of  this  brutal  outrage,  and  the  bantering  of  Michael  Angelo  only  the 
pretext :  but  there  is  no  criminal  who,  when  he  is  relating  his  own  *tory 
does  not  set  it  forth  in  a  manner  which  makes  him  appear  excusable, * 
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competition  with  Michael  Angelo.  The  merchants  abo^e 
mentioned  ultimately  invited  our  artist  to  proceed  to  England 
where  he  executed  many  works  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood 
for  the  king,  competing  with  other  masters,  who  were  natives 
of  that  country,  to  all  of  whom  he  proved  himself  superior. 
And  now  did  Torngiano  receive  so  many  rewards,  and  was 
so  largely  remunerated,  that,  had  he  not  been  a  most  violent, 
reckless,  and  ill-conducted  person,  he  might  there  have  lived 
a  life  of  ease,  and  brought  his  days  to  a  quiet  close,  but  being 
what  he  was,  his  career  was  ended  in  a  manner  which  was 
altogether  the  reverse  of  peaceful> 

Leaving  England,  he  next  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
executed  various  works,  which  are  dispersed  about  in 
different  places,  and  are  everywhere  highly  prized,  but  chief 
among  them  was  a  Crucifix  in  terra-cotta,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  admirable  work  in  all  Spam.  Foi  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  monks  of  San  G-irolamo,  which  is 
situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Seville,  Tor- 
ngiano  executed  a  second  Crucifix,  as  also  a  figure  of  San 
Girolamo  doing  penance,  and  represented  with  his  lion 
beside  him.  In  the  figure  of  the  saint,  our  artist  depicted 
an  old  House- Steward  belonging  to  the  Botti  family 
Florentine  merchants  settled  m  Spain. 

A  figuie  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms., 
also  executed  at  this  time  by  Torrigiano,  was  found  to  be  sc 

*  The  principal  work  of  Torrigiano  in  England  is  the  bronze  monument, 
of  king  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen.  Ekzcioeth  of  York,  in  the  chapol, 
called  alter  that  monaich,  in  Westminster  Abbey.— Sec  Bntton,  Aichi- 
tecturut  Antiquities  ofGteat  Bnttnn.  Fiom  the  documents  there  given,  the 
reader  will  find  that  in  his  te&tament  of  31st  March,  1509,  Henry  VII.  had 
himself  commanded  that  his  monument  should  be  placed  in  the  chapel  then 
eimimtmcud  by  him  in  the  Abbey.  Early  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII., 
therefore,  we  find  a  contract  for  the  sumo,  concluded  with  Peter  Turrigtam, 
who  engages  to  finish  it  before  the  29th  November,  1529,  and  he  did  m 
fact  complete  it  in  15 ID,  receiving  £1000  sterling  for  his  work.  la  a 
second  contract,  concluded  on  the  5th  January,  1518,  Ton igia.ni  further 
engage  to  construct  a  monument  for  Henry  VIII.  also,  and  for  his  then 
queen,  Catharine  of  Arngon  ,  this  was  to  be  a  fourth  part  larger  than 
that  of  HiMiiy  VII.  Tne  matter  was  commanded  forthwith  to  nuke  a 
model  of  the  tomb  to  be  ereuted,  and  was  to  complete  the  whole  in  four 
years,  but  this  monument  has  nover  been  executed.  Fora  descnption  ol  that 
erected  to  Henry  VII.,  see  Britton,  ut  3up>a.  The  painters  Mabuse  and 
Hans  Holbein  were  in  England  at  the  same  time  with  Torngnino,  and 
were  bpih  likewise  employed  by  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIIL 
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"beautiful,  that  the  Duke  of  Arcos  earnestly  desired  to  possess 
one  of  similar  beauty  To  obtain  this  ft  cm  Torrigiano,  lie 
consequently  made  him  so  many  line  promises,  that  the  artist 
believed  himself  about  to  be  enriched  for  ever.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  the  duke  gave  him  so  large  a  quantity  of 
those  coins  called  "maravedis,"  which  however  are  worth  httle 
or  nothing,  that  Torrigiano,  to  whose  house  there  had  come 
two  persons  loaded  with  these  coins,  became  more  and  more 
persuaded  th.it  he  should  at  once  become  enormously  rich.  But 
showing  this  money  to  one  of  his  Florentine  friends,  whom, 
he  desired  -to  ascertain  its  value  in  Italian  coin,  he  found 
that  the  whole  of  that  vast  quantity  did  nut  amount  to  thirty 
ducats;  whereupon,  considering  that  he  had  been  jested  with, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  rage,  and  proceeding  to  the 
spot  where  the  figure  which  he  had  made  for  the  Duke  was 
placed,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  * 

The  Spaniard,  having  received  this  affront,  avenged 
himself  by  accusing  Torrigiaxio  of  heresy,  and  the  latter  was 
thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  :  there,  after  being 
daily  examined  for  some  time,  and  seat  from  one  inquisitor 
to  another,  he  was  finally  adjudged  to  merit  the  heaviest 
punishment  of  the  law.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not  put  into 
execution,  for  Torrigiano,  sunk  into  the  deepest  melancholy, 
refused  all  nourishment,  and  after  remaining  many  days 
without  eating,  he  became  gradually  weaker  and  more  weak, 
until  lie  finally  ended  his  life  |  Thus,  by  depriving  himself 
of  food,  Torrigiano  was  saved  from  the  shame  and  disgrace 
into  which  he  would  most1  probably  have  fallen,  since  it  is 
fully  believed  that  he  coulcl  not  have  escaped  condemnation 
to  death, 

The  works  of  this  master  were  executed  about  the  year  of 
our  salvation,  1515,  and  he  died  in  1522. 

*  Piacenza,  m  his  additions  to  Baldmucci's  Biography  of  Torngiano, 
informs  us  that  the  fragments  of  this  figure  are  stall  preserved  in  Seville 
with  the  utmost  care.  More  particularly  a  hand,  which  was  saved  ejitiru 
from  tie  fury  of  the  sculptor,  aid  w  regarded  as  a  most  perfuct  model. 

f  In  the  first  edition  of  our  author  we  find  the  following  epitaph  to  tha 
memory  of  Tomgiano  : — 

Vtiffints  intactag  hie  statuam  quam  feecrat,  ira 
careers  clau&w  odil, 
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THE  FLORENTINE  ARCHITECTS,  GTULIANO  AND  ANTONIO 

DA  bAN  GALLO 
[BORN  1443— DIED  1517  ]    [BORN  1418  i— DIED  1531  ] 

FRA.NCESCO  DI  PAOLO*  GIAMBEBTI,  who  was  a  tolerably 
good  architect  of  the  time  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  employed,  had  two  sons,  Giuliano  and 
Antonio,  both  of  whom  he  destined  to  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood.  |  With  this  view  he  placed  the  elder  with  the 
joiner  Fran ci one,  who  was  an  exceedingly  ingenious  person, 
well  versed  in  perspective,  and  an  able  wood-carver,  with 
whom  Francesco  di  Paolo  was  intimately  acquainted,  they 
having  executed  in  company  many  works,  both  in  carving 
and  architecture,  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  So  rapidly  did 
Ginliano  acquire  all  which  his  master  Fraiicione  taught  him, 
that  the  beautiful  carvings  and  works  in  perspective  which 
he  afterwards  executed  without  assistance,  when  lie  had  left 
his  master,  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedial,  are  held  in  esteem 
to  the  present  day,  and  even  when  seen  with  the  various 
works  in  perspective  executed  in  our  own  times,  are  not 
regai ded  without  admiration. 

While  Griuluno  was  still  occupied  with  his  studies  in 
design,  and  the  blood  of  youth  was  still  dancing  in  his  veins, 
tlie  Duke  of  Calabria,  moved  by  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  brought  his  army  to  encamp  before 
Castellana,  proposing  to  occupy  the  territories  of  the  Floren- 
tine Signoria,  and,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  first  enterprise,  to 
attempt  something  of  still  greater  magnitude.  The  illustrious 
Lorenzo  thereupon  saw  himself  compelled  to  despatch  an 
engineer  to  Castellana  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
bastions  and  defences  of  various  kinds,  and  who  should  also 
take  charge  of  the  artillery,  to  the  management  of  which  few 
men  were  at  that  time  competent.  He  therefore  sent  thither 
Giuliano,  whom  he  considered  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence, 
promptitude,  and  resolution,  one,  too,  who  was  known  to  him 

In  the  fiscal  documents  of  the  period,  cited  by  Gaye,  Carteggio  intdito 
tT Artist^  ate.,  these  masters  call  their  father  Francesco  di  Bartoto, 

f  In  the  year  1498  they  both  still  described  themselves,  in  the  returni 
made  of  their  property  for  fiscal  purposes,  aa  tegrtmuoh  (joinera),  — 
itf  supra. 
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a*?  being  the  son  of  Francesco,  who  had  over  proved  himself 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  Medici. 

Arrived  at  Ctwtcllana,  therefore,  Giuliano  fortified  the  place 
within  and  without,  constructing  good  walls  and  strong  out- 
works, with  all  other  defences  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
town.  He  remarked  that  the  artillery-men  handled  their 
guns  very  timidly,  standing  at  a  distance  from  them  while 
loading  or  raising  them,  and  firing  them  with  evident  fear ; 
he  set  himself  therefore  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  so  contrived 
that  no  further  accidents  happened  lo  the  artillery-men,  al- 
though several  of  them  had  previously  been  killed  by  the 
recoil  ;  they  not  having  experience  and  judgment  enough  to 
fire  their  pieces  with  the  degree  of  management  proper  to 
prevent  that  recoil  from  doing  injury  to  those  around,  Nay, 
furthermore,  when  Giuliano  took  the  control  of  that  depait- 
ment,  his  intelligence  in  the  details  of  the  arrangements  con- 
nected therewith,  inspired  the  camp  of  the  Duke  with  so  much 
terror  that,  being  compelled  by  this  and  other  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  glad  to  come  to  terms,  and  so  raised  the 
siege.*  These  things  gained  Giuliano  no  small  praise  in 
Florence,  and  obtained  him  the  good-will  of  Lorenzo,  who 
received  him  most  favourably  and  loaded  him  with  com- 
mendations. 

Having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  architecture, 
Giulmno  commenced  the  first  Cloister  of  the  Monastery  of 
Cestello,|  and  constructed  that  part  of  it  which  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  placing  the  capitals  ou  the  columns,  and  finishing 
them  with  their  volutes,  which  turned,  winding  down,  to  the 
collerino  where  the  shaft  of  the  column  terminates ;  beneath 
the  uvola  and  fusarola  he  added  a  frieze,  the  height  of  which 
was  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  column.  This  capital  was 
copied  fiom  a  vevy  ancient  one  in  marble,  which  had  been 
found  at  Fiesole  by  Messer  Leonardo  Salviati,  bishop  of 
that  place,  who  had  it  for  a  long  time,  with  many  other 
antiquities,  in  a  house  and  garden  in  the  Via  San  Gallo 
opposite  to  Sant'  Agata,  wherein  he  dwelt :  it  is  now  in  the 

*  Muiaton,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that "  Castellana  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  by  capitulation."— See  Annak  tfltaha,  1478. 

t  This  ifa  the  cloister  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  de*  Pani, 
which  is  that  formerly  called  the  Cestello  ;  it  remains  as  :<ere  described 
tad  the  lot*:  capitals  still  unaltered,— Mamlh* 
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possession  of  Messcr  Giovanni  Ricasoli,  bishop  of  Fisttga, 
by  .whom,  as  well  as  by  all  intelligent  artists,  this  work 
is  held  in  great  estimation  for  its  beauty  and  variety,  and 
the  rather,  as  no  capital  resembling  tint,  has  ever  been  found 
among  the  antiquities  which  at  different  times  have  been 
discovered,  even  to  the  present  day  But  this  Cloibtcr  of 
Cestello  remained  incomplete,  the  monks  of  the  monastery  not 
having  at  that  time  the  means  for  meeting  so  great  an  expense 

The  credit  of  Giuliano  with  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  had  mean- 
while much  increased,  the  latter,  proposing  to  erect  an  edifice 
at  Poggio-a-Cajano,  a  place  between  Florence  and  Pi^toja, 
had  caubcd  several  models  of  what  he  det>ired  to  be  made  by 
Franc/lone  and  other  masters ,  he  now  commishionecl  Giuhano 
also  to  prcpaie  one.  This  he  did  accordingly,  making  his 
model  so  entirely  unlike  those  of  all  others  and  so  completely 
to  Lorenzo's  wish,*  that  the  latter  began  to  have  it  instantly 
put  m  execution,  as  the  bemt  of  all  that  Lad  been  presented 
to  him  ;  and  the  favour  of  Giuliano  so  greatly  increased  with 
him  in  consequence,  that  he  ever  afterwards  paid  him  a 
yearly  stipend. 

The  architect  subsequently  desiiing  to  construct  the 
ceiling  of  the  great  hall  of  that  palace  in  the  manner  which 
we  call  coved,  Loienzo  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  this,  the  extent  of  the  space  considered  ;  where- 
upon Giuliano,  who  was  at  that  time  building  a  hous*  of  hid 
own  in  Florence,  constructed  the  ceiling  of  his  hall  as  he 
desired  to  have  that  in  the  palut-e,  when  the  illustrious 
Lorenzo,  beinjr  thus  convinced,  immediately  caused  the  hall 
of  the  Po<r£io  to  be  vaulted  in  like  manner,  a  woik  which 
was  completed  very  successfully. 

The  imputation  of  Giuliano  constantly  increased,  and  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Lorenzo  pui1  him  a 
commission  to  prepare  the  model  for  a  palace,  which  was  to 
be  erected  in  Naples  ;f  he  spent  a  long  time  over  this  work, 
and  was  still  occupied  with  it  when  the  Castellan  of  (Xstia, 
then  Bishop  of  Bovere,  and  afterwards  Pope  Julius  Il.a  de  Airing 

*  See  D*AgincQurt9  plate  IXXH,,  part  1 

•f  Amonp  tiic  admirable  drawings  of  Giuliano  -Ja  San  Callo,  now  in  the 
Barbermi  Library,  is  the  ground-plan  of  a  palace,  beainig  the  il,ite  1JB£ 
which  was  sent  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  to  Ferdiuaiu1  I.— See  Uaye, 
ut  supra* 
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td»8£tthe  fortress  of  that  place  in  order,  and  having  heard  th« 
fame  of  Giuliano,  sent  to  Florence  inviting  him  to  repair  to 
Ostia.  There  the  Castellan  detained  him  two  3  ears,  making 
him  a  very  ample  provision,  and  causing  him  to  do  <n  ery  thing 
which  his  art  could  accomplish  for  the  improvement  of  the 
place, 

But  to  the  end  that  the  model  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  might  not  be  neglected,  but  might  be 
finished  within  reasonable  time,  Giuliano  confided  it  to  his 
brother  Antonio,  with  directions  for  completing  it ;  which 
Antonio  accordingly  did  with  great  care,  ho  being  no  less 
competent  in  the  art  than  Giuliano  himself,  When  this  was 
done,  Lorenzo  the  elder  advised  our  architect  to  be  the 
bearer  of  liis  own  work  to  Naples,  in  order  that  he  might 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  construction,  and  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  overcome.  Giuliano  repaired  to 
Naples  accordingly,  and  having  presented  his  model,  was 
received  very  honourably,  the  courtly  manner  in  which  the 
magnificent  Lorenzo  had  sent  him,  exciting  much  admiration, 
as  did  also  the  masterly  construction  of  the  model,  which 
gave  such  entire  satisfaction  that  the  work  was  instantly 
commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castello  Nuovo. 

After  Giuliano  had  remained  for  some  time  in  Naples  he 
requested  permission  from  the  Duke  to  return  to  Florence, 
when  the  king  of  Naples  sent  him  a  present  consisting  of 
horses,  vestments,  and  a  silver  goblet,  containing  some 
hundreds  of  ducats  -,  these  last  Giuliano  would  not  accept, 
declaring  that  he  served  a  master  who  had  no  i«,ed  of  gold 
nor  silver,  but  that  if  the  king  desired  to  confer  on  him  any 
gift  or  token  of  approbation,  in  sign  of  his  having  been  in 
that  city,  he  might  bestow  on  him  some  of  the  antiquities 
in  bis  possession,  at  his  own  choice,  This  the  king  most 
liberally  granted,  for  the  love  he  bore  to  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo,  and  because  of  the  admiration  which  that  monarch 
felt  for  the  talents  of  Giuliano  himself :  the  gifts  thus  con- 
ferred being  a  head  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  now  placed  above 
the  door  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Medici  palace,  a 
uude  female  figure  of  colossal  size,  and  a  Sleeping  Cupid  in 
marble,  executed  in  full  relief.  These  Giuliano  despatched 
to  the  magnificent  Lorenzo,  who  received  them  with  great 
delight,  and  could  never  sufficiently  eulogize  the  liberal  pro** 
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eeediug  of  the  generous  artibt,  who  had  refused  gold  aifd 
BilveY  for  the  sake  of  art,  which  very  few  would  have  done. 
The  Cupid  is  now  in  the  guardaroha  of  the  Duke  Cosimo. 

Having  then  returned  to  Florence,  Giulwno  was  moat 
graciously  received  by  the  illustrious  Lorenzo,  who  had  at 
that  time  a  new  work  in  contemplation  He  had  determined 
namely  to  erect  a  convent  capable  of  accominodatiug  one 
hundred  monks,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  gate  of  Saia 
Gallo,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  learned  monk 
called  Fra  Mariano  da  Gluuazzano,  who  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Eremites  of  Sant'  Ago&tino  For  this  work 
Lorenzo  had  caused  models  to  be  constructed  by  many 
architects,  but  finally  commanded  that  one  prepared  by 
Giuliano  should  be  put  in  execution.  From  tliis  work 
Lorenzo  took  occasion  to  name  our  artist  Giuliano  da  San 
Gallo ;  wherefore  the  master,  who  gradually  heard  himsell 
called  by  every  one  do,  San  Gallo,  said  one  day  jestingly 
to  the  magnificent  Lorenzo,  "  By  this  your  new  way  of  calling 
me  da  San  Gallo,  you  are  making  me  lose  the  name  of  mine 
ancient  house,  so  that  instead  of  going  forward,  as  I  thought 
to  do  by  the  antiquity  of  my  race,  I  am  going  backwards." 
To  which  Lorenzo  replied,  that  he  would  rather  see  him 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  house  by  the  force  of  his  talents 
than  remain  a  dependant  on  any  other ;  which  reply  caused 
Giuliano  to  content  himself  with  the  change  * 

The  buildings  of  San  Gallo  proceeded  meanwhile,  together 
with  those  of  the  other  fabrics,  placed  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  Lorenzo ;  but  neither  the  convent  nor  the  other 
works  were  completed,  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Lorenzo 
causing  them  to  remain  unfinished.  Even  the  portion  of  Sail 
Gallo  that  was  erected  did  not  remain  long  in  existence, 
seeing  that  at  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530,  the  whole  edifice 


*  In  the  Cartegffio  ^ned^to  of  Gaye,  so  frequently  cited,  there  is  a  letter 
written  in  the  year  1490,  from  Lorenzo  the  Magmncent,  to  Alfoiuo  Duke 
of  Calabria,  wherein  he  expi  esses  his  regret  that  he  cannot  send  him  some 
able  architect  from  Florence  to  replace  Giuliano  da  Maiano,  who  had  that 
year  died  at  Napies,  seeing  that  he  was  himself  in  want  of  able  aichitects 
for  the  works  he  was  executing;  in  Florence,  and  had  written  on  that  account 
to  Mantuti,  to  Luca  FanceJh.  Lorenzo  appears  to  have  intentionally  avoided 
all  mention  of  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  being  unwilling  to  deprive  himat'lf  ol 
that  master's  services. 
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ifras  totally  destroyed,  together  with  the  suburb  in  which  it 
stood.  The  piazza  of  the  latter  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
very  beautiful  buildings,  whereas  there  is  now  not  a  vestige 
of  house,  church,  or  convent  to  be  seen. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Naples  took  place  about  this 
time,  when  Giuliano  Gondi,  a  very  rich  Florentine  nuTelumt, 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  then  commissioned  Uiulumo 
da  San  Gallo,  with  whom  he  had  become  well  acquainted 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  latter  at  Naples,  to  build  a  palace 
in  the  Tuscan  manner  for  his  residence.  The-  position  of 
this  building  was  to  be  opposite  to  San  Francesco,  above  the 
place  where  the  Lions  stand;  it  would  have  formed  the 
angle  of  the  piazza,  having  one  of  its  fronts  towards  the 
Mercatanzia,  but  the  death  of  Giuliano  Gondi  put  a  stop  to 
the  work.  For  this  palace,  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  executed  a 
mantel-piece  among  other  things,  so  richly  decorated  with 
rich  carvings,  so  finely  varied  in  its  different  parts,  and  alto- 
gether so  beautiful,  that  nothing  equal  to  it,  more  especially 
as  regarded  the  number  of  figures,  had  ever  before  been 
seen.*  The  same  architect  built  a  palace  for  a  Venetian,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Pinti  Gate  at  Camerata,  with  nu- 
merous nouses  for  private  citizens,  of  which  I  need  not  make 
further  mention. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  desiring  to  provide  for  the  public 
utility  and  adornment  of  the  state,  as  well  as  thereby  to  add 
another  monument  to  the  many  wherewith  he  had  already 
acquired  so  much  renown,  determined  to  undertake  the  forti- 
fication of  the  Pogjrio  Irhpenale,  above  Poggibonsi,  on  the 
road  leading  towards  Rome.  There  he  desired  to  found  a 
city,  but  would  not  proceed  without  the  advice  and  direction 
of  Giuliano;  wherefore,  the  commencement  of  that  most 
renowned  fabric  was  made  by  that  master,  and  after  his 
designs  were  constructed  that  well-arranged  series  of  for- 
tifications and  those  beautiful  edifices  which  we  now  see 
there. 

These  works  so  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  the  architect, 
that  the  Duke  of  Milan  applied  to  Lorenzo,  requesting  him 
to  send  that  master  to  the  above  named  city,  where  he 

*  Still  in  the  Gondi  Palace,  ou  the  Pia/iza  di  San  Firenzc  i  an  outline 
flugftmng  of  this  admired  work  will  le  found  in  Cicognora,  Stora  deLa 
Scutiuw  Moderna,  vol.  iu  pi.  x/. 
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desired  to  have  the  model  of  a  palace  prepared  by  him.  Gift- 
liano  was  despatched  thither  by  Lorenzo  accordingly,  and 
was  no  less  honoured  by  the  Duke  in  Milan  than  he  had  been 
in  Naples  by  the  King.  When  the  model  was  completed, 
the  master  presented  it,  on  the  part  of  the  magnificent  Lo- 
renzo, to  the  Duke,  who  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  as  he  beheld  the  fine  arrangement  and  commodious 
distribution  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  rich  decorations 
everywhere  applied  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  judgment, 
each  ornament  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  appropiiate  to  the 
place  which  they  adorned  The  requisites  for  building  were 
therefore  immediately  assembled,  and  they  began  at  once  tc 
put  the  work  in  execution. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  in  Milan  at  the  same  time  with 
Giuhano,  and  was  also  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,-  there 
was  then  a  question  of  the  bronze  Horse,  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded,  and  Leonardo,  frequently  speaking 
of  his  intention  in  regard  to  it  with  Giuhano  da  San  Gallo, 
received  many  valuable  counsels  from  him  on  that  subject. 
The  model  for  the  last-mentioned  work  was  destroyed  or. 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  the  horse  was  therefore  not 
finished,  neither  could  the  palace  designed  by  Giuhano  be 
completed. 

Having  returned  to  Florence,  Giuliano  found  that  his 
brother  Antonio,  who  had  assisted  pllim  in  the  preparation  of 
his  models,  had  himself  become  A  most  excellent  master; 
there  was  indeed  no  artibt  of  his 'time  who  executed  carved 
work  more  perfectly  than  he  did,  large  crucifixes  in  wood 
more  especially.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  that  which  is 
over  the  High  Altar  of  the  Nunziata  in  Florence,*  as  well 
as  in  one  belonging  to  the  monks  of  San  Gallo  at  Han 
Jacopo-tra-Ko!-si,t  and  in  another  which  the  Brotherhood  oi 
the  Barefooted  Friars  have  in  their  possession,  all  consider  it 
to  be  truly  excellent  works.J  But  on  his  return,  Giuliano 
persuaded  his  brother  to  abandon  that  occupation,  prevailing 

*  Now  in  a  tabernacle  near  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  o/ 
the  Nunziata,  aa  we  h«ive  already  observed  m  the.hfe  of  Miphelozzo.  See 
val.i.— AV./Vo?  UI32— 8, 

f  Still  in  the  chun-h  oi  San  Jacopo,  and  held  in  great  veneration.— Hid, 
J  The  Brotherhood  wtu»  burrowed  in  1785,  and  the  Crucifix  has  dwp< 
peared.— /fod, 
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on  him  to  tlcvoto  his  attention  to  architecture  in  company 
with  himself,  he  having  many  labouis  in  luiml,  for  the  public 
use  as  well  as  for  private  individuals.  But  it  happened  in 
this  case,  as  it  so  frequently  has  done  in  otheis,  that  Fortune, 
thr  adversary  of  talent,  deprived  the,  artists  of  that  period  of 
their  best  hope  and  support  by  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  which  was  a  grievous  loss,  not  to  his  native  city 
only,  but  to  all  Italy.  * 

Giuliano,  overwhelmed,  as  was  every  other  man  of  genius 
by  this  event,  remained  for  a  long  time  inconsolable.  In 
deep  grief  he  retired  to  Prato,  which  is  near  Florence,  and 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  construction  of  a  church 
to  the  Madonna  delle  Carceri,f  all  buildings  in  Florence, 
whether  public  or  private,  being  for  the  moment  at  a  stand. 
In  Prato,  therefore,  G-iuliano  remained  three  years,  enduring 
his  grief  and  cares  as  he  best  might,  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  church  of  the  Madonna  at  Loretto  requiring  to  bo 
roofed,  and  the  Cupola,  which  Giuliano  da  Maiano  had  com- 
menced but  had  not  completed,  having  to  be  vaulted,  the 
wardens,  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  piers  should  be  found  incapable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  vast  erection  to  be  reared  on  them.  They 
consequently  wrote  to  Giuliano  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  were 
disposed  to  undertake  that  work,  he  might  come  and  examine 
the  state  of  things  \  the  architect  proceeded  to  Loretto  ac- 
cordingly, when,  competent  and  bold  as  he  was,  he  declared 
that  the  Cupola  might  be  raised  without  difficulty,  expressing 
his  confidence  in  Ins  own  power  to  effect  the  task,  and 
proving  the  truth  of  his  assertions  by  so  many  good  reasons, 
that  the  work  was  at  once  confided  to  his  care.  Having 
received  this  commission,  Giuliano  hastened  the  completion 
of  the  church  at  Prato,  and,  taking  with  him  the  master- 
builders  and  stone-cutters  who  had  laboured  under  his  orders 
at  that  place,  he  departed  to  Loretto. 

The  fabric  Giuliano  was  now  to  erect  demanding  the 
utmost  precaution,  to  secure  it  the  requisite  firmness  and 

*  The  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  took  place  at  Ms  villa  Q( 
Caregfti,  on  the  flth  May,  1492. 

f  The  Madonna  delle  Careen  (Our  Lady  of  the  Prisons)  is  one  of  th« 
most  remarkable  edifices  of  Prato,  not  tor  its  extent,  but  for  the  beauty  of 
Us  architecture.—  Masselh* 
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durability,  as  well  as  beauty  of  form,  tiie  architect  sent 
to  IJome  for  puzzolana;  all  the  lime  used  for  the  building- 
was  then  tempered  therewith,  and  for  every  stone  laid  therein 
the  mortar  was  thus  prepared ;  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  edifice  was  given  up  to  the  wardens  completed  and  freed 
from  all  encumbrance. 

Giuliano  then  repaired  to  Eome,  where  he  received  a  com 
mission  from  Pope  Alexander  VL  to  restore  the  roof  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  was  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  he 
also  constructed  the  ceiling  in  wood-work,  still  to  be  seen  in 
that  church.*  While  thus  employed  for  the  court,  the  Bishop 
of  Eovere,  f  who  was  then  Cardinal  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
and  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Giuliano  from  the  time  when 
he  was  Castellan  of  Ostia,  confided  to  him  the  preparation  of 
a  model  for  the  Palace  of  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  aforesaid  ;$ 
and  no  long  time  after,  desiring  to  erect  a  palace  in  his 
native  city  of  Savona  also,  he  determined  to  have  that  like- 
wise constructed  according  to  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Giuliano.    But  this  was  not  easy  of  anange- 
ment,  seeing  that  the  roof  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  not 
yet  finished,   and  Pope  Alexander  would  not  suffer  the 
architect  to  leave  Eome.    Finally,  however,  Giuliano  caused 
the  works  of  Santa  Maria  to  be  continued  by  his  brother 
Antonio,  by  whom  they  were  completed;  and  the  latter, 
possessing  a  lively  and  versatile  genius,  being  thus  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  court,  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  Pope  Alexander :  he  was  indeed  ultimately  regarded  with 
very  great  favour  by  that  pontiff,  and  received  proof  of  this 
when  his  Holiness  determined  on  restoring  the  tomb  of 
Adrian  (now  called  the  Castello  Sant*  Angelo),  and  erecting 
defences  around  it,  after  the  manner  of  a  fortress,  Antonio 
being  appointed  superintendent  of  the  works.    Under  his 
direction,  therefore,  the  large  towers  of  the  lower  end,  with 
the  ditches  and  other  fortifications,  such  as  we  now  see  them, 
were  constructed ;  this  work  obtained  Antonio  great  credit 
with  the  Pope,  as  well  as  with  the  Duke  Valentino  his  son,§ 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  gold  with  which  this  ctiling  13  decorated  waa 
the  first  evei  brought  from  America.— Madselli. 

t  Afterwards  Pope  Julius  H. 

j  This  IB  the  palace  which  stands  near  the  church  on  the  northern  tiida 
It  is  declared  by  Milizia  to  be  altogether  without  merit  of  any  kind 

$  Csesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentinoia. 

n.  K  K 
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and  caused  him  to  receive  a  commission  for  constructing  the 
foi tress,  elected  as  we  now  see  it,  at  Civitc,  Castellana?  and 
which  he  also  built.  While  that  Pontiff  lived,  in  short, 
Antonio  was  continually  employed  in  building  and  other 
labours  for  his  service,  and  was  no  less  richly  rewarded  by 
Pope  Alexander  than  highly  esteemed, 

The  palace  at  Savona  had  meanwhile  been  carried  for- 
ward by  Giuliano,  and  wa^  pioceeding  very  successfully, 
when  the  Cardinal,  fur  some  of  his  purposes,  returned  to 
Rome ;  he  left  numerous  workmen  at  Savona  with  orders  to 
complete  the  woik  after  the  designs  of  Giuliano,  but  the 
architect  himself,  Cardinal  SanPietro  took  with  him  to  Rome. 
Very  willingly  did  Giuhano  undertake  that  journey,  desiring 
much  to  see  his  brother  Antonio,  and  the  works  lie  was 
executing  Here  then  he  remained  several  months,  but  the 
Cardinal  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Pope  at  that  time,  and 
loft  Rome  to  avoid  being  imprisoned,  when  Giuliano  also 
departed  in  his  company, 

Thus  returned  to  Savona,  they  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  master-masons  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  employed 
about  the  building,  but  the  menaces  of  his  Holiness  againbt 
the  Cardinal  becoming  more  and  more  violent,  no  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  latter  saw  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Avignon.  Having  arrived  there,  he  sent  the  model  of  a 
palace,  which  Giuliano  had  prepared  for  himself,  as  a  present 
to  the  King  of  France ;  this  work  was  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  the  edifice  being  mobt  richly  adorned,  and  of  such  ex- 
tent, that  it  was  capable  of  accommodating,  not  the  king  only, 
but  his  whole  court.  The  French  monarch  was  at  Lyons 
when  Giuliano  presented  his  model,  which  was  most  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  his  majesty,  and  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  rewarded  the  architect  very  largely,  and  gave  him 
infinite  commendation.  He  also  caused  many  thanks  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  at  Avignon,  There  the  latter 
received  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  his  palace  at  Savona 
was  approaching  its  completion ;  whereupon  he  resolved  that 
Giuliiino  should  once  more  examine  the  whole  edifice :  he 
repaired  to  Savona  accordingly,  and,  after  having  remained 
there  some  short  time,  beheld  his  work  brought  to  completion.* 

*  The  p.iUec  built  hj  Gmliano  at  Savona,  was  afterwards  converted  into 
ft  Content  for  Hie  Nuns  of  Santa  Clara.— Mi hxia. 
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Giuliano  was  then  seized  with  a  wish  to  return  to  Floronje, 
wh;ch  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time;  he  set  out  on  Ins  ;\ay 
therefore,  taking  with  him  the  master-builders  who  had  been 
working  under  his  dheetions  at  Savon  a.  Now,  the  King  of 
France  had  at  that  time  restored  the  freedom  of  its  govein- 
mt*nt  to  the  City  of  Pisa,  and  the  war  between  the  Florentines 
and  the  Pisans  was  still  raging,-  but  ( iiuliano  desired  to  pass 
across  the  territory  of  Pisa,  wherefore  he  caused  a  safe  con- 
duct to  be  prepared  for  him  at  Lucca,  having  no  small 
suspicion  of  the  Pisan  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  that  pre- 
caution, however,  as  they  were  passing  near  Altopascio,  thy 
whole  company  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Pibans,  who 
cared  nothing  at  all  for  their  safe  conduct,  or  any  other 
causes  of  exemption  that  could  be  alleged.  For  six  months, 
therefore,  was  Giuliano  compelled  to  remain  in  Pisa,  his 
ransom  being  set  at  three  hundred  ducats;  iior  was  he 
permitted  to  return  to  Florence  until  that  sum  was  paid. 

Antonio,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  ha\mg  heaid  of  tliebe 
things,  and  feeling  anxious  to  see  his  brother  and  his  native 
city  once  again,  obtained  permission  of  the  Pope  to  leave 
Rome;  in  his  way  he  designed  the  fortress  of  Montefiascone* 
for  the  Duke  Valentino,  and  in  the  year  1503,  he  at  length 
returned  to  Florence,  where  the  brothers  were  re-united,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  fnendb  as  well  as  of  themselves. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  the  accession  of  Pius  III.,  but  the  hitter  lived  only  a 
short  lime,  and  the  cardinal  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was 
then  elected  to  the  pontifical  tLrone,  taking  the  name  of 
Julius  II.  This  event  caused  the  utmost  gladness  to  Giuli- 
auo,  he  having  been  so  long  in  his  service,  and  he  resolved 
on  proceeding  to  Home,  there  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness. 
Ilaving  arrived  there  accordingly,  he  was  received  very 
gladly,  and  with  many  kind  words  by  the  Pope,  who  imme- 
diately appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  first  buildings 
undertaken  by  that  Pontiff  before  the  arrival  of  Bramante. 

Antonio  meanwhile  remained  in  Florence,,  where  Pier 
Sodarini  was  at  that  time  Gonfaloniere,  and,  Giuliano  being 
absent,  the  construction  of  the  buildings  at  Poggio  Impe- 
riale  -was  continued,  under  his  directions  ;  all  the  Pisan 

*  This  fortress,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  portions  of  the  walla  b 
BOW  n75<))  entuely  demolished,—  Bottom. 
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prisoners  being  sent  to  labour  there,  to  the  end  that  the  fa- 
bric might  be  thus  the  more  rapidly  brought  to  completion. 
The  old  fortress  in  the  city  of  Arezzo  had  at  this  time  been 
destroyed  j  wherefore  Antonio  prepared  the  model  for  the  new 
one,  with  the  consent  of  Giuliano,  who  came  on  account  of 
business  connected  with  that  matter  from  Kome,  but  very  soon 
returned  thither.  This  wort  of  the  fortress  of  Arezzo  caused 
Antonio  to  be  chosen  architect  to  the  commune  of  Florence, 
by  which  he  was  appointed  superintendent  over  all  the  forti- 
fications of  the  state. 

On  the  return  of  Giuliano  to  Kome,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Pope  Julias  should  be 
constructed  by  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  was 
in  debate;  when  Giuliano  encouraged  the  pontiff  to  that 
undertaking  :  he  even  declared  that  for  such  a  purpose  it 
would  be  proper  to  erect  a  chapel  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  exclusive  reception  thereof,  and  not  place  the  tomb 
in  the  old  church  of  San  Pietro,  wherein  there  was  indeed 
no  longer  space  for  it  j  whereas  the  chapel  which  he  recom- 
mended would  render  the  work  perfect.  Numerous  artists 
having  then  made  designs,  the  question  became  a  subject  of 
so  much  consideration,  that  by  little  and  little  they  arrived 
at  the  determination  not  to  construct  a  chapel  only,  but  to 
commence  the  vast  fabric  of  the  new  San  Pietro, 

At  that  time,  the  architect  Bramante  of  Castel  Durante 
arrived  in  Rome,  after  having  been  for  some  time  in  Lom- 
bardy,  when  this  master  had  so  many  proposals  to  make,  and 
exhibited  such  extraordinary  resources,  some  of  his  plans 
being  indeed  altogether  out  of  the  usual  practice,  that  having 
won  over  Baldassare  Peruzzi  and  Raffaello  da  Urbino  *  to 
his  opinions,  he  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  work. 
Much  time  was  then  consumed  in  discussion,  but  the  effect 
of  Braraante's  proceedings  and  the  force  of  his  representa- 
tions, ultimately  caused  the  building  to  be  committed  to  his 
care,  he  having  shown  a  more  profound  judgment,  superior 
intelligence,  and  richer  powers  of  invention  than  any  of  the 
other  masters, 

This  decision  caused  the  utmost  displeasure  to  Giuliano, 

*  Bottari  seeks  to  prove  from  this  passage  that  Baffael  was  in  Rome, 
before  Bramante  had  ever  visited  that  city,  but  the  authorities  consider 
him  to  have  failed,  and  it  is  certain  thatVaaari  does  more  than  once  himself 
affirm  the  direct  contrary. 
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oudi  the  rather  as  he  considered  himself  to  be  ill-treated  by 
thc'Popc,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  when  Julius  wag 
in  a  less  exalted  position  :  he  had  besides  received  a  promise 
from  the  Pontiff  to  the  effect  that  the  fabric  should  be  en- 
trusted to  himself.  He  consequently  requested  his  dismissal. 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  the  associate  of  Bra- 
nmnte,  for  other  works,  then  to  be  executed  in  Eome,  avail 
to  change  his  purpose :  he  departed  accordingly,  after  having 
received  many  gifts  from  the  Pope,  and  once  more  returned 
to  Florence.* 

His  arrival  in  his  native  city  was  exceedingly  welcome  to 
Piero  Soderini,  who  instantly  availed  himself  of  his  services. 
Nor  had  six  months  elapsed  from  his  leaving  Eome  before 
he  received  a  letter  from  Messer  Bartolommeo  della  Eovere, 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  and  a  gossip  of  his  own,  who  wrote,  in 
the  name  of  his  Holiness,  urging  him,  with  many  assurances 
of  future  advantage,  to  return  to  the  papal  court,  But  it 
was  not  possible  to  move  Giuliano,  either  by  the  conditions 
offered  or  promises  made,  because  he  considered  himself  to 
have  received  an  affront  from  the  Pontiff:  a  letter  was  then 
despatched  to  Piero  Soderini,  exhorting  him  to  use  every 
method  in  his  power,  and  by  all  means,  to  send  Giuliano 
to  Rome.  His  Holiness  desired  to  complete  the  fortification 
of  the  great  round  tower  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Nicholas  V.  as  well  as  those  of  the  Borgo  and  the  Belvedere, 
with  many  other  works,  for  all  which  he  required  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Florentine  architect.  Giuliano  suffered  himself 
therefore  to  be  at  length  persuaded  by  Soderini,  and  again 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  Pope  Julius 
with  exceeding  cordiality  and  many  gifts. 

Now  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Bentivogli  were 
driven  out  of  Bologna,  and  the  Pontiff  thereupon  repaired 
to  that  city.  While  there,  he  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
Giuliano,  who  had  accompanied  him  thither,  to  have  a 
statue  erected  (representing  the  Pope  himself),  and  which 
should  be  executed  in  bronze,  by  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti ; 
this  was  accordingly  done,  as  will  be  related  in  the  life 

*  "  The  poor  Gmliann  was  certainly  tD  be  pitied,"  remarks  Piacenza, 
in  his  additions  to  Baldinucci,  "  we  are  nevertheless  not  to  censure  the 
prudent  decision  of  the  Pope,  who  did  well  to  choose  the  best  architect  he 
tould  timl  for  30  important  an  undertaking.'1 
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of*  Michelagnolo.  In  like  manner  Giuliano  accompanied 
the  Pope  to  Mirandola  and  when  that  place  was  taken*  he 
returned  with  Julius  to  Rome,  after  having  endured  muoh 
anxiety  and  many  cares.*1 

The  raging  desire  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy,  not 
having  yet  got  out  of  the  head  of  Pope  Julius,  he  made  va- 
rious attempts  to  wrest  the  government  of  Florence  from  the 
Land*,  of  Piero  Sodermi,  seeing  that  the  Gonfaloniere  was 
no  small  impediment  to  his  accomplishing  what  he  had  in 
his  mind.  By  these  projects  the  Pontiff  was  much  diverted 
fiom  hid  architectural  undertakings.  He  was  indeed  almost 
entirely  absorbed  in  his  warlike  affairs,  and  Giuliano,  see- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  no  building  received  any  attention,  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  excepted,  and  even  that  obtained  but 
\erylittle;  seeing  all  this,  I  say,  Giuliano  became  weary, 
and  determined  on  requesting  his  dismissal.  But  the  Pope 
replied  in  great  anger  :  "  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no 
other  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  hi  the  world  besides  yourself?" 
Whereunto  Giuliano  made  answer  to  the  effect  that,  for  truth 
and  faithful  service  never  would  he  find  another  equal  to 
himself,  whereas  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  find  princes 
who  would  maintain  their  promises  with  more  fidelity  than 
the  Pope  had  shown  towards  him.  Julius  would  neverthe- 
less not  give  him  leave  to  go,  but  said  that  he  would  talk 
to  him  about  it  at  some  other  time. 

Bramante  meanwhile  haying  brought  Raffaello  cla  Urbino 
to  Rome;|  set  him  to  work  on  the  paintings  of  the  ponti- 
fical apartments,  whereupon  Giuliano,  perceiving  that  those 
pictures  gave  the  Pope  much  pleasuie,  and  that  he  desired 
to  have  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  built  by  his  uncle  Sixtus, 
also  decorated  with  paintings,  then  spoke  to  his  Holiness 
of  Michclagnolo,  reminding  him  that  the  latter  had  already 
executed  the  statue  of  bronze  in  Bologna,  wherewith  the 
Pontiff  had  been  very  much  pleased.  Michelagnolo  was 
therefore  summoned  to  Rome,  and  having  arrived  in  that  city, 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  was  confided  to  him  accordingly. 

Some  short  time  after  these  things,  Giuliano  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  and  his  Holiness,  seeing  that 

*  Giuliano  being,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  a  military  and  civil 
mguiuei  as  well  as  architect, 
t  See  note,  p.  500, 
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he  was  resolved  on  doing  so,  suffered  him  to  return  to  Fio- 
rprfte  amicably,  and  retaining  all  his  favour :  after  having 
conferred  his  benediction,  Julius  finall;  presented  him  with 
u  purse  of  scarlet  satin  containing  fire  hundred  ducats, 
telling  him  that  he  might  return  home  to  take  repose,  but 
that  he  would  always  remain  his  fiiend,  Having  then 
kissed  the  sacred  foot,  Giuliano  departed  to  Florence,  where 
he  arrived  exactly  at  the  time  when  Pisa  was  surrounded 
and  besieged  by  the  Florentine  army,  He  had  no  soonei 
entered  the  city  therefore,  than  he  was  despatched  by 
Piero  Soderini — after  the  due  ceremonies  of  reception — to 
the  camp ;  where  the  commissaries  found  themselves  unable 
to  devise  any  effectual  method  for  preventing  the  Pisans 
from  supplying  their  beleaguered  city  with  provisions,  by 
means  of  the  Arno.  Giuliano,  after  due  examination,  de- 
clnred  that  when  the  season  should  be  more  favourable,  a 
bridge  of  boats  must  be  constructed,  he  then  returned  to 
Florence.  But  when  the  spring  was  come,  he  took  with 
him  Antonio  his  brother,  and  again  repaired  to  Pisa,  where 
they  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  a  work  of  much 
in^onuity ;  for  beetles  that  this  fabric  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  the  power  of  rising  or  sinking,  within  fixed 
limits,  which  it  derived  frcni  its  form,  secured  the  structure  to 
a  certain  extent,  against  injury  from  floods,  while  it  never- 
theless remained  perfectly  firm,  being  well  chained  and 
fastened  together  through  all  its  parts,  The  impediment 
to  supplies  by  means  of  the  rh'sr,  so  much  desired  by  the 
commissaries,  was  also  effectually  piesented  by  this  bridge, 
the  city  being  thereby  cut  off  from  all  aid  by  sea  and  up  the 
Arno;  insomuch  that  the  Pisans,  having  no  longer  any  help 
in  their  distress,  were  compelled  to  make  conditions  with 
the  Florentines  and  surrendered  accordingly. 

Nor  did  any  long  time  elapse  before  Giuliano  was  again 
despatched  to  Pisa  by  the  same  Piero  Soderini,  together  with 
an  almost  innumerable  company  of  builders,  when  they  con- 
structed, with  extraordinary  celerity,  the  fortress  which,  is 
at  the  gate  of  San  Marco,  with  that  gate  itself,  which 
was  erected  in  the  Doric  order.  While  Gmliano  was 
busied  with  this  undertaking,  which  occupied  him  until  the 
year  1512,  Antonio  travelled  throughout  the  whole  state, 
inspecting  all  the  fortresses  and  public  buildings  of  the 
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Florentine  territories,  and  putting  all  into  good  and  service- 
able order.  * 

By  the  favour  and  assistance  of  Pope  Julius,  the  House 
of  Medici  was  subsequently  reinstated  in  the  government  of 
Florence,  from  which  that  family  had  been  expelled  on  the 
incursion  made  into  Italy  by  Charles  VIII,  king  of  France 
Piero  Soderini  was  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  palace, 
but  the  Medici  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  services 
which  Giuliano  and  Antonio  had  rendered  in  earlier  times 
to  their  illustrious  house,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Juliud,  Giovanni,  cardinal  de'  Medici,  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  Giuliano  was  induced  once  again  to  visit  Home. 

No  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  that  city,  the 
architect  Bramante  died,  when  the  Pope  resolved  to  entrust 
the  building  of  San  Pietro  to  Giuliano  ?  but  worn  by  his 
many  labours,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  suffering 
cruel  torments  from  internal  disease,  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect declined  that  charge,  which  was  then  made  over  to  the 
most  graceful  Raffaello  da  Urbino,  \  and  Giuliano  returned 
by  permission  of  his  Holiness,  to  Florence.^  Two  years  later 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  grievously  oppressed  by  the  force  of 
his  malady,  also  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  in  the 
year  1517,  leaving  his  name  to  the  world,  his  body  to  the 
earth,  and  his  soul  to  God,  who  gave  it. 

The  departure  of  Giuliano,  left  his  brother  Antonio,  who 
loved  him  tenderly,  in  the  Deepest  grief,  as  it  also  did  a  son 
named  Francesco  ;  the  latter  Already  engaged  in  the  study  of 
sculpture,  although  he  was  then  very  young.  This  Francesco 


*  Plainer  and  Bunsen,  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.t  affirm  GiuliahO  to 
have  been  appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter's  before  the  death  of  Bramante, 
but  that  event  must  have  taken  place  very  shortly  after. — See  Fen,  Notixie 
intorrto  a  Raffaelk  Sanxio,  who  also  considers  Giuliano  to  have  received 
the  appointment  during  the  life  of  Bramante. 

f  Associated  with  the  architect,  Fra  Giocondo,  who  continued  in  office 
from  February,  1514,  to  March,  1518.  Raphael  received  his  appointment 
in  April,  1514,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  after  having  presented  bis 
model,  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  first  architect,  and?  BO  placed 
over  his  associate  in  the  work. — See  the  Notixie  and  Beschreibung  as  cited 
above. 

£  According  to  the  documents  extracted  by  Fea  from  the  books  of  the 
works  at  St.  Peter's,  Giuliano  retained  his  appointment  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  to  the  1st  July,  1515,  namely. 
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has  carefully  preserved  all  the  remains  of  art  bequeathed, to 
him  by  his  forerunners,  and  holds  them  in  the  utmost  vene- 
ration. Many  works  in  sculpture  and  architecture  have 
been  executed  by  him  in  Florence  and  other  places ;  among 
thorn  is  the  Madonna  now  in  the  church  of  Orsanmichele. 
The  Virgin  has  the  Divine  Child  on  her  arm,  which  is  rest- 
ing in  the  lap  of  Sant1  Anna  ;  all  the  figures  are  in  full  relief, 
and  the  group,  which  is  formed  from  one  piece  of  marble,  is 
considered  a  line  work,*  The  sepulchral  monument  which 
Pope  Clement  caused  to  be  constructed  at  Monte  Cassino,  to 
the  memory  of  Piero  de  Medici,  j  is  also  by  this  sculptor,  aa 
are  other  woiks,  of  which  I  do  not  make  further  mention, 
because  Francesco  is  still  living.^ 

After  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  brother  Antonio,  who 
was  not  willing  to  remain  wholly  inactive,  executed  two 
large  Crucifixes  in  wood,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Spain, 
and  the  other,  by  command  of  the  vice-chancellor,  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  was  taken  by  Domenico  Buoninsegni  into 
France.  At  a  later  period  the  building  of  the  fortress  of 
Leghorn  §  having  been  determined  on,  Antonio  was  sent  to 
that  city  by  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  |  with  a  commission  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  structure,  which  the  latter  effected 
accordingly ;  but  the  work  was  not  executed  to  the  extent 
proposed  by  Antonio,  nor  was  it  Constructed  entirely  after 
the  designs  he  had  prepared. 

Many  miracles  having  been  performed  by  an  image  of 
Our  Lady  in  possession  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montepulciano, 
these  last  resolved  to  erect  a  church  to  her  honour  at  very 
great  cost,  Antonio  was  consequently  instructed  to  prepare 
the  model,  and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  building ; 
he  therefore  repaired  to  Montepulciano  twice  in  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  progress  of  that  fabric,  which 

*  Still  in  the  church  of  Or-San-Michele.-— Ed.  Flor*  1832-8. 

f  1'icro  de*  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  drowned  in  the 
river  Ganglumo,  as  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Torrigiano. — Ibid. 

{  "Among  the  best  works  of  Francesco,"  remarks  an  Italian  writer,  «is 
accounted  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Angelo  Mam-Medici,  Bishop  of  Assisi, 
erected  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Santwsima  Annunziata  in  Florence,  This  monu- 
ment stands  near  one  of  the  piers  supporting  the  great  arch  of  the  Tribune." 

§  The  fortress  of  Perugia  is  also  affirmed  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
design  of  Antonio. — Roman  Edition,  1759, 

[I  The  game  Cardinal  OiuUo  that  is  to  say,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII 
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we  now  see  completed  to  the  utmost  perfection.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  beautiful  and  richly  varied  composition,  and  is  gexe- 
cutetl  by  the  genius  of  Antonio  with  infinite  grace;  the 
whole  edifice  is  constructed  of  a  stone  which  resembles  that 
called  travertine  in  the  whiteish  tint  of  its  colour  :  it  13 
situated  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  gate  of  San  Biagio, 
on  the  right  hand,  neaily  midway  up  the  hill.*  About  the 
same  time  tins  architect  commenced  a  palace  in  the  fortress 
of  Monte  Sansovino  |  for  Antonio  di  Monte,  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Praxida ;  he  also  constructed  another  for  the  same 
prelate,  in  Montepulciano,  a  work  designed  and  completed 
with  admirable  grace4 

In  Florence  Antonio  erected  a  range  of  houses  for  the 
Servite  mouka}  on  the  Piazza  of  their  monastery ;  the  style  of 
the  building  resembling  that  of  the  Loggia  degl'  Innoccnti 
In  Arezzo  he  prepared  models  for  the  aisles  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Tears ;  but  this  was  a  very  ill-conducted  work, 
•  because  entirely  destitute  of  harmony  with  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  edifice,  and  the  arclies  of  the  upper  part  are  not 
placed  in  due  relation  to  the  centre.  Antonio  likewise  made 
a  model  for  the  church  of  the  Madonna  in  Cortona;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  has  ever  been  put  into  execution.^ 
During  the  siege  of  Florence,  this  master  was  employed  on  the 
bastions  and  fortifications  within  the  city,  when  his  nephew 
Francesco  was  appointed  to  act  as  his  assistant. 

The  Giant  of  the  Piazza,  ||  which  had  been  executed  by  the 
hand  of  Michelagnolo,  during  the  life-time  of  Gmliano,  the 
brother  of  Antonio,  being  fixed  in  its  place,  the  rulers  re- 
solved that  the  otke*,f  made  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  should  be 

*  The  beautiful  church  of  San  Biagio  at  Montepulciano,  is  a  Greek  crosa 
with  a  cupola  and  two  campamh,  or  bell-towers,  one  of  which  remains  un- 
•finished.  On  the  piazza  of  the  little  town  there  is  another  work  by  Antonio 
the  Canonicate  namely,  with  a  double  Loggia. 

f  The  palace  of  the  Caidmal  of  Santa  Praxida  (Cardinal  del  Monte, 
afterwards  Pope  Julius  III.),  is  now  used  for  the  transaction  of  busmeaa 
connected  with  the  Law  Courts.  The  elegant  Loggia,  standing  opposite  ta 
this  building,  is  also  a  work  of  Airtonio. 

t  That  opposite  to  the  cathedral. 

§  Jt  was  certainly  not  put  m  execution,  since  this  church,  called  the 
** Madonna  del  Calcinajo"  was  constructed  after  the  design  of  Francesco 
di  Georgio.— For  the  life  of  this  architect,  see  ante,  p.  122,  et  seq, 

\\  The  colossal  statue  of  David  namely. 

1  The  group  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
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also  erected  on  the  Piazza.  The  care  of  conducting  it  thithei 
in  safety  was  trusted  to  Antonio,  and  he,  in  taking  Baccio 
d  Agnolo  to  assist  him,  by  the  use  of  very  powerful  machinery, 
effected  the  removal  of  the  statue  without  injury,  placing 
it  safely  on  the  pedestal  which  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

When  Antonio  had  become  old,  he  took  pleasure  in  no 
other  occupation  than  that  of  agriculture,  which  he  under- 
stood perfectly  wdl.  Finally,  being  rendered  by  the  weight 
of  his  years  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  cares  of  this 
world,  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God  in  the  year  1534,  and 
was  laid  to  Ins  ivposc,  together  with  his  brother  Giuliano, 
in  the  burial  placke  of  the  Giamberti  family,  which"  is  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 

The  admirable  woiks  of  these  two  brothers  will  supply  to 
the  world  sufficient  proof  of  the  fine  genius  wherewith  they 
wore  endowed,  while  their  blameless  life  and  honourable 
conduct  in  every  action  canned  thorn  to  be  held  in  esteem 
by  the  whole  city,  and  by  all  who  knew  them.  Giuliano  and 
Antonio  bequeathed  to  architecture  the  inheritance  of  better 
methods  in  the  Tuscan  manner  of  building,  with  more  beau 
tiiul  forma  than  had  previously  been  in  use  ;  they  added 
Jiiior  proportion,  and  more  exact  measurement  to  the  Dont 
•"'order  than  had  ever  before,  according  to  the  opinion  and  rule 
uf  Vitruvius,  been  attained. 

In  their  houses  in  Florence,  these  masters  had  collected  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  antiquities  in  marble — treasured, 
which  contributed,  and  still  contribute,  to  adorn  their  native 
city,  while  they  al&o  do  honour  to  the  artists  themselves, 
and  redound  to  the  glory  of  art,  Giuliano  brought  from 
Eome  the  method  of  constructing  vaulted  ceilings,  in  ma- 
terials which  permit  the  carvings  and  other  decorations  to 
be  executed  in  one  piece  :*  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  an 
apartment  of  his  own  house,  and  at  Poggio-a-Cajano,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Great  Hall,  still  to  be  seen  there,  is  constructed 
after  this  manner.  Large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
these  artists,  by  v>hose  labours  the  Florentine  state  has  been 
fortified,  while  the  city  itself  has  received  great  increase  of 

*  An  invention  of  B -annuity  a»  wt!  learn  j.om  his  life. — See  unto 
o  43J). 
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beauty  from  their  endeavours.  By  the  works  of  these 
brothers,  performed  in  so  many  parts  of  Italy,  the  Floren- 
tine name  has  moreover  received  a  great  accession  of  honour, 
to  the  lasting  glory  of  the  Tuscan  genius,  which,  to  their  re- 
vered memory,  hath  dedicated  the  following  verses  :— 

tl  Cedite  Romani  structures,  cedite  Graii 

Arttt,  Vitruvi,  tu  quoqiie  cede  parens. 
Etrusuos  celebrare  mros  testudims  arcus, 
Umat  tholus,  statute ^£empla9  domusqt  -,  petunt,1* 
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